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ECONOMIC AND MILITARY COOPERATION WITH NA- 
TIONS IN THE GENERAL AREA OF THE MIDDLE EAST 





MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1957 


Hous Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Fore1gn AFFArRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committe met at 10:30 a. m., in room 1301, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Thomas S. Gordon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen and colleagues, the com- 
mittee is meeting this morning to ‘hear the Secret ary of State, Hon. 
John Foster Dulles, testify in support of House Joint Resolution 117. 

(H. J. Res. 117 is as follows s:) 


[H. J. Res. 117, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To authorize the President to undertake economic and military 
cooperation with nations in the general area of the Middle East in order to assist in 
the strengthening and defense of their independence. 


Whereas a primary purpose of the United States in its relations with all 
other nations is to develop and sustain a just and enduring peace for all, in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the peace of the world and the security of the United States are 
endangered as long as international communism and the nations it controls 
seek, by threat of military action, use of economic pressure, internal subversion, 
or other means, to attempt to bring under their domination peoples now free 
and independent ; and 

Whereas such danger now exists in the general area of the Middle East: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President be and hereby is authorized 
to cooperate with and assist any nation or group of nations in the general area 
of the Middle East in the development of economic strength dedicated to the 
maintenance of national independence. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to undertake, in the general area of the 
Middle East, military assistance programs with any nation or group of nations 
of that area desiring such assistance. Furthermore, he is authorized to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems necessary to secure and pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and political independence of any such nation or 
group of nations requesting such aid against overt armed aggression from any 
nation controlled by international communism: Provided, That such employ- 
ment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations of the United States and 
with the Charter of the United Nations and actions and recommendations of the 
United Nations; and, as specified in article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
measures pursuant thereto shall be immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and security. 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized, when he determines that such use 
is important to the security of the United States, to use for the purposes of this 
joint resolution, without regard to the provisions of any other law or regulation, 
not to exceed $200,000,000 from any appropriations now available for carrying 
out the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. This author- 
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ization is in addition to other existing authorizations with respect to the use of 
such appropriations. 

Sec. 4. The President shall within the month of January of each year report 
to the Congress his action hereunder. 

Sec. 5. This joint resolution shall expire when the President shall determine 
that the peace and security of the nations in the general area of the Middle East 
are reasonably assured by international conditions created by action of the United 
Nations or otherwise. 

Chairman Gorpon. This is a joint resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to undertake economic and military cooperation with nations in 
the general area of the Middle East in order to assist in strengthening 
the defense of their independence. This joint resolution was intro- 
duced pasenant to the message delivered by the President of the United 
States, Saturday, January 5, at the joint session of Congress. 

This is the first meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
85th Congress. As you know, in a tec hnical sense the committee is not 
fully organized and we are proceeding informally. 

It is my intention to conduct our hearings under the same pro- 
cedures which have been followed with such success by my distin- 
guished pre ‘decessors. When the Sec retary completes his presenta- 
tion. I will call on the committee members for the i: nterrogat a under 
the 5-minute rule which has been the standard practice in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee for a decade. This has been the fairest way to 
allocate time for questioning and I hope the members will cooperate 
with me in the fullest observance of this rule. 

After the first round of questioning the interrogation will continue 
in order that any member not finishing the questioning in the first 
5-minute round may be permitted another regular turn. 

Mr. Secretary, I am very happy to welcome you here today and to 
assure you that the committee is anxious to obtain your views on this 
most important legislation and that your recommendations and the 
recommendations of the President will receive the fullest considera- 
tion. 

I understand that you have a prepared statement. You may read 
it or proceed extemporaneously in any way you may prefer, Mr. 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Duties, Mr, Chairman, I am very happy indeed to have 
this opportunity to appear before the committee in support of the 
resolution which has been introduced pursuant to the request and 
presentation of the President of the United States made to the joint 
session of the Congress last Saturday. 

I am appreciative of the speed with which this committee is acting, 
which is, in my opinion, commensurate with the necessities of the 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since World War IT 
the United States has had to meet a series of critical situations, to meet 
them with strong measures backed by national unity. 

In 1947, almost exactly 10 years ago, the Congress adopted a major 
program for military and economic aid to Greece and Turkey then 
menaced by Communist aggression. 

In 1948 the Congress adopted the European Recovery Program, the 
Marshall plan, in order to sustain freedom and independence in 
Europe. 
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In 1949 we entered into the North Atlantic Treaty alliance. 

In 1950 the United States fought in Korea against Communist 
armed aggression. 

In 1953 we made a mutual defense treaty with the Republic of 
Korea. 

In 1954 we endorsed the Caracas Declaration calling for action in 
this hemisphere against international communism. 

In 1954 we signed the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 

In 1955 the Congress authorized the President to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States for the protection of Taiwan and Penghu 
and related areas, and later that year we ratified a mutual defense 
treaty with the Republic of China. 

The dangers, as you see, have been met in different ways, as circum- 
stances dictated. ‘In some cases there was economic aid alone. In 
some cases there was both economic and military aid. In some cases 
we dealt only with the military aspect of the problem. Also in some 
cases there was action by the Congress by legislation. In some cases 
there was action by treaty processes. And in some cases the Executive 
acted with the tacit acquiescence of the Congress. 

But though the needs have been different, and the constitutional 
methods have been different, there have been basic underlying 
similarities, 

In each case we proceeded from the premise that, as it was put 
by President Truman in his Greek-Turkey message “totalitarian 
regimes imposed upon free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, 
undermine the foundations of international peace and hence the se- 
curity of the United States.” 

Also, all our treaty and legislative action has been designed to 
promote peace by making clear our position in advance, and thus 
to deter aggression and “to prevent dangerous miscalculations by 
would-be aggressors. 

Also, in each case, our resolve has been impressive because of the 
national unity which expressed it. 

Also in each case where we have so acted, we have in fact preserved 
freedom. 

Today, we concern ourselves with the Middle East. Few, if any, of 
us doubt that it would be a major disaster for the nations and peoples 
of the Middle East, and indeed for all the world, including the United 
States, if that area were to fall into the grip of international 
communism. 

It would be a political disaster for the nations of the Middle East 
because then those nations like the European satellites would lose 
the national independence which they so ardently desire and which 
now they are beginning to exercise in full measure. 

It would be an economic disaster to them. The principal economic 
asset of the area is petroleum and only the free nations offer an 
adequate market. 

It would be a disaster for the peoples of the Middle East because 
they are deeply religious ee snk thele spiritual suffering would 
be grievous if they were subjected to the fate of other religious | peoples 
who have fallen under the rule of atheistic, materialistic ¢ communism. 

The disaster would spread far beyond the confines of the Middle 
East itself. The economies of many free world countries depend 
directly upon natural products of the Middle East and on transporta- 
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tion through the Middle East. And, indirectly, the entire free world 
economy is concerned. Western Europe is particularly dependent 
upon the Middle East. The vast sacrifices the United States has made 
for the economic recovery of Europe and military defense of Europe 
would be virtually nullified if the Middle East fell under the control 
of international communism. 

Finally, a Communist breakthrough in the Middle East would 
encourage the Soviet rulers to resort everywhere, at home and abroad, 
to more aggressive policies. It would severely weaken the pressures 
within the Soviet world for more liberal policies. It would be a 
severe blow to the struggling peoples of Hungary and Poland who 
are so valiantly striving for more independence. It would undo, 
throughout the world, much of the benefit of the earlier actions I 
have recalled. 

For all these reasons, the United States must do whatever it prop- 
erly can to assist the nations of the Middle East to maintain their 
independence. 

The question of what to do is extraordinarily difficult. The area 
is much divided among itself. There is a high degree of disunity 
between the Arab States and Israel, a disaccord which has been height- 
ened by the recent Israeli military action in Egypt. There is much 
disunity as between Arab States themselves. There is suspicion 
against any outside force lest it be a device to reimpose colonialism, 
particularly if that force comes from those which have had colonial 
traditions. That suspicion has been heightened by recent events which 
impair what have been mutual relations between the Middle East and 
Europe. There is the problem of the Suez Canal. 

It is not feasible to find a simple answer to the question of how the 
United States can help to keep the area free. It is hard to help in one 
direction without creating suspicion in another. No single te 
will solve all the problems of the Middle East. They will have to be 
attacked in a variety of ways, as we have steadily sought to do and 
will continue to do. But the evolution of events now requires us to 
add a new element to reinforce our other actions in the area. 

After the most thorough consideration, President Eisenhower has 
concluded, and has recommended to the Congress, that action be taken 
which will first of all make unmistakably clear that it is the policy of 
the United States, declared by the Congress and the President, to 
cooperate with the nations of the Middle East to maintain their 
independence. 

It would in the second place authorize the President to assist any 
nation or group of nations in that general area in the development 
of economic strength dedicated to the maintenance of national 
independence. 

It would in the third place authorize the President to undertake 
military assistance programs with any such nation or group of na- 
tions, if they desire such assistance. 

It would in the fourth place authorize the President to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States to secure and protect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of any such nation or 

roup of nations requesting such aid against overt armed aggression 
rom any nation controlled by international communism. 

In order to enable the President the better to carry out economic 
and military assistance programs, it is proposed that from funds 
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already appropriated by past mutual security legislation up to $200 
million may be used in the President’s discretion for the Middle East, 
this authority to be supplementary to his present discretionary author- 
ity under existing legislation. This does not involve the authorizing 
or appropriating of any additional money. We seek greater flexi- 
bility in respect of funds already appropriated so that the peace 
ammunition already provided by the Congress can be more freely and 
effectively used in what has, since last June, become an area of greater 
need than was then anticipated. The matter of funds for future 
fiscal years will be dealt with later, as outlined by the Presidential 
message. 

The authority to use the Armed Forces of the United States is 
designed to apply to cases of overt armed aggression coming from 
some nation “controlled by international communism. That 
phrase is taken from the Mutual Security Act. Any employment of 
armed force would be consonant with the United Nations Charter 
and the other treaty obligations of the United States, notably the 
provision found in ‘the Charter of the United Nations and in our 
security treaties that we shall refrain in our international relations 
from a threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state. Furthermore, such use of force 
would be subject to artic le 51 of the Charter of the United Nations 
which recognizes the inherent right of collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs, but which goes on to provide that the exercise of 
this right of self-defense shall in no way affect the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council to take such action as it deems 
necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Coordination with the United Nations would be further 
assured by a provision that any United States use of force shall be 
consonant with the actions and recommendations of the United Na- 
tions. 

The proposed legislation is in the judgment of our President neces- 
sary to meet the danger. 

The danger can take any one or more of several forms. There is 
the possibility of open armed attack. There is the possibility of sub- 
version, a danger which is increased if there be a sense of insecurity. 
There is the danger that economic conditions be such as to make com- 
munism seem an attractive choice. Any program, to be adequate, 
must be prepared to meet all three of these dangers and any combina- 
tion of them. Also, those needs cannot be met under present condi- 
tions unless we make clear now, in relation to the Middle East, what 
we have already made clear in relation to so many areas; n: amely, 
that armed Communist attack would have to be met, if need be, by the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Is there, in fact, doubt that the United States would, sooner or later, 
react with force if Communist-controlled governments used open 
force to conquer the Middle East? Would it not then be obvious that 
the United States itself was in process of being imperiled? Would 
not action be the overwhelming will of the Congress and of the Na- 
tion? But if that be so, the time to make clear our resolve is now. 
Only thus can we adequately serve the cause of freedom and of peace. 

You may feel, I do feel, that there is in fact no doubt as to what the 
Congress would do if international communism set out on a piece- 
meal conquest of the world by war. But until the Congress has ac- 
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tually spoken, there is doubt in the Middle East and there may be 
doubt in the Soviet Union. If those doubts persist, then the danger 
persists and grows. If we elect to wait and see and then decide, the 
waiting period will greatly heighten vulnerability to both direct at- 
tack by overwhelming force, and to indirect aggression. And we 
shall not have deterred the : aggression. 

Only if Congress quickly dispel s doubts, only if it puts the stamp 
of its approv: al upon a rounded program of economic and military 
assistance and reassurance for the Middle East, will it have done 
the maximum it can do to preserve peace and freedom. 

The purpose of the proposed resolution is not war. It is peace. 
The purpose, as in the other cases where the President and the Con- 
gress have acted together to oppose international communism, is to 
stop World War ITI before it starts. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. Could I add one other word in addition to this 
prepared statement? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Duties. You will recall that the Preside nt met with : 
number of the congressional leaders on New Year’s Day and that the 
next day I met here with members of this ciaiiien and other Mem- 
bers of the House under the chairmanship of Speaker Rayburn, and 
I went on and met at the Foreign Relations Committee with the 
Senate leadership, with members of that committee and with members 
from other committees. We discussed at that time informally the 
kind of a recommendation that the President would finally make. 

I want to say that those preliminary talks have been extremely 
helpful and that a number of changes have been made in the requested 
legislation to take account of constructive views that were put. for- 
ward at those meetings with Members of the Congress. 

I wish to express my appreciation for those suggestions and to 
point out to you that they have been to a very considerable extent 

taken account of in the legislation which has now been introduced 
by you as Joint Resolution No, 117. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Secretary, before I start the 5-miniute 
questioning period, I understand that my distinguished predecessor, 
the Honorable James P. Richards, has been appointed a special as- 
sistant to the President with rank of ambassador. Can you confirm 
this good news? 

Secretary Duttes. I am very happy, Mr. Chairman, to confirm it. 
T believe that Mr. Richards will be sworn in at a ceremony to be 
participated in by the President at the White House around 2 o’clock. 

I am particularly happy at this. I have had, as I know all of you 
have had, a very high regard indeed for the ability of Mr. Richards 
and the familiarity “which he has gained of the international scene, 
including the Middle East, as a Member of this House and as chair- 
man of this committee and at times as ranking minority member of 
the committee. 

I have been in touch with Mr. Richards for some little time about 
this general program. He has indicated that he would be glad to help 
to carry it out on the assumption that it meets with the approval of 
the Congress. He has started to prepare himself and will, I hope, be 
in a position to go out to the Middle East to head a team representa- 
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tive of the Department of State, Department of Defense, and [CA 
at an early date so as to show that we mean business in that area anc 
intend to make our assistance quickly and substantially available 
to the countries of the area who want to maintain their independence, 

Chairman Gorpon. I am very proud and pleased and I know the 
members of the committee are very proud and pleased that he was 
appointed ambassador. 

Secretary Duties. I know the committee will have greater confi- 
dence in the program because of the knowledge that he will be a 
primary figure in carrying it out. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Secret: ary, in this House Joint Resolution 
117, would you tell me what specific countries are included in the 
term “in the general area of the Middle East”? That is found right 
in the first paragraph of the joint resolution. 

Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, we have, as the committee knows, 
arrangements with Turkey as a member of the North Atlantic Treat y 
Organization and also with Pakistan as a member of the Southeast 
Asia Mutual Security Treaty. There is between these countries and 
in close proximity to and in some cases actual juxtaposition to the 
Soviet Union nations who do not have any explicit assurance from 
the United States and which are in great danger. That position fans 
out, you might say, through the Arab countries and into the northern 
areas of Africa. 

[ would prefer, Mr. Chairman, not to go beyond that point at this 
stage. I am prepared to discuss this m: itter more fully in exee ae 
session. But I recall, Mr. Chairman, that I testified before the Senat 
in 1949 with reference to the North Atlantic Treaty. We were shige 
there a map which had precise lines drawn around it reflecting what 
were thought to be the areas, or which were the areas covered by the 
Rio Treaty and also the areas presumably covered by the North 
Atlantic Treaty. I pointed out that there is always danger in drawing 
a line on the map because the inference is if you step across the line 
you are in trouble, but as long as you do not step across the line you 
are not in trouble. 

There is no part of the world I think where any of us would want 
to see in effect the Soviet Union told “it is al) right if you take over 
this country, we will not mind as leng as you do not take over the 
other.” 

I think it is entirely proper and right that the committee should 
know pretty closely what we have in mind but I do not think that 
that knowledge should be imparted in a way which would seem to 
give an invitation to hostile forces to take over any particular coun- 
tries. So, beyond the general indication which I have given, I would 
prefer to withhold my answer to the question until we can meet in 
executive session. 

Chairman Gorpon. We shall do so. 

I have another question, Mr. Secretary. Would you care to say 
anything about the President’s assurance to the King of Saudi Arabia 
on October 13, 1950, which I understand was never made public. 

Secretary Duties. I have a copy of it here. 

Mr. Morano. What date was that? 

Secretary Duxies. 1950. I forget the precise date. It was a letter 
from the then President, President Truman, to the King of Saudi 
Arabia, stating in effect that any threat to the independence or terri- 
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torial integrity of Saudi Arabia would be a matter of grave concern 
to the United States. I thought I had the text of the letter here but 
I will make it more fully available at a later date. 

Chairman Gorvon. My third question is, Is there any danger that 
formal action by the U nited States in enacting this resolution will 
increase tensions between nations of the area—for instance, between 
Baghdad Pact countries and certain Arab States, or between Israel 
and Arab States—so that a non-Soviet-inspired conflict might be 
encouraged ? 

Secretary Duties. I think, Mr. Chairman, we must recognize that 
this action may temporarily, at least, increase tension with the Soviet 
Union. Every one of the acts which I have outlined in the state- 
ment I have made to the committee brought forth an outburst of abuse. 
attack, misrepresentation, from the Soviet Union. That is already 
beginning with respect to this proposed action. 

‘As far as increasing troubles within the area, I think on the contrary, 
it will tend to minimize rather than to accentuate those difficulties. 

This particular program, as I point out, does not deal explicitly with 
the intra-area difficulties. These we are dealing with in other ways. 
They are primarily being dealt with at the moment by the United 
Nations. We are giving to the United Nations and its Secretary 
General our strong, wholehearted support. But I think this fact can 
be taken as a certainty. The more Soviet influence is manifested in 
the area, the more will the differences between the states of the area be 
accentuated. 

The whole purpose of the Soviet Union, so far as we can judge from 
what it has done and from what it has said. is to make that area an 
area of turbulence and of turmoil by stoking the fires of difference 
between the member states. 

Now, to the extent that this program will reduce Soviet influence in 
the area by making these countries feel stronger and more independent, 
to that extent the conditions will improve in relation to the troubles 
within the area, 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I have sone more 
questions but I willn not ask them at this time as my time is up. 

The next member is Robert Chiperfield. 

Mr. Curperrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is the date for congratulations. I want to congratulate you on 
your new job, Dick Richards on his new posit ion, and the secretary on 
the fine way he looks. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. You know I got a message through 
Mr. Hoover from the committee or some members of it which was ex- 
pressed at a time when I was not feeling as well as I am now. He 
brought this message to me and I can assure you it made me feel a lot 
better. 

Mr. Currrerrtevp. Mr. Secretary, we are always glad to have you 
down here and have the benefit of your constructive statements. Be- 
fore you decided upon the methods suggested in this resolution, did 
you consider working through me smbers of the Baghdad Pact? 

Secretary Duties. Did I consider what ? 

Mr. Cnirerrtenp. Did you consider working through the members 
of the Baghdad Pact before you decided upon this method ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir; we gave long and extended considera- 
tion to the desirability of adhering to the Baghdad Pact and then ask- 
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ing the Senate to consent to a ratification of that adherence. We de- 
cided against that for what I think are decisive reasons. 

This is a situation I can discuss perhaps in somewhat more detail in 
executive session, but I would say that we very carefully examined it. 
The concept of a northern tier of countries united to resist Communist 
aggression is a concept I have long had, and perhaps I am in a sense 
the author of that concept because I expressed that view when I came 
back from a trip to the area in the first half of 1953, nearly 4 years ago, 

But, unfortunately the developments have been such as not to make 
the Baghdad Pact, of which you will recall the United Kingdom is 
also a member, today the instrumentality through which we could 
primarily express our assistance to the area. 

We have, as you know, associated ourselves with certain activities 
of the Baghdad Pact, such as economic activities. If this legislation 
passes, there are certain aspects of their military activities which we 
would no doubt want to cooperate with and assist. But we came to 
the conclusion, after very careful study, that it would not be advisable 
to recommend that the United States actually join as a full member 
the Baghdad Pact, assuming all of the liabilities, obligations, and 
responsibilities of full membership. 

Mr. Cuirerrirecp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I will ask more 
questions later. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Moraan. Mr. Secretary, what reaction has this resolution had 
upon the Arab countries of the Middle Kast? Have you had anything 
definite on their reaction 4 

Secretary Dutuxrs. The initial reaction in most of the countries to 
the forecast of the program was not favorable, because their informa- 
tion about the program was primarily derived from the Soviet Arab 
language radio, and they misrepresented the purpose of the program 
grossly. Indeed, if the program were the kind of thing which that 
Communist propaganda portrayed it as being they should be against 
it. Now that the countries of the urea have read the President’s 
message, the atmosphere toward the plan is becoming markedly 
changed, and I have good reason to believe that it will be quite gener- 
ally welcomed in the area as it is more fully understood. I may say 
that the action is responsive to specific requests which we have received 
over the past few weeks from 4 or 5 or 6—I cannot remember the 
precise number—of the nations of the Middle East area. I believe in 
the end it will be weleomed by virtually all of them. Obviously, it is 
a plan which will not be operated and cannot be operated in any coun- 
try unless that country wants to accept it; but I believe that it will be 
generally accepted. 

Mr. Morcan. Do you think this plan will be accepted by Syria and 
Egypt? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. By both countries. 

Secretary Duties. That is my guess; not immediately, but I think 
when they appreciate what the purpose of it is they will accept it. 

I am bound to say that there are in both of those countries certain 
influences which may be unfriendly toward the plan, but I do not think 
—e influences will be dominant or decisive after the plan is fully 
known. 
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Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that this resolution tends to 
dissipate the good will which was built up in the Arab countries by 
our stand on the Suez C: inal oma 

Secretary Duiues. No, sir; I do not. The purpose of this plan is 
precisely the same purpose that animated us in the action we took at 
the time of the armed attacks first by Israel and then by the United 
Kingdom and France in the area. We were motivated, of course, in 
the first instance by our respect for the undertakings we had assumed 
in the Charter of the United Nations, and by our various treaties, such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty, which opposed the use of force against 
the territorial integrity of any country, and we opposed the use of 
force against the territorial integr ity of one of the Middle East coun- 
tries when that was involved. 

We sought through the United Nations to help maintain the inde- 
pendence of one of those countries. That is precisely what we intend 
to do by this program; to help protect the territorial integrity of those 
countries and to help build up and strengthen their independence. As 
that is realized I think they will realize this is a reenforcement of the 
policies which they respected and admired when we carried them out 
in the early days of November, and that it is a continuity of United 
States policy which they will welcome. 

Now, there is a phrase which is often used, which can only be used 
with great care, and that is “filling the vacuum.” That is a phrase 
which, just used alone in that way, is not liked by the Arab countries 
and quite understandably so, because in the past the power of colonial 
nations was used in the area and it was very largely, you might say, 
the influence and the power of the United Kingdom in particular 
which protected the area over the last 100 years against the Czarist 
and then Soviet ambitions. Frankly, those countries do not now want 
that kind of protection. If the vacuum can only be filled by some- 
thing which partakes of colonialism they do not want it, and they 
should not want it. What we have to make unmistakably clear here 
is that we have no purpose in effect to reproduce and prolong the 
quasi-colonial policies which were relied upon to help the area. If 
there is any vacuum to be filled it has to be filled by strengthening 
the countries of the area themselves. 

We do not want to move into and dominate the area. Our pledge 
that if they are attacked we would act is a pledge whic h in essence is 
contained in the Charter of the United Nations, were it not in part 
nullified by the veto power in the United Nations. The reaflirmation 
of that pledge in a practical, workable form cannot, I think, in any 
quarter be resented so long as it is not followed up by in effect our 
moving into the area and taking it over. That is the last thing in 
the world we want to do. 

If there is any so-called vacuum there it must be filled by our help- 
ing strengthen the countries themselves under the shield of precisely 
the kind of protection which the United Nations Charter was designed 
to give them. I feel quite confident that if this program is imple- 
mented—and I am sure it will be, for, as I say, I think you have a 

ood pledge as to how it will be implemented in the person who has 
Fan asked by the President to head it up—the result is going to be 
increasing satisfaction with the role the United States plays in 
that area. 

Mr. Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Vorys? 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Secretary, [ have for a long time admired your 
“outs.” This operation on that part of your anatomy shook me, but 
your rapid recovery brings me back to where I started. 

Some people want to delay action on this project so that they can 
take plenty of time to argue that action along this line has already 
been delayed. I do not feel that way. I think your timing is just 
about right. Doing this last session would have been awful—prob- 
ably impossible. I do not think this rated a special session. I think 
this rates prompt action now. 

I have no further questions at this time. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Secretary, the pending resolution provides, 
among other things, for increased economic assistance in the area. 
Is the present difficulty in the Middle East due in part, at least, to the 
fact that the United States has not given enough economic assistance 
to those countries ? 

Secretary Duutes. I believe that while you cannot say the difficulty 
is due to that, because the difficulties are due to political causes rather 
than economic causes, the political situation has now become so acute 
that a little more economic medicine is needed to help cure the situa- 
tion. No amount of economic aid, however great, would have pre- 
vented the series of events which have occurred during the last 6 
months, but there are some things, you know, which are good not 
as a preventive but asa cure. I believe that increased economic aid 
is now needed as a cure. 

Mr. Carnawan. You feel, then, that we could now accomplish with 
economic assistance what we have not been able to accomplish in the 
past. 

Secretary Duties. I believe that the combination of increased 
economic assistance and military protection will accomplish what we 
have not been able to accomplish in the past, although when you 
say “what we have not been able to accomplish in the past”, I think 
it is very important to bear in mind that the present acute situation 
has been brought about by a series of events which were not by any 
means within our control. The economic situation of the area has 
in many respects deteriorated quite rapidly, because while we are 
inclined to think of the economic consequences of closing the Suez 
Canal and the pipeline in terms of what it does to Europe it is also 
important to bear in mind what it does to the area. 

Some people live off of buying oil; other people live off of selling oil. 
The royalties which these people get and the tolls which they got for 
the use of the Canal had been extremely important economic assets to 
the area. The area has been economically weakened during the last 
2 month, and will continue to be weakened during the period that the 
pipeline through Syria, the Iraq Petroleum Co. pipeline from Iraq 
to Syria, is closed. That deprives Iraq of normal revenues. Syria 
is deprived of the normal pay it gets for allowing the oil to go through. 
The shipments of oi] from Saudi Arabia have had to be cut down 
because of lack of transportation. Its royalties have decreased. The 
same thing has happened, to a lesser extent, in Iran. 

You have new economic problems which have arisen for the area, 
just as the new economic problems have arisen for Western Europe. 
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Mr. Carnauan. According to the pending resolution, the use of 
armed force must be consonant with treaty obligations of the United 
States. We do have treaty obligations with some of the countries 
involved. Would the authorization carried in this resolution alter 
our commitments to these countries ? 

Secretary Duuzes. No, sir. We have, so far as I am aware, no 
treaty commitment saith any country inconsistent with what we now 
propose, 

You know, there are some people who suggest that what we are 
proposing now is what some other countries did a little while ago. 
Well, it is quite the contrary, because, as I pointed out in my state- 
ment, the United Nations Charter and I believe every single one of our 
security treaties contain an obligation on all the parties not to use 
force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
country. The purpose that we have is to reenforce that existing 
treaty obligation, whereas some of the action that was taken in the 
past has seemed to us, at least, to be a violation of some of the treaties 
we had, including the North Atlantic Treaty, article 1 of which con- 
tains the provision that all the parties agree not to use force against 
the territorial integrity of any other country. 

Mr. Carnanan. Even if a nation in the area, in desperate need, 
asked for armed intervention, the action would have to be consonant 
with the Charter of the United Nations and with actions and recom- 
mendations of the United Nations, according to the resolution / 

Secretary Dunes. That is correct. 

Mr. Carnanan. How could any action against Communist aggres- 
sion be possible in the area under these requirements / 

Secretary Duties. How could any Communist aggression- 

Mr. Carnanan. How could any action on our part against Commu- 
nist aggression be possible under these requirements ? 

Secretary Duties. Because article 51 recognizes the inherent right 
of individual and collective self- defense, and it also goes on to say, 
however, that if the Security Council is able, itself, to deal with the 
matter that then its efforts shall have priority. We are, of course, 
delighted if the Security Council can maintain international peace 
and security in the area. If it can do it we only want to support it 
and would welcome its efforts. If it cannot do it then we are free to 
do it in cooperation with the nations of the area. 

Chairman Gorpon. I will give you 1 more minute, Mr. Carnahan, 

Mr. Carnanan. The President in his special message said on 
Saturday that the United Nations can always be helpful but it can- 
not be a wholly dependable protector of freedom when the ambitions 
of the Soviet Union are involved. Is the pending resolution intended 
to permit or encourage United States military action independent of 
the U. N.? 

Secretary Duties. It is designed to encourage and assure action in 
accordance with article 51 of the Charter which was introduced to meet 
the possibility that the Security Council might be inhibited by a 
Soviet veto. 

I was among those who were at the San Francisco Conference and 
helped to draw up that provision of the Charter. I remember the 
then chairman of your committee, Mr. Sol Bloom, was also there at 
the time and took part in that activity, as well as Senator Connally 
and Senator Vandenberg. We all felt there that the United Nations 
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would be a “death trap” if nobody could do anything except with the 
approval of the Sec urity Council and if the Soviet Union had a veto 
in the Security Council. Therefore, in order to escape from that 
dilemma we provided by article 51 that there was an inherent right 
of individual and collective self-defense which could be exercised if 
the Soviet Union blocked action by the Security Council. Now, if 
the Security Council is able itself to protect the country, then there 
is nothing for us to do. If the Security Council is unable, by Soviet 
veto, to protect the country, then obv iously it is entitled to get pro- 
tection elsewhere, and that is precisely what article 51 says. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I welcome my new 
chairman to the committee, and welcome you also, Mr. Secretary. We 
are always glad to have you. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 

Mrs. Botton. Particularly so at this point. 

Secretary Duntes. Thank you. 

Mrs. Bouron. I have a number of questions I shall want to ask 
later, but I wonder if it would be possible for you to give us some 
definitions as to what is meant by these terms, which occur both in 
your testimony and in the resolution: “Internal subversion”; “Overt 
armed aggression”; “Direct and indirect aggression.” 

I think it is rather important that we know the exact meaning of 
those terms. I would be grateful if you would give your definition 
now, or later, as you prefer. 

Secretary Dunes. “Internal subversion,” I suppose, means the type 
of activity by which international communism takes over a country 
from within, and without there being any open act of war or of armed 
attack from outside. 

Mrs. Boiron. May I ask, just at that point: How is that going to 
be determined, and by whom? 

Secretary Dues. I think that there is generally not much doubt 
about whether a nation is taken over by internal subversion. Of 
course the classic case was Czechoslovakia. There was not any open 
armed attack, although Red armies were massed on the border of 
Czechoslovakia. The “people within were so frightened that they did 
not resist and the minority representing the Communist Party took 
over. 

I would say that then you had the case in Hungary, where you 
had a coalition between the so-called small landowners’ party and 
a Comunist group, and in the coalition they got control of the Min- 
istry of Interior and then they began to use the power of the Ministry 
of Interior to put in jail all the people who opposed communism, and 
finally there was nobody except Communists left to man the Govern- 
ment, and they finally took over. 

Mrs. Bouron. Under this proposal, at what point would it be con- 
sidered serious enough for us to walk in? 

Secretary Duties. Well, we would not walk in at all, Mrs. Bolton, 
to overthrow any government which was installed in the area, because 
that would involve the use of force against the territorial integrity of 
a country. We do not intend by this resolution to empower the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to invade a country to overthrow its 
government, however it gets there. 
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Now you can see that is a weakness in the legislation, but it is a 
weakness which I think is inherent in the kind of a world we are 
trying to create. If you allow a country to be invaded to throw out 
a government which somebody else does not like or thinks is hostile, 
then you expose the whole world to a series of armed episodes which 
in my opinion will cumulate to a point where it is going to be impos- 
sible to stop World War ITI. 

Mrs. Botton. Of course, the Soviet is saying that it does not need 
to go in by force; it will simply take over one country after another 
by this very method. 

Secretary Dutzes. Yes; they say that, but they will not be able to 
do it, in my opinion. 

Mrs. Botton. That is what we want to stop; is it not? 

Secretary Duties. If, in the first place, you give a nation assur- 
ance that it is not going to be attacked by open armed force, that at 
once gives greater courage to the patriots in the country who want 
to maintain independence. The weakness in the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia was that there was nobody who gave at that time any re- 
assurance to Czechoslovakia that there could not be an armed inva- 
sion, so the troops stood there at the border and in effect said: “Un- 
less you take a Communist government we are going to invade.” They 
had-no strong country to say: “Stop. If they invade we will act.” 

This is designed to prevent that situation: a repetition of the 
Czechoslovakian situation. 

In the second place, it will help to build up dependable and loyal 
security forces within the country, which the government can depend 
upon. The subversion occurs very often because the independent 
government in power does not have loyal forces of its own. It is 
partly because maybe it cannot meet a payroll, which sometimes these 
countries cannot do. We are going to help out these countries by 
helping them maintain loyal forces they can depend upon to main- 
tain law and order. 

In the third place, we will help to improve their economic position, 
so that the masses of the people will not feel they have to turn to 
communism to get better economic conditions. 

Under these conditions, if you meet those three dangers—the danger 
of open armed attack, which terrorizes the people within; the danger 
that their internal police force and the army may themselves be dis- 
loyal because of inability to pay them and equip them, and so forth; 
and the demand of the populace for better conditions, which com- 
munism will promise them—then I think it is highly unlikely there 
can be a takeover by subversion. 

But I go on to say this: If there should be such a takeover, I am 
satisfied that it would be only temporary unless the Soviet Union 
is able to maintain that government by its own armed force, as it is 
doing in Hungary today. You cannot for long maintain a Com- 
munist government in a country which has to rest upon the support 
that it gets out of that country. 

We saw an example in Guatemala. The Government was getting 
plenty of military supplies shipped from behind the Iron Curtain, 
from Poland, but the people of Guatemala in the end rose 
up against it. 

I am satisfied that it is not possible for the Soviet Union to main- 
tain a satellite unless that satellite is so situated that its minions 
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there can depend upon armed force to support it, as they are doing in 
Hungary. 
Mrs. Boron. I must not go over my time, Mr. Secretary. Thank 


you very much. 


Secretary Duties, I am afraid you did not go over your time; 
I went over it. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am glad to see you looking so well, and give you 
my very best wishes for good health. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Chairman, I have several questions, some with 
respect to the Secretary’s statement and some with respect to the 
resolution itself. 

Mr. Secretary, in section 6 of your statement I am perplexed by 
soine of the context, particularly when you state in the fifth para- 
graph: 

Only if Congress quickly dispels doubts, only if it puts the stamp of its 
approval upon a rounded program of economic and military assistance— 

Et cetera. 
will it have done the maximum it can do to preserve peace and freedom, 


Have we not done just that when Congress voted approval of the 
Mutual Security Act in the last Congress? 

Secretary Duties. The aspect of the matter which is particularly 
indicated there is the assurance that if there were an open armed 
attack we would act to resist it. That we have not yet done in this 
area. We have done that in one form or another, in substance, in 
many areas of the world. We have either legislative authority or 
treaty arrangements to that general effect with 42 other countries 
of the world, , but we do not have that with this area, except with the 
2 countries I mentioned : Tur key, which is protected through the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and Pakistan, “which is protected through the South- 
east Asia Treaty. But in between there is a serious gap. There is 
also a serious potential gap by ses 

I would say to you that the countries which are thus exposed, in- 
cluding Turkey and Pakistan, who, while themselves protected by 
these treaties against direct. attack, would be flanked if there were a 
movement down in between them, are seriously concerned at the 
present time and have made their concern known to the United States. 
That is also the case with some of the Mediterannean countries which 
border on the sea. 

IL believe, unless the action which is suggested here is taken, there 
will be a very serious deterioration in the position of freedom in the 
area. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Secretary, you have partially answered my sec- 
ond question; namely, why this matter cannot wait until Congress 
acts pa the mutual security bill. But it does lead me to this ques- 


tion directed to the first sentence of section 6 of your prepared 
statement: 


The proposed legislation is in the judgment of our President necessary to 
meet the danger. 


My question is: In what specific country is there a danger? In 
October of last year, we were told there was not any danger in the 
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Middle East, that everything was under control. Where and to what 
degree has it deteriorated? In what country and to what extent is 
there a danger ¢ 

Secretary Dutzes. I do not know who told that. I did not tell it. 

I remember saying, I think it was on the 2d day of August, that 
the situation was one of great danger. I remember saying on the 27th 
day of October, in a televised address I made at Dallas, that the situa- 
tion was grave: that I could not predict the outcome. And I remember 
that at least I suppose 20 times in between the end of July and the 
1st of November I made warning statements about. the situation. 

Mr. Zaps.ockt. Nevertheless, to what extent has the danger in- 
creased, and in what countries? 

Secretary Duties. The danger has notably increased in countries 
which prior to that time pl: wed a very considerable degree of reliance 
upon the United Kingdom. You will recall that the United Kingdom 
has protective treaty arrangements which cover Iraq and Jordan. It 
has under the treaty with Egypt at least a paper right to reoccupy the 
Suez base if there should be an attack upon the area. 

Now, recent developments have created a situation such that there 
is a great reluctance on the part of the peoples of the area to depend 
upon support from the United Kingdom, which engaged in the overt 
attack upon Egypt, and that has very abruptly and very significantly 
altered the security position in the whole area. 

Mr. ZAstocki. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to ask one 
more question . 

Mr. Secretary, in the resolution itself the second “where: is” clause 
refers to a threat in the Middle East of “internal subversion,” and yet 
the resolution itself deals only with “overt armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by international communism.” Does this mean, 
Mr. Secretary, that the United States will not take action against in- 
ternal subversion even where such subversion is caused by international 
communism ¢ 

Secretary Duties. It means we will not use armed force of the 
United States to invade any country and that we will only act in the 
area at the request of the countries concerned. Now, it is quite true 
that the body of the resolution does not in terms speak of the meet- 
ing of internal subversion, but as I pointed out the resolution in sub- 
stance does so by doing three things: First, by reducing the fear of 
open armed attack, a fear which greatly heartens and encourages the 
subversive elements within a country and discourages the patriots 
within a country. That is point No. 1. The second point is it en- 
ables us to assist in the military planning, so that they will be en- 
abled to have adequate and loyal and well- equipped and adequately 
paid security forces. That is the second very important thing to do 
to meet internal subversion. The third thing it does is to per mit eco- 
nomic assistance to the country. That is the third point. 

If you put those three things together you get as complete a pro- 
tection against internal subversion as is possible, unless you want to 
go around the world invading countries to throw out governments 
which you do not like and which you think are Communist-inspired. 
If you give your stamp of approval to that kind of thing you will 
alienate the people. You will be using armed force to do w hat many 
people think is interfering in the internal affairs of another country. 
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And you will start a series of wars over this world which will end up, 
I think absolutely certainly, in a world war. 

That particular way of dealing with subversion we renounce, and 
we in effect agreed to renounce it when we signed the Charter of the 
United Nations. We agreed to renounce it the second time when we 
signed the North Atlantic Tre satly. We have agreed to renounce it 
in every single treaty we have signed, where we state we will not use 
force against the territorial integrity of any country. ‘Therefore we 
are not going to use armed force to go in and overthrow govern- 
ments. We are going to try to keep g governments which will be dedi- 

ated to the independence « of their countries, by giving them assurance 
against open armed attack and by giving them assurance they can 
have loyal security forces and by giving them a measure of economic 
aid. I believe that is as far as we can go or should go. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Secretary, do I understand, then, we are going to 
meet the problem of subversion by building up the economies of the 
respective countries, where they want it? 

Secretary Duties. That will be one of the methods which we will 
hope to use. As I say, you cannot meet it effectively, in my opinion, 
without a combination of the three elements to which I have alluded. 
We expect to employ all three. 

Mr. Smiru. Is there any evidence of armed overt aggression at this 
time ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Well, I would say that there is fully as much 
evidence to suggest overt armed aggression against that area as there 
is against any ‘of the other areas where we think it is necessary to take 
precautions. There is a very powerful armed force. ‘There is appar- 
ently an organization which could be used in that area and others. 
There is apparently a so-called volunteer force which has been organ- 
ized, as was the case when the Chinese intervened in the Korean war. 

I do not think that it is possible to wait until an attack occurs to 
be sure it is going to occur. We have taken these precautions. I do 
not know of any present demonstrable evidence that the Soviet Union 
is planning to attack the United States, but I know we would be 
awfully worried if we did not have something to deter that attack. 
The same is the case with Western Europe. There is a very great 
potential force in the hands of despots who are not restrained by 
their treaty commitments or any moral considerations. We know that 
they covet this area. You put those three things together, and I say 
that calls for action immediately. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Secretary, for the record, what is the basic cause 
for present tensions in the Middle East today ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, there are quite a lot of tensions and quite 
a lot of causes, and a great deal depends upon which situation you 
think about. 

Now, if you think about Iran, the greatest tension in that area is 
the threat from Soviet Russia. They have been occupied by Soviet 
Russia. We had a lot of trouble getting them out. There is always 
a danger that they may come back in again. If they came back in 
they would probably go on to Iraq and all the way down through. 
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The northern group of countries is primarily concerned by the danger 
from the Soviet Union. 

Other countries are concerned by the danger of subversive efforts 
which are being conducted within their countries and within neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Then you have, of course, a rather basic difference, which affects 
much of the area, between the Israeli and the Arabs, where the Arabs 
believe that the Israeli have ambitions to extend their country on 
far to the east and where the Israeli believe that the Arabs want to 
push the Israeli into the Mediterranean. 

You have the aftermath of colonialism and its remnants. There 
is quite a strong feeling in Saudi Arabia against the United Kingdom 
because of its action against the Buraimi oasis and its position with 
respect to some of the Persian Gulf sheikdoms. 

There is still a slight, but I am glad to say only a slight, prejudice 
against Turkey because of the reminiscences of some of the days of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

There is a certain amount of tension in the area against Franco 
because of the sympathy of the Arabs with the Arabs in Algeria. 

So you have a whole series of tensions there which, as I said, repre- 
sent kind of cross currents and make the area a particuls rly compli- 

cated and difficult one to help from the standpoint of keeping it as 

Mr. Sauiru. Do you think we can have anything like a satisfactory 
peace until the difference between the Arabs and Israel is adjusted? 
Is that not the basic problem ? 

Secretary Duties. You say a satisfactory peace. No; not satis- 
factory. But I think we can have peace at least in the sense of an 
absence of active hostilities. 

There are a great many elements of the peace today in many parts 
of the world which are unjust and unsatisfactory. Take the partition 
of Germany. Take the partition of Korea. Take the partition of 
Vietnam. All around the world you find situations which are trou- 
bling, where one side or the other is not satisfied with the kind of 
a peace that exists. But it is a lot better to have the nations not 
fighting, because when you think of what modern war can turn into 

easily you certainly must pause, and I think everybody should accept 
an absence of fighting. Fighting is likely to develop, if it is continued, 
into major hostilities. 

I believe that this last affair might have developed into a very major 
affair indeed, which would have endangered the peace of the whole 
world if the United Nations, which got a lot of help from the United 
States, had not been able quickly to bri ing about a “cease fire” in the 
area. So while there are many conditions in the world which are not 
satisfactory they are a lot more satisfactory than those conditions 
would be if there were active fighting going on, and I believe that it is 
possible to create such conditions in the Middle East. 

Mr. Smita. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burieson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I look forward to a more detailed discussion in 
executive session, but for the time being may I attempt to phrase a 
several-barreled question dealing with ‘the economic aspects of the 
proposal. 
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First, what opportunity will this committee and will the Congress 
have to know before the fact, what economic measures are to be taken 
under the proposal in the entire area and, specifically, will we be ad- 
vised beforehand what is to be done in each country? Is it feasible 
to separate that aspect of the proposal from the military one and 
does that mean, for instance, that financing the Aswan Dam or the Nile 
River development, may be possible by this action? 

Secretary Duties. There will be ample opportunity, or adequate 
opportunity, to discuss some of these things in executive session. It 
is not desirable to talk in public session about programs which may 
be in contemplation, because once that is done the country concerned 
thinks it already has a vested interest in that program and in that 
grant. 

I would not say that this can be fully developed until there has been 
a resurvey made of the area under the mission which Mr. Richards 
will head up. As I pointed out, the economic situation in the area has 
very considerably ae since we were here at the last session of 
Congress last June when the Mutual Security Act was being consid- 
ered. The events which have occurred have altered and in many 
respects greatly weakened many of the countries. Just what to do 
about it, we are not clear in all cases. 

You speak about separating this. You will bear in mind that this 
piece of legislation does not ask for a single dollar that has not already 
been appropriated. In other words, we are not asking for a nickel 
more. What we are suggesting is that out of the moneys already 
appropriated there should be a greater flexibility because at the 
time the Mutual Security Act was adopted last June many of the 
specific developments that have occurred could not have been fore- 
seen. It is like supplying ammunition to an army in a war. You 
think you may want to use the ammunition in one place and then 
events take another turn and you may have to shoot in another direc- 
tion. The relative priorities have shifted and I think there should 
be an acceptance by Congress of shifting the already appropriated 
funds from areas that seem to be in less danger to the area that seems 
to need help the most. 

I can assure you—you mentioned one thing specifically—that there 
is no intention on the part of the United States to finance the Aswan 
Dam. 

Mr. Burieson. Mr. Secretary, you do not have the authority now 
to shift these funds in the manner you anticipate you may need to 
shift them ? 

Secretary Duties. No, we do not have adequate authority in cer- 
tain respects. The most conspicuous respect is the provision that 80 
percent of the funds must be obligated by the end of April. These 
recent developments have been such that we cannot adjust our planning 
to this new situation in time, I believe, to get the best use out of the 
funds if 80 percent of them have to be obligated by the end of April. 

Mr. Burteson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Secretary, we are certainly glad to have you with us. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 
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Mr. Merrow. I have great admiration for your leadership and your 
statesmanship, and this morning you certainly have presented this 
program logically, clearly, and very precisely. 

I remember as early as 1948 I introduced House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 190, which contained many of the principles and policies in- 
cluded in this proposed legislation today. I am for the proposed 
legislation and for the program which you have presented. I hope 
that it is enacted quickly, and I think you summarized the situation 
very well on page 5 when you said “the time to make clear our resolve 
is now. Only thus can we adequately serve the cause of freedom and 
of peace.’ 

I have great admiration for the stand you have taken and for the 
leadership and statesmanship that is being shown, and I shall support 
your program wholeheartedly. 

Secretary Durtes. Thank you. I might say I had before me at 
the time I was working on this a copy of your bill. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Brooks Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have two questions. One has to do with the em- 
phasis on the United Nations in stabilizing the area. Perhaps you 
have already answered it. but do you contemplate continued use of 
the United Nations police force, for example, to the extent that their 
presence is sanctioned by appropriate action by the United Nations 
and world opinion ? 

Secretary Duties. I believe maximum use should be made of the 
United Nations police force. There is some question as to the degree 
to which the contributors to that force are willing to have it permanent. 

I was a delegate to the United Nations in 1950 and handled on the 
floor of the Assembly the two resolutions which have been principally 
invoked in this recent crisis. The so-called “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution provided in the case of veto in the Security Council there should 
be called an emergency meeting of the General Assembly within 24 
hours. That resolution, for which I worked very hard and which was 
blocked by the Soviet Union but finally adopted, was first invoked on 
the 30th of October, I think, this year, and I was there personally 
to speak on the resolution which we introduced for cease fire in the 
area. That resolution also called for contributions or offers of con- 
tributions by members of the United Nations of contingents that 
could be called upon by the United Nations. That has never been 
implemented because we found very few of the nations that were 
willing to do it or can do it. It had to be implemented on an emer- 
gency basis. Now that it has been done, I hope very much this can 
be continued and some way can be found to make this, if not a 
permanent part a semipermanent part of the United Nations, and I 
hope it can be fully used in the area. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you. I am certainly glad to get 
these observations. 

The second question is on the economic side. The committee has 
wrestled with these complex questions in the area, and I know analogies 
are not always helpful, but is something like the OEEC, which did 
prove effective in Europe, contemplated in this area ? 

Secretary Dutxes. I am sorry I cannot say it is contemplated. I 
can say it would be welcomed. The differences within the area to 
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which I have alluded make it seem to me unlikely that at any early 
date, at least, you could get a drawing together of the states of the 
area to deal with this economic problem. If it could be done, it would 
be very much to be desired, and certainly we will never lose sight of 
that desirability. It is much better to work in this way, as it was done 
in the Marshall plan, to get the countries together so that they take the 
responsibility. I donot feel a duplication of that process is practically 
possible in this area. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr, Fulton. 

Mr. Futon. Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you back, and wish 
you continued good health. We on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee compliment our new chairman, Congressman ‘Tom Gordon, of 
Illinois, and we will be glad to cooperate with him for the security of 
our good country during the coming sessions of the 85th Congress. 

In the resolution there is used the term “Middle East.” You qualify 
it by saying the general area of the Middle East, so that there is justly 
some room for leeway. Can you tell us what the Middle East consists 
of, because I understand under State Department usage it has extended 
as far as India and Indonesia in certain cases ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton, may I suggest you ask that in 
executive session / 

Mr. Furiron. My next question is on the transfer of congressional 
authority. This actually is a transfer of congressional authority to 
the President in a particular geographic area, both for use of United 
States forces and economic aid. 

On economic aid, this committee had cut the previous request by 
$1 billion by adopting my amendment. That meant the administra- 
tion foreign aid request last year was a little large because the total 
of the foreign aid authorized and appropriated ended up about $900 
million less than the request on the conference. Do you really need 
$200 million now to be moved over from general mutual security 
funds, and $200 million for fiscal 1958, and $200 million for 1959? 
That is a total of $600 million; is it not? Do you need that much? 

Secretary Duuues. I do not know whether we do or not, Congress- 
man Fulton, and of course the justification for the suggested $200 
million for 1958 and $200 million for 1959 will have to be made at a 
later date after we know the situation better than we do today. 

Mr. Fuuron. So there is really no commitment of any new funds 
by this resolution ? 

Secretary Duties. There is no commitment for anybody who votes 
for this legislation to support any particular figure for fiscal 1958 
or fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Fuuron. I wanted to make that clear. 

The other point is this: If there is a transfer of congressional power, 
would you have any objection to a provision, as we had in the Marshall 
plan, that either House of Congress, by appropriate resolution, or the 
Congress by concurrent resolution, could terminate this authority? 
Why not let either House of Congress have the same power of termi- 
nation as the President under section 5 of your resolution ? 

Secretary Dutuxs. I indicated, I think in response to a question by 
Mr. McCormick which he put to me in our hearing last Wednesday, 
that I thought this question of termination could very usefully be 
further studied with the committee, and that we had no hard and fast 
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views regarding it if the Congress wished to reserve to itself a greater 
authority for terminating than is possessed by its power to pass a 
law—I realize a law theoretically could be vetoed by the President 
so that the will of the Congress could not prevail. That was met in 
the Greece-Turkey resolution by a provision for a concurrent reso- 
lution. 

There is no desire by the President to continue this authority beyond 
the date when the majority of the Congress feel disposed to take it 
back. Asa matter of fact, it is very difficult and almost impossible for 
the President to act in these fields that require appropriations and the 
like if the majority of Congress is not with us. 

Mr. Furton. Do you look at the power under this resolution as 
an added personal power to the President, or an added perequisite 
to the office of President? Does the power belong to the present 
President, or to the Presidency ? 

Secretary Dutres. It belongs to the Presidency. 

Mr. Fuuiron. How can we explain to our good British and French 
‘friends why not many months ago we were urging them to get their 
forces out of the area through the U. N. and now we say we will fill 
the needs of the area by unilateral aid in case the U. N. can’t act? 
Is this resolution the correct approach ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I have no doubt that the point you make 
will be made in some quarters in Britain and in France, but I say to 
you that there is all the difference in the world, there is all the differ- 
ence as between day and night, between using force to go in and bomb 
a country and going in at its request to help it from “being bombed. 
If anyone puts those two things together, he would have to be aw fully 
blind, in my opinion. 

Mr. Fuuron. You see, the point I am making is this: Is the United 
States not laying ourselves open to criticism of power politics on a 
unilateral basis when we previously have been objecting to the same 
right of action of other people who are our allies when they did not 
go through NATO or did not go through the United Nations? 

Secretary Duttes. There is nothing unilateral that I know of in 
giving aid to a country that asks for it. And that is specified ; it must 
be done at the request of the country. I can assure you the bombers 
did not come in at the request of the Egyptian Government. 

Mr. Furron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketry. Mr. Secretary, since you and the President have stated 
that this resolution does not deal with the peaceful solution of the 
critical problems in this area, for example, (1) settlement of interna- 
tional use and operation of the Suez Canal, (2) establishment of a just 
peace between Israel and Arab nations including settlement of 
refugee program, and so forth, and since it does not deal with indirect 
aggression, does not this resolution almost secure the position of the 
U.S. S. R. in the Middle East rather than displacing her, by almost 
guaranteeing the status quo, which we are all against? 

Secretary Duties. In my opinion the best way to deal with these 
problems is for us to undertake the program here, which is not be’ g 
dealt with by the United Nations at the present time and which could 
not effectively be dealt with by the United Nations, and support the 
United Nations in its dealings with the other problems of the area. 
It is dealing very actively with the problem of the relations between 
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Israel and its Arab neighbors. As you know, the United Nations has 
an observation mission watching the borders as to these raids. There 
is a United Nations mission looking after the refugees. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, the Secretary General, went on two missions to the area 
last spring and summer to deal with that problem and to study it. 
He is dealing with it actively and we are supporting him. 

There is the problem of the future of the Suez Canal. That isa 
problem before the Security Council of the United Nations and it is 
also being dealt with by the General Assembly, and Mr. Ham- 
marskjold is dealing with that problem. 

I believe the best way is for us to support the United Nations in the 
areas where it is acting and can act effectively, and for us, through 
this legislation, to deal with areas which the United Nations cannot 
cover adequately because of the veto power of the Soviet Union in 
the Security Council and its disregard of the General Assembly as 
evidenced in the case of Hungary. 

Mrs. Ketity. Mr. Secretary, you emphasized international com- 
munism breakthrough in this area. Since the U.S. S. R. established 
herself in the Middle East during these 2 years in Egypt and Syria, and 
so forth, and since we are not going to deal with this indirect aggres- 
sion, are we not accepting the establishment of national communism 
by saying that if those nations accept aid from Russia we will stand 
by and let them and thereby perhaps establish national communism ? 

Secretary Duties. The Soviet influence, of course, is in the area. 
It has been there for a long time in fluctuating degrees. But we do 
not believe international communism has yet gained control of any 
Middle Eastern state, and this program that we outline is designed to 
take all the measures which I think are available to prevent that 
happening, or if it happens, to be sure it is of very brief duration. 

I indicated that I do not think we should attack any country by 
armed force because we think it has a government controlled by com- 
munism. We are not going into the business of using armed force to 
accomplish that purpose. There are other ways it can be done. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Does this administration agree on the establishment of 
national communism in the area? 

Secretary Duties. If it should happen there were national com- 
munism, we would accept it as we do in Yugoslavia. But I can say 
this. You know the area, and the last thing that will happen in that 
part of the world is national communism coming in as an indigenous 
force. People in this area hate communism. They are deeply reli- 
gious, they know communism is atheistic, and there is not a country 
in the area that wants communism to come there. Communism will 
not come in as a national phenomenon, certainly if the countries are 
not reduced to complete economic distress. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Will this resolution cause an economic aid race in the 
area; and bring on a situation such as the abrupt withdrawal of the 
Aswan Dam offer? How far will pressure force the United States 
to increase aid? We offer so much, Russia increases these offers, and 
then we have a situation where we might have to withdraw our offer ? 

Secretary Duties. No. I do not anticipate that the Soviet Union 
is going to make any substantial offer of economic aid to the area. It 
has not done so so far, and I doubt if it will do so, because in the first 
place they have got a lot of pressure for economic aid in the satellite 
nations, which is a prior demand on them. The situation in those 
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areas is deplorable. Poland and all of them are in great distress, and 
if the Soviet Union is going in for economic aid, it will feel the place 
it needs to spend it is in the satellite countries and not in this area. 
The aid it has given has been in terms of military equipment. The 
Soviet Union has an inexhaustible supply of military equipment 
brought about by the modernization of their own equipment, and they 
have World War II stuff that will rot away or be thrown away or 
given away. 

There is some evidence, and to some extent continuing evidence, of a 
desire on the part of the Soviet Union to use military supplies to get 
technicians and sooninthecountry. That has occurred in Egypt and 
toa lesser degree in Syria. But as far as economic aid is concerned, I 
doubt very much there will be developed a race between the Soviet 
Union and ourselves about economic aid. 

Some people thought, when the Aswan Dam proposal was with- 
drawn as far as Great Britain and the United States were concerned, 
that the Soviet Union would move in and put up the money. They 
did not do it. 

Mrs. Ketxy. Are we likely to give military aid to Israel under this 
proposal ? 

Secretary Dutues. It is entirely possible to do so. It has been so 
far the general policy of the United States not to be an important 
purveyor of arms to Israel and neighboring Arab countries. That 
has been the policy not only of this administration but also of the 
preceding administration. We have sold, during the past 8 years 
since Israel has been an independent state, relatively small amounts 
of military aid to either Israel or the neighboring Arab countries and 
there is no present intention to alter our policy in that respect. 

Mrs. Ketty. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. ee 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Secretary, can you say flatly that our Govern- 
ment is just as vigorously oppoesd to colonialism as to imperialistic 
international communism ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, we are opposed to colonialism in the sense 
that that word is generally used. We believe, as we have declared 
in the Pacific Charter, for ex ample, and other declarations, that the 
non-self-governing peoples should be given independence as soon as 
they are able to sustain it and if they desire it. That is a very basic 
and fundamental policy of the United States. 

I would say certainly the control of a country by international 
communism is a worse form of colonialism than that which we have 
heretofore called colonialism. It is the worst form of colonialism, 
and because it is, I think we are more opposed to it than the less 
brutal forms. 

Mr. Morano. Do you think our Government’s colonial policy is 
strong enough to win and hold the confidence of the people in the 
area we are talking about? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morano. This resolution contains authority which the Presi- 
dent already has; is that not so? 

Secretary Duties. In some respects, yes. 

Mr. Morano. I want to ask specific questions about whether he 
has authority to do certain things. Will you cite the authority he 
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has as contained in this resolution and for which he seeks reaffirmation 
and the authority he does not have and that he now seeks? 

Secretary Duxixs. It would be a little difficult and perhaps con- 
troversial to go through the resolution and try to deci ide just where 
the President has authority and where he requires concurrence or 
authority from the Congress. Let me say this, Congressman, the 
important thing here is that the Nation should speak with a single 
voice as authorits itively as it can with respect to all vital aspects of 
this problem. Even if everything in this resolution could be done 
by the President, there still would “be tremendous value in havi ing the 
Congress say the same thing. The Congress speaks for the people 
in a somewhat different way than the President does. In all of these 
matters it is extremely important that the voice of America be heard 
in the most clear-cut, unambiguous way that it is possible. 

Now there are, I believe, certain things here which the President 
can do already. There are other things ‘which I do not think he ¢an 
do already. There is some difference ‘of opinion, I find, in the Con- 
gress, as to what the President can do with the Armed Forces of the 
United States with or without congressional approval. Different 
Presidents have taken different views of it, and [ think it would be a 
mistake to get into a constitutional dispute in this respect. President 
Eisenhower thinks there are some things in this resolution he cannot 
do without congressional approval, and even if all of it could be done 
by the President alone, he could do it infinitely more effectively with 
congressional approval. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Secretary, would you object to submitting to 
the committee a statement defining the things I am asking about, 
so that it will not consume present time, for the } purpose of the record ¢ 

Secretary Duties. As I say, I think that embarks you upon a very 
difficult constitutional study where I would have to get the advice 
of the legal people. The problem is very difficult because it is net a 
clearly defined problem. Some Presidents take one view about their 
constitutional powers and other Presidents take another view. 

Mr. Morano. I am in support of the President. What I am try- 
ing to do is make it a little easier for the passage of this resolution, 
perhaps not on this side of the Congress but the other side. Does 
this resolution give the President the authority to prevent, at the 
request of a country in this area, a shipment of arms from a satellite 
country or the Soviet Union to any other country in this area? Is 
my a clear to you? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, the question is re tng clear. I am sorry 
to say the answer is not as clear as the question. lies not think that 
it does, frankly, and I do not see how you can exert that power under 
peaceful conditions without engaging in what in effect. would be an 
act of aggression. There is no principle of international law which 
makes it unlawful for nations to send military supplies to other 
nations. We do a lot of that ourselves, and I would consider it a 
very serious act of aggression on the part. of the Soviet Union if 
they used armed force to prevent our sending military supplies to 
Europe for NATO, for example, or to Taiwan. 

The use of the high seas for passage which may include arms is a 
right I do not think we can properly interrupt by force without. vio- 
lating the principles of international law or our obligations under 
the United Nations Charter. Of course if there were a resolution of 
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the United Nations—and there is a resolution which covers part of 
this territory—then there could be and probably should be action, 
preferably under United Nations auspices, to prevent it. 

Mr. Morano. If you got a veto, then what would you do‘ 

Secretary Duties. The resolution which has been passed calling 
on nations to refrain from shipping arms to the area of hostility is 
a resolution of the General Assembly, which does not have the same 
force as the Security Council, but nevertheless I think would warrant 
action if it occcurred. There has been perhaps a shipment of a small 
amount of arms to Syria, but it is not considered to be in the area of 
hostility, which has been considered in the area of Egypt. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up. We will continue this after- 
noon. Mr. Secretary, I understand you have an important engage- 
ment at 12:30. We will recess until 2: 30. 

Secretary Duties. I understood you had a very important engage- 
ment at 12:30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m. a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m. in room 1301, New House 
Office Building, the Hon. Thomas S. Gordon, chairman, presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, as to the question I gave you this morning as to the 
President’s letter to the King of Saudi Arabia of October 31, 1950, do 
you have a statement on that now / 

Secretary Dues. I did not have before me the text of the letter. | 
now have it. The letter is classified but I think it is proper that I 
should say to the committee that the letter stated that the United 
States was interested in the preservation of the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Saudi Arabia and that no threat to the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia could occur which would not be a matter of immediate 
concern to the United States. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission that an editorial 
from the Washington Post of this morning be made a part of the hear- 
ings and an article by Stewart Alsop from the same edition of the 
Washington Post be made a part of the hearings. 

Chairman Gorpon. Without objection, that will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The articles referred to are as follows:) 

(Editorial, the Washington Post, January 7, 1957] 
30LSTERING THE NEAR EAS1 

There will be almost unanimous agreement in this country with the purposes 
of President Eisenhower’s program for the Near East. As Mr. Eisenhower made 
clear to Congress on Saturday, the United States is not seeking itself to fill the 
vacuum caused by the change of power relationships in the Near East. It is seek- 
ing, rather, to encourage the nations of the area to fill it themselves by developing 
and stabilizing their independence. The prime essential in this process is to deter 
Russia from pushing further into the area either directly or indirectly. 

This doctrine is wholly consonant with the principles of the United Nations, to 
which Mr. Eisenhower adverted frequently. Mr. Nehru should find nothing offen- 
sive in the objectives. There is plenty of room for debate over the administra- 
tion’s tactics, tardiness, and omissions. But Congress could not refuse basic 
approval of the request for authority to create an economic and military shield 
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without appearing to veto a necessary expression of American leadership—and, 
indeed, without repudiating past exercises of leadership. 

Three components make up the Eisenhower doctrine. Economic aid to “any 
nation or group of nations” happily leaves the door open for a regional approach. 
Military aid would be extended on the same basis. Finally, American military 
forces would be employed if necessary and if requested by the nation concerned 
to protect its territorial and political independence against overt aggression from 
“any nation controlled by international communism.” The language is significant. 
It means, for example, that if a Communist coup were perpetrated in Syria and 
Syria were to undertake an attack on any of her neighbors, American power 
would be available for intervention on behalf of the victim. 

Much of the importance of this policy, as this newspaper noted the other day, 
is psychological. It seeks to bolster the independence of the area by telling 
the Russians, in the manner of the Monroe Doctrine of 130 years ago, that Ameri- 
can power will be used to keep them out. By implication this is designed to cover 
not only the Near East but Africa as well. 

Not surprisingly, Russia finds such intent proof of American “colonialist” aims. 
3ut the charge will sound a little thin, coming on top of Soviet defiance of the 
United Nations in Hungary. The American stand in the U. N. against the British- 
French invasion of Egypt should have attested to this country’s motives. Ameri- 
can purposes can of course be distorted and misunderstood ; there is no guarantee 
that the Eisenhower doctrine will be popular even with the dispatch of the 
President’s special mission to the area. But the United States was never in a 
better position to command the confidence of the people of the Near East. 

Indeed, it is well for critics to remember that the present opportunity for 
American leadership did not exist a year ago. The administration is properly 
indictable for past equivocation ; a more astute American policy might have fore- 
stalled some of the unhappy events in the Near East during the past year. But 
British involvement in the area would have made this precise type of program a 
year ago suspect from the beginning. 

The present opportunity, in which the United States is dissociated from any 
real or fancied link with colonialism, is thus unique. There is no American 
desire to capitalize upon British misfortunes. Charges that the United States is 
motivated in the present policy by the wish for an oil monopoly are patently 
transpurent and unfair; Near East oil is far more vital to Britain and Western 
Europe than to this country. There is now a chance, if we use it wisely, to 
strengthen the adherence of the Near Eastern countries to the free world in a 
manner that previously was impossible. 

Mr. Eisenhower has gone far to conciliare legislators by promising to consult 
Congress if an emergency should develop while it is in session and to summon it 
promptly otherwise. He also has by implication recognized the importance of 
similar American policies in the past even though on occasion some Republican 
spokesmen for political reasons have sought to discredit them. If Congress is 
concerned with limitations, it could reasonably require periodic renewal of the 
authority it may grant. But the President's request in the circumstances is a 
moderate one, and it ought to have a bipartisan response. 

It would be unfortunate, at the same time, to exaggerate the remedies that are 
prescribed or to fail to recognize that the new policy challenges Russia to circum- 
vent it. The Near East is not Western Europe, and the problems accompanying 
the drawing of a line against Soviet penetration are far more complex. The 
primary threat to the independence of the Near East is not overt Soviet aggres- 
sion, but indirect aggression and subversion. No doubt the men in the Kremlin, 
bedeviled with troubles at home and in the satellites, will be eager to step up 
their efforts to dominate Egypt and Syria. The Eisenhower program as outlined 
does not provide any check on indirect aggression or subversion—especially that 
undertaken with the help of the victims—except through economie and political 
strength. It does not of itself assure that the economic development programs 
will be broad enough and imaginative enough to create real stability. 

The ability of the Near East to absorb large economic programs will be limited 
at the beginning; and any regional approach of course ought to make use of the 
area’s own resources. But it would he very foolish for this country to talk 
boldly and then nurse its nickels. The Eisenhower doctrine provides the first 
essential of reducing the military threat: bevond this, it provides merely the 
framework on which a program can be built. The overwhelming need is to create 
a powerful magnet that not only will prevail against Communist blandishments 
but also will divert runaway nationalism in a concerted and cooperative effort to 
create the better living conditions that are the best advertisement for freedom. 
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[Washington Post, January 7, 1957] 
Marrer oF Fact: I[KE’s MIpEAST PLAN OVERSOLD 
3y Stewart Alsop 


The scene was dramatic, when the President addressed the joint session of 
Congress on Saturday and the President’s words were grave and eloquent. And 
yet, when it was over, there was a certain feeling of anticlimax. 

The reason is simple. The President’s proposal was oversold before he spoke. 
It was advertised as a new policy, a novel and remarkable doctrine and a bold, 
new program. In fact, what the President really seemed to be saying was about 
as follows: 

“Look, something has to be done about the Middle East. Give me a free hand 
to do it—money and the authority to use force if I have to. I don’t really know 
what it is that can be done, but I want to be able to do it when I do know.” 

This is neither a doctrine nor a policy nor a program. It is a request of Con- 
gress to sign in advance a very large, very blank check. To see how blank the 
check really is, consider the economic barrel of the President’s double-barreled 
proposal. The economic aspect of the proposal has been described as a Middle 
Eastern equivalent of the Marshall plan or the Greek-Turkish aid program. It 
is nothing of the sort, for the simple reason that nothing of the sort is possible 
in the Middle East. 

In fact, if precedents are sought, the closest parallel is the Administration’s 
request for an area appropriation of $100 million to be spent, at the Administra- 
tion’s discretion, in the area of Southeast Asia. The money was appropriated 
almost 2 years ago. And only about $7 million has actually been spent, simply 
because it has proved so difficult to find useful projects on which to spend the 
money. 

It will certainly be as difficult to find useful new ways to spend the 2-year 
appropriation of $200 million the President has requested, in the angry Middle 
East. Consider the countries immediately involved in the Middle Eastern crisis. 

Both Saudi Arabia and Irag earn a great many dollars already, from their oil 
revenues. The money the President has requested can be used to bolster the 
defenses of Iraq as a member of the Baghdad Pact—but that is being done 
already. 

Syria, increasingly close to becoming a Soviet puppet, has already angrily 
refused all dollar aid. The Egypt of Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser is making simi- 
lar angry noises—the Cairo press has been denouncing the Eisenhower proposal 
as imperialism and intervention. And anyway, if this country were now to 
hand out large sums to Nasser with no strings attached—which is certainly 
not the intention—the British and French, who regard Nasser as their mortal 
euemy, would explode with fury. 

That leaves Jordan and Israel. Jordan may well go the way of Syria, or even 
disintegrate entirely. But in the meantime, the British hope to maintain their 
special position in Jordan, which they subsidize to the tune of $35 million a 
year, and they would not weleome an American effort to replace them. As for 
Israel, it is already depending on American dollar aid, and any sharp increase 
in this aid will certainly not stabilize the situation in the Middle East. 

The check is just as blank where it concerns the request for standby authority 
to use force. At first, it was intended to make this aspect of the proposal 
far more specific. 

The intention was to make a unilateral American declaration guaranteeing 
both Israel and the Arab states against attack, to replace the 1950 tripartite 
declaration to the same effect, which was killed by the Anglo-French action in 
Suez. But in the end it was decided that there were too many risks for this 
country in making such a specific commitment alone. So the request for au- 
thority to use force was left open-ended and unspecific. 

All this is not to suggest that the President’s proposal is either useless or 
dangerous. On the contrary, the Congress ought to sign the President’s blank 
check with alacrity. There are times when a blank check can be very useful, 
and this is one of them. Despite the dreary precedent of the Southeast Asia 
appropriation, opportunities now unpredictable may arise in the Middle East 
where money can be spent most effectively to serve this country’s interests. 
Above all, it is useful for the world, and especially the Soviet Union, to know, 
as the President said, ‘““‘Where we stand” on the Middle East. 

Even so, it ought to be understood that the President’s proposal is not a new 
policy, or a novel doctrine, or a bold new program. 
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It is simply a request for a blank check, and no one in the Hisenhower ad- 
ministration has any concrete or specific idea of how or when or to what end 
the check will be cashed. 

Chairman Gorpon. We will proceed with the members that did not 
have a chance to question the Secretary this morning. First is Mr. 
Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Secretary, it is possible that your answer 
to this question may use up my 5 minutes so I want to give some back- 
ground by 3 or 4 very brist quotations and I will then ask the 
question. 

On the 19th of August 1954, at Springfield, Tll., the President said— 


the long and dreary quarrels in the Suez region have been composed with the 
greatest possible promise for the security and prosperity of the West, including 
the United States of America. 

On September 23, 1954, at the Hollywood Bowl, the President said: 

At Suez ancient enmities and quarrels involving two of our friends have been 
resolved. Peace has been preserved. Progress has been assured in an area 
vital to Western civilization. 

On October 11, 1956, at his press conference, the President answered 
the following question : 

Mr. President, dispatches from both London and Paris reflect the rising feeling 
of anti-Americanism among our allies, apparently feeling that the administra- 


oo s foreign policy is being inhibited by election year conditions. My question 
: Do you think there is any basis for such a feeling abroad? 


“That was the question. Now, this is the answer: 


No, Ido not * * * We must be talking about the Suez Canal affair because that 
is the one that has been alleged to be creating this difficulty. Now, I must tell 
you this. I asked the Secretary of State this morning—he came in to see me— 
whether he had any intimation from anyone in British officialdom whom he met 
that they were dissatisfied with our stand in this thing or thought that we had 
been vacillating and not carrying forward as we stated * * * He hasn’t and I 
assure you I haven't. 


On October 21 in a television interview you said: 

Big Three have developed common policy to an amazing degree in the Near 
East. 

My question is this. You have indicated today that there is an en- 
tirely different situation in existence. What I want is some reassurance 
that your evaluation of the situation today is better than the Adminis- 
tration’s evaluation prior to the election. 

Secretary Dunes. You have to take, I suppose, the best evaluations 
you can get. The American people at least seemed to feel that they 
wanted President Kisenhow er to be President. He is President. He 
seems to want me to be Secretary of State and I am Secretary of State. 
We both do the best we can. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In my district by majority of 15,000 they want 
him to be President and by a majority of 26,000—I disagreed violently 
with your Near East policy or lack of it then—they “wanted me to 
be Congressman. I do not know where that leaves us. 

Secretary Dutxes. I think I know what it is. I think that there 
has been a high degree of nonpartisan or bipartisan cooperation be- 
tween the President and the C ongress and that has existed over the 

recent postwar years. I believe that in some respects at least this elec- 
tion was endorsement of that bipartisanship and the desire that it 
should continue. 


86371—57——_3 
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I can assure you that as far as the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is concerned we want to do everything and intend to do every- 
thing we can to make it continue. 

Now, as far as the evaluation of these things is concerned, it is very 
difficult to judge on the basis of isolated statements. As far as our 
popularity is concerned in Britain and France, that fluctuates a good 
deal. I could produce, if there were time—I do not have them 
here—letters covering the period you speak of in which high officials of 
the British Government expressed their very great appreciation for 
what we were doing and our cooperation with them. I can say when 
T was in London at most of these conferences—I went three times to 
London—most of the time I was for the first time in my life, as far as 
England is concerned at least, a good deal of the popular hero. Peo- 
ple “gathered in the streets and even applauded when I appeared. 

So that, if statements that were made by the President at that 
time reflected that fact, it was a fact. 

Now, these things go up and down. There is nothing as fickle 
perhaps as your popular ity with the public, particularly the public 
of other countries. But by and large throughout that period there 
was good cooperation between our governments and there was a recog- 
nition of that fact on the part of their people. 

I recall that when I returned from London on August 3, I referred 
to the Suez situation as being a dangerous situation. I spoke repeated- 
ly throughout the period between August 3 and the end of October 
and first of November. On October 27 I said about, the situation “T 
cannot predict the outcome. The bitoation is grave.’ 

I do not think that anybody can doubt or the country doubted that 
we recognized it to be a very grave situation throughout that period. 
The first time I went to Lordon, I think it was on the 30th or 31st of 
July, I went on 2 hours’ notice. Everybody knew that. I went over 
to the White House, discussed the situation with the President. We 
felt it was so serious that without even going home to pack a bag, 
I got on a plane within 2 hours to go to London. You do not do those 
things if the situation is one which is not full of danger. 

I think everybody knew throughout that period that there were very 
strong forces at work which believed that the solution should best 
be found in terms of an armed attack. That point of view was not 
dominant, as a result of the meetings that we had. Indeed, it looked, 
toward the end or the middle of October, at the time of the meeting of 
the Security Council, as though very great progress indeed had been 
made toward a peaceful settlement of the Suez Canal controversy. 
The six principles had been adopted unanimously by the Security 
Council and Egypt had agreed to them. There had been talks going 
on privately with Mr. Hemmarskjold by the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France, and Egypt and they had made a very large degree 
of additional progress. 

I think that if you would study the whole record during that period, 
it would show that the situation was quite accurately portrayed and 
that while at times good progress was made, there was never a time 
when it was not a dangerous situation. 

I recall that on September 23 I was asked publicly, “Would you 
say the danger of war over the Suez Canal is now ended or reduced ?” 
My answer was, “No, it has not been ended. I think it has been 
reduced.” 
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I think the evaluation was reasonably correct. Of course, we do 
not, any of us, claim that we can read the future. 

There occur the unpredicted and to some extent the unpredictable. 
I think that the evaluation you are getting here is as good as reason- 
ably possible under all the circumstances. , 

It was prepared in a very careful way through our organizations, 
our intelligence organizations, our diplomatic corps and the like, 
which are wholly bipartisan and very largely the same people that 
were performing those or comparable functions during the prior 
administration. Certainly there is no effort on anybody’s part to try 
to mislead the American people and I can assure you you are getting 
what we believe is an absolutely frank, clear statement of the situation 
and evaluation of the risks and dangers, 

I do not guarantee that it will always prove to be correct but I 
think that it is as near a correct evaluation as is practically possible 
to achieve at the present time. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do I have any time left, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Secretary, I think if I had 5 hours, I could not 
ask all the questions that I would like to ask. I am going to confine 
myself to the military implications, questions that perhaps should 
be asked of Admiral Radford, but I am asking them of you because 
I want your interpretation of the resolution. 

If this resolution be passed, would it be mandatory upon the Presi- 
dent to use this power to send American troops and to take formal 
military action if a nation asks such? 

Secretary Duties. It would not be mandatory by any means. I do 
not think there is now in contemplation any significant new movement 
of troops or equipment. We have a pretty substantial military force 
in the area. The principal value of the resolution is its deterrent 
effect. 

I remember when I was in the Senate and helped carry with Senator 
Vandenburg a main part of the burden of the ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Senator Vandenburg said at that time, “It is not 
the force in being that is as significant as it is the assurance that if 
there is an attack and that if our help is wanted, it will be there.” 

He said, “That is”—I think he used the phrase—“the knockout 
deterrent.” 

Mrs. Cuurcn. My question is whether it is not putting a great 
burden upon the President alone to make the decision as to which 
country he will give aid and to which he will deny it. 

Secretary Duties. The principal burden perhaps is upon the coun- 
tries concerned because the question will be whether they request such 
aid or not. 

Now, of course, in two of the countries of the area, Turkey and 
Pakistan, we already are carrying out fairly substantial military 
assistance programs and they have the assurances that are contained 
in the North Atlantic Treaty and in the Southeast Asia Treaty. 

I can assure you that the kind of responsibility that is involved 
here is nothing that the President covets. I suspect that no man 
has ever been President who, more than President Eisenhower, feels 
that he does not want to take this kind of responsibility. As far as 
he is concerned I am quite sure he would much prefer to adopt the 
policy of waiting and seeing and then deciding with the Congress. 
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He adopts a different recommendation for one reason only. That 
is because he is sati and I might almost say reluctantly satis- 
fied—that that is necessary in order to save the area. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. But he is not definitely assuring nor are we assuring 
any nation that they will get the aid if they ask for it. In other 
words, there is still an element of doubt. 

Secretary Duties. There is a slight element of doubt but the ele- 
ment of doubt is very greatly reduced, if this action istaken. If there 
is no such action and an attack occurs, then there could not be any 
action at all until there had been action by the Congress, calling the 
Congress together if it was not then in session or having a debate if it 
was in session. 

The time, I think, to have that matter considered and decided as 
far as the Congress is concerned is now, because I can assure you that 
other countries who do not know the Congress as well as some of us, 
do not like to have their fate depend upon what might be a congres- 
sional debate conducted after they are once attacked. They want 
the debate before they are attacked because they believe, as a result 
of that, the attack will not occur. That has been the theory upon 
which we have operated almost everywhere: that if we give notice, 
if we are set to respond to an attack, then the attack will not occur. 

‘Mrs. Cuurcn. We would hope that would be true, Mr. Secretary, 
but I am assuming that you also have analyzed the implications, if 
that does not prove to be the case and that we are ready to meet them. 

Secretary Dutxes. I did not catch it. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I am sorry. I said that we would hope that would 
be the case but that I am assuming you and the President and all 
those who considered the resolution before it was brought to the Con- 
gress have considered the possibility that it might not be the necessary 

sychological deterrent and that we might find ourselves widely 
implicated ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mrs. Cxuvurcn. I understood this morning that we have commit- 
ments already with 42 nations and I wonder whether you would be 
willing to tell us how this extends our commitments. Of course, 
without defining the Middle East as you will in executive session 

Secretary Durzes. I cannot do it here on a country-by-country 
basis but it might extend our commitments in a significant way to 3 
or 4 additional countries. I say “in a significant way” because only 
if 1 of those 3 or 4 were attacked would the others be exposed to attack. 
For example, Iran is one of the significant ones. There could be, of 
course, an air attack, but that is, I “would say, unlikely where there is 

no opportunity also to attack by land. 

Mrs. Crurcn. My last question, Mr. Secretary, at this time deals 
with the fears expressed in some of the newspapers that there may be 
the possibility of other “Koreas” arising from this resolution—little 
wars spread over the world. Is that a fear we can dismiss? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I think that the Korean war was at least 
partially due to the fact that the men in the Kremlin thought they 
would be unopposed. I think that if there had been a comparable 
resolution at that time, there would not have been the Korean war. 
I am not saying that in criticism because these policies evolve gradu- 
ally. We started with Greece and Turkey and then we extended it— 
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we first started actually with this hemisphere with the Rio Pact ‘and 
then Greece and Turkey and then the North Atlantic Treaty. 

I think one must in all fairness recognize that these-things as a 
practical matter cannot all be done at once. 

Therefore, I do not at this point raise that in any spirit of criticism, 
but I do say that if there had been on the books in favor of Korea 
a resolution such as is now proposed, we would not have had the 
Korean war. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. If we had had such a commitment at the time of the 
situation in Vietnam, we would have had to go in automatically if the 
President so ordered ? 

Secretary Duties. No; we would not and there is certainly nothing 
whatever of an automatic character about this. Furthermore, the 
situation at that time in Vietnam was not such that we would have 
made or could properly have made it a subject for congressional 
— 

I discussed at that time the situation with congressional leaders 
from the Senate and from the House. We all agreed that until the 
colonial problem had been further solved, until there were genuinely 
free and independent countries there, it would be inappropriate for 
the United States to go in to support the French position there. 

Then after the grant of complete independence to Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia, then there was made the Southeast Asia Treaty which 
does cover those areas and that treaty was approved by the Senate by 
an almost unanimous vote. I think there was only one vote in the 
Senate against that treaty. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr, Secretary, am I right in remembering that that 
treaty merely requires that e: ich nation go back and take appropriate 
steps? It is not as far-reaching as the terms of this resolution; is it? 

Secretary Dutxes. That is a matter of interpretation but I think it 
is pretty much as far-reaching as this is. The difference is slight in 
my opinion. 

[ think both recognize that the national interest of the United 
States is identified with the security and peace of these other coun- 
tries, that our own peace and security would be jeopardized if there 
were an attack upon these countries and that we agree to take what- 
ever action is appropriate to meet the attack if it occurs. 

I consider that for all practical purposes the resolution here pro- 
posed is the approximate equivalent as near as we can get to treaty 
action. 

I would have felt it preferable in some ways if we could have had 
treaty action in this situation. But the situation is so confused among 
states in the area. I described, I think, this morning the very car eful 
consideration that had been given to the possibility of joining the 
Baghdad Pact and the reasons why it seemed impractical to do that. 
We might conceivably have acted by treaty here, but that did not 
seem to be a very practical possibility in view of the division of the 
area and the uncertainties in the area and the desirability, I think, of 
having greater flexibility and maneuverability than is possible with 
a treaty. 

I do not think that the implications from the standpoint of war 
or peace are appreciably different under this resolution from what 
they are, for example, under the Southeast Asia Treaty. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Secretary, I have one very general question that 
I would like to ask. 

Now that the President has made this request for authorization 
from the Congress, my concern is what the effect would be, worldwide, 
if Congress should refuse to give the requested authority. That is 
irrespective of the arguments pro and con that may be advanced as to 
whether the request for the authorization should have been made. 

In your opinion would it increase the political tensions in the 
Middle East and perhaps even invite a Soviet attack in the area if 
the Congress should refuse to give the President the requested 
authority ? 

Secretary Duties. In my opinion, the consequence in the area of a 
refusal or even of a prolonged delay or a sharp division would be 
quite disastrous as far as the area is concerned. I think it would 
mean that the area would be in a short time dominated by interna- 
tional communism, and the consequences of that would be very grave, 
indeed, throughout the world. 

As I said in my statement it would virtually nullify our whole 
effort in Western Europe through the Marshall plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

There are some cases where you set your hand to the plow and 
you have got to go ahead. 

We started to put our hand to this plow 10 years ago. We started 
with the so-called Truman Doctrine applied to Greece and Turkey. 
We have been moving on, we have been moving forward. 

Now we confront a situation which is not yet covered by substan- 
tially the same policies as had been applied in one or another area 
over the past 10 years. If we do not go ahead and make clear that 
those same policies are applicable to this area, then I think we are in 
effect writing this area off and if we write this area off, then it will 
have nullified and undone all these other steps we have taken during 
these 10 years. 

Mr. Jarman. Certainly the entire world is looking to us for the 
final position that the legislative and the executive branches take on 
this great issue. It certainly seems to me that the repercussions might 
be terrific around the world if, on a major piece of foreign policy, 
which this is, the Legislative should show a decided difference and 
division with the Executive in this policy. 

I will rest my final vote, Mr. Secretary, on the hearings that we 
are now beginning and on what we hear also from you and others 
in executive session. 

But I would say that my own initial reaction is certainly favorable. 
It seems to me that the requested authorization is dealing from 
strength, and dealing from strength has been the approach that I have 
hoped our Government would make. It is the one thing that the 
Soviet best understands. I certainly would like to go on record today 
as being initially favorable to the resolution. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Secretary, it might be said that if this resolution 
is adopted, it would authorize the Executive to put us in a state of war 
without further congressional action. That is, a declaration of war 
or otherwise. Would you give us your views upon that point? 
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Secretary Duties. Unfortunately, whether or not the United States 
is in war does not depend wholly upon the action of the President or 
the action of Congress. If that were the case I think we would never 
be in war. Actually, we have been in a number of wars recently and 
at no time during that period has Congress declared war. Congress 
has found that we were in a state of war because other people attacked 
our vital interests. 

Now, I do not call this a declaration of war, either present, future, 
or deferred. I call this a declaration of peace because I do not believe 
that peace can be preserved unless we make clear in advance that if 
aggressors attack the freedom and independence of other countries, 
which would be but a prelude to attacks which would come always 
nearer and nearer to us, that we are going to do something about it 
and something serious about it. If we do not make that clear in 
advance, then ‘I think these attacks are much more apt to occur. 

You go back to the earliest great pronouncement in this field, that 
of President Monroe, which announced the Monroe Doctrine. What 
did he say? He said to the nations of Europe, in effect, that “if you 
attompt to seize any more territory in this hemisphere or if you seek 
to impose your political system of despotism into this hemisphere, 
that will be a danger to the peace and security of the United States 
which we would not sit quietly and accept but we would act against it.” 

That was originally done as a unilateral declaration, it has always 
been endorsed and accepted by the Congress. Recently, it was reaf- 
firmed in the reaffirmation of the Caracas Declaration in reference to 
es communism in this hemisphere. 

I do not think anybody ever thought the Monroe Doctrine was : 
declaration of war. It was a declaration of peace and that is what we 
are bringing here. 

Mr. Apair. It is possible, Mr. Secretary, however, that if this is 
adopted, our Armed Forces might be engaged without further con- 
gressional action ; is it not? 

Secretary Dun tes. That is quite true, but that is also true in respect 
to a good many other parts of the world. 

As I say, our forces were engaged at Pearl Harbor before Congress 
acted. ‘That was not because we wanted them to but because the vital 
interests of the United States were attacked. When interests that are 
deemed to be vital are attacked, then we may be in war whether we like 
it or not and whether Congress acts or not. 

I would like nothing better, if it could be guaranteed we would not 
be in a war unless Congress first approved it, but unfortunately the 
other fellow does not always see it that way. 

Mr. Aparr. And you would not regard this then, if it is to be enacted, 
as a situation in which the Congress is surrendering an undue amount 
of authority to the Executive? 

Secretary Duties. I do not. I believe that it is an expression by 
the Congress, at a time when it is appropriate and likely to preserve 
the peace, of the fact that if areas which are vital to the free world 
are sought to be forcibly seized by international communism, we will 
do something serious about it and that Armed Forces of the United 
States can be used. That situation already prevails as regards a very 
great deal of the endangered world. To do a comparable thing here 
1s, I think, in no sense a surrender of the congressional prerogative. 
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It is an exercise of the congressional prerogative at a time when it is 
most apt to preserve the peace. 

Mr. Aparr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Gorpon, Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr, Secretary, as one member of this committee I am 
glad to see this administration at last facing up to the realities of a 
very dangerous situation. At first blush let me say for the record 
that I am in favor of this resolution. There may be certain features 
of it, particularly the foreign aid feature, that I am not wholly in 
accord with. Butasto the standby authorization for the use of troops 
in the Middle East, I am in favor of giving the President that power 
although I think he perhaps already has it as the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces. 

I just hope that this will not be a continuation of the current 
foreign policy which, in my own opinion, has been a policy of blowing 
hot and then blowing cold. I think that the time has long passed 
when we should take a firm stand and follow a firm course. 1 think 
that the time is long past when we should throw aside some of the 
pacifistic tendencies that we have been exemplifying and I am not too 
sure there are not some very strong pacifistic influences within the 
State Department which should long ago have been rooted out. May 
I hasten to add, Mr. Secretary, that I have long felt that you have 
stood in opposition to some of those influences. 

I believe that pacifism leads to war, and I think that pacifism is 
interpreted as a sign of great weakness. I do find it hard to reconcile 
the position the administration is taking today with the position that 
it took not very long ago in assuring the Russians that they need have 
no fear of our participating in a war of liberation of the satellites. 

I would like to hear you comment today, Mr. Secretary, on the two 
positions which seem to be incompatible, each w vith the other, to me. 
Recently we assured Russia she would not need to worry about our 
participating in a war of liberation of any of the satellites. Today 
we expect to reap some kind of psychological value from the passage 
of this resolution which will assure the peoples of the Middle East 
that they will not stand alone in the event of aggression. 

Secretary Duties. You made a number of observations and I will 
not comment on all of them because some of them relate to past history 
where we might not wholly agree, but the important thing is that we 
reach agreement about what we do now. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt you? I am just in- 
terested in, as I said before, an explanation of, what seems to me to 
be, two diverse and diametric positions, each inconsistent and in- 
compatible with the other. 

Secretary Duties. I was going on to that. 

Mr. Byrp. That is what I hope you will do. 

Secretary Dutirs. Yes. There is, first of all, what you might call 
the legal aspect, and then there is the practical aspect. Now, we are 
bound by the Charter of the United Nations and by the North Atlantic 
Treaty not to use force against the territorial integrity of any country 
and to seek to settle all of our disputes by peaceful means, so that 
international peace and justice are not endangered. 

I do not see, really, how we could act in relation, let us say, to 
Poland and Hungary without using force against the territorial in- 
tegrity of another country. From a practical standpoint, the attempt 
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to do so would almost certainly involve a general world war, in the 
course of which I suppose the first people to be totally exterminated 
would be the people of the satellite areas whom we were ostensibly 
going to help. So I believe from the standpoint both of our legal 
and moral undertakings and from the standpoint of practical expedi- 
ency the use of armed force in the satellite countries would probably 
not produce the results that we wanted and probably not be consistent 
with our Charter obligations. 

At the present time, what we are seeking to do is to create a situa- 
tion so that the territorial integrity of these countries in the Middle 
East will not be invaded by force from the Soviet. Union or nations 
controlled by international communism. It is a distinction, you might 
say, between defense and offense. I think that is a distinction which 
practically must be kept in mind if we are not to have nations all 
over the world engaging in military adventures to achieve what they 
think is a just and deserved result by means of attacking other 
countries. 

Now, there are at least half a dozen situations which I could name— 
I prefer not to name them publicly—where there are governments 
which are very anxious to attack in order to remedy what they con- 
sider to be great injustices. The United States does not believe they 
should do that, and our influence was used against it last November, 
because we believe that the kind of a world we are trying to build 
must depend upon the nonresort to war and attack in order to pro- 
duce good results. I do not think you produce good results that way. 
I think if we start to operate on that principle that this whole effort 
at world order which was begun after the First World War with 
the projected League of Nations, as now reflected by the United 
Nations, will all collapse. 

It is very tempting to think about the use of force to accomplish 
a good result and to remedy an injustice, but I believe that the more 
effective way to do that is to be found in other processes which are 
available. They are not quick processes, but I do not think that the 

rar process is necessarily a quick process. You can start war in a 
hurry, but it takes a long, long time before you have overcome the 
consequences of a war. 

International communism first got hold of Russia after World War 
I. International communism got hold of much of the rest of Europe 
after World War Il. I would not want to guarantee that if we went 
to war to try to free the satellites and we had World War III you 
would not find international communism at the end controiling a 
lot more than when it started. I do not believe in using war as an 
instrument of national policy when it has to be an aggressive war. 

That is not pacifism. You quite rightly say I am not a pacifist by 
any means whatsoever, but I do believe that our use of force should be 
essentially defensive in accordance with article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations and that we should not engage in offensive military 
operations except as we or our vital interests may first be attacked. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, I am still not satisfied, but I will not press 
that at the moment. I just cannot see why our Government, through 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, had to assure Russia that 
she had no reason to fear our participation m any war of liberation. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Your time is up, Mr. Byrd. 

Secretary Dutxxs. I do not think we ever did that, as I recall. 
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Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Prouty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have just one question. Will the adoption of this 
resolution extend to the United Nations any responsibility for the 
development and implementation of American foreign policy? I 
think perhaps you answered it at least by implication this morning, 
but I have heard considerable concern on that score expressed by 
various Members of Congress and I think you should make your views 
very clear. 

Secretary Duties. There are certain aspects of our foreign policy 
in relation to this area which are reflected in the programs and policies 
of the United Nations. That is not a coincidence; that is because we 
are an influential member of the United Nations. 

We introduce these resolutions and if they win sufficient support 
they are adopted and then that becomes a United Nations responsi- 
bility at our initiative. That is true in relation primarily, as far as 
this area is concerned, to three major matters. 

The first is the maintenance of the armistice lines between Israel and 
the Arab States, lines which were negotiated under the auspices of 
the United Nations; and in general the development of a greater con- 
dition of tranquillity as between Israel and the Arab countries. 

The second thing is the case of the Arab refugees, of which there are 
nearly a million—some 800,000 to 900,000—who are a great charge 
against the conscience of people who feel that these people ought to 
be kept alive and cared for under the best possible conditions and in 
due course assimilated where they can be useful members of society 
and productive members of society. That is a task which is being 
carried out by the United Nations. 

The United States makes a very substantial contribution to the 
United Nations to help it carry out its tasks. 

Then there is the problem of the immediate status and then the long- 
range status of the Suez Canal. Both aspects of that matter are 
being dealt with by the United Nations. 

Those are certain areas where United States policy is being carried 
out by and through the United Nations, not because it is United 
States policy but ‘because we, as a member of the United Nations. 
have a duty and a responsibility to propose to the United Nations 
activities which we think it can usefully and properly and perhaps 
to best advantage carry out. We have done so, and in these respects 
that is the view not just of our own but of the great majority, an 
overwhelming majority, of the world community reflected by the 
United Nations. 

Now, there are some other aspects of United States policy which 
cannot be carried out by and through the United Nations. That is 
basically the problem of security and to some extent the problem of 
economic aid and military planning. It cannot do that because, as I 
point out, the veto power the Soviet Union has and uses in the 
Security Council makes it impossible for the Security Council to 
be what the Charter contemplates; that is, the primary means of 
preserving international peace and security. Therefore, we have to 
use the alternative authority which article 51 grants; namely, to 
exercise the inherent right of collective self-defense. : 

Most of the economic aid cannot usefully be conducted perhaps 
through the United Nations. We do make some contribution to the 
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United Nations for that purpose, but the United Nations is not in a 
very good position to differentiate between countries which are Com- 
munist dominated and those which are not. Perhaps we wish it 
could, but the fact of the matter is that the Soviet Union is a member 
of the United Nations, and some of the satellites are members, and 
we do not like to see our economic aid distributed in ways which 
might lead to the countries dominated by international communism 
getting the benefit of that aid. So there are limitations upon the 
degree to which we can work by and through the United Nations. 

Mr. Proury. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, should this resolution be adopted and should this 
policy go into effect, do you feel it will be necessary for this country 
to station additional troops overseas ? 

Secretary Duties. Do I think so? 

Mr. Setpen. Yes. 

Secretary Dunes. I would rather have you put that question 
to Admiral Radford when he appears in executive session. 

Mr. Seven. There are 2 or 3 points on the economic aid which 
possibly you can clarify for me. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mr. Se_pen. You mentioned the $200 million request. Does that 
mean that the $200 million contained in the resolution is going to be 
added to the $100 million appropriated in section 401 of the Mutual 
Security Act and to the transfer authority of $150 million contained 
‘in that same section ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. It would mean that that would be shifted, 
you might say, from one pocket to another. The President’s dis- 
cretionary fund is being pretty rapidly depleted by another event 
which was not foreseen nor forseeable at the time when the mutual 
security legislation was passed; and that is the Hungarian situation. 
The relief of Hungarian refugees and transportation to this country 
and so forth is principally now being taken care of out of that fund 
so that fund is being rather rapidly depleted. 

Furthermore, the needs of the area of the Middle East have very 
greatly increased, for reasons I spoke of this morning; because of the 
stoppage in some cases of the flow of the oil that is sold, the oil royal- 
ties, and so forth. Therefore, on the basis of using your dollar 
ammunition where it is most needed, we believe that some of what is 
now in other pockets, so to speak, should be shifted to replenish and 
somewhat enlarge the President’s discretionary fund. 

It is not proposed—and we keep repeating this—either to authorize 
or appropriate a single dollar more, as far as this legislation is 
concerned. 

Mr. SrLpen. You mean, of course, during the current fiscal year. 

Secretary Dutzes. That is right. 

Mr. Sevpen. Will there be additional requests later on for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959? 

Secretary Duties. Well, there will be coming along the President’s 
request for the Mutual Security Act for next year. 

Mr. Sevpen. And any funds to augment the policy during the next 
year will be included in the Mutual Security Act; is that correct? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 
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Mr. Seipen. Let me ask you one other question. If the President 

‘ansfers these funds before the 80th of June—and certainly he will 
‘lo so—then will this resolution have the effect of continuing after the 
30th of June the funds that are not obligated by that time by the 
President ? 

Secretary Duttzs. I will have to get some expert advice here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. HOLLISTER, DIRECTOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Hottister. Offhand I would think that while this would give 
the authority to the President to use that in any way without limita- 
tions, that would not, probably, carry over without the approval 
of the Appropriations ‘Committee. 

Mr. SELDEN. In other words, if they are not obligated by the 30th 
of June they will not carry over? 

Mr. Hotxisrer. Unless something specific is said in the resolution. 

Mr. Sevpen. Can I assume, then, that under this resolution they 
will not? 

Mr. Hoxtisrer. It gives the President authority to use them. On 
second thought, I suppose that the taking away of all limitations of 
every kind gives the President the right to use $200 million of funds 
alre: udy appropriated and that would, I suppose, even give a continu- 
ing right. I think I should therefore change my first impression, 
but I would want to check up to be certain. 

Mr. Sevpen. I would like to have a definite answer on that subject, 
if you can make it available for the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duttrs. I am glad I had an expert here to answer that 
question for me. 

Mr. Hotuister. Who answered it so well. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Duties. You know the provisions of these laws are so 
intricate that I find it extremely difficult to answer these questions. 
I would say that the pe irticular section 5, I think it is, of this suggested 
joint resolution which the chairman has introduced, was in a constant 
state of being revised. I expect it went through 20 revisions, because 
the laws are so many and so complicated it is extremely difficult to 
know just what you are doing. I hope we have the best answer. If 
we have not, we will try to cooperate w ith the Congress in finding a 
better way to express what we want to do, which is something very 
simple. Money has been appropriated. That is over the dam and done. 
In that appropriation a certain amount was made to be expendable 
at the President’s discretion. That amount has been very largely 
depleted and is being depleted because of the Hungarian situation. 
Furthermore, the needs in the Middle East have greatly increased in 
the last 6 months because of the consequences of the Suez affair, the 
fighting and biocking of the pipeline from Iraq to Syria, and so forth. 
Therefore, we are suggesting that out of the money already appro- 
priated, having in mind on the one hand the depletion of the present 
fund and the increase of the need, up to $200 million—and it may not 
be that much which is actually required—be transferable from other 
areas of lesser need ito this area. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Pilcher. 
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Mr. Pitcner. Mr. Secretary, with our alliances over there with 
most of these countries, does the President not want this resolution 
almost as much for the psychological effect that it will have on these 
small countries and also on the Soviet Union as anything else? 

Secretary Duties. I would like to answer in a slightly different 
form of words. 

The most important single aspect of this matter is that the United 
States, acting through whatever available voices there are—that is, 
the President and the ( ‘ongress—should make clear that we have a 
very serious interest indeed in the continued independence of this 
area and its freedom from control by international communism, Now, 
this has not been an area where in the past the United States has 
taken a very lively interest, primarily because other countries have 
done so. Until recently, most of this area was a colonial area. It 
was first under the Ottoman Empire. This was an area about which 
the Ottoman 8 concerned itself. Then, after the end of the 
First. World War, it was parceled out in mandates, principally to 
Br itain and F rance, who took over mandates for this area, and they 
exercised the principal authority. That condition existed until after 
the Second World War, when there began this evolution toward inde- 
pendence by the ns tions, but the countries which had the mandates 
there, notably the British and the French, continued a great many 
of their a ee connections—British connections in Iraq, in 
Egypt, in Jordan, and so forth, in the Persian Gulf area. Under those 
circumstances the United States took a benevolent interest in the 
situation but did not take an active interest. 

Now the area is endangered as never before because of the conse- 

uences of the recent fighting there which have largely dissipated 
the influence of the British and French in the area, and the question is, 
what is the United States going to do? 

As I said this morning, we have no desire or purpose whatsoever to 
move in any colonial sense. All we want to do is to say to Russia, 
“Stay out,” and to help to build up the vitality of these ‘countries as 
independent countries. I believe this is the first time, really, it has 
become of great importance that we should do so. 

We did, of course, take a great interest in the creation of the State 
of Israel, and we have strongly supported the existence of the State 
of Israel. That came after the Second World War. But in the Arab 
countries, we have not taken as lively an interest as other countries 
have, and the question now is, will we really help support the entire 
area, Arab and Israel, to stay free ? 

Mr. Pivcuer. If you can, answer this question directly. Is it your 
opinion and the opinion of the President of the United States and his 
advisers that by passing this resolution it will help prevent a shooting 
war instead of provoking a shooting war ? 

Secretary Duties. That is my profound conviction, and also that 
of the President. We believe that the greatest risk of war is the risk 
of miscalculation; that countries with aggressive purposes might 
think that they can perhaps grab off a bit here and grab off a bit there 
without being caught at it or being seriously opposed. The thing is 
if you are going to oppose them, say it in advance and say it clearly 
and strongly, so there is no question or doubt about it. That, ¥ 
believe, is the best way that there is to preserve peace. | 

Mr. Prccuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Before we start on our second round of questioning, I wish to wel- 
come several of our new members who have been designated today 
to serve on the Foreign Affairs Committee: Mr. O’Hara of Illinois; 
Mr. Fountain, of North Carolina; Mr. Coffin, of Maine; and Mr. 
Fascell, of Florida. I wish you would rise and present yourselves. 

We welcome you here on this committee. 

We will now proceed with our second round of questions. May I 
start with Mr. Chiperfield, since I want to reserve some questions for 
executive session ? 

Mr. Currerrrecp. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this time. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Secretary, the recent acts of aggression in the 
Middle East have come from non-Communist sources. How will the 
administration cope with similar situations if they arise in the future 
under this resolution ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I suppose we would cope with them in 
much the same way; namely, by appeal to the United Nations to bring 
about a cease-fire, but I may say that the result of the recent experi- 
ments has not been such, in my opinion, as to make it likely that there 
would be any early repetition. 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Secretary, reports in the British press indicate 
that Egypt, Syria, and Jordan are already under the indirect Soviet 
control. Do you feel that those countries would cooperate under this 
resolution ? 

Secretary Duties. I do not share the view, if that be the view, 
that these governments are at the present time under the control of 
international communism. There is no doubt that there is a certain 
amount of Communist influence in the countries. I think that there 
is a reasonable chance these countries will cooperate in this program, 
although naturally that would depend upon further exploration, 
explaining the plan to them and getting their views. I would not 
want to seem to prejudge that or take for granted one or another 
choice that they might make. 

Mr. Morean. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. No questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Secretary, it seems to me this resolution sets 
bounds beyond which Communist aggression will be challenged. 
Does not such a declaration give the international Communists a 
rather clearly defined area in which they can expect to proceed in 
imposing their political systems without any serious challenge? 

Secretary Dutixs. Well, we have taken national action to meet that 
risk in almost all areas where it has seemed to be a serious and immi- 
nent risk. This Middle East area is perhaps the most important and 
most significant area where we have not yet taken that action. I 
do not know of any other area which is in jeopardy and where the 
jeopardy in that area might be increased in any way by this resolution. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. International communism has made its greatest 
gains without the use of military forces, especially in the early stages 
of conquest. Can it be expected that the enactment of this resolution 
would be moving toward a decision to challenge Communist expansion 
with whatever means might be required ? 
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Secretary Duties. Well, I would question, sir, the suggestion that 
international communism has made its greatest gains without any 
military support. I think the contrary is the case. 

Mr. CarnanHAn. I said without the use of military forces in the 
arly stages of conquest and this is especially true of Communist ex- 
pansion since World War II. 

Secretary Duties. The satellite countries and the Baltic States were 
all taken over by milits ary force. In 1940 it was the Soviet Armies 
that went into the Baltic States, and it was the presence of the Soviet 
forces at the end of World War II in the Eastern European countries 
which, I would say, enabled international communism to get control. 

I pointed out that in the case of Czechoslovakia there was not mili- 
tary force of the Soviet Union in Czechoslovakia at the time of the 
coup, but I did point out those forces were massed on the border and 
there was a threat of invasion at the time when it took control. 

I do not know of any area, with the possible exception of Albania, 

which is really a special case, where international communism has 

gained much of a foothold unless it has been helped by the potential, 
at least, of Soviet military power. 

Mr. Carnanan. Does the administration feel that there is likely to 
be any immediate Communist overt armed aggression anywhere in 
the area ? 

Secretary Duties. We just do not know about that. What we do 
know is that there is the power to take such action; that there is the 
temptation to take such action; and that there are no restraints, legal 
or moral, against the taking of such action. Under those circum- 
stances it would, I think, be rather reckless to assume that there is no 
danger of the action. I do not believe that we are going to know 
whether or not they act until they have acted. We will not get more 
than a few hours notice, probably. That is the assumption on which 
we go so far as the United States is concerned and so far as Western 
Europe is concerned and so far as the Far East is concerned, and I 
think the only prudent theory upon which to act is that when so great 
a power exists in despotic hands and is tempted to be used and there 
are no moral or legal inhibitions against it, we have to assume that 
there is a risk, 

Mr. Carnauan. Is the policy to be considered a policy of contain- 
ment ? 

Secretary Dunes. It is a policy of containment in the sense that 
we do not want them to expand; that is true. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is this resolution designed to be a policy of contain- 
ment or is it intended to be a deterrent to further expansion ? 

Secretary Dutuzs. It will be a deterrent to further expansion. 

Mr. Carnanan. but the expansion, you say, will only be made by 
military action. 

Secretary Duties. No; excuse me. I said by military action or the 
potential of military action. Czechoslovakia, as I pointed out, had 
no military action, but there was a threat. 

Mr. CarnaHan. So long as the Communists proceed under “poten- 
tial military action,’ > then we probably have no recourse under this 
resolution. 

Secretary Duties. No, but if we take this action the nations will not 
feel threatened. I feel absolutely confident, for example, that if 
Czechoslovakia had enjoyed the assurance which could come from this 
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resolution and which could come from the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Communists would never have taken over Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. No questions at this point, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I will reserve mine. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Chairman, I reserve my questions for the execu- 
tive session, however I would like to comment as one who has been 
thoroughly convinced that the amounts authorized and appropr iated 
for the Mutual Security Act were vitally necessary in every area, and 
justified for every area, I am anxiously awaiting explanation and 
justification for the transfer of the $200 million im section 3 of the 
resolution. Likewise, I am sure we should discuss the possibility of 
amending this resolution so that it will actually mean something. 

I will reserve my questions until the executive session. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. I make the same reservation, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Things are going very smoothly, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Smrru. There is trouble ahead, though. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Bururson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Mrrrow. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of the resolution which is before us, 
section 2 states: 


The President is authorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United States— 


and so forth, provided that such employment shall be consonant with 
the treaty obligations of the United States and the Charter of the 
United Nations, and then states: 


And actions and recommendations of the United Nations. 


Is it possible that a situation might arise where we would deem that 
action would be necessary for the security of the United States which 
did not agree with the actions and recommendations of the United 
Nations and, if so, is that particular part of the resolution not a 
restriction on our actions? 

Secretary Duties. I do not think it is an effective restriction on 
our action because the United States, of course, itself possesses a veto 
power in the Security Council, and no action could be taken in the 
Security Council without our concurrence. That would be the prin- 
cipal source—-perhaps the only source—of the recommendations and 
action expressed here. It is possible that there could be recommenda- 
tions in the General Assembly, but whether or not we would regard 
them as such is a question. Those would only be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote and whether or not they are of such a character as we would 
consider them to be included in this reservation would be dependent 
upon the character of the action. In the main the Security Council 
would act either under chapter 6 or under chapter 7, where it: makes 
recommendations and takes action. There is a whole variety of 
forms of resolutions to he adopted in the Tinited Nations. Some of 
them are called recommendations. Some of them are called calls to 
action. Some of them are called invitations, and so forth. 
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I do not feel that there is any practical likelihood of any United 
N il action which we would not want to conform to. I may say 
that in the Greek-Turkey resolution the Congress went a bit further 
than is suggested here. There the resolution prov ided that we would 
cease our action at the request either of the Security Council, as to 
which we waived our rights of veto, or a recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This is somewhat ‘comparable to that, but does not 
go as far as the Congress went in that respect in the Greek-Turkey 
resolution. 

Mr. Merrow. You have no fear, then, from your response, that this 
would hamper our actions? 

Secretary Duirs. No, sir 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Kerry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to clear up an answer you just made 
to one of Mr. Carnahan’s questions. I believe it was January 2 when 
we had the first meeting with you, and I asked you a similar question. 
I asked you if the Executive had received any warning of any immi- 
nent overt aggressive move by the U.S. S. R. at this time in the Middle 
East. I believe you answered it differently. Am I correct? I wish 
you would answer that again. 

Secretary Dutzes. I think I said—and certainly I will now say, as 
I said in substance before—that we do not have any concrete evidence 
of a planned attack upon this area, All that we know are the facts 
which I outlined. First, there is the power to attack. Secondly, 
there is the temptation to attack. And the fact that the power is 
lodged in the hands of despotic rulers who do not feel bound either by 
their obligations under the United Nations Charter or by any moral 
considerations is involved. Under those circumstances, it seems to me 
prudence requires us to take into account the possibility that there may 
be an attack. Under modern conditions, attacks like this occur vir- 
tually without any prior warning. The fact that we do not know 
about an attack being planned does not, by any means, prove that it 
may not be in the process of being pl: anned. 

Mrs. Keiiy. That being the case, Mr. Secretary, are we not putting 
the cart before the horse to a degree? W hy do we not assert our 
leadership at this time in forcing the basic settlement of the issues that 
are controversial in hee area ? 

Secretary Duties. The purpose of this resolution, as has been the 
purpose of the ries of other acts this Nation has taken, has been to 
deter attack and not just to meet it. If we wait until there is an 
attack, then it is too late to avoid an attack. The time to stop it is 
before it starts. And we cannot tell when it is going to start. There- 
fore, we must act on the assumption that it might start any day, and 
for that reason we should say to anybody who may be contemplating 
such an attack: “Before you move, bear i in mind that you may have to 
meet the force of the United States.” That is what we have said 
virtually all around the world, except in this area. 

Mrs. Krtiy. Mr. Secretary, if the President decides or deems it 
necessary to move into this area with our troops, can we expect the 
British and French to pe us, if we request it ? 

Secretary Duties. T do not know whether we can count on them 
to help us, or not. Of course, the British are still a member of the 
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Baghdad Pact and have certain obligations under that Pact. Their 
status under the pact has been somewhat altered since the attack on 
Egypt. But I would assume that the British would, if they continue 
as members of the Pact, as I have no reason to doubt, assist according 
to their ability under the Baghdad Pact. 

Mrs. Ketxy. Did you discuss this policy with the British and 
French prior to the announcement ? 

Secretary Duties. No; we did not discuss it with the British and 
the French prior to having substantially agreed upon it. I did have 
a meeting at which I told the British and French Ambassadors gen- 
erally about the way our minds were working. That was about a week 
or so ago, I guess. We have had no comments from their Govern- 
ments, one way or the other. 

Mrs. Keiiy. That was my next question. You have not at this point 
received any comments on it from the British and French Govern- 
ments ? 

Secretary Duties. No. I think they probably have been waiting to 
get the more full exposition of the plan as outlined by President Eisen- 
hower and the pending legislation. Of course I could not discuss the 
pending legislation with them because it was still in process of forma- 
tion. We were still discussing it with Members of Congress and it 
actually did not assume its final form as far as the Executive is con- 
cerned until just a few hours before the President spoke on Saturday. 

Mrs. Kerty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a few other 
points on construction of the resolution. On line 10, page 2, it refers 
to— 

The President is authorized to undertake, in the general area of the Middle East, 
military assistance programs with any nation or group of nations of that area 
desiring such assistance. 

That is a peculiar statement because it does not say “located” in that 
area, but it rather infers any nations with certain interests in that area. 
Does that line 10 include, for example, one of the colonial powers of 
Britain or France? 

Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, I am unfortunately without a 
copy of the committee print. 

(A copy of the resolution was handed to Secretary Dulles.) 

Secretary Duties. This is line 10? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes, line 10, on page 2. I will read it again: 

The President is authorized to undertake, in the general area of the Middle 
East, military assistance programs with any nation or group of nations of that 
area desiring such assistance. 

That does not refer really to a physical geographical location but 
it seems to infer nations with certain interests in that area. The ques- 
tion on construction is whether that includes the colonial powers, for 
example, Britain and France? 

Secretary Duties. No. 

Mr. Furron. When the United States was dealing first with Korea 
the problem was, of course, what was left out in stating the official 
United States position. By our leaving out other areas such as Africa 
or maybe Austria or maybe Yugoslavia, are we inviting some other 
kind of action simply by our omission ? 
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By the way, I ain certainly opposed to that junior dictator Tito com- 
ing here to the United States on an invitation by this Administration 
through the State Department. I think Mrs. Kelly will join me in 
that, will you not, Mrs. Kelly ? 

Mrs. Ketxy. Definitely. 

Mr. Fuxron. If there are to be foreign dictators coming to this 
country, let them be first grade dictators instead of second grade, 
and without invitation from the Government of the free American 
people. 

Secretary Duxuxs. I have lost the question. 

Mr. Fuuron. Suppose we now leave out certain areas as was done 
in the case of Korea, does it invite action, for example, in Austria or 
Yugoslavia or the southern part of Africa ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, it can, of course, be argued that we should 
take action like this with respect to all the world and do it all at 
once. 

Mr. Futron. Yes, but that is the point Iam bringing up. Are we, 
area by area, as soon as something alarming turns up, then turning 
the area over lock, stock, and barrel to the President to do it? Is 
Congress by this series of resolutions adopting the policy of giving 
up its power in any area where there is trouble / 

Secretary Duties. When it is a situation where it seems that there 
is a practical risk of war unless the position of the Nation is made 
clear in advance, then we come to Congress and ask it to take its 
part—or perhaps I should say give it the opportunity to take its 
part—to help deter or prevent such war. We do not think there is 
danger in many of these areas to which you refer. Therefore we do 
not bring those situations to Congress because we do not believe it is 
desirable to have this thing done on a blanket worldwide scale cov- 
ering all the nations of the world. It is too difficult to define the con- 
ditions and that would, indeed, involve a more or less blanket world- 
wide grant of authority to the President without our being able to 
prevent any concrete, specific reasons why the Congress should act at 
that particular time and in this particular way. 

I do not think there is reason for Congress to act unless and until 
there is a situation of some danger that confronts the nations. I do 
not think there is any likelihood of Soviet armed attack against the 
Union of South Africa, for example. Nor is it likely against the 
State of Austria. There are guarantees in relation to Austria which 
I think are reasonably dependable at the present time. Furthermore, 
we know that Austria prefers to take a position of independence and 
does not want the kind of assistance that would be proffered by such a 
resolution as this. ‘That also applies to certain other countries such 
as India. But where there is reason to believe there is susceptibility, 
and where there is reason to believe there is danger, then the President 
believes he has the duty to bring the situation to the attention of Con- 
gress because in that case it can make and in the past has made a very 
substantial contribution to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Futron. Suppose that Israel is attacked by a nation that is 
either supplied with arms or advised by communist-minded people, 
and Israel then says she is being attacked by such a country, and asks 
the United States for help. Then what happens under this resolu- 
tion? Israel advises the United States, “All right, we are about to be 
attacked. Here is the situation.” Here Israel’s opponent may not 
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be under the domination of international communism but certainly 
well supplied and well advised. 

Secretary Duties. Under this resolution unless the country is under 
the control of international communism it would not apply. 

Mr. Fuuron. So if there were technicians or military personnel or 
supplies and equipment from Communist sources in neighboring 
countries of some size, then am I correct, that without international 
communism domination of that nation threatening Israel, is not suffi- 
cient for this resolution to apply ? 

Secretary Duttes. No. 

Mr. Fcrron. On page 3—— 

Chairman Gorvon. Your time is up. 

Mr. Funtron. May I have 1 more minute? 

Chairman Gorpvon. All right. 

Mr. Futon. On page 3, line 5, it says— 
not to exceed $200 million from any appropriations now available for carrying 
out the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

Is that $200 million in addition to the transferability provisions that 
already exist in the mutual security law, because the language of this 
resolution certainly does not say it. Does that mean that amount in 
addition to the transferability provisions that already exist? 

Secretary Duties. It does, I suppose, as far as the language goes. 
Actually virtually all the economic funds, at least, are obligated or 
close to being obligated at the present time, so there is no practical 
possibility of transferring very large sums of money, and it may very 
well be that the President does not find it useful or necessary to trans- 
fer as much as this. I would say it probably would not be as much as 
this sum because of the difficulty of obligating the money in the brief 
period of time available between now and the end of the year. 

Mr. Futon. Is this provision in addition to the current in-built 
transferability provision under the Mutual Security Act? 

Secretary Dutzes. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Furron. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Secretary, I was inclined on first blush to 
be against this resolution. You have weakened my resolution to some 
extent because I believe in the containment of communism and always 
have. I believe it is the only way you can operate against the 
Communists. 

I have a question along that line I would like to get you to talk about 
a little bit more. You made a great deal of issue today of the fact 
you are not going in and violate territorial integrity, that you are 
only going in if the country says it is being attac ked by international 
communism and asks our assistance. 

Hungary was attacked by Russian tanks. Mr. Nagy—I do not 
admire him greatly but he was better than they have now—the Rus- 
sians invaded and he asked for assistance. In view of some of the 
statements by the administration that the enslaved nations can count 
on us, what is the difference between his asking for assistance and our 
standing aside and letting his government be forcibly overthrown, 
and our anxiety to goin in the case of the Arab nations? Is it because 
of their deeply religious background that we are so interested, or be- 
cause of the oil in there, or what is it? 
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Secretary Duties. Of course I do not think the facts about the 
Hungarian situation are exactly as you have portrayed them, Con- 
gressman. In the first place, we never received any request for mili- 
tary assistance from Nagy that I am aware of. I was sick part of 
that time and I cannot be an absolute guarantor of that, but Ti. do not 
believe we were ever asked for military assistance by Prime Minister 
Nagy. In any event, he is not there at the present time nor is there 
any government in Hungary at the present time that is asking for 
military assistance. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I do not quite agree with that, but for the 
purpose of this question suppose I agree with your statement he did 
not ask for assistance. Suppose the same situation exists in the Mid- 
die East then in 3 or 4 days the person who asks for aid is not there 
any more? Say th: at great champion of democracy, King Saud, asks 
for our help and in 3 or 4 days he is not there ? 

Secretary Duties. I would expect the request would be made in a 
character and form so that it would not necessarily depend on the 
existence, the life, or the whim of any single person. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I had hoped it would be that w ay, but from what 
I know of the Arab countries—I do not know of any except those in 
the Baghdad Pact where there would be anybody to act except one 
person. In Egypt it would be Nasser; in Jordan it is hard to say, but 
there is no stable government so in that case maybe the resolution 
would not operate at all? 

Seer ‘etary Duties. If you think the resolution would not operate at 

|, I take it there would be no objection to passing it ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is exactly the way I feel about it but I do 
not want the hucksters to foist anything else on the American people 
to make them think something exists that does not exist. That is my 
only objection to it. Otherwise I see no objection. 

Secret: iry Dutxes. I do not know what you mean by hucksters, but 
perhaps it is just as well I do not. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I could fill you in by citing instances in Septem- 
ber and October of last year and the same in 1952. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Secretary, there has been some criticism that this 
Administration did not act a year ago on the same type of proposal, 
that we did not act 6 months ago or even 3 months ago. Is it because 
you feel or the President feels that the opportunity for American 
leade rship did not exist then and does now? 

Secretary Duties. That is partly the explanation. Until the events 
of the past 2 months, there did not seem to be occasion for a resolution 
of this character or for United States activity of this character, and 
perhaps we could not even have done so without a collision, you might 
sey, with friends and allies who perhaps had their own ideas about 
how to protect this situation. Now the idea of the United States 
assumes a greater relevancy than before. I do not believe we could 
have proceeded along this line until very recently. There was some 
thought, as the President indicated, of calling a special session of 
Congress along about the middle of December or thereabouts, at about 

the time the retirement of the British and the French seemed assur ed, 

but in view of the imminence of the present session of Congress, it 
was decided to wait until that time. But until the last 2 or 3 months 
I do not think we could have acted usefully in that sense. 
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Mr. Morano. Can you state when the usefulness of this resolution 
occurred in the minds of the Administration? Specifically, was it 
after the Suez or soon after? 

Secretary Duties. Yes; it was after the Suez. 

Mr. Morano. Now, Mr. Secretary, we have military assistance pacts 
in that area of one kind or another. Pakistan and Tur rkey, for example, 
are members of pacts of which we are a member. But there are some 
countries in the area with which we do not have pacts ¢ 

Secretary Duties. That is true. 

Mr. Morano. Even without the passage of this resolution you have 
authority to enter into a military assistance pact with any nation in 
that area; is that true? 

Secretary Dunes. We have authority under the Mutual Security 
Act to engage in programs of military assistance with these countries 
which would involve supplying them or allowing them to buy military 
equipment, usually, I think almost always, assisted by the presence 
in the country of military assistance groups. But that does not in- 
volve any political implications of what we would do. 

Mr. Morano. The country would have to sign an agreement of 
some kind spelling it out? 

Secretary Duties. That is right. They sign certain agreements 
the rhost significant elements of which are—— 

Mr. Morano. The point I am trying to make is that without this 
resolution you can do that, but this resolution does not preclude that 
such a military agreement could be signed before a country is attacked 
by overt aggression ? 

Secretary Duties. We do not expect by this legislation to reach 
any agreement with any country that would bind the United States. 
Is that an answer to your question ? 

Mr. Morano. Not quite. 

Secretary Duties. We have, for example, at the present time cer- 
tain agreements under the Mutual Security Act whereby we supply a 
certain amount of military equipment to these countries. We have 
such an agreement today with Iran, for example. That would run 
along and we would carry out the provisions of the resolution in sec- 
tion 2 pursuant to those existing arrangements of that character. 

They may request us to come to their aid if the attack occurs, but 
we will not have bound ourselves to come to their aid if an attack 
occurs. 

Mr. Morano. Without any nation being attacked, would you enter 
into a unilateral military assistance pact with any such nation? You 
have the authority to do it? 

Secretary Duties. We would do so—I think perhaps my apparent 
lack of responsiveness to your question is because it is not clear in my 
mind what you mean by a mutual assistance pact. 

Mr. Morano. Let us, for the sake of argument, say that either 
Egypt or Israel or both of them requested our Government to enter 
into a military assistance agreement with them under the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Secretary Duties. They have already done so, have they not? 

Mr. Morano. Before they were attacked. 

Secretary Duties. We have apparently a series of agreements with 
a number of those countries, some of which are necessary and designed 
to enable them to purchase military supplies in this country. 
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They are called reimbursable agreements. 

Then in the case of grant aids there is another form of agreement 
which is made, and we have those at the present time with Pakistan, 
Iran, Turkey, Ethiopia, Iraq, and Libya. 

I still am afraid I am not answering your question. That is not 
because I do not want to. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Secretary, it is getting late in the afternoon and I 
hate to test your endurance further. 

Secretary Duties. My endurance is all right. My mind may be 
slipping. 

Mr. Morano. I will ask another question. There is a great deal 
of question about the constitutionality, I mean about great constitu- 
tional questions in this proposal and previous proposals that have 
been made to us involving world problems. Have you, as a great 
constitutional lawyer, ever given consideration to amending the Con- 
stitution in order to meet this problem in a more permanent way 
than just by attacking it piecemeal every time an emergency arises? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I have thought of that, but I have a good 
deal of reverence and respect for the Constitution. It sometimes 
seems to be cumbersome, but under it our country has grown from an 
infant to being perhaps the greatest country in the world—and I 
refer to greatness not only in terms of material power but in terms 
of our moral influence in the world—and I have not yet seen the 
necessity for the kind of an amendment that you suggest. 

Mr. Morano. I do not suggest it. I am asking. 

Secretary Duties. Now, it is quite true that in most of the countries 
of the world it is absolutely clear that the head of government can use 
the armed forces without any reference to parliament. When the 
British and the French used their military force the 1st of November, 
they did so in both cases without any prior authorization from the Par- 
liament or the Chamber of Deputies. Some people might think the 
Constitution should be amended to give the President that degree of 
power. Some people think perhaps he already has it. Personally I 
think the process of requiring the Executive to come and talk it all over 
with the Congress when these great issues of war and peace may be at 
stake is a sound process and I would not like to see it changed. It 
seems cumbersome and shortcuts sometimes seem desirable, but 
I do not think you should shortcut when it comes to preserving the 
peace. We want all the advice and counsel we can get on that, in- 
cluding from the Congress. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, I would like briefly to clarify my state- 
ment and my position earlier. I was not taking the position that we 
should have gone to war with Russia or that we should have taken 
any action that might have resulted in war with Russia. Neither 
was I assuming the position that we should not have taken such 
action; but I cannot see the wisdom of assuring Russia that it had 
nothing to fear from us. It would seem to me to have been the better 
plan to let them guess at what we might have done. 

The question I have at this time, Mr. Secretary, is this: We have 
an effective Strategic Air Command capable of striking an effective 
blow quickly. We also possess atomic bombs and atomic weapons 
with which to wage effective total war. Is it not envisioned under 
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this resolution that we must be prepared to fight a very limited war in 
the Middle East ? 

Secretary Duntes. No, I do not think so. There are two words 
here which are used deliberately, “as he deems necessary to secure 
and protect.” . Those are the same words used in the Formosa reso- 
lution. We did not limit ourselves to the word “protect” but we 
included the word “secure,’ which may mean that the security is 
obtained by striking elsewhere, lines of communication and the like, 
and not limited to defending any particular area 

Mr. Byrp. But must we not anticipate a situation in which we 
might want to confine our activity to a certain area rather than to 
risk going into an all-out and total war? If I might restate my 
thesis here, it seems to me that we must be prepared to fight a war of 
brush-fire proportions; is that not true? 

Secretary Duties. We must be prepared to fight brush-fire wars. 

Mr. Byrp. In passing this resolution we must ‘be prepared to put out 
brush fires. Suppose that the Russians move into Syria or Turkey 
or Pakistan, or suppose Red China decides to send volunteers to 
Egypt. As I understand this resolution, it would mean that we would 
need to be prepared to protect the territorial integrity of the nation 
or group of nations being attacked overtly. We certainly would not 
want to go to the extreme of fighting an all-out war if it could be 
avoided; would we? 

Secretary Duties. No; we would want to limit our activity to the 
minimum necessary to accomplish the objective, and if the objective 
could be accomplished by local action, certainly that would be all that 
would be undertaken. If it required action outside of the area—for 
example, to attack staging areas, lines of communication, and the 
like—then that would be done. I do not envisage the possibility that 
there would be, for example, an all-out attack on the Soviet Union 
unless it was quite apparent that what was happening was deliberately 
intended to be the beginning of the Third World War. In that event 
we might have to act “differently. Those are matters which inevitably 
have to be left to the judgment of the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, our country has reduced its Armed Forces 
to a very great extent. I am under the impression that we have 
reduced our manpower in the Navy by about 6 percent, that we have 
reduced our manpower in the Marine Corps by about 14 percent, and 
in the Army by 29 percent. The figures may not be exactly correct, 
but certainly you will agree that our manpower has been very strenu- 
ously reduced. How, then, can we expect to possess the capability 
with which to fight an all-out war? Do we have the capability to go 
into Syria, for example, and protect that country from aggression ? 

Secretary Dutres. I am satisfied—and Admiral Radford can cor- 
rect me if I am wrong—but I am satisfied we do have the power to 
secure and protect 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt to say I think 
that question should be put at executive session. 

Secretary Duties. I think it would be better put at executive 
session. 

Mr. Byep. Mr. Secretary, I would suggest that you certainly could 
say “Yes” or “No” to that question. I ‘think you were getting ready 
to do so. 

Secretary Dutzes. I will say this: It is not “Yes” or “No,” but in 
every country in the world that maintains a military establishment 
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there has been a reduction of manpower as there has been an increase 
in effectiveness of weapons. The Soviet Union has claimed it reduced 
its manpower substantially, and I think it probably has. Great 
Britain has reduced her manpower. So effectiveness is not measured 
in terms of manpower alone. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I ask the question in the light of testi- 
mony given before this committee by General Quesada “during last 
November. He said at that time that he did not feel we have the 
capability of moving into Syria effectively and decisively. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr, Secretary, at the time the Formosa resolution 
was introduced we had quick and almost unanimous approval. The 
resolution was very definite. We felt we were not signing too much 
of a blank check. If this is an inappropriate question I will reserve 
it until executive session, but I wondered if you and the Administra- 
tion preferred to stick to the letter of this resolution or perhaps would 
accept such amendments as might achieve unanimous support of the 

resolution ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, unanimous support is a very difficult thing 
to get. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You had it in the House on the Formosa resolution. 

Secretary Duties. All but 3 votes in the House and all but 3 votes 
in the Senate. And I would hope this resolution would receive an 
overwhelming vote. It would certainly lose in effectiveness if it did 
not, but it would equally lose in effectiveness if, in order to try to 
get a unanimous vote, it was made more or less meaningless. I be- 
lieve it is possible to have a resolution which, like this, is meaningful 
and still gather for it an overwhelming vote. We have already modi- 
fied the proposed resolution consider: ably to meet what we felt were 
views of Members of the Congress, and while we do not have any 

rigid or fixed ideas, we feel the elements of the resolution are very 
essential. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I think some Members of the House have not had 
sufficient education on the subject and that there is something dif- 
ferent in this resolution than the Formosa resolution, which was in 
effect a statement of principle. 

Secretary Duties. The difference between the two is primarily due 
to the fact the area is larger. Even in the case of the Formosa reso- 
lution there was considerable doubt as to the area it covered, par- 
ticularly Quemoy and Matsu, which are small but of some significance. 
Despite that fact, the Congress, with only three votes against it in 
each House, adopted it. When this resolution has been discussed, 
I think the Congress by some comparable vote will approve it. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. I will reserve my other questions for executive session, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gornon. I want to introduce, for the benefit of the 
members who came in late, our new member from New York, Mr. 
Farbstein. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the next meeting of the committee will be 
in executive session and we have asked Secretary Dulles and Admiral 
Radford to meet in this same room tomorrow at 10:30 a. m. 

(Thereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee adjourned until Tues- 
day, January 8, 1957.) 
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TIONS IN THE GENERAL AREA OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1957 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFaIrs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., in room 1301, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Thomas 8. Gordon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, we are meeting this 
morning in executive session. Although a transcript is being taken 
of the testimony, it is strictly confidential and we should be careful 
to regard it as such and as completely off the record. 

Mr. Dulles, you may proceed. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, would you recognize me for a 
brief statement of about 1 minute prior to the time the Secretary 
starts? 

Chairman Gorvon. I should not. I should call on the members by 
seniority, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In that case, because of the fact that I do not 
believe this meeting should be secret, when this is of such importance 
to the American people—— 

Chairman Gorpon. This is an executive session, and I will carry it 
on as announced. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In that case I am not going to be here, because I 
do not believe in hiding this thing behind closed doors. 

Chairman Gorpon. You may do as you wish. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am aware of that. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Secretary, yesterday, as you will recall, 
you stated that you would prefer to postpone consideration of the 
geographic area covered by the resolution. Would you care to make 
a comment on that aspect of the resolution now ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Duties. I would, Mr. Chairman. 

If the committee permits, I should like also to present somewhat 
more fully some of the political and economic aspects of the situation 
in that area. 

So far as the area itself is concerned, I might allude to a statement 
which was made by Mr. Jernegan when he was Deputy Assistant Sec- 
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retary for the Near Eastern Affairs, speaking on March 6, 1955. He 
said this: 

There is no officially or generally recognized definition of the term ‘Middle 
East” so it is necessary to be somewhat arbitrary. However, I think it is safe 
to say that when the American Government thinks in terms of the Middle East 
defense it is thinking about the area lying between and including Libya on the 
west and Pakistan on the east and Turkey on the north and the Arabian Penin- 
Sula to the south. 

The reference to the Arabian Peninsula to the south should in my 
opinion include the African States which lie for the most part north 
of the southern end of the Arabian Peninsula; namely, Ethiopia and 
the Sudan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. I should like, if I might, perhaps at this point 
or, if you prefer, later on, to cover more fully and with somewhat more 
detail 1 or 2 aspects of the matter which I dealt with yesterday. Is 
it agreeable, Mr. Chairman, that I do so now? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Chairman, could I clarify one point? 

Mr. Secretary, do you then use the terms “Middle East” and “Near 
East” interchangeably ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. I do not think that there is any proper 
distinction now to be drawn as between those words. Historically 
the United States has used the term “Near East” and the British have 
used the term “Middle East” to mean very much the same thing. The 
terms have never been officially defined, but the general usage in this 
country has been on the whole to use the term “Near East” in contra- 
distinction to the “Far East.” The British terminology has been more 
to use the term “Middle East.” We are coming now to use the term 
“Middle East” more, where we formerly used the term “Near East.” 

Mr. Aparr. But you think for the sake of our own terminology 
just two terms could be used to describe that portion of the world, 
particularly Asia; that is, the “Far East” and the “Near or Middle 
East.” 

Secretary Duties. I think so, although sometimes the phrase 
“South Asia” is used. 

Mr. Apair. Yes. 

Secretary Duis. This committee in prior legislation, in 1950, I 
think, used the phrase “the general area of China.” ‘That was then 
recognized as covering, I think, an area which included India. It 
did not, as I recall, include Afghanistan. As I say, that phrase “the 
general area of China” was used, recognizing it was a somewhat loose 
term but recognizing circumstances made it undesirable to make a 
precise definition by countries. 

For reasons I indicated yesterday, I think it would be undesirable 
to have a definition by countries and that it would be preferable to 
let the matter stand with the definition in the act proposed and with 
the expression of views which I have given here. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. May I make a comment on that ? 

Another example along the same line occurred in 1940 after France 
had been overrun. There was a possibility that the Germans might 
move into Martinique and it became necessary to have a congressional 
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declaration of the Monroe Doctrine, opposing the transference of any 
area in this hemisphere to any other nonhemisphere power. The 
resolution came from the Senate with the words “Western Hemis- 
phere.” We asked our stafi and the State Department to define the 
Western Hemisphere. ‘The geographers gave us literally 57 different 
ossible definitions. We determined that the only people who would 
be interested in the precise limitations of our declaration would be 
our enemies, the Germans, and we wound up using the words of Presi- 
dent Monroe, “this hemisphere.” We did not even say “Western.” 

This language of this committee was accepted and became the lan- 
guage in which the Monroe Doctrine was reproclaimed to the world. 

It seems to me the only people who would have any gain from pre- 
cision in our defining this area would be our prospective enemies, 
and that therefore we ought to let them guess just exactly what the 
boundaries are. 

Secretary Duties. Could I now develop one or two other aspects 
of this thing, which were touched on yesterday. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. Let me speak a bit about the economic situation. 
We think of the effect of what has happened upon the financial and 
economic position of Western Europe, and we are quite well aware of 
that. In order to bolster up the position of the United Kingdom, it has 
been necessary for the United States, in one way or another, to make 
available large sums during recent weeks, partly through making 
funds available for the British to draw down through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and partly through opening a credit with the 
Export-Import Bank, for the purchase | of oil and other American 
supplies in this hemisphere. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. But the economic impact of what has occurred 
has not been limited by any means to its effect upon Western Europe 
or upon the United Kingdom. The impact has been very severe upon 
the area itself, and that area is apt to fall into economic and financial 
distress, unless something is done by us to meet that situation. 

I know there are some who think it would be adequate, perhaps, 
to meet the situation just by giving a military reassurance. It is the 
solemn and considered judgment of the administration that it is 
absolutely essential to give some economic and financial reassurance 
to the area, also, although we believe that can adequately be done for 
the time being without any additional appropriation of funds. 

What has happened there has been that the revenues of the area 
have been very largely drawn from the production of oil and royalties 
derived from the production of oil and revenues derived from the 
transportation of oil. The economy of Egypt is in a very bad condi- 
tion as a result of the military attack against Egypt, the cessation of 
normal trade with E gypt, the cessation of normal tourist traffic with 
Egypt, and also the loss of income from use of the Suez Canal. In 
saying that, I do not mean to imply there is any present intention to 
extend economic aid to Egypt. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duttrs. But the fact is that the economic condition in 
Egypt is very bad indeed, and the question of Egypt’s future role will 
depend in part upon the ability and willingness of someone to help out 
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Egypt on the assumption, so far as we are concerned, at least, that 
Egypt's international conduct will be such as to justify such help. 

Jordan has been partly living on a subsidy from the United King- 
dom. The United Kingdom is “not in a position to spend in the area 
sums comparable to what she spent in the past, and the situation in 
that respect is somewhat like that which existed in relation to Greece 
and Turkey, where the British Government just frankly said that 
they could not go on carrying the financial liabilities incident to what. 
had been the policies in Greece and Turkey. That was a primary 
reason for the Greek-Turkey Act in 1947 which, in addition to supply- 
ing military assistance and equipment, appropriated in the first in- 
stance $400 million. I understand that the total we have put into 
Greece since 1947 is about $3 billion. 

I have talked of Egypt and Jordan. Now I shall discuss Saudi 

Arabia. The total revenues of Saudi Arabia have been cut approxi- 

mately 30 percent due to the fact that the oil has not been able to pass, 
as it did, out of Saudi Arabia through pipelines and through the Suez 
Canal, so that the shipment of oil has been cut down by : about 35 per- 
cent. They still have very substantial revenues, but no government 
in the world can stand a sudden cut of 30 pe reent in total revenue 
without serious repercussions. In respect to the oil matters I speak 
of,.the repercussions are somewhat delayed because the companies have 
been in the habit of paying somewhat in advance, so that the inter- 
ruption has not yet caught up in terms of the cessation of the 
revenues. 

In Iraq the cut in total revenues has been even greater because of 
the complete stoppage of the IPC pipeline which goes from Iraq 
through Syria. There is a very serious economic situation impending 
in Iraq due to its very substantial loss of revenues through oil. 

The income which Syria derived for the right to ship oil through 
Syria has been important to the Syrian economy. Syria received | a 
royalty on the amount of oil shipped through Syria, and since that 
pipeline, which you see here, has now been broken, it is not going to 
get the revenues from there any more. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dutxes. Israel has also been affected not by the oil situation so 
much as by the general stoppage of trade in the area, and the ex- 
penses due to the recent military operation and mobilization of their 
manpower and the like. 

The result is that this area faces a very grave economic and financial 
situation. As I say, that has been sort of a delayed “time bomb” 
because these royalties I speak of have generally been paid somewhat 
in advance and to some extent they have been able to borrow money 
on the assumption that the oil revenues will resume, and they are 
irying to tide themselves over. But, the possibilities in that respect 
are disappearing rapidly by the lapse of time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duties. Now, I say, as a result of these developments, that 
unless there is a program here, both of a milit: ary and economic char- 
acter, it is our definite belief that this area is very likely to be lost. 
And if it is lost, it will be the greatest victory that the Soviet Com- 
munists could ever have cained because if they get this area they 
in effect will have gotten Western Europe without a war. 
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I have approached here openly and frankly the grave situation 
that confronts us and the great urgency of the situation, because events 
are moving very rapidly. ‘The Soviets are stepping up their activities 
very rapidly in the area and the time within which we can act effec- 
tively is not of very great duration. 

I hope, and I feel confident, that the committee is aware of the 
danger of this situation. I have been appreciative of your meeting 
so promptly and so steadily on the problem, but I can assure you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that the situation is one of very great gravity 
indeed. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Cutrerrietp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary. 

I would like to ask, have we been in consultation with any of the 
countries in the Middle East area as to their acceptance of this pro- 
gram, or have they asked for help or have they expressed a necessity 
for such a program ¢ 

Secretary Dutues. They have practically all of them expressed the 
sense of need and hope that we would meet that need. This is true 
as regards virtually all of the countries in the area. 

Now, they have not, most of them, expressed themselves precisely 
in terms of this program because this program only became known in 
precise form when the resolution was introduced here a couple of 
days ago. 

I will say this: I had a visit recently from the Ambassadors of 
Turkey, Iraq, Ivan, and Pakistan, who came to see me together at the 
requests of their Governments, and they said unless we moved quickly 
in the area they thought the situation would be lost. 

I told them: 

I cannot tell you what we will do because that is a matter we are still thinking 
about and in which obviously the Congress will have to be consulted. I think 
I can tell you there is an excellent prospect we will do something, and I ask 
you to keep your courage up in the confidence that the United States will do 
something substantial in this area. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. Of course they would like to get it, perhaps, on 
freer terms than suggested by this resolution. We do not want to give 
help except to a country that we believe is dedicated to maintaining its 
own independence, and by that we mean fighting against communism. 
We want to help them keep free from international communism. We 
do not want to help play one side against another, therefore we think 
they have to be dedicated to fighting against international communism 
before we give them help. Perhaps they would like it without any 
such assurance. 

The same applies to any military assistance, but the intelligence re- 
ports [ have gotten yesterday and today indicate that the reaction of 
these countries is more and more favorable. As I said yesterday, the 
first interpretations of it were given by guesswork—or I would say 
by benevolent malevolence—by the Russi: in-Arab language -adio. 
Since it has become known, there has been a considerable shift of 
public opinion and we feel most of the countries of the area will want 
to go along with this program, and certainly enough of them will want 
to go along so that the results we want can be achieved. 

Mr. Cureerrievp. That is all. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Morgan. 
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Mr. Moraan. Mr. Secretary, Egypt, Jordan, and Syria are the 
real trouble spots in the Middle Kast, and all three have indicated 
their opposition to this program ? 

Secretary Duties. Their opposition ? 

Mr. Moraan. Yes. 

Secretary Duxtes. No, sir. 

Mr. Morgan. Jordan? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. Jordan, on the other hand, has indi- 
cated—if you are talking about some of the newspaper stories you 
might be correct, but as far as the governments are concerned you 
are not correct. 

Mr. Morcan. What are our plans to bring in countries that have 
expressed opposition? Do we have any plans to bring them in the 
fold? Say Egypt, for example. 

Secretary Duties. We have programs with respect to Egypt, pro- 
grams which in effect are those of the U. N. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. Those policies are being worked out, I think very 
ably being worked out, by Mr. Hammarskjold. And I may say that 
the conduct of Egypt is not quite as bad as seems to be portrayed 
oftentimes by the press, which tend to pick up stories which are 
interesting and sensational but not always accurate. I talked to 
Mr. Hammarskjold about this situation about a week ago, and he 
felt there was no reason to despair at all about the future conduct 
of Egypt. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. No questions. 

Chairman Gorpon, Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. Mr. Secretary, in paragraph VIII of the printed 
version of the President’s message, I want to read this sentence: 

Nothing is more necessary— 


and the President is talking about the employment of the Armed 
Forces 





Nothing is more necessary to assure this than that our policy with respect 
to the defense of the area be promptly and clearly determined and declared. 

In my opinion we might meet this quality of promptness by passing 
this resolution, but it does not seem to me that the passage of the 
resolution will clearly determine or define our policy. 

I read again, just before that sentence, a couple more sentences 
to attempt to point out there is nothing very clearly defined in the 
resolution. This is reading from the President’s message: 


Such authority would not be exercised— 





that is, the authority to employ the Armed Forces 


except at the desire of the nation attacked. Beyond this it is my profound hope 
that this authority would never have to be exercised at all. 


How are we to reconcile these two seemingly diverse positions? 

Secretary Dutzes. It is our view, which is embodied in this legis- 
lation and which has been embodied in a whole series of acts, of which 
the North Atlantic Treaty is perhaps the most significant, and the 
action taken under that tre aty, that if we make clear our ability and 
willingness, if need be, to fight, we will not need to fight. That under- 
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lies the whole philosophy of this administration and I believe of the 
prec eding administration. I recall that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in its report on the North Atlantic Treaty, said that the 
important thing was to have the deterrent, and if you had the deterrent 
you probably would not have to use it. I think the risk of this coun- 
try having to fight is very much less because we have a powerful 
military establishment. I think if you have the military establish- 
ment you probably will not have to use it. If you do not have it, you 
probably will have to improvise it and fight. 

So I do not think there is any inconsistency in the President’s state- 
ment that if we do these things we will probably not have to use force. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Then you think this resolution would clearly define 
our policy with reference to the area? 

Secretary Duties. It will make it clear to the extent it is necessary 
to achieve the result. Of course the detailed planning under this reso- 
lution would have to be taken up and would be taken up by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, by the Chairman, and by the military people. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. Do you want Admiral Radford to tell you about 
that now? Ordo you want him to do it later? 

Chairman Gorpvon. He can do that later. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Then under this resolution it is the intention of the 
President at some later time to clearly determine and define our 
policy with reference to the area? 

Secretary Durxes. Our broad policy would be defined here just 
as it is defined under the North Atlantic Treaty. After you get the 
North Atlantic Treaty, you have a whole series of military planning 
tobe done. You do not have to publish to the world all your military 
plans. You do need to make it clear that you are re: ady, willing, and 
able to fight if you have to. Having done that, the elaboration is up 
to our military advisers. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. I wonder why it is necessary to say that it is neces- 
sary to promptly and clearly determine and declare our policy and 
to assume that the passage of this resolution is clearly determining 
end declaring our policy? The resolution will leave to the Pr esident 
the ob ligation to negotiate military aid programs with nations in the 
area desiring such programs. Would those agreements be in the form 
of treaties or in the form of Executive Agreements? 

Secretary Duturs. To the extent they are military assistance pro- 
grams, they would be done precisely as they have been done to date 
with a number of countries with which we have negotiated military 
assistance programs. We do not contemplate that apart from that 
there should be either any treaty or Executive Agreement that would 
impose on the United States the obligation to fight. 

Mr. Carnanan. Probably no obligation to fight, but there would 
have to be some type of agreement under which the military assistance 
would be given? 

Secretary Duties. If you are thinking of military assistance in 
terms of peacetime assistance, that is always done pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would military aid under the resolution to coun- 
tries in the area be considered peacetime assistance or something else? 

Secretary Duties. We give the peacetime assistance pursuant to 
agreements just as we do now to a great many countries. The question 
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of what we do in time of war, we decide, but. we do the military plan- 
ning with the countries on the assumption this power will be exercised, 

Mr. CarnaHan. What I am talking about is the negotiation of these 
programs for military assistance. 

Secretary Duties. You are talking about peacetime assistance? 
There are two things, as I interpret this resolution. Section 2 has two 
parts. One is to undertake military assistance programs. That is 
peacetime assistance. Those can be done under agreements just as we 
are doing them today with 20 or 30 countries. 

Mr, Carnanan. And they will be Executive Agreements? 

Secretary Duties. They will be Executive Agreements, yes, nego- 
tiated under authority of the Mutual Security Act. 

The second thing is the wartime use. Those would not be subject 
to military agreements, but would be subject to military planning. 

Mr. Carnanan. ‘That is all. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Vorys. Will you yield? 

Mrs. Botron. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Vorys. These are Executive Agreements, but I think it is im- 
portant to realize they are Executive Agreements previously author- 
ized by law and not the type we get into discussion and debate about. 
They have already been authorized by law; isn’t that right ? 

Secretary Durixs. That is right. They are authorized by the 
Mutual Security Act, as snended 

Mr. Carwanan. Then this is authorizing agreements in days to 
come / 

Mr. Morano. Will you yield? 

This is a question I asked yesterday, and I understand the Secretary 
is going to submit a memorandum giving the precise answer to the 
question; is that correct ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, if the answer I have given is not sufficiently 
precise. The military assistance programs referred to in the first 
sentence of section 2 would be programs carried out under Executive 
Agreements previously authorized or to be authorized under the 
Mutual Sec urity Act. 

Mr. Morano. The Mutual Security Act defines those? 

Secretary Duttes. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. I think, further, the Executive must report to this 
committee whenever such an agreement is entered into; this committee 
must be notified of the agreement. 

Mr. Carnanan. Will the passage of this resolution alter or change 
the authorization for Executive Agreements under present legislation ? 

Secretary Duttes. I think it is implicit that the committee will be 
notified of agreements concluded. There is certainly no objection to it. 

Mrs. Ketriy. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Key. If it is in accordance with the present mutual security 
bill, then this will not be a long-term authorization ? 

Secretary Dues. It will be no longer term than your mutual 
security legislation. It may not be as long because this particular 
act might be terminated. 

Mrs. Ketty. Is this sentence a method of getting around the long- 
term authorization that Congress refused to grant last year? 

Secretary Dutxxs. No. 
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Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zannockt. I have a question to section 3 of the resolution. The 
$200 million that is already appropriated and will be used for the pur- 
poses of this resolution is taken from what area? Since it was our 
opinion that every dollar requested was absolutely necessary, will you 
tell us from what area or what country the money is to be diverted ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Can Mr, Hollister answer that or would you 
like me to? 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. As a general proposition let me say this: First, it 
is not ever possible for the Executive, or I think even for Congress, to 
be certain that plans which have to be formulated about 2 years in ad- 

rance are going to turn out, when the time comes, to be the best ex- 
penditure of the money. Some situations get worse and some situa- 
tions get somewhat better. Today this situation has gotten so much 
worse that, 1 necessary, we could rob every other area to take care 
of it. 

We would have preferred to come in and ask for an additional 
authorization and appropriation, and as the bill was first drafted 
we did that, because it is not easy to get the money for this purpose 
and I doubt if we will find it useful to get as much as $200 million. 
That is a ceiling and not a fixed figure at all. But we felt, in view of 
the complications in handling it that way, the necessity of taking it to 
the Appropriations Committee of both Houses, that we should try to 
get along without additional appropriations this year. But that was 
due to the nec essity to get quick action here and not because we readily 
find the money. 

Mr. Hollister, do you want to supplement that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. HOLLISTER, DIRECTOR, INTERNA- 
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Mr. Houutsrer. In programing, while when making our presenta- 
tion to the Congress we make the best guess we can at the time, as the 
result of planning that has been going on for months, some is 
out of date before the books are presented to the committee. As the 
world changes, we give up programs we have planned and we find 
places where the money can better be used. In the fall we set up 
firm commitments and also tentative commitments. In the list of 
tentative commitments are substantial sums of money which, if it 
turns out the needs on this area are greater somewhere else, we can use 
elsewhere. 

[ can, if the committee desires it, get up a complete list of these 
different sums, but that is the general approach. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, I believe that list would be most 
helpful and may assure us that the sum was not diverted from some 
other program and some other vital area. 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield? 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Vorys. What I would like to know is why, under the rather 
broad transfer and possibly double transfer features in existing law, 
there is not money enough in present appropriations so that the pro- 
grams that are contemplated could be carried on without section 3? 

Mr. Howxisrer. There are a number of limitations on the way in 
which funds can be used now, for example, that 80 percent must be 
obligated before the end of April. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hoxutster. There are limitations with respect to loans which 
would be relieved under these circumstances because it is felt that in 
emergencies there should be grant authority. It is the desire to be 
relieved with respect to a certain amount of existing funds from these 
limitations that is included in this resolution. 

I should point out too that this is applicable not only to the economic 
funds but to the military side of the picture, so even if it is not avail- 
able in economic funds there may be funds under the MDAP program 
available in this way. We must consider the whole mutual security 
program. 

Mr. Zastockr. I thought $200 million was in addition to the funds 
for the area? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Houutster. This $200 million is not in addition to any fund. 
It is authority to the President to use in a different way funds already 
appropriated. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zasuockt. If the cutoff date is the problem, without mentioning 
any amount, authorization could be requested for the use of money 
authorized and appropriated in the last mutual security bill beyond 
the date limitation ? 

Mr. Ho.wister. That could be asked. 

Mr. Zapntockt. Is that the only intent of section 3? 

Mr. Heuuistrer. The intent of section 3 is to give the President a 
free hand in using existing funds for action in the Middle East. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. Then all that need to be requested is authorization 
for a date beyond that set in the Mutual Security Act? 

Mr. Hottister. That is correct, but in addition there are a number 
of existing limitations from which the Executive would like to be 
relieved in the use of these funds. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Hollister have a memo- 
randum as soon as possible on the matter in discussion ? 

Mr. Houuistrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aparr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apair. Is it not true that under the provisions of this proposed 
amendment here the President could reach any kind of funds, any 
funds apportioned for any place in the world, military or anything 
else, for this $200 million? 

Mr. Hotuister. That is correct. 

Mr. Apa. It is really just a free hand for him to take any money, 
European money, Asian money, any money of any kind? 

Mr. Houuister. That is correct. 

Mr. BuriEson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Aparr. Yes. 
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Mr. Burteson. I am much more interested in knowing where the 
money is going and for what it is going, than where it is coming from. 

Mr. ZasLocki. We were surprised there was any left to be “coming 
from.” 

Secretary Duties. Could I add one other word to this discussion ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Secretary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. I pointed out to you the very desperate economic 
and financial plight these countries face within the coming months. If 
there is not some expression here by the Congress of a desire to meet 
that as well as the military thing, I think this whole program will fail. 
This is, in my opinion, an absoiutely essential component of this. 

We have here a program which has basically three points in it. 
One is military assistance planning. You can say we can do that now 
uid we can. But we spell it out again here to have a rounded 
program. 

Economic assistance. We have a lot of power there now but we 
spell it out here to make it part of a rounded program. 

Asa last resort the use of United States forces. 

Those three elements all, in my opinion, must be 1 in some way effec- 
tively in this bill if it is going to have the effect in the area we want, 
If we just deal with the military thing, it will fail because the people 
there feel that their economic plight i is ; becoming desperate. They feel 
that mor e quic kly and more intensively than the military threat which 
exists at a distance. 

Unless the Congress indicates its concern with economic matters 
as well as with the military situation, I think it will fail. I regard 
the economic provisions as an essential part of the resolution even 
though some of you may be able to figure out, Mr. Hollister can figure 
out, that we could sques ak through without it. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, one other question in this area if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Zastockt. I do not have any more time. 

Chairman Gorpon. You may proceed, Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I spoke briefly about this to Mr. Holli ster, I think he 
disagrees with me, but as I read section 3, the President’s use of our 
own forces would be financed out of Mutual Security Act appropria- 
itons. Is that the purpose of the aera 

Mr. Houster. I do not think so. I do not think that is the proper 
interpretation. ‘They are not in the same section. It says the President 
is authorized to use existing funds without certain limitations, that is 
all, for the purposes of the preceding sections. That does not limit 
him, obviously, to carry out the purposes of the preceding section in 
any other way he may care to. 

Mr. Vorys. Ordinarily, when we provide an authorization in money 

and refer to the prov isions of the ac t, we mean that authorization to 
be exclusive. 

Mr. Hotuister. That is generally so. This is not a new authoriza- 
tion really. There is existing authorization and appropriation of 
this money. It is merely asking to give the P resident a freer hand in 
the use of money which has already been author ized and appropriated. 

Secretary Duties. Could I add to that, Mr. Chairman, that when 
this bill was first drafted and indeed when I read it to the members 
of this committee before the President spoke, when it was in draft 
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form, it had in it a clause which said any use of the Armed Forces 
would be paid for out of funds available to the Treasury Department. 

In several quarters people seemed to think in Congress that that 
was quite unnecessary. We checked it up with the Bureau of the 
Budget and they thought it was unnecessary. So in deference to what 
we thought was congressional sentiment we dropped that out on the 
theory if we have to fight a war, obviously we have to get more mogey 
appropriated. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Swrrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to follow up, Mr. Secretary, the line of questioning 
that has been raised here with reference to the allocation of funds. Is 
it the purpose before these hearings are concluded to spell out for us 
the areas where the funds are going to be allocated for economic aid 
and military assistance? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir; that would not be practical, I am sorry 
to say. The purpose of the mission which the President plans to send 
to the area as soon as it seems reasonably assured this legislation will 
pass will * to feel out that situation. As I indicated to you, the eco- 


nomic plight which has come to this area has only come as a result of 
events which took pi ice within the last 2 months. Whereas we did 


have a great deal in the way of economic studies for this area, I doubt 
very much that this present crisis can be met through programs such 
as that because hess programs are in the main long-term programs 
which may run over 2 or 3 years. 

You are going to face the problem here of governments that are 
just going to have to have some fairly quick help. We probably will 
have to devise perhaps emergency programs to deal with this area of 
quite a different character from anything we thought of when we 
appeared before you last May or June and the year before that. This 
is a situation of a different character, of a different order of emer- 
gency. It will have to be dealt with on the basis of what we find in 
the area: and we do not have sufficient information right here now, this 
week, intelligently to answer that inquiry. 

Mr. Smrrn. Mr. Secretary, T think that those of us who are on 
the committee and who have had the benefit of your exposition here 
this morning are sympathetic. We are, however, confronted with a 
practical situation when we reach the floor of the House. Those 
questions are going to be asked. Do you think after the mission has 
gone abroad and returned that we could then have the benefit of its 
conclusions? 

Secretary Durzes. I think your committee can be quite assured, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that as quick as our 
pl unning can develop here it will be full Vv laid before the committee. 

Mr. Surrr. T feel quite sure, Mr. Secretary, that, if the Congress 
and the public generally had the henefit of your explanation this 
morning, it is a program that will take. But there are a number of 
questions, as have been quite evident, even by members of the eom- 
niittee. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask two more questions? 

As T understand it, this resolution and the program vou are sug- 
gesting here by this legislation does not attempt to deal with the 
Arab-Israel dispute. 
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Secretary Duties. That is correct. That matter is being dealt 
with quite actively by the United Nations. We intend, as long as 
that effort holds any hope of success, to support the efforts of the 
United Nations in that area. 

Mr. Smrri. Do you think that our aid could be made contingent 
upon a settlement of the differences among some of those nations 

Secretary Dutxes. I doubt that very much because the problems 
involved in settling the Arab-Israeli dispute are extremely stubborn, 
extremely difficult. Even with good will on both sides, it would take 
a considerable period of time to convert the present armistices into 
peace agreements with settled boundaries and the like. I do not think 
the situation can be held that long. 

Mr. Smiru. But the nations who have no desire to sit down and 
discuss this problem jointly are using it as a means to keep the ten- 
sions current. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that we may attempt 
to put out the brush fires all around the perimeter of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute and then, when we come to a showdown, we will still have the 
area just as tense asitistoday. I hope I am wrong about that. 

Secretary Duties. What we are trying to create in the area is a 
greater sense of security, greater degree of calm, more stability of 
government, and elimination of the influence of the Communists. 
They are taking advantage of the present situation to stoke the fires of 
hatred between the Israeli and the Arabs. I think the first problem 


to be solved is to try to get the evil influence out of the area. The 
Soviet U ane is telling the Arab States “If you will just play with us, 
we will see to it there is not going to be any Israel.” They are doing 


all they possibly can to keep that hatred alive, keep alive a desire 
to liquidate the State of Israel. 

[ do not think these problems can be solved when you have a great 
power with considerable resources in the way of propaganda and sub- 
version available which is constantly trying to keep these disputes 
alive. I think the first thing to do is try to get a suflicient stability in 
the area so that more sober counsels will prevail and where you have 
eliminated this external force which is trying to stir up trouble. I 
think this program will create an environment which will permit the 
problems to be solved: I do not think you can solve the problems as a 
condition precedent to this program. 

Mr. Soari. I would like to yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Morano. As far as military assistance is concerned, if you 
follow the conditions laid out in the Mutual Security Act, it says 
no assistance shall be furnished to any nations under this title unless 
said nations shall have agreed to take such action as may be mutually 
agreed upon to eliminate causes of international tension. 

There in that area there is a definite international tension and if 
you follow the Mutual Security Act with respect to military assist- 
ance, you could not enter into a military agreement with either Israel 
or Egypt unless they agree to aid in elimination of tension there. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burirson. Mr. Secretary. perhaps it would be more considerate 
just to ask the purpose of the Richards mission to the Middle East 
which is anticipated, but to put it more bluntly, let me ask: Since we 
assume that Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and others of the Baghdad 
Pact, and Israel, would agree pretty much with what we are doing, 
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is the purpose of the Richards mission to influence Syria, Jordan, and 
Egypt and maybe other countries in the area, to request our economic 
aid ? 

Secretary Duties. The purpose of the mission would be, I think, to 
visit the capitals of most of the countries of that area to see what can 
be done to bring about stability and to avoid economic distress of 
which communism would certainly take advantage. 

That would probably involve Lebanon. Lebanon is a country which 
particularly needs our help and support at this present time. It is 
one of the most western-orie nted of the countries of the area. It is 
very greatly concerned about what is going on in its neighborhood. 

I think that very much can be done and needs to be done to bolster 
up a government like Lebanon. Perhaps the example set there would 
have: 2 influence in the rest of the area. 

Mr. Burteson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ZanLoct. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burieson. Yes. 

Mr. Zastocki. A better man couid not have been appointed for 
the mission. 

Mr. Burixrson. I should have said that. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Secretary, although my question may seem un- 
usual, nevertheless, I ask it in all sincerity. Since, Mr. Secretary, this 
resolution is intended primarily for psychological effect, couldn’t as 
dramatic a psychological effect be obtained if the President of the 
United States visited this very troublesome area? 

Secretary Duties. That would certainly be dramatic. 

Mr. Zasiocki. President Eisenhower’s announcement and visit to 
Korea was dramatic. 

Secretary Duxes. Not as President. 

Mr. Zastockti. President Eisenhower announced that as soon as he 
would be President he would go to Korea to bring about peace. I 
am very serious in asking the question. 

Secretary Duties. That gets you into a discussion as to the proper 
role of the President in the active conduct of foreign affairs. I would 
doubt very much the desirability of his going. The President is 
under great pressure to go to almost every country in the world. 
He did go to Panama for the meeting with the 20 other American 
Presidents, which was a ceremonial affair. But I would not. myself, 
feel like advising him to take this trip. The President has many, 
many responsibilities and he cannot delegate them the way most heads 
of government can, heads of cabinet. There are a good many impor- 
tant affairs here in the United States which he has to be here to attend 
to in the way of domestic legislation and the like. While it is an 
interesting thought at first blush I would be dubious about it. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Merrow. Is Syria particularly in danger of overt armed ag- 
gression or in greater danger from a possible t takeover from the inside? 

Secretary Dutzes. The danger of Syria is primarily one of subver- 
sion and indirect aggression, not overt attack. At least, according to 
our estimate. Of course, there can be nowadays an airborne attack 
so that the danger is not limited necessarily to countries which have 
geographical boundaries with the Soviet Union. But I would say 
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we would estimate the greatest danger in Syria came from subversion 
from the inside. 

Mr. Merrow. You very eloquently stressed the economic deteriora- 
tion that is going on in the area. If this legislation were passed, do 
you antic ipate that conditions would develop in such a way that our 
economic aid will be of help to such nations as Syria and Egypt in 
fighting international communism ? 

Secretary Duties. We would, I think, be prepared to aid both 
Egypt and Syria if that aid stimulated a fight against international 
communism, yes, but we do not want to give such aid if it merely sup- 
ports g governments which are subservient to or sympathetic to inter- 
national communism. 

Mr. Merrow. Can you comment upon the possibility of Egypt and 
Syria and any other country in the area turning to the Soviet Union 
for economic aid and the possibility of the Soviet Union giving that 
aid in an effort to press its program in the area? 

Secretary Dutxes. There is a possibility—in fact, I think a prob- 
ability—that Egypt and Syria have already turned toward the So- 
viet Union for aid. At least they have explored the possibility of get- 
ting aid from the Soviet Union. 

I rather doubt, as I indicated, I think yesterday, that the Soviet 
Union in practice is willing to spend a great deal of hard money in 
this area bee: ause of the economic pressures which they are under to 
help take care of their position in the satellite areas, which you might 
say is a defensive move of theirs and whities they would spend 
their money more for defense or offense I do not know, but I would 
think probably the satellite situation would have a prior demand 
upon their resources. 

But they do have an abundance of military supplies, as I indicated, 
left over from the Second World War and now obsolete for their pur- 
poses. The great danger comes, | thmk, not from the capacity or 
willingness of the Soviet Union to spend large sums in the area, but 
the fact that there will be a sort of general economic deterioration 
in the course of which Communists, who always know best how to take 
advantage of disorder, may get into control, just as they got con 
trol originally of Russia. A small, well-organized group got control 
of Russia during the complete breakdown of all central authority 
after the First World War. That kind of thing they do extremely 
well. 

If you have a general economic breakdown through the fact that 
the governments are bankrupt, through the fact that they do not 
have any local security forces that they can maintain, equip, and 
pay, and if the people as a whole are ina state of despair and despond- 
ency, then the Soviet Union could take over without having to spend 
very much money. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Secretary, it is clear in the case of Iran that 
probably if the government should ask for assistance to take care of 
overt armed aggression in that area, it looks like this resolution would 
care for it 

In the case of the other two countries we talked about that might 
not ask for assistance, it is not quite clear to me just how this resolu- 
tion would prevent the Soviet Union through military assistance 
from getting into those countries. It appears as though we would 
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have to act in some way outside of the authority of this resolution to 
stop that sort of thing. 

Secretary Duxues. I think that there is a very good chance that 
these governments eventually will ask for the help that could be 
available under this resolution. I do not think any of these nations 
wants to become a Soviet satellite. They have struggled desperately 
to get their independence. They were all colonies until quite re- 
cently. They do not want to lose that independent status. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. If they can get assistance on terms calculated to 
keep their governments vigorous and strong with a dependable secu- 
rity force and a measure of deterrence against open armed attack, then 
I think they will all like the situation. It may take them time to real- 
ize it, but I think they will come to it. 

Mr. Merrow. You think with the passage of this resolution, they 
will turn to us instead of pursuing the course further with the Soviet 
Union ? 

Secretary Duturs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketuy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hope you will give me 
time to have two of my questions answered. 

Mr. Secretary, you mentioned this morning that under the terms of 
the British withdrawal from Suez they maintained the right to move 
back into Port Said if a conflict occurred. 

That being the case, why was it not legal when England moved back 
into Port Said, and why did we sponsor an unconditional withdrawal 
of the British-French ? 

Secretary Duturs. The terms of the treaty between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt in that respect are that there is a right to reoc- 
cupy the Suez base if there is an attack upon the area from outside the 
area. That did not occur. 

Mrs. Kretiy. Only from outside the area ? 

Secretary Duties. That is right. It was designed to meet the 
situation of a Soviet attack upon the area. 

Mrs. Ketry. I thought you said “if there was conflict in that area.” 

Secretary Duties. No; I donot thinkI saidthat. IfIdid, I would 
correct it now. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I understood it that way. 

Secretary Dutxes. If there is an attack on the area from outside the 
area. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you want to comment on the resolution the United 
States sponsored on the U.N. calling for an unconditional withdrawal 
of the British and French? Why did you not make it conditional 
upon settlement of the Suez Canal dispute? 

Secretary Duties. It was our view that the entry had been illegal 
and therefore it was not proper to say that they could stay there until 
they had gained certain political objectives. 

Mrs. Ketty. Was it not illegal and an abrogation of international 
treaties for Nasser to have seized the Suez Canal. To that we have 
not taken a positive stand. 
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Secretary Duties. That is a highly debatable question. They did 
not, of course, seize the Suez Canal. They have had the Suez Canal 
for a long time. 

Mrs. Keuty. I realize that situation. They seized the rights to 
operate or control the Suez Canal. 

Secretary Duties. They seized the assets of the Universal Suez 
Canal Co., a company registered in Egypt. Legal opinions differ as 
to whether that was lawful or unlawful. 

Mrs. Ketnty. apes my second question, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Secretary, is this. I deduce that you are not satisfied with the Egyp- 
tian cooperation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Ketiy. I feel Egypt should be condemned. 

I want to mention Egypt’s lack of cooperation, as for instance, the 
abrogation of the international treaty; obstruction of the Suez Canal 
by Egypt; Egypt has held up the clearance of the Suez Canal; and 
also refused the use of personnel of the British and French salv: age 
vessels. I think she, alone, is holding up the peace in that area. To 
that whole statement I would like to have you comment, if you will, 

I had asked Mr. Hoover in your absence, Mr. Secretary, if it was true 
that a leak from CIA sources had notified Mr. Nasser, we, the United 
States, would not act or would not fight if Egypt seized the Suez 
Canal. 

Now in yesterday’s Post—I think it is the Post, I am not sure—was 
an article by ¢ ‘halmers Roberts, who deals with this question but not 
exactly in the terms of the seizure of the Suez Canal, on the leak from 
American Central Intelligence at Cairo which hurt Mr. Allen’s mis- 
sion at the time. 

Would you comment on this issue ? 

Secretary Duties. I am not quite clear. What is the statement, 
that we would not fight ? 

Mrs. Ketity. Pardon me? 

Secretary Dutirs. Did you say there was some statement to the 
effect we said we would not fight? 

Mrs. Keir. No. It had been reported to me that a leak from 
Central Intelligence hurt our relations at Suez at that time. It was 
brought to my attention. So I asked Mr. Hoover, I believe—I think 
it was Mr. Hoover—about it and he was not aware of it. 

However, yesterday in the Post is an article dealing with a leak by 
the Central Intelligence; and I read from the Post: 





An employee, who apparently hoped to soften the blow, tipped off Nasser that 
Allen was bringing him a protest note from Dulles. Nasser later related the 
incident in a speech. 

Secretary Dutxes. I know there is a story that a representative of 
the CIA in Cairo gave Nasser advance notice of a message that George 
Allen was bringing from me. I think that is what is alluded to here. 

Mrs. Ketty. “Yes. 

Secretary Dunuxs. I think that the story of what actually took 
place i is very much garbled. President Nasser, I believe, referred to 
it by implication in a rather emotional speech which he made shortly 
thereafter. Nasser’s version of it I do not think is an accurate version 
and indeed the story has been denied by Ambassador Allen. 

Mrs. Ketiy. What is our version of it ? 
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Secretary Duties. What is our version of it ? 

Mrs. Keiity. Yes. Evidently it has been looked into. By any 
chance did a Jeak from our Central Intelligence hurt our mission and 
hurt the situation in the Suez at that time? 

Secretary Duties. No; this had nothing to do with the Suez. This 

was before the Suez business became acute. 

Mrs. Ketxiy. I will ask the question I asked Mr. Hoover. Is there 
any truth in the report that has been told to me that through our 
Embassy in Egypt Mr. Nasser was warned ahead of time that we 
would not fight if he seized the Suez Canal? 

Secretary Duties. There is no truth in that. 

Mrs. Ketiy. No truth in that? 

Secretary Duties. No. 

Mrs. Kretty. May I ask, Mr. Secretary, if the terms regarding the 
Suez Canal are straightened = to the degree of the six points or 
whatever the points are that we had hoped to achieve, would you con- 
sider then Egypt would be in good standing to that degree where we 
would give her economic aid and disregard the fact that she refuses to 
recognize the State of Israel in that area? 

Secretary Duties. It is a question of confidence and I could not say 
confidence would be reestablished by any one specific act. It is the 
totality of things which reestablish confidence. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Have I any time, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes; you may have time for another question. 

Mrs. Keizy. The financial assistance you mentioned in reference to 
England, is that a beginning of the United States underwriting of 
the sterling? 

Secretary Duties. It is partly underwriting sterling through the 
International Monetary Fund. It is partly the extent, I think, of 
$500 million, a credit established through the E xport-Import Bank 
to purchase supplies, oil and other supplies, in the United States. 

Mrs. Kruny. Is there any possibility that we are going to really 
underwrite the sterling? 

Secretary Duties. The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in order to support currencies within certain limits. Various 
countries have drawn on that fund for that purpose and the United 
Kingdom has actually drawn down a very considerable sum for that 
purpose. But that is all within limits which were approved by the 
Congress at the time the Monetary Fund was set up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Ketty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duties. There will, I think, be certain aspects of the 

sritish loan of 1946 that will be brought before the Congress at a 
later date. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Secretary, on the report made to the President 
on this resolution, when there are fiscal matters involved why is not 
the reporting time of the President set for the end of the fiscal year 
on financial matters? Possibly a report during the month of Fens ary 
to Congress on his actions, but would it not be | helpful to have a fiscal 
year closed out as we do the mutual security program on June 30? 

Secretary Duuuzs. I assume that date was pic ked so that the Con- 
gress would have the information before it as it dealt with the legis- 
lation on mutual security during the ensuing months. I assume, if 
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Congress prefers to get it after the fiscal year, there would be no 
objection. 

Mr. Futron. As well as at the end of the fiscal year. He is report- 
ing his action generally under this resolution in January to Congress 
but on the fiscal matters he would report them at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mr. Futon. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, have we any indication that Jordan would 
like to have the United States underwrite its Government as the 
British have been doing? If so, are the Jordanians willing to coop- 
erate with us if we give ‘them such financial aid? 

Secretary Duis. Off the record, please. 

Chairman Gorvon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. Our attitude toward these governments is indi- 

‘ated by the sentence in the proposed resolution which specifies that 
these governments should be governments which are dedicated to the 
maintenance of national independence. We do not believe that a 
government which contains elements which are receptive to Soviet 
and Communist influences is a government dedicated to the mainte- 
nance of national independence. We think that government is dedi- 
cated to slavery. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, what is the status of our air base in Saudi 
Arabia? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. I think this resolution will give us a better 
opportunity to conclude a successful extension of the present base 
agreement. That agreement expired about a year ago, last June, 
subject to extension. There have been active discussions about exten- 
sion which have not been concluded. Pending a final result, the 
Government of Saudi Arabia has allowed the old conditions to 
continue on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Duties. The resolution would give us an opportunity to 
oin more explicitly than we have yet done in the defense of Saudi Ara- 
(o a itself. The President referred in his message, and I referred yes- 
terday, to the fact that there is a letter from President Truman to the 
late King of Saudi Arabia indicating we would take a great concern 
in their territorial integrity and their independence, but there is some 
doubt in their minds as to whether that policy can be effectively car- 
ried out unless there is some congressional action of the kind suggested 
here. If there is that action, I think it will help us very much to 

strengthen our position in Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, most of the discussions, thus far, at least, 
and so far as overt aggression is concerned, have dealt with Soviet 
Russia. I realize that the phraseology of the resolution uses the 
words “international communism” when it refers to overt aggres- 
sion. What I should like to know, sir, is this: Just what danger is 
there of an act of open aggression being committed by the Red Chinese 
military machine in the Middle East, and, if so-called volunteers 
are used, will that action be considered as one of overt and open 
aggression ? 
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Secretary Dutirs. The phrase “governments under the control of 
international communism” is designed deliberately to be broad enough 
to cover Communist China. 

On the second point, if volunteers are used in any organized way, 
that would be regarded as an open, overt aggression. 

Mr. Byrp. As to the first point that I mentioned, what I should 
like to know—and again I repeat—is just what danger is there at 
this moment or what : apparent danger is there of an act of open ag- 
gression being committed by Red China? 

Secretary Duties. I would doubt that that risk was very great, 
although the Chinese Communists did indicate their willingness to 
send volunteers to the area to help if the hostilities of last November 
had been prolonged. But their practical means of doing so are rather 
limited unless they were shipped through the Soviet Union and then 
perhaps flown in or brought by ship through the Bosporus. I would 
think if there is to be an aggression of that character, it would prob- 
ably come from the Soviet Union rather than China. 

Would that be your opinion, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. That would be my guess. 

Mr. Byrn. Mr. Secretary, I think we are all aware of the fact that 
you particularly, and the administration as well, would like to see 
this resolution passed at the very earliest moment. I am wondering if 
you would care to comment on what might be the very latest moment, 
in your opinion, that the Congress could pass this resolution and still 
achieve the objectives you hope to attain. 

Secretary Duties. It is very hard to be actually specific in these 
matters, but I would say it would be very regrettable if it were not 
concluded through both Houses during this month. 

Mr. Byrp. By t the end of the month? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrn. What is the status of the situation in the Senate as of 
the present ? 

Secretary Duties. I think they are planning to open their hearings 
on Monday. That is my impression. Perhaps the chairman can find 
that out with greater authority or equal authority. I think it is their 
plan to pick up as soon as this week is over and this committee has 
concluded its hearing. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Secretary, I believe they want to start early 
next week. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, I have this final question: I think you 
pretty well stated your position yesterday on it, but I would like to 
have you reiterate it. What would be the effect, as you see it, of a 
close vote on this resolution ? 

Secretary Duties. That would greatly weaken the impact of the 
action inthe area. The psychologic: al impact—to use that term, which 
I do not like very much, but it is hard to get any substitute for it— 
of this thing is extremely important. Practically all the action we 
have taken of this character since the Greek-Turkey resolution has 
had an overwhelming support. On the Greek-Turkey resolution, as 
I recall, there was a substantial opposition of perhaps approximately 
one-third, or something of that sort. Since then practically every- 
thing has been done by a very overwhelming vote. 

The fact of the national unity in these matters has been tremendously 
important. If there were evidence here of substantial disunity on a 
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matter of this importance and gravity the effect of the action would 
be very greatly diminished. 

Mr. Byrp. In other words, it would add up to a net loss, would it 
not? We would have been better off not to have even asked the 
Congress for the passage of this resolution ? 

Secretary Dutxes. Well, that would be a close question, whether 
you had better not have the resolution at all or have it adopted by 
a very narrow vote. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Secretary, as I promised you that we would 
recess about a quarter to 1, I believe this would be ‘the right point to 
recess, since it is now that time. We will carry on this afternoon at 
2:30, to hear Admiral Radford. Could you appear tomorrow after- 
noon at 2:30, in this room, so that members can complete their 
questions ¢ 

Secretary Duties. You want me back tomorrow at 2: 30. 

Mr. Houutster. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one thing before you 
adjourn ? 

With regard to the two memoranda which Mr. Zablocki asked for, 
we filed with the committee on the 4th a memorandum covering the 
unused funds of different types which are now still available in the 
1957 program. I wonder if you could review that, Mr. Zablocki? 
Mr. Crawford could give it to you if you do not have it. Could you 
review that to see if it gives you the information you want? 

Mr. ZasLockt. Do the memoranda specifically list the unused funds 
by country ¢ 

Mr. Hoiuisrer. Perhaps you might want it simplified. It might be 
a little complicated, but it gives “all the information you want, by 
funds. 

Mr. Zasiockt. But the memorandum does not break it down by 
countries ? 

Mr. Hoxuistrer. It does break it down by countries and funds. It is 
a secret document filed on the 4th. If it is not adequate let me know 
and I will get you another one. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee stands in recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:53 p. m., Tuesday, January 8, 1957, a recess was 
taken until 2: 30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., in room 1301 New House 
Office Building, Hon. Thomas S$. Gordon (chairman), presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee will come to order. Our next 
witness is Admiral Radford. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible, before 
we start with Admiral Radford, to find out whether we have gotten the 
figures requested this morning. 

“Chairman Gorvon. I understood they would be furnished to us. 

Mr. Vorys. I understood from Mr. Hollister they would be fur- 
nished by now. 

Mrs. Krtiy. What figures? The figures Mr. Zablocki asked for? 

Mr. Vorys. That is right. Have those been furnished to the staff 
or to any members, so far? 
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Mr. CrawForp (the clerk). I have not had an opportunity to check. 
I believe what Mr. Hollister said was based on a misunderstanding of 


what had been requested by the staff earlier. 


Mr. Vorys. I checked with Mr. Hollister and Mr. Zablocki on some 
figures that had been furnished the staff, and all he had to do was 


hand them over or send them over. 


Chairman Gorpon. We will have the staff look into that and get 


the information. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Balances of nonmilitary mutual security funds, as of Jan. 9, 1957 


{In millions of dollars] 


Reserved for | 


Not firmly programs 


Accounts programed | under active Total 

considera- 

tion 
Development assistance (sec, 201 97.4 | 50.0 | 147.4 
Defense support, Near East and Africa___- 42. 5 42.5 
Palestine refugees 23.8 23. 8 
Technical cooperation 8.2 8.2 
Defense support, Asia 52.0 52.0 
Defense support, Latin America 13.5 13.5 
Special presidential fund (sec. 401 (b)) 7.7 66. 5 74.2 
Asian economic development fund 43.3 12.0 5.3 
ROE wadannss : 236. 4 180. 5 416.9 


Status of nvilitary-aid funds 


{Millions of dollars] 
Appropriated : 


Amount appropriated, fiscal year 1957_..._._._____________ 2, O17.5 
Unobligated balance reappropriated____..._.___________ 195.5 
Total available for obligation, fiscal year 1957_________ See 
Programs: 
Approved programs, Dec. 31, 1956_..._._.-._.....-.__ 1, 762. 0 
Earmarked for programs under active consideration____~ 415. 0 


PETES TENE WE RE SORT I lc rite reece wen nnwanee 


Obligations: 
Fiscal year 1957 obligations and reservations, Oct. 31, 1956__ el 
Unobligated and unreserved, Oct. 31, 1956_......-...____________ 


Expenditures : 
Unliquidated obligations, June 30, 1956....._______ _ 4,394.0 
Available for obligation and reservation, fiscal year 1957__ 2, 213.0 


Total available for expenditure, fiscal year 1957_____-________ 
Fiscal year 1957 expenditures, Dec. 12, 1956 (Treasury cash 
IN a: Sil cies imate cedoal ala ialietesicitininschbaakadnaedaae bred bale eh hea bin bhai es cicge as 


Is BOI. RA sl re bin nee sass cigar ccd cies enlees Rieder scsi 


2, 213. 0 


2, 177.0 


36. 0 


148. 0 
2, 070. 0 


6, 607. 0 


—883. 0 


5, 724. 0 
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Status of defense support funds for Near Hast and Africa, as of Dec. 31, 1956 


[In millions of dollars] 








Amount appropriated fiscal year 1957__-_-~~- salah ciate caacil anad eee Dacia *167.5 
Programs approved or in process Dec, 31.-.............-...-.-....-... 125. 0 
RE I” Ue CONDEMNED, LUNN cs ec ssn eecenequen etgeeheictssmrerenceckeeietateotaiaaos 18. 8 
Unobligated balance of approved programs____-.------_------.----.--- 106. 2 
Balances not firmly programed as of Dec. 31_------------------ a ER Cnn 249.5 
Tnexpended balances Nov. 90°... a eal 298. 8 

Estimated total expenditures, fiscal year 1957 (preliminary) __--. 167.5 


1Public Law 853, Mutual Security Appropriation Act of 1957, for the Near East and 
Africa, including Greece, Turkey, and Iran. Excludes Pakistan which is funded from 
“Defense support, Asia.” 

2This amount may be required for further increments to approved programs in this 
area. 

8Including prior years’ funds. 


Notr.—Totals may not add exactly due to rounding. 
Status of development assistance funds (sec. 201) as of Dec. 31, 1956 


{In millions of dollars] 


| Estimated 





{mount | Programs! Fiscal year} Unobli- total 
appropri-|approved 1957 gated Unex- expendi- 
ated or in obliga- |balance of} pended tures 
Region fiscal year} process tions jappropri-| balances | fiscal year 
1957 Dee. 31 Nov. 30 ation Nov. 30! 1957 
(prelim- 
inary 
(1) (2 (3 (4 | (5) (6) 
Near East ? 5.1 5 5.1 51.0 47.1 
Africa 15.0 A 15.0 | 16.6 14.0 
Asia 80. 9 .8 80. 1 174.7 87.3 
Other Phe 1.6 1.6 | 1.1 
Subtotal 102. 6 8 101.8 243.9 149.5 
Reserves for programs under active con- | 
sideration | ia 50.0 50.0 5.0 
Balance available for other programs ; “35 497.4 | 97.4 10.0 
Total 3 | 250.0 102. 6 yf 249. 2 391.2 164. 5 


1 Including prior years’ funds. 

2 Arab States and Israel and rezional programs, 

3 Includes 1.5 to be transferred to Administrative Expense Appropriation pursuant to Section 411 (c) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

4 This balance available for 7 ossible bilateral programs in Arab States and Israel, further increments to 
programs presently approved and new programs, 


NoTe.—Totals may not add exactly due to rounding. 
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Status of technical cooperation funds, as of Dec. 31, 1956 


{In thousands of dollars] 


EAST 





| Fiscal |Programs| Fiscal | Unobli- | Unex- 
year 1957 | Amount |approved) year 1957 gated pended 
congres- | appro- | orin | obliga- |jbalanceof| avail- 
Region/country sional priated | process, | tions, |programs) ability, 
presen- | | Dee. 31 | Nov. 30 | (col. 3 Nov. 30 
tation | col. 4) | 
| 
nw te | (4) 6 | @® 
Arab States and Israel: | 
Egypt___- 3, 800 | 1 500 500 2,914 
ae Se at 2, 300 beictl 2, 300 | 559 1,741 3, 229 | 
a je wanbeeds Seb sistiepiie 2, 000 | ! 460 460 ‘ 2, 643 
Jordan - : 2, 700 1 450 450 2, 261 
Lebanon._.-....-.-- 2, 100 1518 | 518 | 1, 795 | 
Subtotal. ; 12, 900 4, 228 2, 487 | 1, 741 12, 842 
Other Near East ‘ ital 13, 200 12, 900 2, 129 10, 771 26, 057 
Unprogramed, Near East--..--|_- } 8, 172 8, 172 
— Near East_.._...- 26, 100 25, 300 4, 616 20, 684 47, 071 
Africa, total_. 8, 000 8, 500 1, 333 | 7,167 | 15,037 
South Asia, total_. om 24, 000 23, 200 | 2, 189 21,011 65, 853 
Other areas- - 82, 400 79,620 | 15,212 64,408 | 132, 869 
Grand total, technical 
cooperation. ........... 140, 500 | 2 136, 620 128, 448 23, 350 113, 270 260, 830 


1-Represents obligations for continuing expenses only. 
2 Includes $1,620 corporate fund unobligated balance from fiscal year 1956. 
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Status of special Presidential fund (sec. 401 (b)) as of Dec. 31, 1956 


{In thousands of dollars] 


pe 1 a 
Presidential determinations made or in process: 


(a) President’s Citizens’ Advisers on Mutual Security___ 


(b) Hungarian refugee relief____ ; 
(c) Hungarian refugee “program of asylum’”___-__-- = 
a a niche cern cncen shseieoman esamcin cnteresoamrea 
(e) Canal Users Association__._...-.___~~-- 
(f) Nuclear Energy Symposium__—_.-__-_-~_- 


__..... $100, 000 


$200 
9, 000 
213, 000 


‘ 
. 8,364 


sly 65 


a 150 


Rh a hs SSRIs i etias ceive ee ee 
Additional requirements under consideration_---..------__--------- 
Balance available for new programs___________-----------_--- 


25, 779 


74, 221 


66, 500 


7, T21 


1This amount represents presently estimated costs of activities undertaken to date to 


transport and resettle 21,500 refugees and is subject to adjustment. 


Stati 


Stati 


Esti- 
rated 
inex- 
nded, 
ine 30, 
1957 


(7) 


1, 559 
1,817 
1, 818 
R84 
598 

6, 676 
16, 301 
8, 172 


1), 000 





4, 221 
36, 500 





7, T21 
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Palestine refugee program 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 


Status of availability: | 





Balance available from prior years___....-.- ak al aa $62, 000 
Obligations during the year______- ‘ jai tz< 16, 700 
Balance available for future years_._-_- ae emma badies | _ 45, 300 
Unliquidated obligations start of year_-_- -- satiate ahce aelamnanali sine 2, 294 
Obligations during the year__...........---_.-...2-- 16, 700 
Total available for expenditure. .............-.-.--- ocuteiale Ai ial 18, 994 26, 071 
Expenditures during the year__-.- dusewievidtdaeuatueRalel pom 14, 423 21, 846 
Unliquidated obligations end of year_.-.........--- Liaas ‘. 4, 571 | 4, 225 


Status of 1957 program: j 
Programs approved to Nov. 30_.-.. 63st bes nivegebecansatnmeédletebende sili epcale 8, 750 
Estimated additional programs. 


Total fiscal year 1957 program - - - - i a a I 21, 500 








Admiral Radford, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Admiral Raprorp. Just a brief one, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before I subject myself to the $64 questions which I feel are coming 
[ should like to make this brief statement. 

The free world, of which we are a part, should have three main 
objectives in the Middle Kast: First, the nations of the Middle East 
must be kept independent of Communist domination; second, the 
strategic positions and transit rights in this area must be available 
to the free world; third, the resources, strategic positions, and transit 
rights must be kept from slipping behind the Tron Curtain. 

I believe if you examine closely your own recent draft report on 
foreign policy and mutual security you will find statements which 
come pretty close to reaching the same three conclusions. 

I further believe House Joint Resolution No. 117 is the most prac- 
tical method at the present time and in the present circumstances to 
implement these national objectives from a military standpoint. We 
know from a study of history that the Russian nation has for 100 
years, at least, coveted parts of the Middle East as an outlet to a warm 
water port. We know that Russian communism feeds on conditions 
of tension and economic imbalance such as exist in that area today. 
Finally, we know that a military vacuum has been created in the area 
by the withdrawal from the area, whatever the reasons, of our allies. 
Both nature and communism rush in to fill vacuums. It follows 
that from a military point of view the present situation presents a 
dangerous situation to the United States, a condition against which 
we must have an effective defense. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Admiral Raprorp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Admiral, I thank you for your statement. I 
do not have any questions at this time. I will reserve them for later. 

I believe I will start with our junior members, since up to this time 
they have not had a chance to put questions, I will start with Mr. 
Farbstein, of New York. 

Mr. Farssre1n. No questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. The next man is Mr. Bentley of Michigan. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, this comes almost as somewhat of a 
shock. I appreciate the opportunity to begin the questioning of the 
admiral just the same. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bentiey. One question that comes to my mind, sir, is this: 
Suppose, for example, a country were attacked by the Soviet Union 
and under the terms of this resolution requested our assistance. Would 
there be any circumstances arising whereby it would be difficult, let 
us say, to supply that country or get military equipment or troops te 
that country without either having to pass or overfly another country 
which might be neutral? Do you follow me? 

Admiral Raprorp. In the first place, if this aggression came in here 
[indicating] that would start World War II I, “and the Russians, I 
ami sure, know that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raprorp. The importance of this resolution is to let the 
Russians know that we are not going to permit them to build up a 
satellite in this area and then operate through the satellite with the 
satellite forces. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bentiey. I raised the question that I believe in the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty provisions were made for the coopera- 
tion of this Government on the question of internal subversion, such 
as in the countries of Thailand, Pakistan, the Philippines, et cetera. 

Admiral Raprorp. For countries where we have pacts or agree- 
ments the question of subversion or the counter to an internal revolu- 
tion lies largely in the development of forces which we support and 
which are trained to take care of that sort of thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brentiey. May I ask one more question? Do you think if we 
could reword or redraft this resolution to cover such possibilities of 
subversion it would strengthen it from our own standpoint and make 
it more beneficial ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I am certainly not an expert on that, but I would 
be inclined to think it would be difficult to cover it without maybe 
giving the impression that we were getting ready to step into the 
internal affairs of some countr Wo a might not have the right effect. 
However, I would have to see how we could reword it to cover that. 

Mr. BentiEy. The omission of subversion is definitely, of course, 
a weakness of the resolution. I will not say it is a weakness, but it is 
an omission. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I did not feel that way. Perhaps I was 
looking at it from another standpoint. One of the advantages of this 
resolution in its operation is that by supporting the governments of 
some of these countries we discourage unrest and undermining of the 
younger element in the armed forces. In other words we will make 
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it more difficult, if not impossible, to subvert the armed forces. The 
additional assurance which this resolution provides to the governments 
almost automatically takes care of the unrest, in other words. 

Mr. Bentriry. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrrn. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, this goes back to some discussion that took place yesterday 
afternoon. I believe Mr. Byrd was interrogating the Secretary, and 
I think you might be able to shed some light on the subject also. 

Our estimates for our defense forces, which resulted in some reduc- 
tion in each branch, were presumably made prior to the time when this 
resolution was conceived. Might it not work out that after the mission 
to the Near East concludes its work and brings back its report and re- 
quest and action is taken thereon that we would find a greater demand 
for members of various branches of our forces, with specific reference 
to your answer to Mr. Bentley, for strengthening the Armed Forces, 
for example? I am not sure you meant the presence of military 
personnel in that instance, but might it not be that this would develop 
so that the entire area took on the appearance somewhat of an armed 
camp, which would place a greater demand on our forces to serve than 
we have hitherto thought would be made on them ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, Mr. Coffin. I remember that 
exchange yesterday afternoon. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral] R ADFORD. I do not envisage, myself, the necessity for put- 
ting United States Armed Forces in any sizable detachments into 
the Middle East. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Proury. Admiral, have the British airbases in Iraq at the 
present time under an agreement which I think expires this year? 

Admiral Raprorp. The British turned over their airbases in Lraq 
to the Iraqi. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Provry. There are no British planes whatsoever manned by 
the British ? 

Admiral Raprorp. They may come in and out. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Proury. If the British and French had elected to stay in 
Egypt contrary to the wishes of the United Nations, would they have 
been able to take over that country ? 

Admiral Raprorp. To take over Egypt? 

Mr. Provury. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, they probably would, if no one else 
interfered. 

Mr. Proutry. I was leading up to that. Do you think the Russians 
could have brought in sufficient so-called volunteers to play a de- 
cisive role? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, I do not. The Russians would have had 
difficulty in supporting their operation down there. If they came 
in by sea, the British naval forces could have intercepted them. They 
could not very well come in either from the north or the south. ‘To 
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try to support such an operation by air would have been very difficult 
for the Russians, if not impossible, because most of the airfields were 
bombed out. The only thing the Russians could have done was to 
use their heavy long-range bombers on the British and French forces, 
and that would have been difficult because the British and French 
would have had jet fighters in the area and the Russian bombers would 
have had no fighter protection. 

Mr. Proury. Suppose that Nasser or the Egyptian Government re- 
tains its present policy, which is certainly anti-British and anti- 
French. Recently Egypt has said that it would not allow shipping 
of either of those countries to pass through the Suez Canal until the 
Israeli troops are withdrawn from the Sinai Peninsula. How long 
an. we allow a situation of that nature to exist ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Personally, I do not think very long. 

Mr. Provry. How does the military strength of the ‘free world 
today compare with that of the Communist bloc? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that we are definitely superior in 
military power to the Communist bloc. 

Mr. Proury. In what respect? Why do yousay that? Iam think- 
ing, for example, of the French NATO troops now in Algeria. The 
Suez is blocked, et cetera, et cetera. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not measuring it in terms of ground forces, 
because the Communist bloc does have a superiority in number of 
ground forces; but I am talking total overall strength and looking at 
the picture from the standpoint of the world-command situation. I 
would say that the Russians are not going to start world war ITI 
now, because they know they would be defeated if they did. 

Mr. Proury. Thank you, Admiral. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fascrru. Then is it reasonable or correct to assume that if an 
attack occurred tomorrow morning by any country in the Middle East 
on any other country this would be purely a local and internal action 
not within the scope of this resolution ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not quite sure I understand what you mean. 

Mr. Fascetx. If Egypt attacked Israel tomorrow, would that be 
within the scope of this resolution or outside the scope of this resolu- 
tion ? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would be outside. 

Mr. Fascetz. Purely a local matter. And that would be true of 
an attack by any country in the Middle East, attacking any other 
country tomorrow ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Since we do not have the resolution——— 

Mr. Fascett. Assuming it were passed. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is based on the theory that as of right now our 
best advice tells us we do not consider any country in the Middle East 
Communist controlled. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. But I would like to point this 
out. We do not expect to have them automatically switch by the 
1st of February. One of the effects we hope to get from this resolution 
is that we will prevent them from becoming Communist dominated. 
In other words, the people in one of these Middle East countries who 
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know there are a good many of them— 
will have e an cape to use with the Communist inclined in their 
own country. They would be able to say to them: 

“There is no point in your trying to take over one of our neighboring 
countries. You will not be allowed to, even if you do go (¢ ‘ommunist.’ 

Mr. Fascerx. But actually the purpose of the resolution is to pre- 
vent a puppet government being set up in Iran or a Communist govern- 
ment being set 1 up in Syria or elsewhere ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, but I am sure that would be cause for an- 
other action, taken in another way, probably. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fascen. Is it your opinion, Admiral Radford, that it would 
be wise at this point to get some other government of the free world 
to join us in this declaration ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Fasceit. Would you tell us why not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I presume you mean outside—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fasceii. And that is why we have to go it alone? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, bat we hope to have the backing of the 
majority of the United Nations in the free world bloc to approve 
of this. 

Mr. Fasceti. You mean moral support ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Moral support. We do not ask them for any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Do I take that statement to mean that wherever Com- 
munist problems arise anywhere in the world we are prepared to un- 
dertake them by ourselves ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. I thought you were confining yourself to 
this resolution. 

Mr. Fascet.. I was originally, but I wondered what our position 
would be in relation to problems in other areas of the world. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr, Adair. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Aparr. Russia has supplied Egypt almost exclusively by water, 
I believe? { ; 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Apair. Have you any notion as to how many Russian person- 
nel are in Egypt at this time ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not have the figures. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon, Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. Would you say that the primary and perhaps im- 
mediate effect to be anticipated from this resolution is a diplomatic 
one—to encourage Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Iran, and others, to accept mili- 
tary and economic assistance from us and thus hope they will work 
with us instead of with the Communists ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would put it the other way. I would say it 
is designed to encourage our friends. The real effect will be psycho- 
logical at the moment, but it is designed also to discourage the Rus- 
sians from further building up their military power in that area. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Founrarn. And if they were to perform an overt act against 
Iran we would come in ? 

Admiral Raprorp. We would come in if the President so decided 
under the terms of the resolution. 

Chairman Gorvon. Your time is up. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. CHuRcH. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would like to develop this thought. I understood 
you to say that if we passed this resolution, that we would proceed to 
take steps. You cannot do that until the overt act occurs, can you? 

Admiral Raprorp. I said first we would go ahead with detailed 
planning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Suppose the North Koreans become ambitious and 
you have forces moving in on South Vietnam, and so forth ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we are prepared to defend against any 
of that. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Of any emergency? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcu. As I read this resolution, we are simply substituting 
the discretion of the President, no matter how much we migiit trust 
him, for the discretion of the Congress. As you will recall, I ques- 
tioned the Secretary yesterday as to the mandatory qualities of this 
resolution, and he said that there is nothing mandatory, that the 
President is not required to do anything. 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we will sit down and plan. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mrs. Cuurcu. But authorized or not, the President is not required 
to act if the eme rgency arises / 

Admiral Raprorp. Well- 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I will not press you further on that point, but I think 
there is a twilight zone which will mislead certain people, and [ hope 
it does not mislead us. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mrs. Ketxuy. Mr. Chairman, could Mrs. Church pursue that ? 

Mrs. Crrurcu. I will be very glad to yield to Mrs. Kelly to pursue 
the point. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am abashed, as a new 
member, so early in my voyage with this great committee, to break a 
silence becoming in the newly arrived. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. As the question relating to Israel involved policy, 
perhaps it would be better for me to ask it of Secretary Dulles on his 
return. Let me ask this: 

Admiral, I was interested in the statement of Secretary Dulles 
that if section 3 were omitted he thought it — and even probable 
that the program would fail. What would the failure of the proposed 
program mean ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. You mean if this resolution were not acted upon 
favorably ? 
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Mr. O’Hara. No: I refer to failure of the program if and when it is 
authorized. Does failure of the program, once it is authorized, mean 
war with Russia / 

Admiral Raprorp. Are we talking about if we pass this resolution 
and then are not able to make it work ? 

Mr. O'Hara. Yes. The Secretary used the word “fail”; that if 
section 3 were omitted he thought there would be probability the pro- 
gram would fail. I wonder what would be the character and the 
repercussion of that failure? 

Admiral Raprorp. I assume he meant we would not be able success- 
fully to carry out the whole operation. He said it had three parts and 
absence of this third part woud make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
get the results out of the other two. 

Mr. O'Hara. As I understood, the Secretary said that he hoped the 
program authorized by the resolution would act as a deterrent, that 
it would contain Russia or deter Russia from expansion in the area 
Then if the program should fail, as contemplated in the Secretary’s 
statement, that would mean that it had not contained Russia and that 
notwithstanding she was expanding in this area? Is that right? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. To what extent are we interested in protecting for 
our own use and advantage the oil resources of this area? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think those resources are most important. That 
is the oil reserve for the next 100 years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O'Hara. Would the next war, being an atomic war, be a long 
war or a short one? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say L always have a feeling of very great pride when Admiral 
Radford, a most distinguished constituent, appears before this com- 
mittee. He and I grew up in the cornfields of Iowa some 40 years ago. 

Admiral Raprorp. More than that. 

Mr. LeCompte. My questions will be very simple because my think- 
ing is along simple lines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. LeComerer. I was going to ask you, I have had the remark 
made to me—of course I expect to support this resolution because I 
am orthodox in my religion and regular in my politics and I expect to 
go along with it, believing as I do we should present a solid front 
in our foreign relations—but are we going to get ourselves in a situa- 
tion where we will be involved in every small war around the globe? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we are already committed in a number 
of instances. In Korea we are ready to fight in 5 minutes. 

Mr. LeCompre. The statement was made to me that probably 
Chiang Kai-shek could not maintain himself 6 months on Formosa 
without our aid and support. 

I was told that Chiang Kai-shek could not maintain it himself 6 
months. It is conceivable, is it not, that there might be several small 
wars at one time? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, 

Mr. LeComrrr. I hope not 
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Admiral Raprorp. But it is a possibility. 

Mr. LeCompte. You are very encouraging and reassuring. I was 
afraid we would be in a position where war could break out at several 
points of the globe at the same time. 

Admiral Raprorp. I doubt it would, but it is a possibility. 

Mr. LeComrere. That is a risk you have to take? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. LeCompte. Well, now, we were speaking this morning when the 
Secretary was here about section 3 and the $200 million already ap- 
propriated and how that would be used. But that would not be used 
for maintaining the Armed Forces. That would not maintain the 
Armed Forces for 30 days if war broke out? 

Admiral Raprorp. This resolution does not say how it would be 
used. That would be for the President to decide, but as far as military 
assistance is concerned I think we are all right until the next appro- 
priation. 

Mr. LeCompte. But $200 million would not be enough to maintain 
the Armed Forces for 30 days if war broke out ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not expect, and I am sure the President and 
the Secretary do not expect, there will be an outbreak of war right 
away. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. LeCompte. That brings me to the last question I have. I 
understood the Secretary to say—I think it was the other day at the 
Capitol—as I unde rstood him, he said he did not foresee danger of a 

war within a year’s time, if at all. 

Admiral Riacten. I think he feels, and I do too, that if this resolu- 
tion is passed, we practically eliminate the chances of war. 

Mr. LeComrpre. That is the way I understood him, but that would 
not necessitate any great speed on this resolution, would it? 

Admiral Raprorp. The whole world is watching the action of this 
committee and the Congress, and if it took a long time, if there were 
prolonged hearings and there was an indication of great division, it 
would lose much of its effect. That is what he meant. 

Mr. LeCompte. That brings me to one more very simple question. 
What we call the Middle East or the Near East, that is the oil rich 
section of the world—not all those countries are oil rich. Jordan is 
very destitute, is it not? 

Admiral Raprorp [indicating on map]. The largest oil reserves are 
in this area here, in Saudi Arabia. Iraq has these fields here, and Iran 
here. There are some indications of oil all through this area. The 
Egyptians have an oilfield down in here. There is some prospecting 
that has been done in this general area up in here. They may find oil 
in other places here. There are no fields in this area here, but I would 
not swear they would not find oil somewhere. They are prospecting 
for oi] in Pakistan. 

Mr. LeCompte. The Suez situation is not responsible for this reso- 
Jution being introduced at this moment ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it is one of the reasons for it. It had 
an impact. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you very much. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 
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Mr. Furron. I understand last year when the recommendations 
were made for appropriations, the International C ooperation Admin- 
istration, ICA, the current United States foreign aid agency, made 
one recommendation and then I understand the Joint Chiefs later 
made a recommendation of $1 billion more. This committee cut the 
administration foreign aid request from $4.9 billion to $3.8 billion, in 
adopting my amendment in the committee for a cut of $1 billion. This 
was within a very few percent of the total amount authorized and 
actually appropriated finally by Congress. I understand you to say 
there is enough military and economic assistance to last to the end of 
this fiscal year, June 30, 1957, even taking $200 million out of the 
current program. So obviously there must have been originally some 
overcalculation since the authorization for this current year was 
reduced $900 million from the amount that the administration re- 
quested, and now we find $200 million we can use for another purpose. 

Was that the fact, that after the ICA made its recommendation last 
year, the Joint Chiefs came up with a recommendation of another 
billion ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I was not expecting to contribute any military 
aid money to that $200 million. I heard that discussion this morning, 
but I felt we could not voluntarily give up any of our money. What I 
meant was that the program we had for the Middle East in that bill 
would carry us over in our planning. It would be possible for us to 
defer some of our longer range procurement if we could get it next 
year. 

Mr. Funton. I am willing to give it to you, but you said as far as 
military assistance is concerned you are all right this year. 

Admiral Raprorp. I was not thinking of losing anything. T have 
not seen any memorandum that shows where that $200 million was 
coming from, but I assume it will not interfere with the military-aid 
planning. 

Mr. Futtron. The thing I want is to be able to say that these current 
proposed figures have reason behind them. So if you say you actu: ully 
need this $200 million put in here under section 3 of the resolution, 
regardless of where it comes from, then we are willing to give it to 
you; but last year the figures were reduced and I was surprised there 
was still this $200 million for this extra purpose. 

Admiral Raprorp. So was I. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, I want to suspend for a 
moment to announce that a new member, Mr. Saund, is with us this 
afternoon, and to welcome him. 

Mr. Funron. Under this resolution, of course, on the use of forces 
we in Congress are to understand that the forces will be used only 
if the United Nations cannot or will not act, or we do not think the 
U.N. is acting sufficiently; is that not right? Does the use of United 
States forces come into play only upon insuffici iency in United States 
judgment of United Nations actions or capabilities. 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Fulton, I would like to keep out of that legal 
argument about it. I do not get into that. I am a straightforward 
military planner and I will make the plans the way they tell me to. 

Mr. Fuxiron. I want to know when the United States forces come 
into play or the exact point of commitment of the United States forces. 

Admiral Raprorp. As far as I know, the forces of the United States 
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would come into play when a country with which we had an agreement 
was attacked by a Communist-controlled country. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fuuron. If what you say is correct, remember that Britain and 
France have said they acted alone because the United Nations did 
not act and so they did not wait. If you say “at the same time,” are you 
not putting us in the same position as Britain and France by this 
resolution ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel I am getting out of my particular field in 
this. Iam nota policymaker. In military planning my part of it is 
pretty straightforward. 

Chairman Gorvon. Your time is up, Mr. Fulton. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. If this resolution is adopted and this new policy goes 
into effect, will it be necessary to station overseas additional com- 
ponents of our Armed Forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say it would have little effect upon our 
deployments. 

Mr. Sevpen. Very little effect ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Setpen. Under your definition of the term “overt armed ag- 
gression” would border raids be included ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well probably not if they were small ones. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sevpen. I have one other question I want to ask you. Secretary 
Dulles said this mor ning—and you have agreed with him—that should 
we eliminate section 3, it probably would have a very bad effect on 
the results we hope to obtain with the passage of the resolution. Do 
you think that it would be detrimental if we placed a time limit on it? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say in my estimation it would 
look rather peculiar. It would be peculiar to put a time limit on 
when, as I understand it, Congress could in practical effect change it 
any time they wanted to pass another joint resolution. 

Mr. Sevpen. However, if there was a time limit, Congress could 
later reaffirm this doctrine by extending the time limit. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes; either way. I do not know what the 
effect would be abroad, whether it would be terribly damaging or not. 
It would be hard to estimate. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Furron. On that point, I would like to point out the differ- 
ences between a joint resolution and a concurrent resolution. ‘The 
revocation of a joint resolution such as this could be vetoed and it 
would take a two-thirds vote of Congress to pass it over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The procedure is not that Congress could pass a revo- 
cation resolution at any time just as this Resolution 117 has been 
passed. That is why this is a joint resolution instead of a concurrent 
resolution. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Admiral Radford, yesterday you heard me ask the 
Secretary if the passage of this resolution would not envisage our 
having to fight a limited war in the Middle East. You also heard 
me mention the fact, as I understand it, that we have a very effective 
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Strategic Air Command and we have the atomic weapons with which 
to wage an all-out war. 

Was I correct in thinking that the passage of this resolution would 
anticipate our being Seceath to perhaps fight a war on a localized or 
limited basis? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, Mr. Byrd. I think that I 
agree with the Secretary of State that the passage of this resolution 
will make it less likely that we will have to fight a limited war. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrp. Admiral, I can appreciate the fact that we do hope that 
the passage of this resolution would preclude the necessity of our 
having to fight a limited war, but should it fail in having that result 
and we find that we are going to have to participate in putting out a 
brushfire, so to speak, would we have the ¢: upability as of now to 
move into any one or any group of the nations of the Middle East 
effectively and quickly with enough manpower and materiel? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we would, Mr. Byrd. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrp. Admiral, are you prepared to state at this time in terms 
of percentage what reduction in our military forces has been made 
since the cessation of hostilities in Korea with regard to the Navy 
and Marine Corps and the Army ? 

Admiral Raprorp. The total reduction is in the neighborhood of 
600,000 men. We now have about 2.8 million and that is about the 
level we had for the last year. We do not intend to reduce that. 

Mr. Byrp. Would it be a fair question to ask you if you have ap- 
proved the reduction thus far? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrp. Admiral, does this resolution, in your opinion, give the 
President any power, ‘particularly with reference to the deployment 
of our military forces, that he does not possess already as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. As my aide was trying to say, that is a contro- 
versial question. I know itis. Ido not think it does. But I think that 
it makes it much more effective, worldwide, to have the Congress go 
along with the President. 

Mr. Byrp. Admiral, you said a moment ago that aggression in Iran 
by Russia could mean the beginning of world war III. Is that true 
regardless of whether this resolution passes ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I should think so. 

Mr. Byrp. Are there any other places in the world, and I am not 
asking you to name them, are there other places in which overt ag- 
gression by the U. S. S. R. or by Red China could mean the beginning 
of world war III? Let me confine that question to the Mid lle East. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. If they attacked in Turkey or Greece. I 
would say Red China by itself could not start world war III, but any 
overt attack in force by Russian forces, I think, would start world 
war III. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrp. Thank you. 

‘hairman Gorpon. Mr. Smith. 
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Mr. Smtr. Admiral, I have just two questions. In considering the 
possibility of hostilities, this area presents a very difficult situation, 
does it not, from the military standpoint ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Very difficult : yes, sir. 

Mr. Samiru. The operations would be confined, would they not, 
almost entirely to air activity ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe I should qualify my answer to your ques- 
tion. From a purely military standpoint, U nited States military 
standpoint, I would say they are not particularly difficult. 

Mr. Surrx. If you are considering the vast areas of desert and the 
terrain in the area—— 

Admiral Raprorp. IT am thinking primarily of air and naval action 
which I think would be our largest contribution and most immediate. 

Mr. Suirn. The only other question I have, Admiral, is: What is 
the state of our information in that part of the world? I notice that 
some of the newspapers and commentators have been very critical of 
our intelligence. 

Are you satisfied that we are getting maximum service ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say, Mr. Smith, we are getting very 
good information on the Middle East but I am never satisfied with it. 
I always hope we can improve it. 

-Mr. Surrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs, Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Ketry. Did you say, Admiral, that the U.S. S. R. was directly 
undermining Iraq at this time, or Egypt or Syria? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say they are doing it insofar as they 
can. 

Mrs. Ketry. Which one, U.S. 8. R. or Egypt and Syria, or both ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think a combination of all of them. 

Mrs. Ketziy. Then would you agree with Secretary Dulles that at 
this point neither of those countries is beginning to be Communist 
controlled ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Would I agree that neither Egypt nor Syria is 
now under Communist control ? 

Mrs. Kenny. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that I would agree with him, as 
far as we know. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mrs. Kelly. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To go just for a moment into Syria and perhaps a little into Egypt, 
Admiral, the Syrian Army is pretty thoroughly a Russia-trained 
army, is it not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so. In the first place, it is not 
particularly well trained yet and it has remnants of the French 
training, but the new equipment is Russian equipment. 

Mrs. Bouron. Then, in Egypt do they have any of the leftovers of 
the Germans who were down there training the Egyptian armies? 

Admiral Raprorp. We do not know whether they are still there or 
not. Their time was about up. We do not know whether they kept 
them on or not. I think they were sort of being pushed out of the 
picture by the Russians. 
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Mrs. Bouron. You used the phrase, if my memory is right, “when 
it becomes quite serious” then we do whatever the resolution permits. 

Who is going to say when that moment comes what is going to 
happen? Is it going to be different in each country or not? 

Admiral Raprorp. My own feeling is that any one of these situa- 
tions will build up rather slowly and we probably will have a good 
deal of advance information. 

Mrs. Bovron. As you know, I spent a number of months in Africa 
a year and a half ago and was deeply troubled by the evidence of 
Communist effort in a number of areas 

If the same situation exists—and we believe it does—what is going 
to make possible a decision as to when it comes under this Resolution ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe I misunderstood you. When I said 
“serious,” I meant serious from a military operation: al standpoint. A 
lot of that will depend on the status of their equipment. and training. 

Mrs. Bouron. Purely military ? 

Admiral Raprorp, Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Not political ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. They might come out overnight 
with a Communist government and we would not have much warning 
of that. 

Mrs. Boron. That is another thing that troubles me very much. 
The Communists work so well and so quietly, their people are so well- 
disciplined and trained, that it is quite possible hat a government 
could change without warning. All this would suggest that we should 
step up not only the quantity but very definitely. the quality in all 
our intelligence. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am sure we should, too. 

Mrs. Bouron. It seems to me there is very little we could do that 
would be of greater service to the United States than to make it pos- 
sible for all the intelligence services to be very adequate, to have ex- 
ceedingly well-trained people, and to have a more productive method 
of procedure than we have had in the past. 

Would that be acceptable to the military ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. My own feeling is our intelligence col- 
lections in the Middle East are probably as ‘good as we get anywhere 
in the world. 

Mrs. Boiron. And that could be better ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, it could be. 

Mrs. Bourton. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Admiral, at this stage I suppose you are 
hardly able to answer the question that disturbs me some, but ob- 
viously one source of difficulty internally is the diversion of economic 
resources in Egypt—for example, from constructive economic proc- 
esses to military expenditures. 

To what extent are you taking that into account in planning long- 
range policies for the Arabs? This does not invite a longer state- 
ment than you might wish to make but reassurance on that point would 
be welcome. You would agree that there is a danger here and it 
enters into the discussion substantially as to whether we are wise 
in encouraging diversion of resources from economic stabilization 
to the military type. 
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Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Hays, we constantly try, in these military 
aid programs, to convince these countries they should get along with 
what we consider minimum military forces for just that reason. This 
resolution will be an assistance to us because we can tell them that we 
will come in and help them if they are attacked by the Communists 
and hold them down. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Then we can state with assurance that this 
is not a departure from that policy of keeping the two in balance and 
relating them to the economic situation in each country ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say we would be able to improve the 
situation under the terms of this resolution. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. But earlier the U. N. was very influential, 
one of their best achievements, in getting Soviet troops out of the 
country ? 

Admiral Raprorp. They got the Russians out of Azerbaijan. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Referring to what you said about acting 
simultaneously with the U. N., we would welcome their action simul- 
taneously or prior to our action; would we not ? 

Admiral Raprorp. That 7 right. 

_ Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I agree with what the President said in 
the Formosa situation, as to world opinion being a tremendous factor. 
But we would not have to wait until there came into existence an 
enlargement of the U. N. forces proper. Once we had the mandate 
of the U. N. we could act in response to world opinion through the 
U.N. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. That answers my question on that. These 
are some of the points upon which I think we seek reassurance. Per- 
sonally, I would like to see the language a little more positive, a little 
less negative, with reference to the U. N. as presently stated. I have 
some reservations on resolution 117 for that reason. While you sug- 
gest you not be asked to speak on policy, you would have no objection, 
T am sure, if language could fit this idea that you have subscribed to a 
little more accurately of proceeding in line with what the free world 
seeks in establishing the area ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Hays, actually, of course, that is not my 
responsibility. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Yes. 

Admiral Raprorp. fs was very interested to hear the Secretary of 
State testify on that part. I would be very much concerned, since I 
am primarily concerned with the security of the United States, in get- 
ting a resolution which tied our own hands if we had to wait for 
somebody else’s concurrence. I think we have to reserve the right to 
act ourselves in the last analysis. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. But assuming that we are firm in that prin- 
ciple, you do agree, I am sure, that we must fit our actions as the 
President has said to the U. N. Charter requirements 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel if you buck the whole world opinion, you 
are not doing yourself any good. 1 presume we would not be doing 
that. But on the other hand sometimes in this d: LY and age, particu- 
larly in modern war, things can move so fast in 2 or 3 days that you 
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‘annot afford to wait 2 or 3 days while somebody has a debate or argu- 
ment about it. That is one of the advantages of this resolution. I 
think you have to bear in mind that the warfare of the future, with 
all its airpower and its atomic weapons, can start so quickly and such 
damage can be done in a few hours that the old way of going into a 
war may be disastrous. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I certainly agree. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Admiral, on this matter of discretion and delegation, 
it is my understanding that even if Congress declared war on some 
country, the discretion as to whether or when to attack or defend or 
not to attack or defend and where and with what would be the sole 
discretion of the Commander in Chief, the President, aided by his 
military advisers. Am I correct in that understanding? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think entirely. I think the other fellow 
would probably have something to say about it. 

Mr. Vorys. Under our Constitution, even after Congress declared 
war, this discretion 

Admiral Raprorp. From our standpoint you are correct. 

Mr. Vorys. From the standpoint of the United States, the decision 
on whether we will attack or defend, and with what and where, is sole- 
ly in the discretion of the Commander in Chief? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. And when we tried to monkey with that discretion in 
the War Between the States with a committee on the conduct of the 
war, we got into trouble. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vorys. I noticed on that map there some places called neutral 
zones in Saudi Arabia. 

Admiral Raprorp. Right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Vorys. Neutral as to what? 

Admiral Raprorp. That was their compromise on the boundary. 
They could not agree on the boundary so they have these two neutral 
zones in here. In this one they discovered oil and they share the 
royalties from that neutral zone. 

Mr. Vorys. That is between—— 

Admiral Raprorp. Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Over here the bound- 
ary line with Saudi Arabia has never been clearly defined in this 
area here, but it shows on the map as a line. 

Mr. Vorys. That is Jordan. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. Part of the trouble down in here between 
the British and Saudi Arabia is this southern boundary between 
Saudi Arabia and the shiekdoms around here has never been defined. 

Mr. Vorys. Are those shiekdoms not British protectorates ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. Each one is different. 

Mr. Vorys. Are the British still operating in there? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. They have British forces at this Buraimi Oasis. 

Admiral Raprorp. One of the suggested solutions to this boundary 
dispute here is to have a neutral zone like these two up here. 

Mr. Vorys. Does everybody stay out of the neutral zone? 
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Admiral Raprorp. No, I don’t think so, but neither one claims 
full—it is like a condominium, I guess. They both have rights in it 
but neither has the sole rights. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vorys. You mean on the matter of our ability ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I read this, Mr. Vorys. General Quesada said, 
among other things: 

It stands in bold relief that we have an effective Strategic Air Command 
which is capable of striking a decisive blow quickly. Most of us will agree 
that that Command and the ability to be decisive quickly has contributed to the 
fact that we have not been engaged in a total war. I mean by that condensed 
remark that we should also have available a military force organized and in 
being capable of quick and decisive military action in a limited war 

Mr. Vorys. That is right. 

Admiral Raprorp (continuing) : 





capable of rapid movement to a local area with assured effectiveness by using 
devices and weapons that are under development and that could be developed if 
we set our minds to it and gave to it the same consideration we have given to 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Burleson asked him: 

You do not think we are now in that position? 

And he said: 

No, sir; I do not. 

I do not agree with General Quesada, for the reason, as he admits 
in the second paragraph of his prepared statement, he is not up to 
date. 

Mr. Vorys. Good. I understand you now. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Radford, you have stated repeatedly to questions that we 
are militarily prepared in the area to meet any aggressive force. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think I said that. We could be. 

Mr. Zasiocxi. Well, are we? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I meant we have some planning to do with 
these people in some detail, but I said we have the capability. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. I am very happy to be corrected. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zastockt. Admiral, you stated in reply to a question that if this 
resolution were passed it would not necesarily mean that a buildup of 
United States manpower would be necessary. Has there been any 
buildup of United States military power—naval, air, and ground— 
since the trouble started? Let me say since the Suez Canal incident. 

Admiral Raprorp. We did build up the naval forces in the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean. We added 1 carrier and about 6 destroy- 
ers and several other supply ships to that organization. Then we 
moved two more big carriers over. They finally went into Lisbon. 
They never went into the Mediterranean Sea, but they were ready to 
come in. That would have made five. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zasiocki. There is no question that we have the preparedness 
to back up this resolution ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Zasiockt. Many of us in Congress would have liked to have 
had it a long time ago. 

Admiral Raprorp. As I say, we have felt that we would improve 
our position if we could sit down and plan with these countries. We 
could help ourselves. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Admiral, I have just one other question. Is not a 
force in being in the area a greater deterrent than a long overdue 
restatement of a declaration of policy of containment ? 

Mr. Furron. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Zasvockt. I asked the admiral if a force in being in the very 
critical area is not a greater deterrent than a restatement of a policy 
of containment, as we are now doing. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. Of course, there are many different kinds 
of forces. One of the advantages of the naval forces is that they 
can move from one port to another and show the American flag and 
show themselves. They are identified as a force in being, and it is 
helpful. 

We can send Air Force units in and out of a country. It gets a 
little bit complicated if we want to put in sizable ground forces in 
any country, and they stay there. Sometimes in the long run we 
have friction between a sizable United States force in one of those 
countries and the people, and it is not always the best thing to do, to 
put them in until you have to. 

Mr. Zapsiockt. Just one final question, Mr. Chairman. 

We all know the intent of this resolution. Of course, we expect 
the Communists to distort the United States intent. There is reason 
to believe our British and French friends are not too happy about 
this resolution. Have the responsible people in your executive office 
fully considered to what extent the Soviets might distort our intent 
and thereby alienate our friends in Europe? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not sure I understand what you mean. Do 
you mean by blackmail or threats? 

Mr. Zasiockt. No, Admiral. We fully agree with you that if the 
Middle East area is lost Western Europe is lost. If the Soviets could 

ersuade the British and the French by saying, “Look here, the 
Pnited States has euchred you out of the Middle East. They have 
asked you to take your military forces out of there in order that they 
may take over and dominate,” could the Soviets thereby cause fric- 
tion and strained relations between the United States and our Euro- 
pean allies? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think the British and the French would not 
believe that. In the first place, I am sure that we would not make 
any large moves of forces in there. I do not think they would be 
concerned about it. Some people might, but I think their governments 
would understand that this, in the long run, is going to benefit Britain 
and France very much. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. If my memory serves me correctly, I thought that 
the Secretary had testified the British have not definitely agreed 
with this resolution. 

Admiral Raprorp. I understood that he did not ask them to agree; 
he told them about it. 

Mr, Zas.ocki. Would that not make matters even worse? 
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Admiral Raprorp. No, I do not think so. I think they were given 
the general line of thinking. My own feeling is that they would not 
disagree on it. 

Mr. Zasvocni. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Cnuirverrievp. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I am not sure I understood your answer to a question 
just a moment ago so I should like to repeat the question. I think your 
answer is very important. 

In substance the question was: In your judgment have we sufficient 
military strength or capability to successfully carry out any obliga- 
tions which we might undertake under this program ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we do, sir. 

Mr. Currerrrecp. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnanHan. Admiral, I think the question was asked, or cer- 
tainly approached, but I did not get your response. How do we 
stand in comparison with the U. S. S. R. in military capability now 
as compared with a year ago? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think we still have a definite superiority over 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Carnauan. Do we have a greater superiority than we had a 
year ago, or not so great a superiority / 

Admiral Raprorp. My own feeling is that we probably have a 
little greater superiority. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CarnauAn. We have not greatly lost out in the race, then, 
in the last year ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so, si 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morean. Admiral, I suppose you are familiar with some of the 
newspaper articles about our unpre p aneane ‘SS In regard to the type of 
planes necessary to transport aerial divisions any place in the world. 

Admiral Raprorp. I read them all the sina, 

Mr. Morcan. What is your opinion? Do you think we are pre- 
pared to transport an aerial division fully equipped to the Near East? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would put it this way: We have the capability 
of transporting the kind of forces we would want to put into the Near 
East and doing it ~ ry well. 

Mr. Morgan. A distinguished Member of Congress, a member of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House, has been carrying on a 
little controversy as to our unpreparedness on the type of planes 
necessary to carry aerial divisions. On November 13 he issued a 
statement and said 

Mr. Fuuron. Who is it? 

Mr. Morgan. Congressman Flood. 





The plain facts are that there is not enough airlift in the country today to 
transport even one airborne division and its fighting gear to any of our foreign 
commitments. 
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Admiral Raprorp. To any of our what? 

Mr. Morgan. “Our foreign commitments.” 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Flood is wrong. 

Mr. Morean. How many airborne divisions do we have? 

Admiral Raprorp. Three. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morean. In the reorganization plan of these airborne divisions, 
is there any plan to increase their strength ? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I do not think so. I think in the three units 
we have all we need. You can transport other kinds of soldiers by 
air; they do not have to be airborne. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Admiral. I appreciate 
your coming and I am sure the committee is very appreciative of your 
appearance here today. 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. You made a good witness. 

Mr. Bentiry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ¢ 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. Admiral, under the terms of this resolution, to what 
extent is there envisioned military cooperation between or among the 
countries in the area itself? Let us say, for example, that Syria 
attacked Iraq. Would it be possible for Turkey to come to the assist- 
ance of Iraq under these terms? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say they might do it on their own. This 
resolution doesn’t purport to tell any Middle East country what it can 
or cannot do. 

Mr. Bentiey. Will they be able under this resolution to increase 
military cooperation among these countries? 

Admiral Raprorp. To encourage it. 

Mr. Bentiey. To encourage it and increase it? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brentiey. I notice the resolution says “nation or group of na- 
tions.” 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. I want to announce at this time that we will 
have an open session starting at 10:30 a. m. tomorrow. Congressman 
Reuss, of Wisconsin, will testify; and also Mr. Clark Eichelberger, 
executive director, American Association for the United Nations, Inc. 

Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question on the Rus- 
sian forces. 

As to the Russian forces, is there any change in the size of the 
Russian forces from 1948-50 until today, or the balance of the forces, 
or their deployment? Is there at any place, a posture of attack, so 
that an overt attack would look imminent to you at this time? Are 
the Soviet forces not actually just about in the same balance and loca- 
tion all through this 8-year period, so that they have not changed 
much ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. The Russian forces have been continually im- 
proved with new equipment and new aircraft. 

Mr. Forron. But they have not changed basically ? 
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Admiral Raprorp. No. They have said they have reduced their 
forces. We have not seen any real evidence of reduction in numbers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fuuron. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. I am sorry that I missed the newest addition to 
our committee, Mr. Saund. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Saunp. No, sir; no questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you. The committee stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 5:07 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10:30 
a.m., Wednesday, January 9, 1957.) 
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ECONOMIC AND MILITARY COOPERATION WITH NA- 
TIONS IN THE GENERAL AREA OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1957 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foretan AFratrs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m. in room 1301, New House Office 
Building, the Honorable Thomas 8. Gordon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, we are meeting this morn- 
ing to continue hearings on House Joint Resolution 117, “to authorize 
the President to undertake economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle East in order to assist in 
the strengthening and defense of their independence.” 

Our first witness this morning will be the Honorable Henry S. Reuss, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Wisconsin. He will 
be followed by Mr. Clark M. Eichelberger, executive director of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

The committee will meet again this afternoon in executive session 
with Secretary of State Dulles at 2 o’clock. 

Congressman Reuss, we are very happy to have you with us this 
morning and will be glad to have the benefit of your views on this 
pending legislation. Mr. Reuss. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY S. REUSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this committee. I have a written statement which 
has been distributed to the members, and I should like briefly not to 
read the statement but to summarize what is set forth therein so 
that the members that have questions on the proposition that I offer 
an question me. 

Chairman Gorpon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Reuss. The central purpose of the resolution under consider- 
ation by your committee is to erect a firm deterrent by the United 
States to Russian or Russian-inspired aggression in the Middle East. 
I certainly heartily approve of that purpose and I would not weaken 
it one iota. But the resolution can and should serve not only the 
central purpose of warning those who do not wish to be our friends, 
but an important corollary purpose of reassuring those who do want 
to be our friends that this Nation operates not only from strength 
but with a deep respect for justice and world order. 
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Now, I am going to address my remarks to the important section 2 
of House Joint Resolution 117, which is the section that talks about 
the armed response from this country to Communist-inspired aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. Section 2 talks of nited States armed action 
that will be “consonant” with the United Nations Charter and with 
United Nations “actions and recommendations.” But in practical 
effect the resolution in its present form, while it is consonant with the 
U. N. in the sense that it does not violate the U. N. Charter, operates 
outside the U. N. and fails to envisage the use of U. N. machinery 
from which we have much to gain and nothing to lose—the Uniting- 
for-Peace procedure adopted by the U. N. General Assembly on No- 
vember 3, 1950. 

Under House Joint Resolution 117, if there is Russian or Russian- 
inspired armed aggression in the Middle East, the President is author- 
ized to undertake United States armed action on a unilateral basis, 
by the United States alone. Now, it is true that such unilateral action 
is consonant with the provisions of article 51 of the U. N. Charter 
recognizing “the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense” 
against armed attack. But it is still unilateral action. Under House 
Joint Resolution 117, the United Nations would remain outside the 
picture. This is so because under article 51 the Security Council 
can terminate such collective self-defense only when the Security 
Council has put a stop to the aggression; Russia is obviously going 
to veto any attempt by the Security Council to stop Russia’s own 
aggression. 

Thus House Joint Resolution 117 envisages action by the United 
States on an independent basis, and in an area of the world, inci- 
dentally, where vital interests of countries other than the United 
States are at stake. By failing in the resolution to mention the U. N. 
General Assembly’s Uniting-for-Peace procedure, though it does men- 
tion article 51, the resolution creates the impression that the Presi- 
dent would not consider using this procedure. This is so because, as 
I say, while there is considerable mention of article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter recognizing “the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense” against armed attack, the address of the President to 
the joint session of Congress indicated no intention to employ what 
seems to me to be a most valuable U. N. resource. 

The committee, I know, is thoroughly familiar with the opera- 
tion and history of the U niting-for-Peace procedure devised in 1950 
as a method of getting around Russia’s ability to veto antiaggression 
action in the Security Council. Action by the General Assembly 

“recommending” the use of armed forces by its members against ag- 
gression is just as effective, for all practical purposes, as action of 
the Security Council “directing” such action in either case, the sov- 
ereign member who is asked to act against aggression will have to 
consent to the United Nations action before it commits its own armed 
forces. The great difference is that the Uniting-for-Peace procedure 
requires only a two-thirds majority of the 80 members of the Assem- 
bly present and voting, whereas Security ere vey can and 
frequently does founder on 1 vote of 1 party, the U.S. S. R. 

Now, I have taken the liberty of suggesting a dnghe amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 117, not because I wish to intrude on this com- 
mittee but because by suggesting specific wording I hope to make clear 
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what is in my mind. That simple proposed amendment is found on 
page 2 of my statement. It would add to section 2 the following 
language : 

Provided further, That the President, as early as possible before or during such 
employment, shall unless he deems it inadvisable request the United Nations 
General Assembly, under the uniting-for-peace procedure adopted by the Assembly 
on November 3, 1950, to recommend to its members their coordinated use of 
armed force to stop the aggression. 

Now, let me state exactly what this amendment would do. In the 
first place, as regards the situation right now in 1957, after this resolu- 
tion is passed by the Congress or after whatever resolution is passed 
by the Congress becomes law, a resolution which included an affirm- 
ative reference to this U. N. machinery would, in my opinion, tell the 
whole world right now that our recent policy of working with and 
trying to strengthen the U. N. is not being junked, that we are not 
backtracking on it, but that it isa continuing policy. Secretary Dulles 
testified very ably on Monday of the excellent uses we are now making 
of the United Nations. We should not now give the impression that 
we propose to use our Armed Forces in the Middle East without con- 
currently using our best efforts to invoke the United Nations through 
its uniting-for panne procedure. 

Second, with an amendment along the lines that have been suggested, 
if and when the day comes when it is necessary for the President to 
employ United States Armed Forces in the Middle East to stop ag- 
gression, I suggest that successfully invoking the uniting-for-peace 
procedure would obtain for us the moral and physical backing of the 
United Nations, and both of those are valuable things for us to have. 
Free world opinion would then rally behind the I Inited States effort, 
giving us their moral backing; and the burden of military action could 
be spread among the peace-loving nations of the world, giving us 
their physical backing. 

Now. on the two occasions when the Uniting-for-Peace procedure 
was used, it had just this beneficial moral and physical effect. The 
Uniting-for-Peace resolution itself, passed during the Korean con- 
flict on November 3, 1950, by a vote of 52 to 5, with 2 abstentions, gave 
to this country gre: at moral and some maiditery support for the action 
in Korea. More recently, last November 5, 1956, the General Assem- 
bly’s vote of 57 to 0, with 19 abstentions, in favor of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Egyptian situation, further proved the utility 
of the uniting-for-peace procedure. 

Now a word on the contention that the use of the Uniting-for-Peace 
procedure would retard the speed with which the United States in- 
tends to) meet armed Communist aggression in the Middle East. As 
my amendment is drafted, it would not slow down and should not slow 
down our armed reaction to age! ‘ession a single moment. The pro- 
posed amendment merely asks that, concurrently with such armed 
action - this countr y, we seek moral and physical support from the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Judging by the overwhelming response to the Uniting-for-Peace 
procedure on the two occasions of its use, a two-thirds majority vote in 
favor of such action—ratifying the United States armed action already 

taken, clothing it in the mantle of the U. N., and adding military sup- 
port from other members—seems to me a consider: able likelihood. I 
tried to work out the result mathematically, and it seems to me most 
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likely we would get a two-thirds majority vote. But, even if the first 
attempt to invoke the procedure were unsuccessful because we failed 
to obtain a two-thirds majority, that would in no way interfere with 
the United States action, which would still be collective self-defense 
under article 51 of the U. N. Charter. Then, while continuing our 
unilateral action, we could continue to try to persuade a two- thirds 
majority of the General Assembly to utilize the uniting-for-peace 
procedure. Meanwhile, we would have demonstrated to the U. N. and 
to the world that we were not trying to proceed unilaterally, that we 
were doing our best to make this a coordinated action of the free 
peoples of the world. 

I note that the Uniting-for-Peace procedure is essentially a bi- 
yartisan achievement. It was formulated under former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and, as Secretary of State Dulles said just the 

other day, he himself was largely instrumental, as our then delegate 
to the United Nations, in securing its passage in 1950 by the General 
Assembly. 

I am confident that the Congress does not wish to bypass the United 
Nations in this resolution, particularly under circumstances where we 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose, and I therefore am grate- 
ful for whatever consideration the committee m: Ly give to the general 
spirit of the amendment I propose. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Reuss :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Henry S. Reuss, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


The central purpose of House Joint Resolution 117 is to erect a firm deterrent 
by the United States to Russian or Russian-inspired aggression in the Middle 
East. I would not weaken that purpose one iota. But the resolution can and 
should serve not only the central purpose of warning those who do not wish to be 
our friends, but an important corollary purpose of reassuring those who do want 
to be our friends that this Nation operates not only from strength but with a 
deep respect for justice and world order. 

House Joint Resolution 117, in its important section 2, talks of United States 
armed action that will be “consonant” with the United Nations Charter and with 
United Nations “actions and recommendations.” But in practical effect the 
resolution in its present form, while it is consonant with the U. N. in the sense 
that it does not violate the U. N. Charter, operates outside the U. N. and fails to 
envisage the use of U. N. machinery from which we have much to gain and 
nothing to lose—the uniting-for-peace procedure. 

Under House Joint Resolution 117, if there is Russian or Russian-inspired 
armed aggression in the Middle East, the President is authorized to undertake 
United States armed action on a unilateral basis. True, such unilateral action is 
consonant with the provisions of article 51 of the U. N. Charter recognizing “the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense” against armed attack. 
But it is nonetheless unilateral action. Under House Joint Resolution 117, the 
United Nations would remain outside the picture. This is so because under 
article 51 the Security Council can terminate such collective self-defense only 
when the Security Council has put a stop to the aggression; Russia is obviously 
going to veto any attempt by the Security Council to stop Russia’s own 
aggression. 

Thus House Joint Resolution 117 envisages action by the United States on an 
independent basis, and in an area of the world where vital interests of countries 
other than the United States are at stake. By failing to mention the U. N. 
General Assembly’s uniting-for-peace procedure, it creates the impression that 
the President would not consider using this procedure. Indeed, his address to 
the joint session of Congress indicated no intention to employ this U. N. resource. 

; The uniting-for-peace procedure was devised as a method of getting around 
Russia’s ability to veto antiaggression action in the Security Council. Action 
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by the General Assembly “recommending” the use of armed forces by its members 

against aggression is just as effective, for all practical purposes, as action of 
the Security Council “directing” such action. In either case, the sovereign 
member will have to consent to the United Nations action before it commits its 
own armed forces. The great difference is that the Assembly procedure requires 
only a two-thirds majority of the 80 members of the Assembly present and voting, 
whereas Security Council action can founder on one vote—the Russian. 

This failure of House Joint Resolution 117 to envisage the use of the uniting- 
for-peace procedure could be cured by a simple amendment adding to section 2 
along the following lines: 

“Provided further, That the President, as early as possible before or during 
such employment, shall unless he deems it inadvisable request the United Nations 
General Assembly, under the uniting-for-peace procedure adopted by the Assem- 
bly on November 3, 1950, to recommend to its members their coordinated use of 
armed force to stop the aggression.” 

The proposed amendment to House Joint Resolution 117 would tell the world 
right now that our recent policy of working with and trying to strengthen the 
U. N. is a continuing one. As Secretary Dulles has testified, we are using the 
U. N. with respect to Egypt, with respect to Hungary, with respect to the Arab 
refugees, with respect to the Arab-Israeli dispute. We should not now give the 
impression that we propose to use our Armed Forces in the Middle East without 
concurrently using our best efforts to invoke the United Nations through its 
uniting-for-peace procedure. 

Secondly, if and when it became necessary for the President, pursuant to 
House Joint Resolution 117, to employ United States Armed Forces in the 
Middle East to stop aggression, successfully invoking the uniting-for-peace pro- 
cedure would obtain for us the moral and physical backing of the United Nations. 
Free world opinion would then rally behind the United States effort. And the 
burden of military action could be spread among the peace-loving nations of 
the world. 

On the two occasions when the uniting-for-peace procedure was used, it had 
just this effect. The uniting-for-peace resolution itself, passed during the Korean 
conflict on November 3, 1950, by a vote of 52 to 5, with 2 abstentions, gave 
to this country great moral and some military support for the action in Korea. 
More recently, on November 5, 1956, the General Assembly’s vote of 57 to 0, 
with 19 abstentions, in favor of the U. N. emergency force for Egypt further 
proved the utility of the uniting-for-peace procedure. 

Nor would use of the uniting-for-peace procedure in any way retard the speed 
with which the United States intends to meet armed Communist aggression in 
the Middle East. The proposed amendment does not envisage delaying our armed 
reaction to aggression one moment. It merely asks that, concurrently with such 
armed action by this country, we seek moral and physical support from the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Judging by the overwhelming response to the uniting-for-peace procedure on 
the two occasions of its use, a two-thirds majority vote in favor of such action— 
ratifying the United States armed action already taken, clothing it in the mantle 
of the U. N., and adding military support from other members—would seem 
likely. But even if an attempt to invoke the procedure failed to obtain a two- 
thirds majority, it would in no way interfere with the United States action, 
which would still he “collective self-defense” under article 51. While continuing 
our unilateral action, we could continue to try to persuade a two-thirds majority 
of the General Assembly to utilize the uniting-for-peace procedure. 

The uniting-for-peace procedure is essentially a bipartisan achievement. It 
was formulated under former Secretary of State Dean Acheson. As Secretary 
of State Dulles has just testified, he was largely instrumental, as our then 
delegate to the United Nations, in securing its passage in 1950 by the General 
Assembly. 


Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, C ongressman Reuss, for your very 
fine statement. 

In your opinion can the United States afford to wait for action by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations before using our forces 
in case of an attack on the Middle East countries? 

Mr. Reuss. No, sir, and the amendment does not suggest that we 
wait. The amendment very clearly continues to lodge power in the 
President to act immediately with armed reaction and simply asks 
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him, as soon as may be, to go before the United Nations General As- 
sembly and give the facts, “Yester« lay an armed invasion was launched 
and America, consistently with House Joint Resolution 117, reacted 
to it. Now we ask the U. N. General Assembly to ratify this action 
under article =. We had to act without consultation because the 
U. N., while acts fast, cannot act within an hour. We ask the 
U.N. to act within its Uniting-for-Peace procedure so that the United 
States will not have to go it alone.” 

Chairman Gorpon. As you mentioned, we would have to get a two 
thirds majority vote in the General Assembly ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Gorpon. Suppose we fail to get that two-thirds majority 
vote in the General Assembly. Only about 27 nations would have 
to vote against it. Should we refrain from taking action we feel 
necessary to keep the Middle Kast free? 

Mr. Reuss. Certainly not. 1 think a failure of our getting the 
necessary two-thirds majority is simply an indication that two-thirds 
of the Leoni present and voting at the particular time do not 
think that the United Nations Assembly at this particular time should 
call upon its members to contribute armed forces. It in no way 
impinges upon the action which we already would be taking under 
article 51 to use our massive Armed Forces to do whatever the Con- 
eress and the President thinks should be done to protect a Middle 
East free country against Communist in vasion. — 

Indeed, I do not think we can escape the judgment of the rest of 
the world on what we do. If one-third of the 80 Member nations 
at a given time disapprove of the United States action, they are going 
to signify their disapproval through any number of channels other 
than the United Nations. It may be, for example, that members of 
the United Nations would introduce a resolution which would have 
nothing to do with House Joint Resolution 117 or my amendment, 
which would try to condemn the United States for what it was doing 
in the Middle East. Secretary Dulles, I think, gave us what the 
United States’ answer to that would be. We would pay no attention 
to a resolution of the United Nations General Assembly which we felt 
was a wrong interpretation of the spirit and letter of the United 
Nations Charter. 

I am oe ng up a ridiculous examp 
the chairman’s question, the fail 


e, of course, but in answer to 
failure of the United Nations General 
Assembly at that particular time to yield a two-thirds majority would 
in my opinion be of no detriment to us militarily or psychologically 
or fro n a propaganda standpoint or any other way. a would show 
we tried to get a United Nations mantle and did n¢ ‘eed. If 
first you do not succeed, try and try again; and I fe sp sure in time they 
would see the light. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you very much. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Thank you, Mr. Reuss, for your very construc- 
tive statement and your h« re suggestions. I think the committee 
should give careful consideration to the amendment that you have 
offered. 

I have no questions at this time. That is all, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan. 
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Mr. Morean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman Reuss, do you feel that the addition of your amend- 
ment to this resolution would enable us to get some help in case of an 
armed Soviet attack in the Middle East? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, 1 do. That help in the military sense may not be as 
massive as we W ould like, but I point out in the Korean situation where 
we in effect used the Security Council, because of Russia’s happy ab- 
sence, for the same purpose I now propose we use the General As- 
sembly, I am personally thankful we had a Turkish battalion and 
Canadian forces fighting with us in Korea, There were not as many 
as we would have liked, but any time we can get allies to take the 
burden off American boys, I am for it as we all are. 

In addition to getting additional fighting men and pisnes and 
guns, there is, of course, the moral question. I think we are better 
off resisting aggression under the mantle of the United ea than 
purely by our selves. I think one of the reasons this resolution is before 
this committee, the failure of French and British policy in the Middle 
East, is because they tried to operate, by and large, by naked power, 
and I think it would be a mistake for us to take over what I regard 
as the less attractive element of French and British policy in the 
Middle East. I think it is very important right now that we indicate 
to people all over the world that we are prepared to use the United 
Nations machinery which was so brilliantly evolved on a bipartisan 
basis 6 years ago. 

Mr. Morgan. You would not ask for any delay under your amend- 
ment? This amendment could be put into action while the armed 
attack was going on? 

Mr. Reuss. Absolutely. I feel very keenly about that and if the 
wording of my rough draft can be made any clearer to show that not 
1 second’s delay is intended, I certainly hope that clarification will be 
done, although the language which talks about “during” the employ - 
ment by the President of American Armed Forces clearly envisages 
that that employment in many possible instances would come first. If, 
of course, the President does not want to employ for 2 days, of course 
he would, under this amendment, want to first go to the U. N. General 
Assembly; but if he wants to employ at 3 o’clock in the morning, he 
could do so. 

Mr. Morean. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Reuss, it leaks to me as if your proposal involves 
semantics on the words “consonant” and “envisages.” You claim 

“consonant” does not “envisage” the Uniting-for-Peace procedure. I 
think it does or was intended to. I agree with you on the value of this 
mechanism. I do not see any reason, —— we go to the dictionary 
and work over those two words further, I see no reason for any amend- 
ment to the resolution to invoke or to encourage the use of the ma- 
chinery you refer to. 

That is all. 

Mr. Reuss. Could I comment? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Reuss. While you did not end with a question mark, I think 
it was a question, Mr. Vorys. 

I certainly am antisemantic, and I do not want to take the commit- 
tee’s time with what might seem to be a verbal quibble. I do think, 
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however, Mr. Vorys, that there is more than that involved. The 
world and lawyers and everybody else will read this resolution in the 
light of the language it contains and also in the light of the President’s 
address to the joint session of Congress which gave it its color and 
flavor. The President, in his joint address to the Congress, had the 
following to say in regard to the United Nations: 

Our thoughts naturally turn to the United Nations as a protector of small 
nations. Its charter gives it primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Our country has given the United Nations its 
full support in relation to the hostilities in Hungary and in Egypt. The United 
Nations was able to bring about a cease-fire and withdrawal of hostile forces 
from Egypt because it was dealing with governments and peoples who had a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind as reflected in the United Nations 
General Assembly. But in the case of Hungary the situation was different. 
The Soviet Union vetoed action by the Security Council to require the with- 
drawal of Soviet armed forces from Hungary. And it has shown callous in- 
difference to the recommendations, even the censure, of the General Assembly. 
The United Nations can always be helpful, but it cannot be a wholly dependable 
protector of freedom when the ambitions of the Soviet Union are involved. 

That quotation from the President, Mr. Vorys, strongly indicates 
to me that the administration thinks that you really cannot use the 
United Nations, because of the Russian veto in the Security Council, 
and the President and Mr. Dulles went on to say the United Nations 
General Assembly was not any good in Hungary; Russia just sneered 
at it. Really, the reason Russia was able to display callous indiffer- 
ence to the United Nations General Assembly’s resolution last October 
and November on Hungary was because the United Nations General 
Assembly’s resolution did not really propose anything. It was just 
moral censure, and of course Russia is not deterred by moral censure. 
Here we are talking about force, and my suggestion is that that force 
which has been decided to be used by this committee and the Congress, 
be force exercised, if possible, through the United Nations. 

So it is not just a question of semantics. The proponents of this 
resolution apparently are of the opinion you just have to write off the 
United Nations in cases of great power disputes against Russia. 

I am sure that on reflection they do not really mean to intend that, 
and I have high hopes that Mr. Dulles, particularly, from the kindly 
remarks he made in answer to a question from the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Mr. Hays, on Monday of this week, might accept this 
amendment or something like it. But in the light of the legislative 
history, if Congress wants to urge the President to use the U. N. 
Uniting-for-Peace procedure, it has to somehow, in my opinion, patch 
up this amendment or patch up the legislative history because the 
history at the moment is that the administration does not recognize 
that the Uniting-for-Peace procedure is something that it ought to use 
concurrently with armed resistance. 

Mr. Vorys. My interpretation of the President’s message is not 
consonant with the interpretation you envisage. [ think that the 
President’s message and the resolution envisage an appropriate use 
of the Uniting-for-Peace resolution. But I do not want to detain the 
committee further with debate on your envisagement and my idea of 
what is consonant with it. Thank you. 

Mr. Morgan. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. We appreciate your coming before the committee 
and the excellent statement you made. 
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I notice your suggestion for wording for the amendment: 


Provided further, That the President, as early as possible before or during such 
employment, shall, unless he deems it inadvisable, request the United Nations 
General Assembly— 

You are not directing the President that he must proceed and that 
he must make 

Mr. Reuss. That is correct, and I shall here reveal a little of my 
own internal draftsmanship. I put in, frankly, the “unless he deems 
it inadvisable” after turning the matter over in my mind and an 
earlier suggested draft by me did not have those words and did direct 
him when he uses armed force to concurrently use the Uniting-for- 
Peace procedure. 

The reason I added the words “unless he deems it inadvisable” 
because of a feeling I have that Congress must be very, very slow to 
tie the hands of the President in any way in the field of foreign policy. 

As of the moment I cannot, frankly, conceive of any set of clecum- 
stances in which the President would want to use armed force and 
yet not at the same time invoke the Uniting-for-Peace procedure of 
the General Assembly. 

On reflection, however, and because of the delicate ground we in 
Congress tread at all when we endeavor to tell the President what he 
can or should or may do in the field of foreign policy, 1 thought it 
well to add those words. 

I do not think it weakens the sense of it much because it indicates 
a strong wish on the part of Congress that the President do use the 
Uniting-for-Peace procedure and if the President deems it inadvisable, 
he certainly would be required in all fairness to inform the Congress 
and the public why he deemed. 

Let me say in conclusion that if the committee should view favor- 
ably an amendment along these general lines, it might well ask the 
administration how it feels about not only the general idea of the 
amendment, but also the - essity for including the clause that you 
have just remarked, Mr. Carnahan, “unless he deems it inadvisable.” 
If the administration feels it unnecessary to have that exculpatory 
clause, certainly I do not think Congress would want to insist upon it. 

Mr. Carnanan. I am glad you included these words in the proposal 
and I think they should be left i in. 

Mr. Morano. Would you yield? 

Mr. CarNnaHAn. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Would you tell us the conditions or circumstances 
that impel you to use the words “deems inadvisable” that you thought 
might arise that the President would deem it inadvisable to take 
action ? 

Mr. Reuvss. Honestly, Mr. Morano, I cannot conceive of any set 
of circumstances in which I think the President should deem it 
inadvisable. 

However, today is January 1957. This resolution, ae passed, will 
remain on the books for m: ny months certainly. I did not want to 
do anything by which it could later be said that C ongress had tied the 
hands and affirmativ ely directed the President to do “something i in the 
field of foreign policy in the future where the President, in his best 
judgment and knowing the wish of Congress in the matter, felt that 
he should not. 
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So, in answer to your question, I cannot conceive of any specific set 
of circumstances. 

Mr. Morano. Do you not agree that the language is conflicting with 
the word “shall”? 

Mr. Reuss. Now I will admit that we do get into semantics. If we 
say “may” instead of “shall” we imply that Congress or at least the 
drafter of this amendment does not care much about this. I do care 
much about this. I think this is important. I think ¢ ongress should, 
if it passes a resolution, not couch it merely in terms of naked power 
but in terms of world order and the United Nations. 

Therefore, I like the words “shall unless he deems it inadvisable.” 

In other words, Congress wants the President to do this unless the 
President, in the exercise of his good judgment and for reasons he 
is prepared to state before the bar of public opinion, feels it should 
not be done. 

Mr. Morano. If you give him th: at escape with the words “deemed 
inadvisable” why do you not say “may” and give him the escape you 
give with the other language / 

Mr. Reuss. My reason for not using “may”—and maybe it is a bad 
reason—is that if a majority of the Congress believes as I do, Con- 
gress wants to inform the President and the world that it does believe 
in-this Uniting-for-Peace procedure and affirmatively wants it used. 

If you merely say may,” that merely indicates that Congress is 
permitting such us se if the President very much wants to do it. “Shall” 
is stronger and in my opinior wv oie wording should be stronger. 

Mr. Carnanan. I would like to Say that I feel your wording | nas 
been carefully and well mies and that your recommendation de- 
serves the careful consideration of the committee. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman Reuss, I think your proposed amendment merits our 
careful consideration. I want to compliment you on the facility with 
which you have explained what you have in mind. I think it is a val- 
uable contribution to our thinking on this subject. 

In reference to the words that have just been under discussion, I 
think they are important and should remain in the amendment, be- 
cause elt seem to me that would give us the opportunity to act 
when we deem it necessary for our security and would have no hamper- 
ing effect upon the action by the President. 

Now, do you not feel that by spelling this procedure out in this 
amendment or a similar amendment, that it would greatly strengthen 
and add to the effectiveness of the already admir: able le: idership we 
are giving in the United Nations? 

Mr. Reuss. I do, sir, and that is exactly why I have rae ioe it. 
It seems to me that in view of the truly admirable leadership we have 
recently been giving in the United Nations, it would really seem to 
veer off in a different direction in which we do not want to veer for 
us to inadvertently give the impression that we do not think the U. N. 
is useful in security matters where Communist Russia is concerned. I 
believe that it is most useful, has been and will be again. 

Mr. Morano. And at the same time, as you explained, that does not 
hinder our action in any way. 

Mr. Revss. It should not and does not. 
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Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congratulations, Mr. Reuss, for an excellent statement. 

Several members had expressed concern that the resolution creates 
the impression that the President would not consider using the Unit- 
ing-for-Peace procedure. Therefore, in earlier testimony in response 
to questions on the point you are presenting, the Uniting-for-Peace 
procedure, the committee was assured that the United Nations Assem- 
bly procedure would be employed. 

Nevertheless, I agree with you, Mr. Reuss, that it should be spelled 
out in the resolution or report. Therefore, I believe the proposal 
should be given the fullest consideration. I have no questions. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. As a matter of fact, on page 3, Mr. Reuss, of your 
statement, you said “The proposed amendment does not envisage 
delaying our armed reaction to aggression one moment.” 

On page 2 you said “in either case the sovereign member will have”— 
I want you to note specially the word “have”—*to consent to the 
United Nations action before it commits its own armed forces.” 

As has been pointed out already, you really put a “may” in the text 
when you put it in the reverse by saying “provided further, that the 
President, as early as possible before or during such employment, shall, 
unless he deems it inadvisable, request * * *.” So that actually you 
have it both ways, required, and discretionary. 

Those of us with legal training see you stating on page 2 that the 
sovereign member will have to consent to United Nations action before 
it commits its armed forces. But then you say later that U. N. action 
and our action are to be all contemporaneous and that one would not 
be stopped by the other. 

Which do you mean? At what point will the President, under your 
resolution, have the right to commit the United States Armed Forces? 

Mr. Reuss. I am glad the gentleman makes this point because, as is 
so often the case, I did not express myself on page 2 clearly enough 
and hence I misled the gentleman. 

Mr. Fuuron. You are doing very well on your testimony and state- 
ment. 

Mr. Reuss. Let me try to restate what I mean. On page 2 in 
the sentence you just read “in either case, the sovereign member 
will have to consent to the U. N. action before it commits its own 
armed forces,” I did not mean there is anything in the U. N. what- 
ever which requires this country to go before the U. N. before it 
commits its Armed Forces in collective defense under article 51. 

All I meant by the sentence that you read is that as to nations, 
members of the General Assembly, other than the United States, 
those other nations can or cannot obey the recommendation of the 
General Assembly. 

Clearly the United States is empowered, as the resolution under 
consideration suggests, to go right ahead and act in collective defense 
without consulting the United Nations if Russia, let us say, invades 
Iran or any other set of circumstances. 

Mr. Fuuron. I am glad to have your point. Inherent in the word- 
ing of this Resolution 117 there is the differentiation between the 
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Security Council action and the recommendations of the General 
Assembly, but you really want it spelled out more in the resolution. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes; because, as a practical matter, since this whole 
resolution is aimed at Communist Russia or a country dominated 
or inspired by Communist Russia, it is perfectly obvious that the 
Security Council is not an effective instrument for dealing with 
aggression in the Middle East. 

Mr. Furron. On that point let us look how effective, then, this 
Peace Observation Commission, under U. N. Uniting-for-Peace pro- 
cedures, would be. Let us go back to the 1950 resolution of U. N 
authority. The requirement there is the Commission shall consist 
of 14 members. The provision also is that if the U. N. General 
Assembly is not in session, that the procedure can be called into being 
on an emergency session within 24 hours by action of a majority of 
the General Assembly, or 7 members of the Security Council. 

If you look at what happened, then, on effective action, the 14 
members of the Commission in 1950 were China, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, North Ireland, 
Pakistan, Sweden, Soviet Union, U nited Kingdom, Uruguay, U nited 
States. You can see what a jumble it was on trying to get a policy 
set by that Commission. 

I would like to mention at this time the current membership of 
the Security Council of the United Nations to show the inherent 
difficulty in obtaining action by seven members. The permanent 
a are China, France, Great Britain, United States, and 
U. S. S. R. Other current members are Australia, Sweden, Cuba, 
Colombia, Philippines, and Iraq. So my point is to you now: When 
the Security Council has on it 2 members, Britain and France, who 
will probably be voting separately from the United States, it is hard 
to get the 7-out-of-12 action there. 

Likewise, when you see what happens as to the technical difficulties 
of setting up procedures for a Commission under the U. N. uniting 
for peace resolution of 1950, for example, you can see how hard it 
would be for the President to get action in that area. 

On top of the difficulties, “if the President is turned down, for 
example, by a majority when the General Assembly is not in session, 
will it not hurt the United States in world public opinion ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. Surely, Mr. Fulton, that is a most pertinent question 
and has to be answered. In my opinion, no, sir; it will not hurt. 
It will help the United States in world opinion. Let us first look 
at the context in which we are talking. We are talking about Russia 
invading, call it what you will, Iran. 

Mr. Furtron. Our United States action would then be under article 
51 of the U. N. Charter? 

Mr. Reuss. We act 2 hours later under article 51 and American 
armed force in the amounts and circumstances which the President 
deems proper go into action. 

Now, the question is simply this: Should we keep on doing this all 
by ourselves, doing it alone, unilaterally? Or should we do our level 
best under the Uniting-for-Peace procedure, having gone through the 
empty Security Council drill and gotten a Russian veto, if we bother 
that much, one, calling on a majority of the United Nations General 
Assembly to calla special meeting on 24 hours’ notice. 
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Certainly, in the light of the overwhelming response to the Uniting- 
for-Peace procedure on the two occasions in history of its use, not 
only was a majority obtained but a thumping, super two-thirds ma- 
jority. Therefore, surely under no arithmetical sorting out can I 
foresee a failure to get at least a majority to get the General Assembly 
together. 

Then, of course, the next question is: Can we get two-thirds of 
those present and voting? As I sort out the possible arithmetic, we 
probably can, very probably can. But even if we do not—I think this 
is an important point—we still will be able to stand before the world 
as the country which is taking unilateral armed action in the Middle 
East, it is true, but nevertheless is trying its level best to do two 
things, to invoke the mantle of the United Nations, and to get some 
allies, I think even if we fail we are better off. We have shown we 
are not contemptuous of the United Nations machinery. It is not bad 
or evil to try to do something good and fail, but I do not think we 
would fail. 

Mr. Fuuron. In conclusion, you would not put an express condi- 
tion upon the use of the authority under this Resolution 117 that the 
United States must await either Security Council action or General 
Assembly action in the United Nations before proceeding? 

Mr. Reuss. Clearly not; as I have said before. I think in the 
reality of things we have got to be able to proceed on our own. 

Mr. Fuuron. That is all. Thank you. Your reasoning is good on 
many points. I want to compliment you. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Brooks Hays, of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I have no questions. I do want to express 
appreciation for the gentleman’s very fine statement. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComrrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I compliment our colleague for his fine statement. 

I have only one question, if I can express it. I understood, as I 
interpreted the statement of the Secretary of State and Admiral 
Radford yesterday, their idea is that Resolution 117 is for psycho- 
logical purposes more than anything else. They do not anticipate 
we will ever use our Armed Forces, that the President will ever resort 
to using our Armed Forces under this resolution. It is possible all of 
the members did not get that same idea, but I thought that was it, 
that we served notice to the world that we were going to defend free 
nations, particularly in the Middle East, but did not anticipate we 
would have to. 

You have thought out your amendment splendidly and stated your 
thinking very clearly. The only thing I thought was if this resolu- 
tion is for psychological purposes, does your amendment strengthen 
it? Would some countries think, well, the United States might resort 
to the use of their Armed Forces. They will think it over and see 
what the United Nations wants to do first. 

Mr. Reuss. Indeed, Mr. LeCompte, I think that psychologically it 
is very necessary to recognize by the resolution which Congress is to 
pass that we not only are going to react promptly and with powerful 
effect on our own initially, if that is the timing of it, but that we have 
sufficient respect for the orderly processes of the United Nations so 
that we are going to do our level best to get them, the member nations 
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of the United Nations, on our side through the United Nations as 
speedily as possible. 


If, indeed, the purpose of this resolution is largely psychological,, 


and our military and strategic thinkers believe that it will never need 
to be used, then it seems to me doubly important that we make it psy- 
chologically attractive to the many people in the world who do not 
like the idea of great power leadership and like the notion that they 

have a little place i in the sun which comes about through their member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

1 would say in conclusion, Mr. LeCompte, that any language which 
the committee can use to make it crystal clear that our invoking the 
United Nations here is not going to delay our military reaction by 
1 second should be added. I tried to make it clear. It certainly should 
be. 

Mr. LeCompre. I agree with you that since we have the United 
Nations we should employ the facilities and the power of the United 
Nations wherever we can. 

I was just wondering about the thought that would occur at capitals 
of many nations, whether the governments in some of those countries 
might feel that the United States will debate the subject quite a whik 
before employing our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Reuss. We should make it clear, sir, that we are not only not 
going to debate it but that we are going to act; however, that we are 
going to try to get support for our cause in the United Nations as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you. That is all the questions I have. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Reuss, thank you for bringing your views 
before us. I have one question. 

You envisage that if the United Nations would agree to support the 
United States in any use of force in the Near East that would | 
psychologically advantageous; is that right? 

Mr. Reuss. I believe it would be. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Then, by the same token, do you not think, if 
they refuse to support us, it would be psychologically disadvanta- 
geous ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. No, sir; Ido not. I think that if they refuse to support 
us their dissidence is going to be known to the world through other 
channels anyway. Even if we fail to get the two-thirds majority 
needed at a particular time, I think we will get credit for trying. 

After all, in the long run, what they think of us is going to de spend 
largely on whether we are right and righteous or not, and if our de- 
fense of an invaded country in the Middle East is righteous, as I 
believe it would be, I think we will come out all right in the end. 


I do not think we hurt ourselves by taking our cause before the 


General Assembly. 

I know there are 2 sides to this question, but in my opinion we ar 
ahead by going before them, saying, “Look, we are operating under 
article 51, and we are going to keep right on eperviting under 51 until 
the Security Council ‘pacifies the area, but meanwhile we want the 
help of the United Nations, and we w ant to submit our effort to the 
General Assembly’s views.” I do not think we hurt ourselves by doing 
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that even if we do not get a two-thirds majority. I think the intransi- 
vent one-third that votes against it hurts itself. 

~ Mr. Hays of Ohio. Well, I think it is a debatable question. You 
have your views and I have mine. It seems to me there would be the 
possibility that there would be more than one-third that would vote 
against 1¢ under certain circumstances. But there again we are just 
guessing. I do not know whose guess might be right. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for your views, Mr. Reuss. 

I want to ask a couple of questions. The first is this: Do you not 
believe every member who has affixed his signature to the United 
Nations Charter has in essence pledged to come to the defense of any 
member that has been attacked ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. Yes; but as a practical matter, unless this country takes 
the leadership in these matters of armed aggression and international 
security, they are quite likely to content themselves with platitudinous 
resolutions and things that do not really mean much. 

Mr. Morano. Would you not say your amendment, in effect, is a 
reaffirmation of that pledge that has already been made by member 
nations? 

Mr. Reuss. A reaflirmation, Mr. Morano, and a determination that 
we are going to call out that spirit. It takes parliamentary action. 
It takes a resolution by somebody. That somebody in the situation 
envisaged should be us. 

Mr. Morano. Is it not so that if any member declines or for some 
reason did not furnish the aid by supplying arms and men when an 
attack occurred, they would be dishonoring the pledge they made 
when they signed the United Nations Charter? Is that not so? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes; and that is a strong force in favor of getting a two- 
thirds majority. That is why the uniting-for-peace procedure has 
been successful so far. 

Mr. Morano. Let us look at the procedure that must be followed 
when an attack occurs. When an attack occurs, if we were to come to 
the defense of a member nation attacked or some nation in the Middle 
Kast that was attacked, we would then have to report it to the Security 
Council under article 51; would we not? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. How long would the Security Council—how long 

could the Sec urity Council delay in taking action, if any? 

Mr. Reuss. The procedures in both the Security Council and the 
General Assembly are really quite swift. 

Mr. Morano. You have seen them when they were not so swift, have 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. As parliamentary bodies go, I find the Assembly, par- 
ticularly, moves rather fast. 

However, let me just say this. J am not prepared to say that there 
cannot be tentative filibusters, amendments made for delay, and other 
methods of slowing down this procedure. 

If those occur, we are still better off for having tried to invoke the 
moral authority. of the United Nations and let the filibusterers bear 
the onus of holding back our effort to accompany our armed resistance 
to aggression by invoking the United Nations. 
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Mr. Morano. Can the Assembly act only after the veto has actually 
occurred in the Security Council, or before a veto has occurred ? 

Mr. Reuss. That is a moot question. The Uniting-for-Peace resolu- 
tion talks about when the Security Council has a disagreement about 
action to be taken, as I recall the words. Whether that takes a formal 
veto or not, 1 do not know. But if it does, I should think that that 
would be a necessary first 

Mr. Morano. Will you say that again? 

Mr. Revss. If it does require a veto—— 

Mr. Morano. If what? 

Mr. Reuss. If the Uniting-for-Peace procedure does require a Se- 
curity Council veto before the General Assembly may entertain the 
procedure, | would think that we are, nevertheless, better off for doing 
our level best to prepare the matter for the General Assembly by 
tabling something which Russia will be required to veto. If Russia 
is delaying and filibustering, which I do not believe is possible in 
either body for long, then she bears the onus. It is she who is un- 
willing to submit the dispute to the U. N. 

Mr. Futon. Under the Uniting-for-Peace resolution passed by the 
United Nations in 1950, there is the requirement that any action be 
taken by a two-thirds majority of the General Assembly. But if the 
General Assembly is not in session at the time, the call for a special 
session or meeting can be made by decision of the majority of the 
General Assembly. 

I will state the ‘resolution language more specifically as I remember 
it. “If not in session at the time, the General Assem ly may meet in 
emergency session within 24 hours of the request therefor. Such 
emergency special session may be called if requested by the Security 
Council on the part of seven such members or by a majority of the 
members of the United Nations.’ 

Mr. Morano. You have heard the testimony of the Secretary, or 
have read it very carefully. Do you not think the statement he made 
fully covers the point made in your suggested amendment ? 

Mr. Reuss. On 1 point on page 55 of the record in response to 
the question of Mr. Hays of Arkansas, the Secretary made what I 
thought was a fine statement about the Uniting-for-Peace resolution, 
saying how he had worked for it and how he thought it was a good 
thing, which to me was tremendously encouraging. 

Again, however, on page 88 and a number of other places he seemed 
to be repeating what the President said, namely that we cannot really 
use the U. N. because, in the Security Council you are met by a veto 
and in the General Assembly look what happened in Hungary. 

Mr. Morano. That is the very point. 

Mr. Reuss. My point is that no, in God’s name, let us not look at 
what happened in Hungary. The opposite analogy would be what 
would have happened in Hungary if we had moved under the 
Uniting-for-Peace procedure and said the U. N. General Assembly 
herewith calls upon its members to supply armed forces to resist the 
foreign invasion by Russia of Hungary and the attempt to overthrow 
the legitim: ite Imre Nagy government. If we had had that situation 
and the U. N. had failed, ny could point to the Hungary situation as 
an ex! umple of why the U. N. is no good. 

But since such a oe was never proposed—I am not saying 
such a resolution would be good or bad—you cannot really say ‘that 
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the Hungarian experience shows that the U. N. General Assembly is 
powerless because the U. N. General Assembly was never asked to 
take Uniting-for-Peace procedure which involves the use of armed 
force. Here, in considering House Joint Resolution 117 our jumping- 
off place is armed force. 

Mr. Morano. You seem to be making a strong statement in support 
of the use of the word “may” instead of “shall.” 

Mr. Furron. I agree with Mr. Morano, too. 

Mr. Reuss. As I say, “may” and “shall”, they come close to being 
the same thing. If the committee believes that “may” sufficiently in- 
dicates the hope and intent of Congress that we want the President, 
unless unforeseeable circumstances arise, to use the Uniting-for- Peace 
procedure, I will be very happy. 

Mr. Morano. I do not want to do anything, knowingly at least, to 
weaken the objective of the President as it is contained in this resolu- 
tion. If I thought your amendment weakened that purpose and that 
objective, then I would feel constrained to oppose it. But I wish to 
again compliment you for bringing this very important matter to 
our attention. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceitzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. I am sorry. I believe Mr. Selden is next. 

Mr. Seipen. I would like to commend our colleague from Wisconsin 
for bringing these recommendations to us this morning. 

I am certainly in favor of reporting from this committee the very 
best resolution possible, and I am sure that Mr. Reuss’ suggestions 
will receive every consideration form the committee. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reuss, I am delighted to know that you have given so much 
attention to a section of the resolution which I think has raised some 
doubt, in the minds of some of us, as to its exact implication. Because 
you have given such careful attention I would like to explore your 
thinking in regard to other possible consequences of the resolution. 

If, by any chance, we went to the U. N. as suggested and a majority 
of nations agreed to join us, would our military ‘planning then be put 
under U.N. ‘leadership i in your mind ? 

Mr. Reuss. It need not be. We could ask that we be given the 
generalized authority to conduct the United Nations operation. 

Bear in mind that at any time in an operation under the United 
Nations banner, when the people of this country, through its Congress 
and its Executive, decide that we should detach ourselves, we, of course, 
have that sovereign power which can be exercised any day and every 
day. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Granting that, sir, in practical results would the 
terminal facilities be in the hands of the United Nations or in our 
own hands in any particular action ? 

Mr. Reuss. No doubt, Mrs. Church, you are recalling events of 
1950, as I did, I can assure you, when I turned this over in my mind. 

I would just say two things. One, those terminal facilities need not 
be, if we do not want them to be, under the control of the United 
Nations. We can withdraw and go it alone at any time. 
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Second, however, under a resolution approved by two-thirds or 
more of the members of the General Assembly and in which a great 
majority of that two-thirds joined, it might be they could have some 
useful things to suggest to us in the give and take of the General 
Assembly which might, by our free consent, modify an American 
opinion that had asserted itself, for example—we might as well try to 
bring this down to a specific case. 

Let us suppose Russia invades Iran and let us suppose we then 
react promptly militarily, that shortly afterward we go through 
the Security Council, get vetoed, go then to the U. N. General Assem- 
bly under the Uniting-for-Peace procedure, and happily by a vote of 
somewhat more than two-thirds we get their approval of the use of 
member nations under some sort of coordinated U. N. arrangement 
to fight with us. 

Let us suppose—now I am getting to your terminal-facilities point— 
let us suppose the resistance to aggression goes well and that invading 
troops are driven back toward the borders between Russia and Iran, 
Let us suppose there is a public opinion in this country which says 
we should go a little further and wipe out the Russian supply lines, 
invading armies, staging areas, or whatever. 

At that point I, as an American, would like to know what our 
fighting comrades and allies in the United Nations General Assembly 
had to say about that. 

Always, if we feel that a recommendation of the General Assembly 
is against our best national United States interests, we are in a posi- 
tion to reject that recommendation. Indeed, and paradoxically while 
I, as you know, am mildly critical of the resolution because I think 
it omits this reference to the U. N., I think it goes too far in another 
phrase, because it says that whatever we do will be consonant with 
“recommendations” of the U. N. 

i am not at all sure that we really can, in honesty, say that. 

Indeed, Secretary Dulles the other day in effect said we did not 
reaily mean that because, of course, if the recommendation were too 
unacceptable, we might not obey it. 

[ think now is the time for soul searching and honesty with our- 
selves. 

Mrs. Cuurcw. You have led directly ‘ into my second and final ques- 
tion. In your opinion, if the letter of his resolution were to be 
strictly enforced and a hypothetical situation arose in which a reso- 
lution of condemnation of our action were passed in the General 
Assembly, what do you think we would be called upon to do if the 
resolution was strictly enforce ‘di 

Mr. Reuss. If it were strictly enforced and an atrocious resolution 
of the General Assembly such as you have set up were passed, you have 
given me no —- when you say “if the resolution were strictly en- 
forced,” we would have to abide by that atrocious resolution. 

or that reason I have not commented on that wording this morn- 
ing. I object to the language in the draft resolution, but that vice is 
not inherent in the amendment I have proposed because I do not 
advocate placing ourselves ever at the mercy of unjust action by the 
United Nations. I simply advocate that we do our level best to in- 
voke the just action of the U.N. 

Mrs. Cuurcw. But unjust members of the U. N. might interpret 
one of our actions to be unjust when it were not; is that right? 
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Mr. Revss. True and they vote against it and you would have to 
count votes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It is your considered judgment under such circum- 
stances that under the resolution as now written we would have no 
choice but to withdraw ? 

Mr. Reuss. As I read the words “consonant with the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations,” I have some perturbations about it and 
if I were a member of the committee, I would be very uneasy about 
that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Have you a suggested change at that point ? 

Mr. Reuss. I would prefer to put in language along the lines that 
I have suggested and strike this language about whatever we do will 
be done consonant with recommendations of the United Nations be- 
cause it is conceivable that the United Nations may want to make 
recommendations that we might want to exercise our sovereign right 
to reject. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any questions but as 
a member who has served with Mr. Reuss on the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and who has had experience with his insight and 
ability I, too, want to join the other members in complimenting him 
for his presentation and explanation of what appears to be a very 
meritorious amendment. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to express my commendation to my colleague for a very 
fine presentation. 1 should like to ask several questions. 

Let us assume for the moment that there is a great deal of military 
opinion and other opinion which deems it a drag from a military 
standpoint to have the United Nations military command in any action 
involving the United States. And let us assume further that the dis- 
advantages, as expressed by this form of opinion, far outweigh any 
psychological and moral value that might be gained by concerted 
action. How do we then reconcile the position of the people of the 
United States today ? 

Mr. Reuss. Well, I think we reconcile the position of the people of 
the United States by rejecting with thanks the advice of the military. 
This seems to me a field in which a layman, like a Congressman, is 
quite as capable as the military in evolving public policy. 

As a practical matter the uniting-for-peace procedure taken in con- 
junction with article 51 does not slow us down at all. Any military 
man who is at all thoughtful, I should think, would prefer to fight 
with allies and with secure supply lines than he would prefer to fight 
thousands of miles from home with a world that looked upon us as the 
new unilateral terror of the world. 

Mr. Fascety. I might interrupt to say that is a very fine conclusion, 
but not always agreed to by a great many military people. 

Mr. Revss. By some. 

Mr. Fascetxt. Could we state it another way: That we really cannot 
have our cake and eat it too and we have to make a decision as to 
whether or not we are going to call on world opinion or disavow 
world opinion. 
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Mr. Reuss. That is the choice. That is the choice confronting Con- 
gress in this resolution. And my view of how we should come out 
is expressed by my amendment; that we should not disavow world 
opinion. We can, I think, have our cake and eat it too. That is the 
beauty of it. 

Mr. Fasceti. By your amendment we can have our cake and eat it 
too? 

Mr. Reuss. As close to that happy situation as I think you can 
come in this vale of tears. 

Mr. Fascetn. I agree with you. Is it not true that we, the people 
of the United States, have no choice, because we are committed to the 
United Nations? We have made our pledge. The die is cast. 

Mr. Reuss. I think so. I think it would be traveling backward 
for us not to. 

Mr. Fascrtu. The only way we could disavow would be to do a 
complete about face. 

Mr. Reuss. I agree, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetu. So, therefore, when we consider the advantages of 
spelling out clearly in the manner as you seek to do, or in some other 
comparable manner, where we reaffirm the pledge made when we 
signed up with the United Nations; when we clearly interpret the 
words “consonant” and “envisage” so that there cannot be any question 
as to what we mean, because we spell them out; when we assure all 
other nations of the world as to what exactly our position is; and when 
we definitely state the position of the United Nations by reaflirming 
again, in announcing what our position is; these seem to be the ad- 

vantages of spelling out, as you have sought to do. I am asking now 
if you have thought of any disadvantages. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. Of course, I have tried to do that and in my state- 
ment I have tried to meet them. 

Disadvantage No. 1 which, of course, has properly been much in the 
minds of the members in their questioning this morning, is, Does 
this slow down our military reaction? Our answer is it does not by 
1 second. 

Mr. Fascetz. Then it is truly not a disadvantage. 

Mr. Reuss. I donot think so. I think that is met. 

Objection No. 2 which has been raised, among others by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Hays, is that if you try this drill and don’t 
succeed, are you worse off psychologically? Is the world going to say: 
“Aha! The United States is now operating in defiance of the United 
Nations.” My answer is “No,” it will not because we would not be 
in defiance of the United Nations. We merely would have tried it 
and not have succeeded in invoking the additional authority of the 
United Nations. We still would be squarely within the four corners 
of article 51, the self-help provision. 

Mr. Fascety. My final question is, Since there might be some con- 
cern about the United Nations military command over the United 
States military objective, is there anything to prevent, whether this 
resolution passes or not, any country which is aggressed upon from 
going to the United Nations and asking exactly the same procedure, 
which would then commit us, the United States, to a United Nations 
military command ? 

Mr. Reuss. Of course there is nothing to prevent a nation from so 
doing. 
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Mr. Fascetx. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtn. Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman Reuss, I should like to commend you on your presen- 
tation, “but I am not going to because I have found as a lawyer that 
in those cases where the bench joined in praise of my presentation I 
lost the case. I hope that your amendment to the resolution, or some- 
thing which accomplishes ‘the same end, does not meet that ‘fate. 

In a discussion with Mr. Morano earlier you indicated that per- 
haps if the committee saw it that way the word “may” might accom- 
plish at least substantially what you hope to accomplish, but is it not 
true that now the President has the power to request the Assembly 
to invoke the Uniting-for-Peace procedure ? 

Mr. Revss. That is correct and that is why I did not use “may” 
because “may” would merely tell him what he can do already. 

Mr. Corr1n. Would it not be worse? If we put the word “may” in, 
would there not be an indication to some people that there was doubt 
about it being so? 

Mr. Reuss. That fear is why I used “shall” instead of “may. ” How- 
ever, I do not mean to be too absolute about this. “May” plus some 
good legislative history might do the job. I used “shall” knowing 
what I was doing. 

Mr. Corrrn. Is it not something like authorizing somebody by say- 
ing he may go to church on Sunday? Well, I think I have made my 
point. 

Mr. Revss. He shall go to church, unless he deems it inadvisable. 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Corrin. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. That is what I was about to say; he shall go to church 
unless he deems it inadvisable. Would it not be considered stronger, 
for the purposes of what you are trying to do, judging from your testi- 
mony in answer to Mr. Coffin’s question, to strike the words “deems it 
inadvisable” and leave the word “shall,” or to strike the word “shall” 
and put in“may”? That is the point I make. 

Mr. Reuss. Certainly the first alternative would be stronger, to 
leave the “shall” and strike the words “if he deems it inadvisable.” 

In response to Congressman Carnahan’s question, I said I thought 
it might be a little restrictive of Congress not to leave some way out 
for some unforeseeable circumstance. 

Let me summarize my views on this part of the discussion, however, 
by saying that I am not one bit proud of the language which I pre- 
sented in this connection, the “shall” and “deems it inadvisable” busi- 
ness. I have my reservations about a straight, raw “may.” But I am 
entirely confident that if the Foreign Affairs yadda approves of 
the general idea of putting a United Nations invoking amendment on 
the resolution, it can get language which will express what seems to 
me to be a very general and finely bipartisan thought, that we do not 
want to act with naked power and that we do want to act with world 

order and the United Nations; and that seems to be an equally divided 
opinion. 

Mr. Corrin. Your feeling basically, if you were given a prefer- 
ence, is that the wording you have indicated is desirable; that not 
only does Congress realize the President has the power but that it 
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shall be used unless there are conditions which cause him not to use 
it? In other words, it shifts the burden a little bit. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farestrern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Revss. I want to join my colleagues in complimenting you on 
your presentation. I might say as a lawyer, all you can do is present 
a good case irrespective of whether you are successful or not: and I 
might say you have presented a very good case. 

I just want to pursue the words “deems it inadvisable” for a moment. 
Now, as a practical matter, do you not think that the President in 
anticipating a situation which might require a move on the part of 
this country, would know whether or not he had a two-thirds vote 
in the General Assembly? Feeling that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection of this country, he might ‘desire not to del: ay where he finds 
that Russia and the satellite countries and the countries in the Middle 
East and the Arabian countries would make up more than one-third 
of the votes in the U. N., hence they could defeat any resolution. 
Deeming it inadvisable at the moment to go to the United Nations 
for its consent he moved into the Middle East. He might then, sub- 
mit the question to the United Nations and so obviate del: av and the 
danger it might encompass. 

For that reason, do you not think the language “deems it inad- 
visable” should be in ? 

Mr. Revss. Of course, as I have indicated I do not think the mere 
fact that a nose count by the President indicates that he would prob- 
ably fail in getting a two-thirds majority of those present and voting 
should deter him from making them stand up and be counted as to 
whether or not they believe, in Mr. Morano’s phr: ise, “in the principles 
of the United Nations.” But the “inadvisable” clause gives the Pres- 
ident that final opportunity and option, and T honestly do not see 
how we can take that away from him. 

Mr. Faresrern. It unties his hands. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Saund? 

Mr. Sacunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do wish to congratulate 
you on a fine presentation, Mr. Reuss. If I understand it correctly— 
and you correct me if my understanding of your viewpoint and purpose 
in presenting this amendment is not correct—I understand that you 
do not wish to tie the hands of the President in any form or manner 
whatsoever; that the sole purpose of your amendment is to remove 
any doubts which the peoples of the world may have about the basic 
thinking of the American people and the Congress, that we do wish 
to use all of the facilities of the United Nations to preserve world 
peace and if there is any desire on the part of the enemies of freedom 
to exploit any lack in the wording of the original resorutfom, you 
wish to have that removed by inserting this amendment? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Is that the sole purpose ? 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. I do not wish to tie the hands of the President. 
I do wish to help Congress to guide the President’s direction, however. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you very much for your appearance 
today and for the points you have made, Mr. Reuss. 
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Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Our next witness is Mr. Clark Eichelberger, 
executive director of the American Association for the United Nations, 
Inc. Mr. Eichelberger, we would be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, INC., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Ercue.percer. Mr, Chairman, I enjoyed very much Mr. Reuss’ 
presentation. It makes mine very much easier. I think he struck 
at the very heart of the problem before you this morning. The way 
in which this reference to the United Nations is interpreted and 
strengthened I think makes the difference between most of the world 
believing that we will continue to work through the United Nations 
or that we are seeking to use the very unilateral power which we have 
been condemning the British and French for using in Egypt in the 
last few months. 

I am not saying that is it; I am saying it is the appearance. 

What I should like to do, Mr. C hairman, i is to call your attention 
to two very important facts in the world situation which I think you 
want to take into consideration in the final drafting of the resolution 
and the way in which it is presented to your colleagues in the Congress 
and to the world. My first fact is that possibly not at any time since 
the United Nations was created, with the exception of the moment 
when President Eisenhower delivered his atoms-for-peace speech in 
the General Assembly in 1953, has the United States had so over- 
whelmingly the leadership of the United Nations as it has at the 
present time. It has been my privilege to sit in the General Assembly 
day after day, and sometimes night “after night, watching the great 
drama of the last few months unfold. 

The United States has this leadership because when the issues 
were presented to the General Assembly we indicated to the rest of the 
nations that the law of the Charter applied to all, whether they were 
friends, as President Eisenhower said, or otherwise. 

I know the great soul searching that Ambassador Lodge and the 
Department of State and the White House undertook in deciding that 
the law of the Charter must apply against our friends in Western 
Europe as well as the Soviet Union in Hungary. We took that 
decision and, as a result, we demonstrated that we were the one great 
power capable of and willing to fulfill the obligations of the Charter. 
We demonstrated that we were not voting with the colonial powers 
and consequently, day after day, whether we were de: aling with the 
Soviet Union in Hungary or the British and the French and the 
Israeli in Egypt, we were having an overwhelming vote of the 
General Assembly. 

Now the United Nations has 80 members. That is 20 more, Mr. 
Vorys, than when you were fighting the battle of the United States 
in the United Nations at Paris in 1951. It has 80 members. Only 
five of those are so-called great powers with permanent seats on the 
Security Council. Some seven belong to the Soviet bloc. If you 
take out about 10, there are some 70 nations in the world which are 
looking to the United Nations as the source of power in the world. 
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There are today only three nations which by any stretch of the 
imagination are capable of waging hydrogen and atomic warfare, 
but the rest of the world is trying to find a substitute for the pow er 

vacuum itself. A United Nations official said to me recently that 
power was like a river which was constantly seeking its bed. And 
today the nations have found the bed. The power has found the bed 
in the United Nations. The small states do not want any great 
power—whether Britain, France, or the Soviet U nion or the United 
States—filling vacuums in the world. They want to fill the vacuums 
themselves and through the United Nations. 

Consequently, I want to point out that whatever we do must be 
thought of in terms of this great leadership which has been very wisely 
carried out in the Assembly debates under Ambassador Lodge. 

I should like to point out in the second place that the U nited Nations 
has indicated its capacity to function surprisingly effectively. There 
were those who said when the Security Council had to be bypassed for 
the General Assembly and the United Nations grew to some 70 mem- 
bers that the Assembly could not function effectively, but I call your 
attention to the fact that this Assembly met night and day. It is now 
able, with the authority vested in the Secretary General, to have a fleet 
of some 40 ships clearing the Suez Canal. It actually has the first 
real United Nations peace force, forces contributed by some 11 nations, 
with 23 offering forces, on the job in the Middle East. The U nited 
Nations has demonstrated it can act effectively and forcibly. 

Now I want to say to you, gentlemen, that any resolution which you 
pass would do more harm than good if it indicated to the rest of the 
nations of the world that we were discarding this leadership of the 70 
some small nations in the United Nations; that we were now going to 
use unilateral power in the Middle East, which we have condemned 
the British and the French for using; and that somehow or other 
we were going off on a bypass, paying lipservice to the United Nations 
but somehow or other thwarting this movement for a stronger United 
Nations. 

The United Nations has grown up. There is great strength and 
power there. Gr anting that some of the small states do not necessarily 
act wisely, one-fourth of the membership of the United Nations is 
made up of nations that have won their political independence in the 
last 12 years. Every once in a while someone says: “Can you trust 
these Asian and African powers? They are very young.” They said 
that about this country between 1776 and 1784. We had to find our own 
way to independence, and we made mistakes. We found it. The 
U nited States struck a blow against the colonial system in 1776 which 
is reaching its fruition in the United Nations today. 

We eannot in any way give the impression that we are going to re- 
nounce the leadership that has come to us recently. Consequently, I 
say that if the purpose of this resolution is to give an additional indi- 

cation that the United States is prepared to use force for the mainten- 
ance of peace in the Middle East, we must be clear that it is not a 
unilateral force. We must be clear that it is not suddenly a force to 
be used to bypass the United Nations and that, psychologically speak- 
ing, we are forgetting about what the United Nations has been able 
4 accomplish in the last few months with the leadership of the United 
tates. 
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Now, I have prepared—and I hope you will not feel it presump- 
tuous—a paper. I might say that 1 had the advice of some distin- 
guished international lawyers. They really prepared the paper rather 
than I. They were Prof. Arthur Holcombe, who has just retired from 
the School of Government of Harvard, and Prof. Quincy Wright, of 
Chicago, and others. We put down on the paper a few very brief 
amendments to the resolution which we thought would bring it more 
in with the United Nations. So I take the liberty of submitting these 
tentatively to you with an apology for what was a rather hasty draft 
in 2 or 3 days. 

The President made it very clear, and so did the Secretary of State, 
that they wished to continue seeking a solution of the problems in the 
Middle East through the United Nations. Let me point out, gentle- 
men, that your resolution does not deal with Suez or the pro blems of 
Israel and the Arab States. It does not deal with the real problems 
confronting the United Nations at this time. 

As Mr. LeCompte has said, the resolution is probably psychological 
and the President does not ever expect the force to be used. If that 
is the case, the purpose of the resolution is to give confidence while 
the United Nations, as the President says, attempts to work out these 
proble ms. 

Therefore we should like to see a sentence inserted: 

Whereas in pursuance of this purpose the United States will continue to take 
an initiative in the United Nations to preserve peace, security, and justice in 
the Middle East; and— 

Then I would like to make another suggestion. I think everyone 
knows that the basic purpose of this resolution is directed against 
international communism getting a hold in the Middle East, but I 
wonder, gentlemen, if we want to spell it out in that way in a resolu- 
tion. We know that is the fact, but I think we must be against ag- 
gression, period. 

I was critical of the SEATO Treaty because it came out simply 
against Communist aggression in the Far East, and I think we are 
against aggression, period. 

Most respectfully we suggest it might read: 

Whereas the peace of the world and the security of the United States are en- 
dangered as long as any nation or party seeks by threat of military action, use 
of economic pressure, internal subversion, or other means to attempt to bring 
under its domination peoples now free and independent; and— 

In other words, of course, that includes international communism 
but it does mean that the United States is indicating it is against any 
aggression in the Middle East. We have taken some pledges i in the 
tripartite declaration. We have taken such pledges in the United 
Nations Charter. Weare simply reaflirming a position we have previ- 
ously taken. 

I would like to make another suggestion on the question of economic 
aid. I have suggested that there might be another phrase at the close 
of section 1: 

Provided, such cooperation and assistance shall be carried out so far as possible 
through the United Nations. 

I know very well, of course, that you are not going to vote the United 
Nations $200 million. I know a good deal of this is going to be used 
bilaterally. But I would like to remind you that Ambassador Lodge 
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remarked some time ago, as the result of his close observation as the 
head of the United States mission to the United Nations, that we 
might well do more of our technical assistance program through the 
United Nations, because, he said, there was danger of an auction 
developing where a power might play the Soviet Union and the United 
States off against each other; and when assistance is given through 
the United Nations, that danger is somewhat reduced. 

I know that the President wants the authority to use the money 
sufficiently liberally so that he may discriminate in the Middle East. 
Quite obviously he would be more inclined to give technical assistance 
to Iraq than to Syria. But I would also submit that to get Israel 
and the Arab States together and a TVA of the Jordan completed— 
Mr. Johnston’s plan—to get Israel said the Arab States together in a 
broad program of settlement, might better be done through the United 
Nations than by the United States. It might be that Israel and the 
Arab States would rather engage in a broad technical assistance 
program under the United Nations than under American aid alone. 
Therefore, I would like to see it recognized that to the extent prac- 
ticable the President might work through or in cooperation with the 
Technical Assistance Division of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

One of the most interesting developments of today is the United 
Nations Police Force. The United States does not contribute forces 
to it, quite obviously. They are to be forces from the nations not 
permanent members of the Security Council. But the United States 
most enthusiastically supported the creation of the police force. 

I remember one night late in the General Assembly when the Foreign 
Minister of ¢ ‘anada, I ester Pearson, suggested that there be an inter- 
national force in the Middle East, and the eagerness with which the 
American delegation rose to support it. I would not want any na- 
tion in the Middle East to believe that the United States, because it 
is willing to use military power to restrain aggression, if the President 
deems it wise, is in any way going to be less in support of the police 
force of the United Nations. 1 hope that the police force of the 
United Nations in the Middle East may grow and may be sufficiently 
powerful greatly to reduce the need of American action in the Mid- 
dle East. 

So might it be possible at the end of section 2 to say: 
and to support United Nations emergency forces in any part of that area 
especially menaced. 

Then, coming to that part which deals with the United Nations, 
I have great respect for the amendment that Mr. Reuss submitted. I 
have a somewhat different version. I yield to him because of the 
thought he has given it and the way you gentlemen apprec iated his 
presentation. We have suggested at the end of the “provided” sec- 
tion, which deals with the United Nations: 


or of the General Assembly to make recommendations for that purpose in case 
the Security Council fails to act. 


That is probably a different wording of his essential purpose; that 
is, to recognize that the General Assembly may now act, now that 
the Security Council has vetoed; and so the whole picture is there. 

As I see it, gentlemen, the United Nations has demonstrated re- 
cently the capacity to work very quickly. I remember being in the 
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Security Council room at 3 o’clock in the morning. The Assembly 
had adjourned for a few hours in order that the Security Council 
might listen to Henry Cabot Lodge’s latest messages from ‘Hungary. 
A resolution was introduced and the Soviet Union vetoed. Without 
getting out of their chairs, they invoked the Uniting-for-Peace reso- 
jution and the General Assembly met the next day. It was very rapid. 
That might not always happen. As I see it, the logical procedure is 
this: If an aggression occurs, we ask for an immediate meeting of 
the Security Council. Remember, the members of the Security Coun- 
cil by the Charter must always be there, so that the Security Council 
can meet almost instantly. If the Security Council is blocked by 
veto, the Uniting-for-Peace resolution may be invoked and a meeting 
of the General Assembly « ‘alled within 24 hours. I cannot imagine 
the United States, with its influence in the United Nations, ever 
failing to get a majority of the Security Council or of the General 
Assembly for such an emergenc y meeting. 

Sometimes, gentlemen, I fear that we do not have enough confidence 
in American leadership and our power in the United Nations, which 
we have seen demonstrated time and time again as they have voted 
with us. Remember, there is the escape clause in the Charter, article 
51, if an attack occurs and we must respond instantly. We have the 

right under article 51, recognizing the right of individual and col- 
lective self-defense, to respond instantly, but then we have the obliga- 
tion to inform the Security Council that we have acted, and if either 
the Security Council or the General Assembly are then able to take 
over resistance to aggression we unite our resistance to aggression 
with them. Consequently we are not stopped if an instant response 
to attack must occur. 

But let us assume it is possible to have a meeting of the Security 
Council or the General Assembly and to have their support. I think 
this section must be made very clear, that we are not asking the Con- 
eress to give the President authority to take the unilateral action that 
we have criticized the British and the French for taking. Now, they 
are two very different things. The British and the French and the 
Israeli acted in Egypt without the consent of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Under this resolution, the President cannot act without the 
consent of the nation, so the two things are different. 

jut Tam talking about the effect upon the world. We must indi- 
cate, if it is at all possible, that we will follow the recommendations 
of the United Nations to resist aggression. We only act under article 
51 if we must respon d inst: antly while the Security Council and the 
General Assembly are preparing to join with us in the resistance. 

I would like to say, gentlemen—and I cannot put it too strongly: 
something very profound has occurred in the last few months. The 
United Nations has been growing up. It is much stronger and with 
a capacity to act quickly, that I could not anticipate. The United 
States is unquestionably the leader in the United Nations tod: Ly, and 
the one great power that has demonstrated its capacity and willing- 
ness to live up to the obligations of the Charter. Ours is a position 
and an opportunity which we cannot throw away. If I thought that 
this resolution weakened that, then I say that our moral position in 
the world is more mportant than this power you would give the Presi- 
dent, which he probably has anyway. But I think this resolution, 
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with some interpretation on his part—with certain amendments—can 
be of such a nature that it will seem to be strengthening our position 
in the United Nations rather than weakening the United Nations or 
bypassing it. 

I was a little disturbed by a statement reported in the press the 
other day. I am sure it was an inaccurate description of something 

said before your committee, that, after all, the United Nations could 
not block action under this resolution because the United States has 
a veto in the Security Council and we would not have to follow a 
resolution of the General Assembly if we did not like it. We have 
never used a veto in the Security Council. 

I would like to see it put positively. We hope that the United Na- 
tions is now strong enough to take action against aggression so that 
the power given the President in this resolution equips the President 
to act more nearly instantly in cooperation with the United Nations. 
It would help the United Nations to see that the United States can 
act effectively against aggression. 

There is always the esc ape clause of article 51. I would plead 
with you to see that your presentation to Congress and our presenta- 
tion to the world fully recognizes our leadership in the United Nations. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you very much, Mr. Eichelberger, for 
your fine presentation. On page 2 of your proposed resolution, in 
the second paragraph, would not your amendment in this paragraph 
mean that we were to interfere when there are armed raids along the 
border of the Middle East countries? 

Mr. Ercuetsercer. Not unless we wanted to. This resolution does 
not say the President has to use American Armed Forces; it simply 
empowers himto. This does not say he has to use them against Soviet 
action in the Middle East; it empowers him to do it. 

Remember, we did give a guaranty in the tripartite declaration to 
Egypt and Israel that we would go to the aid of either one of them 
if attacked by the other. That, of course, is quite out of date. 

No; the President would not be obligated to use armed forces to 
protect Egypt and Israel, since it is purely permissive, but I would 
like to see the President able to use it against any aggression, if he 
wanted to. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eichelberger, we are very glad to have you with us again. I 
want to commend you on the work you are doing in the American 
Association for the United Nations and for the forthright statements 
that you have made here this morning. 

Do I understand that you feel the resolution, if it were adopted as 
drafted, could or would be interpreted as bypassing the United Na- 
tions, or, to use the words you used, “renouncing our leadership in the 
United Nations”? 

Mr. Ercuesercer. I believe it could so be interpreted. Iam sure 
that none of you want it to give that impression. Therefore, I believe 
that the language can be improved upon so that the impression is 
positive, rather than negative. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad to hear what you had to say about our 
leadership in the United Nations. We appreciate those comments. 

In this resolution you have suggested two changes by striking on 
the first page “international communism and the nations it controls” 
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and then on page 2, the section to which the chairman has referred, 
by striking “overt armed ageres ssion from any nation controlled by 
international communism.’ The very thing we are trying to do here 
is to prevent internation: ‘i. communism from taking over in this area 
Do you not think that those two amendments might weaken this reso- 
lution by not referring to what we already know is the great threat 
here ¢ 

Mr. eerie Well, so far as the threat is concerned, Mr, 
Merrow, I doubt if the Soviet Union would attack in the Middle East 
by the kind of attack this resolution might meet. Again, I believe 
its effect to be psychological. Any effort to get into the Middle East 
would be more likely by infiltration by the kind of thing that is 
occurring in Syria. On the other hand, if Syria should become a 
Communist state and should attack one of the other Middle East 
States this resolution would apply. 

But I think by the testimony of the witnesses before this committee 
and the testimony that will further be given, by the President’s speech 
and by the speech of the Secretary of State, it is very clear against 
whom this is directed. However, I sometimes wonder whether it is 
wise in a resolution to single out any particular nation or group of 
nations. I realize the inherent eternal wickedness of international 
communism, yet it is possible as a result of Soviet weakness we might 
be able to move toward some accommodation on the question of Ger- 
many and disarmament. I would hate to have us use the language of 
a cold war in a resolution and probably intensify the cold war when 
there has been a slight shifting of position. I say that, and want the 
record to show, very tentatively because I would not want to appear 
before this committee any less aware than any of you of the inherent 
wickedness of communism. But I doubt the wisdom of specifying any 
particular ideology in a resolution. 

Furthermore, I am in favor of giving the President authority, if he 
needs it, to act against aggression, period, in any area where he asks 
for the authority. I think it has been clearly stated to the world this 
is directed against the Soviet satellite system. 

Mr. Merrow. You do not think there is any danger by armed at- 
tack from a nation or party or anyone not controlled by international 
communism; do you 4 

Mr. Ercnerpercer. Unless Egypt or Jordan or some of the Arab 
States should decide that they wanted to make an all-out attack on 
Israel. I could let my imagination go and say that aggression could 
occur that would not be so inspired by international communism. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one thing more, Mr. Chairman. You said, as I 
recall it, you would accept in principle the amendment offered by our 
colle: ague as a substitute to the language on page 2, after “peace and 


security.” You have proposed the addition of the following after 
those wor is 


or of the General Assembly to make recommendations for that purpose in case 
the Security Council fails to act. 

Mr, Ercue.eercer. Yes. I think I had assumed that the drafters 
of this resolution meant some of the things that Mr. Reuss spelled 
out in his resolution. I had assumed that. the addition that I sug- 
gested spelled out everything he had, but to make it doubly sure | 
would be quite content to accept his wording. 
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Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morcean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eichelberger, I want to thank you for a very forceful statement, 
I have just one question. Could you give us some of the background 
and functions of the American Association for the United Nations, 
Ine. ? 

Mr. Ercnerpercer. Surely. The American Association for the 
United Nations was org ranized as the League of Nations Association 
back in 1923. We went through the rather dark days of the period 
before the United Nations when we were quite a minority movement, 
Then the name of the association was changed from the League of 
Nations Association to the American Association for the United 
Nations. 

You would be interested to know that we consulted President Roose- 
velt in December of 1944 and he said: 

Go ahead and change the name of the association. Winston Churchill and I 
have agreed that the name of the new organization will be the United Nations, 
so why not change ahead of it. 

So we had actually changed our name before the conference at San 
Francisco, by advice of the President that he and Churchill had 
décided on the name of the new organization. 

We are an organization made up entirely of American citizens as 
members, and our program is to distribute the greatest amount of 
information about the United Nations and to develop public opinion 
in support of the United Nations. 

Mr. Moreaan. Is it financed by private contributions? 

Mr. E1cHepercer. Entirely individuals. I think our foundation 
support is very small, indeed. We receive no money from the large 
foundation; there are one or two family foundations. Entirely by 
American citizens, who are members. 

Mr. Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Eichelberger. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eichelberger, you made some reference in your st: we ment to 
the fact that there are m: uny other problems in the Middle East; the 
Arab-Israel conflict, the Jordan ¥ alley development, and so on. 
Would you not agree with me that in order to achieve these projects 
these countries must be kept free and independent countries? 

Mr, Ercuevsercer. I quite agree, absolutely. I agree completely. 

Mr. Morano. Then the first thing we must do is to maintain their 
independence and their freedom, before we can proceed to try to get 
these refugee problems and the Jordan Valley and the Nile River and 
the other projects on their way. 

Mr. E1cne.sercer. I would agree with you, sir, if you would permit 
me to say that the faster we can get these noel jects under way and get 
# more stable economy in these countries, the less the danger that they 
would be open to Communist subversion. The Communists could 
walk in at any time with military force, but they might not. The 
Communists subvert people who are hungry, miserable, and wretched 
and who do not feel they have independence or are feeling excessiv ely 
nationalistic because of ancient wrongs. I would say, therefore, the 
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faster we can meet the refugee problem and reduce that cancer, the 
faster we can get a TVA in the Jordan going, and quite a number 
of things we might do to promote stable economies, the more it will 
make it less likely the Communists will subvert these people. 

Mr. Morano. As I understand the resolution, the first objective is 
to deter aggression. 

Mr. Eicue.percer. That is right; but I would like to point out 

Mr. Morano. The second objective is to stabilize the economy. 
Which would you put first, is the point I am trying to find out. 

Mr. ErcueLpercer. You put me in sort of a dilemma, sir, because 
I think they have to come together. I think the resolution puts the 
economic first. The wording of the resolution is such that the eco- 
nomic comes before the military authority, so I think the White House 
was probably indicating how close the two come together. 

I would say that we have to guarantee the independence of these 
nations and we have to put forward economic programs as quickly 
as possible. I am sure you and I are in full agreement. 

Mr. Morano. Now, the purport of your statement is that we should 
use the United Nations first and completely in trying to deter aggres- 
sion all over the world. Is that not right? 

Mr. E1cuHeELBerGeR. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. E1cHELBERGER.. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Would you agree with me that the United Nations 
is not perfect insofar as the organization of it is concerned to do just 
that ¢ 

Mr. Ercnensercer. Yes, I would agree that it is far from perfect, 
but I think the great challenge of the picture of the United Nations is 
how it has been strengthening itself by practice and experience. I 
call attention to how much the United States of America has contrib- 
uted to that evolution. You see the number of resolutions that have 
been introduced by the United States in the last few months, and you 
can go far back. The Uniting-for-Peace resolution and many things 
that have been undertaken have strengthened the United Nations and 
have come from the United States. Therefore, I want to see us con- 
tinue to work through the United Nations for its improvement and 
its strengthening. 

Mr. Morano. Would you cite, for example, one amendment you 
could suggest to strengthen the United Nations Charter to deter ag- 
gression or to bring about peace ? 

Mr. ErcuHe.percer. One thing I would like to see the United Nations 
have is a permanent international police force capable of being rushed 
by the Secretary General to any point of trouble, because I believe a 
United Nations force, even of a few thousand men flying the flag of 
the United Nations, would be like a sheriff. He wears a badge which 
makes him symbolic of the whole community, and I think it is not 
likely that anyone would attack in such a situation. Of course it does 
not take an amendment to establish the police force. The power is 
already there. I would like to see the Charter revised to reduce the 
veto. 

I can give you many instances where the United Nations procedures 
could be improved. 

Mr. Morano. Do you not agree with me that other steps must be 
taken to assure the people of the world and to deter aggression ? 
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Mr. ErcHe.Bercer. I would say our obligation under the Charter is 
to undertake to meet aggression through the U nited Nations, but that 
article 51 was put in the Charter in San Francisco to provide a safe- 
guard for unilateral action in case the United Nations is incapable of 
fulfilling its responsibilities. So, I would say we should try to work 
through the United Nations, using article 51 if we have to use the 
right of individual or collective self-defense. 

So I think we have both in our hands. 

Mr. Morano. But we may be confronted with an aggression in the 
world where we do not have a collective security pac t. We do have 
with Pakistan in SEATO, and with Turkey in NATO, but we do not 
have a pact with some of the countries in this area. 

Mr. EIrcHEeLBercEer. Quite right. 

Mr. Morano. As I understand this resolution, we are trying to plug 
a loophole. 

Mr. EIcHetpercer. I understand that. But I am of the impression 
you cannot possibly have enough security pacts to protect each coun- 
try in the world. “You could not have had a pact to prot ect Korea in 
1950. Atomic and hydrogen bombs may be able to leap over all our 
security arrangements in a worldwide situation. 

But I would not want you to think I am quarreling with the pur- 
pose of this resolution to plug psychological loopholes in the Middle 
East. But I believe we should ~ ep the ; gains we have made through 
the United Nations. I believe it is now announced or to be announced 
that the Secretary General will be able to hold conversations with 
Egyptians in one room and French and British in another to find a 
formula for the operation of the Suez Canal. All these things should 
go on. 

Mr. Morano. Would you agree with the statement that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State in this resolution are going as far as 
they possibly can go to work within the framework of the United 
Nations ? 

Mr. Ercuerrercer. I think the President said very clearly in his 
speech he intends to work within the framework of the United Nations, 
but I have suggested a few amendments which would make it clearer 
to the world. 

Mr. Morano. Do you think there is any doubt in the world of the 
President’s leadership in the Suez problem? Is there any doubt in 
the world that we stand ready to back the United Nations Charter to 
the greatest extent possible ? 

Mr. Ercuevpercer. As a result of the leadership which the Presi- 
dent has given the United Nations in the atoms-for-peace program and 
in the Suez and Hungarian problems, I do not think there is any 
doubt but that the President intended the United N: ations to be the 
foundation on which actions would be taken. I would not want. the 
impression to get abroad that the President has asked for authority 
for the type of unilateral action that we condemned on the part of the 
3ritish and the French, and I think we should make that clear to peo- 
ple who cannot sit in this room. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time isup. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. I yield to my colleague, Mr. Hays of Arkansas, 
who has an engagement to meet. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 
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Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you. I appreciate Mr. Carnahan’s 
yielding to me. I have a very important engagement at 1 o’clock. 

* J would not want to pass up an opportunity to thank Mr. Eichel- 
berger for his help when I was a member of the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations General Assembly in 1955. 

Mr. Eichelberger, no doubt you have seen the resolution introduced 
by me in March of last year, which contains this language: 
the United States Government will pursue its determination to preserve the peace 
and foster the economic welfare of the Middle East through the instrument of 
the United Nations, promoting vigorously the goals of regional tranquillity, per- 
manent settlement of the refugee problem, and significant economic and technical 
aid to improve the living standards and well-being of the peoples in this region, 
all by means of the continuation of our own foreign aid programs and the em- 
ployment of the United Nations machinery for international mediation and eco- 
nomic contributions. 

Mr. Ercuerpercer. I think that section could be lifted right out and 
put in this resolution because I think it would assure the world in 
effective language of our position. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Chi airman, that was House Concurrent 
Resolution 222 of the 84th Congress. I want that in the record for 
the information of my colleagues. 

Mr. Ercuetsercer. I am not sure of the rules of the committee, and 
I would not want to appear presumptive, but I would hope that could 
be made a part of this resolution. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. If my colleague has not consumed all my time, I 
have one question ] would like to ask. 

Mr. Eichelberger, would the amendments you suggest, both the dele- 
tions and the additions, taken separately or together, expand the geo- 
graphical area to which the resolution is directed ? 

Mr. Ercreteercer. No; I do not see that they do. Mr. Carnahan, 
would it be out of place for me to speak of some of the very good 
results of your subcommittee hearings? 

And I would like to suggest another subject for hearing, and that 
is the evolution of the powers of the General Assembly in the light of 
the fact the Security Council is almost inoperative. The General 
Assembly has had to assume powers of peacemaking not intended by 
the ar, ter. 

Mr. Carnanan. We appreciate your suggestion. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Eichelberger, I want to compliment you for your 
excellent statement. 

Many of the members of the committee are quite concerned that the 
resolution before us, House Joint Resolution 117, does not provide a 
formula for the basic problems of the Middle Eastern area, such as the 
problem of internal subversion, the Israel-Arab problem, political, 
economic, and other problems in that area 

Do you believe that the amendments you are proposing to the joint 
resolution would help resolve the basic problems in this area? 

Mr. Eicueteercer. We suggested an amendment that- 

Whereas in pursuance of this purpose the United States will continue to take 
an initiative in the United Nations to preserve peace, security, and justice in the 
Middle East. 
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Congressman Hays of Arkansas spelled it out in more detail in his 
resolution of last spring. I would say that my language could even be 
strengthened. 

Certainly there are three basic problems in the Middle East. One is 
Suez. It isatragedy that the British and the French decided to attack 
in Suez, when the Secretary Ge neral has succeeded in getting agree- 
ment on six principles in the Security Council and hoped to get agree- 
ment in the General Assembly. Solution of the Suez may be the 
easiest. 

The second is the internal problem between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

The third problem is a better economy in the Middle East. 

Now, this resolution you have before you does not refer to those 
subjects at all. The most you can say for it is that it creates a better 
security climate. But I would certainly hope this resolution would 
recognize that we will continue to attack these problems through the 
United Nations. 

As you probably know, Ambassador Lodge has presented 2 resolu- 
tions to the General Assembly, 1 by which a committee of 5 would 
start work on an agreement between Israel and the Arab States, and 
another which would push the solution of the Suez. 

‘Mr. Zarzuockt. You think the resolution should include a formula 
to attack the basic problems of the area ? 

Mr. Ercreisercrr. Yes, even in stronger language than I have 
suggested. 

Mr. Zastocxt. You have demonstrated how certain problems could 
be better handled through the United Nations. How could the internal 
subversion problem be better handled, through the United Nations? 

Mr. Ercrenpercer. That is hard to say, but it may be that a nation 
that is quite confused as to whether it wants help would take it from 
the U nited Nations rather than directly from the United States or 
the Soviet Union. It may be easier for a nation to take it from the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Zapntockt. What machinery does the United Nations have to 
combat internal subversion ? 

Mr. Eicueveercer. The United Nations has no machinery to combat 
internal subversion, and the United States Government has not been 
able to devise any. This resolution is directed to an attack by Com- 
munist aggression, and not to dealing with subversion. , 

Mr. ZAntockt. You have stated, in reply to a question by Mr. Mo- 
rano, that “the faster we can get these pro} jects underw: ay ”_-for 
example, the Jordan River project and other projects in the Middle 
East—“the faster we can go the lesser the danger of Communist sub- 
version”; is it not a question of how fast the countries in the Middle 
East mn receive assistance ? 

Mr. E1rcuHetrercer. Yes. 

Mr. span KI. For example, we were ready to give aid to Egypt 
but that country had diverted resources for military purposes and 
unable to undertake development projects? 

Mr. IICHELBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Zartocxt. Is it not necessary to stabilize the political situation 
first 2 

Mr. Ercneipercer. Yes, and sometimes it comes from a full stom- 
ach. Some of the countries in the Middle East are so impoverished, 
it is a dual proposition. 
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I would like to say the United States will have a hard time using 
$200 million immediately just because, as you say, a nation can only 
absorb so much money. And I hope all the money we use will be used 
for sound economic development rather than just giving money to this 
country and that hoping to keep them on our side. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Seinen. Mr. Eichelberger, do you agree with Mr. Reuss that 
the passage of his amendment or one similar to it would in no way 
retard the speed with which the United States could act in the event 
of armed aggression in the Middle Eastern area ? 

Mr. Eicuensercer. Yes, sir. If an act of aggression occurred, we 
might have to respond immediately but would immediately inform 
the Security Council and the General Assembly of the United Nations 

that we had acted and we would attempt to coordinate our resistance 
with theirs. 

Mr. Setpen. Do you feel action by the United States would not be 
retarded if we went ahead with your amendment or one similar to it? 

Mr. Eicuecsercer. That is right. 

Mr. Seipen. You said you felt we would have trouble spending 
$200 million in that area immediately. Do you think the authority 
should be for a lesser amount ? 

Mr. Excurtnercer. No, indeed. I was simply saying to Mr. 
Zablocki that you had to have political stability with economic sta- 
bility. I think the President should have authority for at least that 
amount. 

Mi *, SELDEN. Thank you. 


Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Eichelberger, are you an attorney / 

Mr. Eicue.tpercer. | am not. 

Mr. Founrary. You would not care to comment on the advisability 


of the Congress delegating to the President the authority to declare 
war / 

Mr. Ercurteercer. No. I would say I believe the President has 
authority to aeaegg: the security of the country in case of emergency, 

Mr. Founrarn. That is all. 

Chairman Hows pon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Eichelberger, I direct your attention to section 1 
of your proposed resolution in which you suggest an amendment “pro- 
vided such cooperation and assistance shall be carried out so far as 
possible through the United Nations.’ 

And I believe you are talking about actual economic dev elopment 
that would contribute to the economic well-being of the country in- 
volved, with the underlying thought that would contribute to the 
stabili ty of the government. Is that correct ? 

Mr. K1rcHeLBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. i ee ELL. Let us assume that is not what we are talking about 
in section 1 at all. Let us assume we are talking about Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, and Teed an, Whose economy is based almost entirely on oil, and 
today they do not have the oil because their pipelines are blown up. 
So the only way you can contribute to their stability is by putting hard 
cash in their treasuries. I am not so willing to admit it will take 
$100 million or $200 million or that it will take a short time or a long 
time, because ac tu: illy until you get the flow of oil restored and money 
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getting into the treasuries of these countries, somebody has to pour 
money into the treasuries to keep those countries from falling. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ercuerpercrer. I may have misread the purpose of the resolu- 
tion. We might assume it is both. It says: 

That the President be and hereby is authorized to cooperate with and assist 
any nation or group of nations in the general area of the Middle East in the 


development of economic strength dedicated to the maintenance of national 
independence. 


I thought that meant gradually strengthening the country so that 
the people could resist Communist aggression. I understand we 
might have to make up the deficit in the treasury of Iraq until the 
oil is restored. 

Mr. Fascetn. You think we could divide it into two categories, one 
direct assistance to the treasuries and the other economic development, 
and you would still recommend your amendment / 

Mr. Ercuensercer. Yes. That might be strengthened. I would 
like some wording there that we could use United Nations machinery 
where possible. The refugee-resettlement program is an example. 

Mr. Fascett. We talk about overt direct aggression by the 
U.S.S. R.? 

Mr. ice HELBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Fascert, And we talk about reducing the possibility of a 
Communist-controlled country aggressing ? 

Mr. Eicneeercer. Yes. 

Mr. Fascerxt. And we talk about maintaining the stability of the 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Eicue.Bercer. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetit. And fourth, about solving problems that contribute 
to that instability; and then we talk about projects that would deal 
with the stability of the whole area. Do you agree that is a proper 
priority ? 

Mr. Ercuenpercer. I think that is a pretty good division. 

Mr. Fascexu. Let us go to the suggestion you make of = vearing 
ourselves to an ideology. We are not kidding anybody, that is the 
purpose. Do you see any harm in saying “international ‘Sddaateiiae 
and the nations it controls or any other nations” ? 

Mr. Ercuetsercer. That, I think, would improve the present draft 
resolution. I want the United States to indicate that we are against 
any aggression. I would hate for us to leave a gap that would leave 
any doubt as to that. 

Mr. Fascetu. We could accomplish both purposes, then, by includ- 
ing both languages? 

Mr. Ercneipercer. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrrn. Mr. Ejichelberger, it is getting late and I shall 
brief as I can. 

First of all, do you feel that the change of wording you eermy sug- 
gested, such as knocking out “international communism,” would have 
any effect on our relations with Britain or France? 

Mr. Ercneisercer. The way it is worded, no. 

I will repeat what I said, I think for a while it looked as if the Soviet 
Union—not that the leopard changes its spots, but for reasons of its 
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own—seemed to be changing in regard to the satellite states. Now 
Stalinism may be coming back. I think a few doors had been opened 
for possible disarmament. Some ac commodations were certainly 
thought of. Therefore, I hate to see us start using the language the 
“eold war” in a resolution. I sometimes wonder if it is wise in any 
such resolution, unless we are actually at war, to name any specific 
nation. 

Mr. Corrtn. Do you feel that the terms “overt armed aggression” 
and “armed attack” are synonymous? 

Mr. Excneneercer. I had not thought of that. Where is that? 

Mr. Corrin. Second paragraph on page 2. 

Mr. Ercuesercer. I had not thought of the difference. 

Mr. Corrrn. That is in the second par agraph on page 2 where you 
propose to strike out “overt armed aggression” and other words and 
substitute “an armed attack by another nation.’ 

Mr. Excnetprrcer. I see no reason why the other language could 
not be used. My purpose was to deal with the phrase “controlled by 
international communism” rather than change the meaning of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Corrin. I thought it might be possible that “overt armed ag- 
gression” might allow greater latitude. 

Mr. Ercnerpercer. It might. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you. I also enjoyed and learned a lot from 
your presentation. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you very much, Mr. Ejichelberger, for 
your appearance. 

The committee will stand at recess until 2 o’clock, when we will 
meet in executive session to hear Secretary Dulles. 

(Thereupon, at 1:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2 p. m., in room 1301, New House 
Office Building, the Minineble Thomas S. elite (chairman), 
presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, this is a continuation of the executive session that 
was interrupte d, and we will start off with the members who have 
not had a chance at questioning. 

Our first member is Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, although you have discussed this before during the 
hearings, there are two important determinations that must be made 
by the United States under the terms of this resolution. 

First, when is a country to be considered “under the control of 
international communism”; and, secondly, what will constitute “acts 
of overt armed aggression”? Could you define for us the terms “under 
the terms of international communism” and “acts of overt armed 
aggression ?” 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Duties. The phrase “under the control of international 
communism” is, as you will recall, a phrase which the Congress has 
already used and which appears in the present Mutual § Security Act. 
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In other words, it is a determination which the President is often 
required to make under existing legislation. It is not a new test. 
And we would use the same criteria that are used now in applying that 
test. Sometimes it is not entirely easy to apply, but in the main it is 
pretty evident when a government in effect takes it orders from Mos- 
cow as the headquarters of the Soviet Communist Party. Generally 
it is reflected by a Communist being in control of the Department 
of the Interior and the local police force. It is reflected by the action 
of the country internationally in voting always with and under the 
direction of the Soviet Union, particularly at the U nited Nations. 

It is reflected sometimes by the presence of the nation at the inter- 
national gatherings of the International Communist Party. 

There are also occasionally close decisions that have to be made. 
For instance, the status of Poland is presently in the twilight zone, 
It has been under Soviet Communist domination and now it is some- 
what not under that control. It does leave a certain discretion to 
the President, but I do not think it is possible to deal with the problem 
in any other way than to leave it to Presidential determination, be- 

cause he has the information, both public and confidential, which best 
enables that decision to be made. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, we know that in 
the. area covered by the resolution we are having so-called border 
raids from time to time. Would you consider border raids as “acts 
of overt armed aggression ?” 

Secret: ary Duties. It would depend a little bit on where they came 
from. If there were border raids, for example, from the Soviet Union 
on Iran, I think that would be a serious affair becanse we know the 
discipline is so high in the Soviet Union that action of that kind would 
not occur without the active guidance of thie Cictotndlie itself. There- 
fore, it would be evidence, I think, of a serious aggressive action. 

If it were another country from which border raids occurred, I do 
not think that would be considered as an armed attack unless there was 
clear evidence of Soviet participation in the matter. There is so 
much high feeling in the area that border raids can occur spontane- 
ously without major action behind them. In many cases that is the 
case. A good deal would depend on whether there was Soviet or 
satellite military advisers directing the operat ion. 

There would be an area for judgment in that matter too. But, 
again, it is impossible to deal with these situations without leaving a 
certain amount of discretion to the President. 

I think there can be an absolute conviction that the President would 
lean over backward not to interpret the facts as justifying the use 
of Armed Forces unless there was real danger to the U nited States 
in the situation. 

Mr. Sevpen. Let us take another hypothetical case. Let us assume 
one country in the area falls under the control of Soviet domination 
and then carries out border raids on a neighboring country. The 
neigh hobtive country then calls on us for aid and we refuse it. In 
what position would it leave that country to whom we refused aid? 
Would it leave it open to further attack ? 

Secretary Duturs. I do not think so, because that determination 
would be made under a discretion which is reserved, and a reason 
would have to be given for the determination. 
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Mr. Setpen. However, it would sanction the border raids and they 
could continue ? 

Secretary Duties. It would sanction them only in the sense the 
President would not have used his discretion. None of these coun- 
tries would have the right to require us to act. You cannot give that 
right unless you transform this to a treaty obligation. It is up clearly 
to the judgment of the United States, and in a dubious or question- 
able case I think the discretion should not be exercised, but I think 
the lack of exercising the discretion in those circumstances, if ex- 
plained, would not result in leaving the country in a further exposed 
position. 

Mr. Seipen. On the economic side, has there been any determina- 
tion, in the event this legislation should pass, as to where the $200 
million will be shifted from this year ? 

Secretary Duties. No. Much of it is really in what you might call 
the Middle Eastern area now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duties. A good bit of the money is already earmarked or has 
been presented to Congress as for the area. The change is that the 
conditions of making it “available would be altered. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. HOLLISTER, DIRECTOR, INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Hortister. I think there has perhaps been a misapprehension 
in the minds of some of the committee that somehow this $200 million 
is sitting somewhere in the whole program and had not been considered 
for programing. With respect to funds already firmly or tentatively 
programed for different activities under this resolution, they would 
be released from some of the existing restrictions. 

Mr. Zastockt. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Seven. I would like to ask Mr. Hollister one question and then 
I will yield. 

Mr. Hollister, were you able to ascertain just what would happen 
with reference to these funds—the $200 million—in the event they 
have not been obligated by June 30? 

Mr. Howtisrer. There is a difference of opinion between lawyers 
as to whether language such as presently in the proposed joint reso- 
lution would permit the funds to be carried over or not carried over. 
It is not the intention of the executive branch to ask that they be car- 
ried over. The Secretary is prepared to make a statement setting out 
the restrictions with respect to which it is desired we be relieved from. 
We will not ask for the carrying over of funds under this joint reso- 
Jution. 

Mr. Sevpren. I think that is important and should be clarified. 

Mr. Hotiisrer. We have been working on that ever since you first 
asked about it. 

Mr. Sexpen. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Holliste r, are we to understand that the sum 
you anticipate to transfer, $200 million, is programed but thus far 
unused ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. Mr. Zablocki, we are not talking about any trans- 
fershere. It isnot a question of transferring funds. 
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Mr. Zastocki. Where do you get the money from? 

Mr. Hotuister. The money is alre: ady in the appropriations. How- 
ever, we would like to be released from some of the limiting restric- 
tions that now exist, such as the provision that we must oblig gate 80 
percent by the end of April: the provision that there should be a 
limitation of $30 million to any one « ‘ountry ; the provision that under 
section 201 at least 80 percent must be in loans except in respect to the 
funds which are regional or under section 402; and things of that kind. 

We would like, with respect to at least $200 million of these funds, 
to be released from these limitations, but there is no transfer of any 
kind from some particular program. Does that make it clear? 

Mr. Zanvtocki. To a degree. 

Mr. Hotuister. Do not forget there is always in this authority the 
right to consider that. funds may be available under the military side 
of the program. It does not necessarily mean that this authority is 
limited to those funds which have been tentatively allocated to the 
economic side of the program. 

Mr. Zastockt. Would the same effect not be obtained if section 3 
were so phrased as to exempt certain funds from the conditions and 
limitations? 

Mr. Hotwister. It would be. The Secretary, I think, would like 
to make a statement on that subject. 

This broad release of limitations now in the joint resolution is not 
necessary. It is not necessary to be that bro ne. 

Secretary Duttes. If I pe rhaps could make this statement, it might 
clarify the further discussion on this point. 

I may say that to me at least this Mutual Security Act and the appro- 
priating act constitute quite a legal maze. I am afraid some of the 
statements I made yesterday were not quite as accurate as I would like 
to have them. 

I spent some time since yesterday with our technical advisers on this 
subject and I would like, in substitution for what I said before, to 
read this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee asked me the other day to clarify the 
purposes which the executive branch sought in section 3 of the pro- 
posed joint resolution and I promised to give the committee a further 
statement on this point. 

There are in the present mutual security legislation various pro- 

visions which seriously restrict our freedom of action to deal with 
the kind of situation which we now face in the Middle East. I have 
in mind in particular the provision in the 1957 appropriation act 
which requires that not more than 20 percent of the funds can be 
obligated in the last 2 months of the fiscal year; the requirement in 
section 201 that 80 percent of the appropri iated funds must be on a 
loan basis and the requirements in sections 141, 142, and 303 requiring 
mandatory bilateral agreements. We have been examining very care- 
fully the language of section 3 of the resolution with the aim of form- 
alizing language which would give the President the minimum addi- 
tional | ‘authority which we consider nec essary under present circum- 
stances to carry out the purposes of the joint resolution. I believe 
sry result could be achieved with the following provisions : 
. That the $200 million mentioned in this section is to be available 
sit? until June 30, 1957. 
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That this money is to be available under the authority granted in 
sec tion 401 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

. That in addition this money will not be subject to the limitation 
of ae more than $30 million to any country now contained in section 
401 and will not be subject to the limitation in section 105 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1957. 

I do not believe that it would be profitable to attempt to discuss 
ores changes with the full committee. 

i. interject that I would not feel competent to do so, but I would 
be glad to have the committee staff meet with members of my staff in 
order to draft new language which meets these minimum purposes 
which we seek. Mr. Hollister can elaborate on our reasons for seeking 
these changes if you so desire. 

I think perhaps he has already done so. 

Mr. Sevpen. Could I ask one other question 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up now. Did you ask questions 
yesterday, Mr. LeCompte? 

Mr. LeCompre. No. 

Chairman Gorpon. Very well. 

Mr. LeComrete. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not know that I have many questions to submit. 
1 had in mind asking you what probably has been submitted in 2 or 3 
different ways to you. 

You cont empl: ite that this resolution does not represent necessarily 
the permanent foreign policy of this Government? In other words, it 
might be very temporary ; the President might very soon declare that 
the situation has changed to such an extent that he would, as provided 
in section 5- 

Secretary Duties. We certainly hope that it will soon change in that 
respect. 

I would, however, be lacking perhaps in candor if I said I thought 
it was likely to change within the next year or so. Iam afraid that to 
work out this situation may take an appreciable amount of time. Cer- 
tainly we do not think that the kind of action that is authorized here 
should be a permanent part of our constitutional and legislative 
structure. 

A great deal depends in my opinion on the changes which are going 
on or may go on within the Soviet Union itself. There has been 
within the last year evidence of a large degree of ferment within the 
Soviet Union. I do not know what that is going to lead to. It may 
lead temporarily to their being more aggressive in their external 
policies with a view to trying to win a success somewhere to offset the 
troubles which they are having at home. 

On the other hand, we have within the last year the first demon- 
strable changes to indicate that there could be a change within the 
Soviet Union itself toward a more liberal, more peaceful form of 
government. If and when that happens, then our whole attitude 
toward the situation would change. ‘There would, I think, be much 
less likelihood of armed aggression from the Soviet Union. 

I think the changes, however, that we await to eliminate this 
danger, this peril which exists, indeed, around so much of the world, 
will depend very largely upon what happens in the Soviet Union and 
the kind of leadership that is existent there over the next year or two. 
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Mr. LeCompre. Thank you. Let me ask you one more very short 
question, if I may, if my time allows. 

Have you had the opportunity to see the proposed amendment the 
gentleman from Wisconsin brought in this morning? 

Secretary Duties. No; I have not. 

Mr. LeCompre. You would not have any opinion on it, then ? 

Secretary Duttes. No 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you. 

Mrs. Bouron. What is it about ? 

Mr. Vorys. The Uniting-for-Peace procedure in the U. N. 

Mr. LeCompte. A pr oposal to submit any difficulties to the United 
Nations before the President, in his wisdom, takes any action. 

Secretary Dues. I would like to study this more carefully before 
answering. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is all right. You have not had a chance to 
see it. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Secretary, I am very sorry I could not 
be here yesterday mor ning. I trust this is not duplicating what you 
have gone over. 

In connection with language designed to give a more positive empha- 
sis*to the U. N., I would like to suggest consideration of language in 
my resolution introduced last March. I have thought of it in connec- 
tion with this resolution because it is still pertinent. I will take a 
moment to read it. I will not expect you to express an opinion on it 
but I feel this is a very good way in which to get it before you. TI want 
to state this is not a part of any Democratic collusion to alter language 
in House Joint Resolution 117. I had this language: 

The United States Government will pursue its determination to preserve the 
peace and foster the economic welfare of the Middle East through the instrnu- 
ment of the United Nations, promoting vigorously the goals of regional tran- 
quillity, permanent settlement of the refugee problem, and significant economic 
end technical aid to improve the living standards and well-being of the peoples in 
this region, all by means of the continuation of our own foreign aid programs 
and the employment of the United Nations machinery for international mediation 
and economic contributions, 

That is in House Concurrent Resolution 222 introduced last spring, 
which you may have had occasion to think about. 

I feel that T am speaking for some members on our side. T am sure 
our spirit and atti itude is what you expect it to be. The value of a 
statement like this lies, to some extent, in unanimity and if you can 
find language which expresses the sentiment of the American people, 
which I think is in the direction you pictured, it is desirable. T think 
a language would appeal to a great many people. The session we 

1ad this morning was very illuminating, I thought, on this matter of 
making very clear that we are not giving up the commendable leader- 
ship, to use the expression used this morning, that we have exerted in 
the U.N. I think the world has been inspired by things that have been 
done recently to exert our own Nation’s leadership. That was one 
point. 

The second point is to ask the Administration to think, perh: aps, 
about the question of evidencing our desire to enter into these security 
treaties to put language like this in: 
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The United States is prepared forthwith, in accord with article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, to enter into security treaties to defend against Com- 
munist military aggression every nation in the Middle East which wishes to be 
so defended. The President is authorized to utilize American forces in the area 
to carry out this commitment if the necessity for such action becomes apparent. 

I just took this time to let you know how my own thinking was 
directed. I would appreciate any impressions that the Department 
might have on those two points that I am making; the first one is to 
make clear that we are not just substituting a displ Ly of force and 
firmness militarily, though that is important, we are not simply sub- 
stituting that for these broad, long-range sltidedile services which we 
think are the foundation of a stable Middle East. 

I am sorry I took that much time. 

Secretary Duis. I would say that on the first pomt—that we are 
not just substituting a display of force for long-range economic meas- 
ures—as I understand it, that I would be quite in sympathy with the 
spirit of it. I would not like to comment on language until I have 
a chance to study it. 

On the second point I do think there is some doubt as to whether 
it is wise to offer to make security treaties with all the states of that 
area. It is very difficult to do that without involving ourselves in 
controversies which are of a local character, and do not involve inter- 
national communism. Of course, as far as the State of Israel is con- 
cerned, its boundaries are not yet fixed and it is extremely difficult 
to make a security treaty with a country where there is as much 
flexibility about the boundary situation as there is in the case of Israel. 

We have given the very closest consideration to the possibility of 
proceeding here on a treaty basis rather than on the basis of a resolu- 
tion. 

We have come to the conclusion that there are very considerable dif- 
ficulties in that direction. There are disputes at the present time, be- 
tween Yemen and the British, a certain amount of fighting is actually 
going on there at the present time. The boundaries around the Per- 
sian Gulf are quite undefined, also. 

In 8: vidi Arabia, I recall that when I was visiting the former king, 
Ibn Saud, in 1953, he produced for me the Presidential letter that ‘T 
have already referred to and said “you said you are concerned to help 
us against any aggression.” He said “The British are aggressing 
against us now in the Buraimi area and we call upon you to make good 
on this and help drive the British out.” 

That illustrates the kind of problem you get into if you give general 
security guaranties in an area where boundaries not only of Israel 
but of some of the Arab States are ill defined and where the future 
status of some of these countries is not as clear as it could be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duties. You have the status of the Gaza strip, which does not 
belong to Egypt but, on the other hand, was occupied by Egypt under 
the present armistice agreement. 

There are a multiplicity of problems which have led the executive 
branch of the Government at least to feel that the situation is not yet 
ripe to proceed by security treaties in that area. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, can you tell us whether Turkey in order to protect 
what it believes to be its own national security was prepared to invade 
Syria recently ? 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. We did not hear the question. 

Secretary Duties. The question was—— 

Mr. Morano. I said can you tell us whether Turkey in order to pro- 
tect what it believed to be its national security was prepared to invade 
Syria recently ? 

Secretary Duties. The answer to that is “No.” 

Mr. Morano. Can you tell us whether recently in the last few days 
Soviet MIGS have been flown into Syria or delivered in any way to 
the Syrians ? 

Secretary Duties. We have reason to believe that a certain amount 
of military equipment was delivered to Syria, probably not by air 
but by ship. Was it not? By ship some weeks ago. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morano. Now, Mr. Secretary, have you read in the paper the 
proposed resolution the author of which is unknown, at least to me? 
Have you read that so-called proposed resolution of 34 words? 

Secretary Dutirs. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morano. How would you feel about substituting that resolution 
for the one that we have before us now? 

Secretary Duties. I would not feel very satisfied with that. If 
I may take a moment to comment on it, I think it is useful because 
it illustrates the great care that has to be used in dealing with these 
matters. This proposal was undoubtedly made by someone who, I 
think, had in mind precisely the same result that the administration 
has in mind. But there are in the resolution some things which 
certainly the President and I would look upon with a good deal of 
concern. JI would think, also, that the committee would. 

This draft would purport to establish unilaterally a sort of 
United States parenctanse over the Middle East area irrespective of 
any desire or request of the countries concerned. 

In our opinion any such unilateral effort to establish a protectorate 
which took no regard of the desires or requests of the countries of the 
area would be bitterly resented in the area. In certain ways it con- 
stitutes in effect a guaranty of the present territorial boundaries of 
the states of the Middle East. That is a very broad commitment. I 
have indicated already some of the reasons why, with the boundary 
instability in the area and with the fact that the area is to some 
extent in a state of flux, a guaranty of the independence and integrity 
of those states would be of dubious wisdom and it woul l be also 1 very 
difficult to say honestly that all of this was vital to tlhe interests of 
the United States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dutirs. It may be vital to the United States that they should 
not fall under Soviet Communist control but that is not what this 
resolution says. It is not so limited. It is very, very sweeping in 
that respect. 

I also observe that it would call for United States armed interven- 
tion against any attacks. It is not limited to attacks from a Com- 
munist-controlled country. 

If this policy had been in foree last November, it would have 
called for the use of United States Armed Forces to fight the armed 
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forces of Israel, of Britain, and of France, a result: which I doubt 
very much would be, perhaps, actually intended by the author or 
would be desired by the committee. 

It would also apparently call for United States action to overthrow 
a regime if it was ¢ ‘hanged peacefully. That, I think, is not consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations. bn Charter of the United 
Nations permits use of force if an armed attack occurs but it does not 
pe rmit use of armed forces to intervene in another country Soule in 
defense of an armed attack. In that respect it goes far beyonc our 
treaty obligations as expressed in the U nited Nations Charter and in 
our North Atlantic Treaty and other security treaties where we agree 
not to use armed force against the territorial integrity of a country. 

Indeed, in that respect the proposed resolution is somewhat incon- 
sistent with itself. It seems to require us to use armed force to pre- 
serve the independence of a state although in the process of doing so 
we may viol: ate the territorial integrity of the state. It is thus am- 
biguous in that respect. But certainly it pays no respect whatever to 
our obligation under the Charter of the United Nations. 

The resolution is also, I think, defective in that it does not actually 
make clear that there is authority to use the Armed Forces of the 
United States under these conditions. It says that the United States 
will use her Armed Forces, but who will do it? Ido not know. Itisa 
statement of fact, but without giving any authority or direction, which 
is necessary in a situation which is as complicated as this situation is. 

Of course, it is entirely barren on the economic aspect of the situation 
which 1 think must receive some consideration if the resolution is to 
accomplish its purpose of inspiring confidence in our purposes. 

I described yesterday in some detail the very dangerous economic 
plight of the area due to the very heavy loss of revenues as a result 
of the interruption of the production of oil and movement of trade 
th ~~ the Suez Canal, and the like. I think it is quite imperative, 

1 fact we are to prevent that area from falling into chaos which 
ihe Soviet Communists would take advant: ige of, to deal somewhat 
with the economic aspects of the matter. 

o, for these reasons, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we would think that in some essential respects the resolution does not 
vo far enough but in other respects it goes very much too far. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. TI am also opposed to that 
resolution. But I wondered if you had made a public statement to 
that effect or whether you will make a public statement, and whether 
what you have just said now is unclassified. 

Secretary Duturs. I will ask the consent of the chairman to make 
a statement on this subject. Though I have been asked by the press, 
[ have refrained from doing so before I first testified before the 
committee. 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 

Mr. Vorys. I think the chairman alre ady has a statement prepared 
for release incorporating the Secretary’s statement. 

Secretary Duties. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Chairman Gorvon. Are you through, Mr. Morano? 

Mr. Morano. I know my 5 minutes is gone. 

Secretary Duties. TL used it up. Iam sorry. 

Chairman Gorpnon. You may have another minute. 
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Mr. Morano. I wanted to be sure the committee would have the 
benefit of your views with respect to this very widely publicized reso- 
lution that was in the paper this morning, Mr. Secretary. 

I just wanted to go back to what Mr. Selden was saying about the 
border incidents. I think you replied to him that if one country in 
that area made a border raid on another country in that area, you 
did not feel as though that would create a situation in which we would 
take action under this resolution; is that correct ? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 1 do not think that a border raid of 
itself would, in any sense, automatically call for the use of United 
States Armed Forces. 

Mr. Morano. Would you have any comment as to whether or not a 
country in that area that had been raided consistently and continually 
by another country that had been under international communism 
would have the right to retaliate and not then be deemed an aggressor 
or committing an overt act under this resolution? Is the question 
clear ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, the question is clear. 

There has been a certain measure of action and reaction in the area 
which has in the main not been of a magnitude to call for any action 
of asignificant character, you might say, by the United Nations. That 
is true as between Israel and the Arab States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dutxzs. It is also true with relation to the British and Yemen 
forces in the area of Aden. 

When there are unsettled boundaries and hostility there is inevi- 
tably a certain amount of border raids. It would be a question of 
judgment to determine whether or not they represented a real effort 
of conquest by a Soviet-controlled country. If they did, then it would 
be within the President’s powers to invoke the authority of this reso- 
lution but not otherwise. 

Mr. Morano. One more brief question, Mr. Secretary. 

Because of rumors I have heard I am just asking this question. 
Are you withholding any information contained in any document or 
communication or information you otherwise secured that would be of 
benefit to this committee in the consideration of this resolution ? 

Secretary Dutues. No, sir, lam not. I have talked very frankly 
and fully to this committee. j ; 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morano. In other words, there is no information which you 
have not given to this committee, no information which has brought 
about this emergency and the reasons for you and the President asking 
for this resolution, no information that you have not given to the 
committee ¢ 

Secretary Duties. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Morano, Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, what reasonably might be expected to be the effect 
of the proposed program on the position of Israel ? 

Secretary Duties. I believe that this program will create an atmos- 
phere in the area which will make it much more likely that the dis- 
putes between Israel and its Arab neighbors can be brought to a 
conclusion and a state of stability and order reestablished. _ 
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Now, if Soviet Communist influence becomes dominant in the area, 
then I think there is very little hope, indeed, for a solution of these 
problems of the area, because Soviet communism is trying to whip 
them up and manipulate them. It is at the bottom of very much 
of the trouble which now exists. 

If their influence gains and is predominant, then I see very little 
prospect of there being an acceptable solution of the problem of Israel 
and its Arab neighbors and the problem of Palestine. I believe, if 
this resolution is adopted and carried out, it will create an atmosphere 
through the elimination of much of the Soviet influence and prevention 
of that influence growing, which makes much more likely a solution 
of the Palestine problem. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, I will be asked by my constituents 
this question and I would appreciate being in a position to answer 
them from your words. 

As the suecess of this program depends on its acceptance by and 
the voluntary cooperation of the Arab States, is there a possibility in 
obtaining that acceptance and voluntary cooperation there may be a 
lessening of our position in upholding the sovereignty of the State 
of Israel ? 

Secretary Duties. I can assure you, sir, that we shall not in any 
application of this policy or any of our discussions with the Arab 
countries do anything whatsoever that would detract from the state- 
ments so often made by this administration and others and by the 
Congress that the preservation of the State of Israel is a vital part of 
the United States foreign policy. 

Mr. O'Hara. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if the statement you have 
just made, and if agreeable to our distinguished chairman and the 
committee, could be made public? There is among my constituents, 
and I am sure among many others, a keen interest in the welfare of 
the State of Israel. 

Secretary Duties. I would think there is no reason why the state- 
ment should not be made public. 

Mr. O'Hara. I have one other brief question. Yesterday you re- 
ferred to the possibility of the failure of the program. You were 
then referring to section 3, the desirability of retaining that section. 

What would the failure of the program mean? War? 

Secretary Duttrs. I think that the failure of the program would 
lead with a high degree of probability to a major war. If the Soviet 
Union, international communism, gets control of this area, it will 
thereby almost automatically have gotten itself into a position to 
control and dominate Western Europe. We have gone to war two 
times to prevent that result, the result of Western Europe falling 
under the control of a hostile despotism. I would expect that if that 
happened or threatened from Soviet Russia, the consequences would 
be the same as unhappily flowed from the fact when Western Europe 
was on the point of being dominated by the Kaiser or when Western 
Europe was on the point of being dominated by Hitlerite Germany. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Funron. A parliamentary inquiry. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Secretary, I think there is a need for the kind 
of expression in this resolution which would not be misunderstood 
by anybody, and it is to that point I would address myself. I would 
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direct attention to the resolution. I do have some questions on several 
words or phrases. I refer particularly to page 2, in which you state, 
lines 17 to 19: 

That such employment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations of the 

United States and with the Charter of the United Nations and action and recom- 
mendations of the United Nations— 
If a situation arose under which we undertook unilateral action be- 
cause the President deemed it necessary and then the United Nations— 
though it may be hard to suppose this—passed a resolution condemn- 
ing such action what, under the literal application of this section, 
would happen ? 

Secretary Duties. I do not think anything would happen. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. We would disregard the fact that we were limited 
to action “under the recommendations of the United Nations”? 

Secretary Dunues. You see, there cannot be actions and recom- 
mendations of anything like a binding character except through the 
Security Council, and in the Security Council nothing can be adopted 
without our vote, nothing of substance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Courcu. Well, then, we really are not giving the United Na- 
tions as much control as we seem to be giving it, are we? Why do we 
put in this “and recommendations of”? 

Secretary Duties. Are you raising a question about the word 
“recommendations” ¢ 

Mrs. CHurcH. Yes. 

Secretary Duties. That is because under chapter 6, which deals 
with the authority of the Security Council, there is the power to 
make certain types of recommendations: and there is also under chap- 
ter 7 the opportunity to take action. You have your two chapters, 
one deiling with recommendations and the other dealing with actions. 
We have agreed to accept the authority of the Security Council. 

You may say there is a “joker” in it in the sense that there cannot 
be Security Council action or recommendations under chapter 6 or 
chapter 7 without a vote in which the United States either votes for 
it—or we could abstain from voting, as we sometimes do. 

I notice that in the Greek-Turkey resolution it was spelled out that 
we would cease our activities under that resolution if the Security 
Council or the General Assembly made action or recommendations, 
and we waived our veto power in the Security Council. 

I am not suggesting here that we go nearly as far as we did go 
in the Greek-Turkey resolution, where we waived our so-called veto 
power on the requirement of the Charter that no action was valid 
unless it had the affirmative vote of all of the permanent members. 

Mrs. Cuurcw. Do you think it is necessary to keep in the term 
“and recommendations of”? Does it materially strengthen the 
resolution ? 

Secretary Dutxes. It is in a sense wording from the United Na- 
tions Charter, in the sense that under the chapter dealing with the 
Security Council you have two chapters. Chapter 6 deals with the 
authority of the Security Council to make recommendations, and 
chapter 7 deals with the authority to take action. The reason why 
we used both the word “action” and the word “recommendations” was 
to cover both chapters 6 and 7. Whether you want to keep that or not, 
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Iam not sure. If the mm reeney of the committee felt we had better 
take it out, I do not think the Administration would be broken hearted. 

Mrs. Cnourcn. I think, Mr. Secret ary, I am right in saying that 
there is some ambiguity: When I asked the same question of a Mem- 
ber of Congress who was testifying this morning, he answered he 
felt it meant that we would have to stop action. Am I right on that? 
It does contain a certain amount of pnbignity | 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am wondering if, when you originally drew up this 
resolution, you made an attempt to avoid putting the direct res ponsibil- 
ity of delegating their constitutional powers on the Congress; and, if 
so, Why it was decided to do so. Iam asking that in all sincerity, sir, 
because I find in my own section of the country the major criticism 
is coming on that point. Could you have had the Congress take the 
direct responsibility for action, as the new draft appears to require? 

Secretary Duties. I think, Mrs. Church, that the resolution we pro- 
posed does put the responsibility on the Congress much more so than 
this other draft that appeared mn the newspapers. As I indicated, I 
think in my opening testimony, in order that our force and power may 
operate as a deterrent, I think that the decision needs to be made now 
by the Congress as to "what we will do. As I said then, if we merely 
decide the best thing is to wait and see what we will do if an armed 
aggression occurs, then the resolution loses entirely its deterrent effect. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Secret: ivy, L would agree with that. 

Would putting the Congress on record as being willing to oppose by 
armed force, be less strong than the delegation of the power to the 
President with his discretion to act? May I assure you that this indi- 
cates no lack of confidence in the President’s decision. 

Secretary Duties. I would think it was doubtful whether it would 
be wise to make it mandatory, if that was what you had in mind, 
making it mandatory on the President to use the Armed Forces under 
these circumstances. I am not sure that is sound constitutional pro- 
cedure, to make it obligatory on the President to act in that sense as 
Commander in Chief. I think it is very difficult to say to the President 
that under any and all circumstances he must act in this area. I can 
conceive of a situation where the President, for example, might judge 
that an attack in this area was a feint designed to pull us off balance, 
to gather our forces, let us say, in the Southern Mediterranean or the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and then, after that had happened, to strike 
somewhere else. I do believe that it is better to leave a certain discre- 
tion to the President and to authorize the use of the Armed Forces 
and not require them to be used in a certain area because, as I say, it 
might be that there was a feint in that area and we did not want to get 
our forces engaged in that area because we had reason to believe— 
perhaps through secret intelligence or otherwise—that the major at- 
tack was going to be launched somewhere else. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Secretary, I think that the latter is an under- 
standable point, and I am only hoping that you may be able, somehow, 
to give publicity to that kind of statement. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Secretary, Mrs. Church touched upon a ques- 
tion which has been ie in the minds of many Members of 
Congress. I will read this portion of section 2 as a preface to my 
request for your comments: 
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Furthermore, he is authorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to secure and protect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of any such nation or group of nations requesting such aid 
against overt armed aggression from any nation controlled by international 
communism, 

As I read that language, under those circumstances that gives the 
President the authority to make war, does it not / 

Secretary Duties. It gives the President the authority to prosecute 
war, yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. That is the same thing, is it not? 

Secretary Duties. You know, when our Constitution was adopted 
there was a very long constitutional debate as to whether it should 
read that the C ongress had the power to make war or declare war. 

Mr. Fountratn. To declare war. 

Secretary Duties. It was finally decided to make it read “declare 
war,” recognizing the fact that it might be necessary to wage war or 
make war without having a declaration of war. I would say this is 
authority, you might say, to make war although not authority to 
declare war. 

Mr. Fountatn. Of course, we do not anticipate such, but this 
authority, if exercised by the President, could possibly lead to World 
War ITI, could it not? 

‘Secretary Duties. Yes. It could be World Wa TIT. 

Mr. Founrrarn. It could be World War ITT. Because of the poten- 
tialities, there is a sch ool of eee whieh fee] that Unie SS we are 
absolutely sure—and that is not always easy—as to what is going to 
happen the C ongress should be very, very careful in delegating to the 
President its authority to take the country to war, to wage war, an 
authority which is reserved to the Congress within the Constitution, 
when the provision says: 

“The Congress shall have the power to Gechare war.” I wonder if 
you would comment upon those observati: ms, that thinking and those 
objecti ons on the part of many Members of Congress. 

Secretary Duties. | agree entirely with your statement that the 
Congress ought to be very careful about doing this. I say so, despite 
the fact that under most of the constitutions of the democracies of 
the world the head of the government or the head of state has the 
right to use the armed forces without any parliamentary approval, 
as was done in the recent case by the British and the French. There 
was no grant of authority from the Parliament to do that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duties. On the other hand, while Congress has a duty to be 
very careful about giving this authority, I think it has an equal 
responsibility to give the ar uthority unde r conditions which are such 
that failure to give it would itself greatly increase the risk of war. 

Now, we have situations in a good many parts of the world where 
Congress already, through cong rressional action or through treaty 
action, has in effect taken the pos iti ion that an attack upon the politics al 
independence or the territorial integrity of another country would be 
so vital to the United States that we wnat’ regard ourselves as at war. 
I believe, and the President believes—and his belief should be, I think, 
very persuasive, because of his vast experience in this field—that 
»nossession of this eae ty or authority at this time will serve to 
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World War III. Feeling that way and reluctant as he personally is to 
increase his own responsibility and authority, he nevertheless has a 
duty, I think, to convey that judgment of his to the Congress, which 
in this matter is his partner. 

a is often the case—and history I think has shown—that to make 

clear our intentions in advance is the best way to avoid a war. I 
rec st in the debate on the North Atlantic Treaty it was the sentiment 
copcceenil by many of the Senators that if it had been made clear to 
the Kaiser the United States would act if he invaded Belgium and 
France and if it had been made clear to Hitler that we would act if he 
invaded Holland, Belgium and France, those assaults would not have 
occurred and we would not have been engaging ourselves in a terribly 
costly and cruel war. That is a theory upon which we have been 
operating since the close of World War II, that the best way to 
preserve peace is to make clear our intentions in advance so that there 
can be no doubt about them and prevent a miscalculation by an enemy 
who may be tempted to try to pick up a valuable bit of real estate, 
if he thinks he can get away with it, to destroy the free countries 
one by one until we are isolated and ourselves attacked by what would 
then be overwhelming force. 

This proposed resolution is not in its basic concepts anything that 
is new. It is an application to a new situation of a basic principle 
which has run through our polic y almost consistently since the close 
of World War II, and is an application of what we believe, at least, 
to be the lessons taught by those two wars. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you feel that we could make clear our intention 
and give the President, if he needs it, the authority to take instan- 
aneous action, but at the same time require him to immediately, 
forthwith, come to the Congress and ask for ratification, approval 
or disapproval of any action he may have taken ? 

Secretary Duties. The President said in his message, you will per- 
haps recall, that if the occasion came to use this authority he would 
rs in, as he put it, I ~ hour by hour contact with the Congress 
if it were in session and, if it were not in session, he would promptly 
call it into session if the s dim ation seemed to have major implications. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Adair. 


Mr. Anarr. Mr. Chairman. 


Al 


— 


Mr. Secretary, my question is directed toward the economic pro- 
posals in the resolution, It is my understanding that section 2 pro- 
vides in the event military assistance is granted it shall be done upon 
request; that is, to any nation or group of nations desiring such as- 
sistance. I take it, Mr. Secretary, that would mean some expression 
of request from these nati 

In the preceding section, which deals with economic assistance, I 
do not find similar wording. As now written, would it be your feeling 
or perhaps the feeling of Mr. Hollister that economic assistance could 
be granted without any indication of desire on the part of the grantee 
nation ? 

Secretary Dutirs. I think we felt, as a practical matter, vou cannot 
very well give economic assistance to a nation, or cooperate with it 
economically, pane it wants it. It would be redundant in that par- 
ticul: ar case to say “desiring it,” but there would certainly be no ob- 
jection to incorpo rating those words. 
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Mr. Aparr. You have anticipated my next question, Mr. Secretary, 
because I have spoken with representatives of countries throughout 
the world, particularly those in Asia, who have felt that we have some- 
times had a tendency, as a country, to force economic assistance upon 
them when perhaps they were not ready for it, or did not want as much 
or the kind of economic assistance as we had given them. I must 
hasten to add that those are minority views. 

Secretary Duties. I will let Mr. Hollister answer that. That is his 
job. 

Mr. Ho.uister. So far as I know, Mr. Adair, there has been nothing 
of that kind recently. What may have happened some years ago, I 
would not be prepared to say. 

There is one problem, which we must always consider: When a 
program is discussed with a country there are frequently things that 
that particular country may desire which we do not think it is wise 
for it to have. 

Mr. Aparr. That is true. 

Mr. Hotuistrer. Sometimes there is something of a disagreement, 
perhaps, in the ministry of a particular country as to what they want. 
Some minister is very anxious for a particular program and he is some- 
what “miffed” if the Minister of Foreign Affairs or the Minister of 
Economics or whoever has jurisdiction decides that for that particu- 
lar country some other program is preferred. 

It may well be that occasionally overzealous representatives of the 
United States may say: “We think this particular program is better 
for you.” And therefore we get the reputation of, you might say, 
insisting that a certain program be followed. But it has certainly 
been my policy in no case to put a program into effect or try to put 
a program into effect that is not very strongly desired by the country, 
although we cannot in every case follow their wishes. 

Mr. Aparr. Would you then agree with the Secretary that if a 
phrase were added in section 1 to indicate this was done upon the re- 
quest of a country you would have no objection 

Mr. Hotuistrr. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Avarr. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascerz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fascen. Sir, do you agree with the further proposition that 
since no attack is imminent at this moment perhaps the primary pur- 
pose of the resolution is to prevent a satellite buildup which could 
then lead to an aggressive act by one of t he satellites ? 

Secretary Duties. A principal purpose of this resolution, or one 
of the principal purposes of this resolution, would be to make it clear 
that there would be very little to gain in the Soviet Union’s trying 
to make one of these states into a satellite and using it as a “stooge” 
as they did with the so-called people’s republic of Korea, oe h they 
used as a stooge. They built it up as a satellite, armed it, t, equipped 
it and then directed it into action. 

By making it clear that we would react, this actually takes away a 
good bit of the incentive the y might otherwise have to turn or try to 
turn one of these Middle East states into a stooge. 

Mr. Fascerzi. The reason I ask that is because it deals with the 
question of urgency, since we have also heard testimony that the 
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present military force of any of the satellites, in order to be effective, 
might take as long as a year or 2 years to build up. 

Secretary Duties. That is quite correct, but our own force does not 
take 1 year or 2 years to be effective. 

Mr. Fasceti. No, sir; but I am just addressing myself to the 
urgency of the resolution. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. Since the primary purpose is to discourage the satellite 
buildup for aggression. Sir, that leads to the question of economics. 
I should like to address myself to that for 1 moment. Am I correct 
mn assuming that in your seeking to eliminate the restrictions or limi- 
tations on the Mutual Security Act on the disposition of present funds, 
it is for the purpose of supplanting the revenue which is being lost 
to the countries in the Middle East now ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, it would be designed perhaps not to sup- 
plant the revenues, but to counteract the economic consequences, you 
night say, of the loss of the revenues. 

As I pointed out yesterday—I think you were here when I discussed 
the economic situation. 

Mr. Fascern. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Duutues. There is very considerable danger that these 
losses of revenue may lead to a situation close to economic chaos. 

Mr. Fascetu. And we would have to give them money to protect 
their political stability ? 

Secretary Duties. We might have to give them money to protect 
political stability and we would have to chi ange in some respects, I 
think, the kind of pl: inning we had been doing prior to this emergency. 
W e aa not be able to put those new plans ‘into operation, let us say, 
by the 30th of April, and we might w: ait to give somewhat more than 
S30) million to some 1 country. It is those restrictions we want to 
get rid of. 

Mr. Fascenn, Then, Mr. Secretary, we are talking in this resolution 
about not the economic development of the project type, but rather 
we are talking about direct financial assistance to the treasuries of 
covernments. 

Secretary Du Lies. It might be that in part. Of course, to some 
extent you can kill 2 birds with 1 stone, so to speak. Sometimes 
budgetary aid, which is then used for certain specific purposes, con- 
tributes to the financial st: ability of the country. You do not neces- 
sarily have to divorce the two things. 

In my opinion there is ah or there will develop a need—because 
his is a he t of delayed “time bomb” we are working with here—for 
cto? this type. As I said yesterday these oil royalties are often 
paid in iar ance and the full economic impact has not yet hit the 
area. I think there very well may be the necessity for doing more in 
the way of budgetary aid and less in the way of these long-term proj- 
ects, particularly as the financial benefit from long-term projects only 
comes over a period of years and we may have to push forward 
quickly. 

Mr. Fasceri. Then as I understand it we are talking principally 
about budgetar y aid. 

Secretary Dutixs. Well, we are talking, I would say, largely so. 
Of course, until we have made a fresh study of this situation through 
the mission which the President plans to send out right away, and 
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which Mr. Richards will head up, I would have to say I am doing a 
certain amount of guessing, but I would guess you are correct on that, 

Mr, Fascexu. Is it not true, sir, that we would have to continue 
budgetary aid as long as the oil revenues are nonexistent ? 

Secretary Duties. Or until there are adjustments or alternative 
sources of revenue are found. Of course, we hope and have reason 
to expect that such a program as this will facilitate getting the Canal 
reopened and getting the pipelines opened again and getting these 
revenues reinstated. I would expect that by the end of the year the 
probability is that this situation will have considerably improved. 
I think the principal impact of it will probably be in the next 6 or 9 
months. 

Chairman Gorvon. Your time is up, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Provry. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I should like to return to Mrs. Church’s question 
relative to the United Nations and section 2 of the proposed resolu- 
tion. Would you object to changing the phraseology so that it might 
resemble that contained in the Tripartite Declaration of 1950% This 
stated, I believe, that- 

Action shall be taken both within or outside the United Nations. 

Secretary Duties. I do not see in principle any objection. I do 
not quite see where the words would fit in. 

Mr. Provty. I have given no thought to that. I merely wanted 

your reaction. 
" Secretary Duties. Of course we have in mind, as I think the Presi- 
dent’s statement made clear, that these situations should be dealt with 
to the maximum extent possible through the United Nations. I 
think he pointed out in his re } that under the Charter we have 
agreed that the Security Council sh: all have the primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. It is our 
hope, naturally, that these things can be worked out through the 
U nited Nations, but in view of the Soviet veto power in the Sec urity 
Council and its frequent exercise—most recently in the case of Hun- 
gary—we do not think that can be relied upon. We must have the 
alternative. 

Mr. Proury. I think such a fear is uy pNP but there seems to 
be a pronounced feeling that we may be delegating our responsibility 
for the development of United States foreign policy to the United 
Nations. I think we should dispel that concern. It would be help- 
ful to the passage of this resolution. 

] have one other question. The Tripartite Declaration, I assume, is 
dead. And, of course, a never carried any real authority. Is 1 
possible for the United Nations forces in the Middle East to be 
strengthened sufficiently to really guarantee the various nations 
against aggression by neighboring states? Is that feasible? 

Secretary Dutues. I think it should be possible to develop what is 
now known as the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, 
which is supposed to observe and watch the borders of Israel. 

I have felt for some time—and we have suggested a long time ago— 
that those teams should be increased in numbers, that they should be 
given greater flexibility, and that means should be sought to separate 
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the forces on the two sides of the armistice lines in that area. Ham- 
marskjold tried to work out something of that sort when he was out 
there last spring. He made some progress, but not adequate progress, 
There are a good many objections of a technical character which are 
raised. I would hope, particularly in the light of the more recent 
experiences and the activities back and forth—the Fed: yeen activities 
against Israel and the retaliatory raids—that somet thing could be done 
to make that situation more stable. I think that is quite possible. 

Mr. Provty. I think it would be one answer to a major problem in 
the area, if such a force could be established and in sufficient strength 
to really assure the nations that they need not fear aggression from 
their immediate neighbors. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Provuty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrry. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you replied to some questions by Mr. Fountain that 
what was being sought here had precedent so far as the authority being 
given to the P: esident is concerned. The questioning of several mem- 
bers has brought out that we are facing a resolution which, although 
it strives to be as clear as possible, nevertheless has a good many terms 
which are not too clear toall. I mention these seven: 

“Control of international communism.” 

“Overt armed aggression.” 

“Territorial integrity.” 

“Secure and protect.” 

“Middle East.” 

“Maintenance of national independence ©.” 

“Consonant with treaty obligations.” 

Even the term “employ armed force” is capable of many, many 
specific meanings. Now, the resolution asks a delegation for an exer- 
cise of discretion as to all these and other matters for an unlimited 
time with provision only for a report in January of each year to 
Congress. I should like to have your thoughts on the termination 
provision in the resolution and the reporting provision in the resolu- 
tion, having in mind that, this being a joint resolution, Congress could 
not counteract its efforts with another joint resolution and be sure of 
its passage, unless it had the necessary two-thirds majority. In other 
words, what I am trying to say is: This is perhaps the most wide- 
spread, long-term authority to exercise discretion over a wider area 
than perhaps has been given or asked for ever—at le sast, I do not know 
of a precede nt of this scope. The question is diffuse, but I am inter- 
ested in the reporting and the termination provisions, in the light of 
what I have said. 

Secretary Duties. I think you have put the thing very well, if I 
may say so. We have tried in this resolution to use words which had 
a legislative history, which have been used in the past, such as the 
words “controlled by international « communism * and so forth. “Politi- 
cal independence” and “territorial integrity” are words out of the 
Charter of the United Nations. We have tried insofar as it is humanly 
possible to use words which had a pretty much accepted meaning, but I 
quite recognize the fact that despite that effort on our part, there 
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is a good deal of discretion left here and it is a discretion which 
covers a considerable area. 

I would think that within reason—and I am sure Congress would 
be reasonable y reporting provision which Congress wanted 
would be quite acceptable to the President. How often do you report, 
Mr. Hollister, under the economic portion ? 

Mr. Howiisrer. Every 6 months. 

Secretary Dutuxs. I think that in fact if article 3 of the resolution 
were rewritten as suggested, it would be acceptable, and there would 
not be an exemption “from that requirement and there would be a 
report every 6 months and not once a year. Is that right? 

Mr. Hoxrurster. There would be, on the economic portion. 

Secretary Duties. And as for the military, the same thing applies. 
It is one report every 6 months, so that would automatic: ally require 
this reporting every 6 months instead of a year if the change in section 
3 of the resolution were adopted. I suggest it would be agreeable. 

As far as the termination clause is concerned, I indicated in the 
prior hearing that I felt quite confident that the President would not 
want to exercise this discretion at any time after a majority of Con- 
gress felt he should not have it. Now, I was talking to some Member 
of Congress quite recently about this, and he expressed the thought 
that while the discretion to act could reasonably be subject to termi- 
nation by a majority of Congress, that after it once had acted it 
probably should not be reversible by action of Congress because that 
would leave you hanging in a very dubious position, but some stronger 
provision for termination would be entirely agreeable. 

Mr. Corrrn. Do I have more time? I ask not for myself, but Mr. 
Fountain has a question. 

Chairman Gorpon. You have 1 more minute. 

Mr. Corrrn. I yield to Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrary. I think it has been fairly well explained, but for 
the purpose of emphasis, as I understand it, assume this resolution 
has passed and become law; if international communism, by the proc- 
ess of infiltration and subversion takes control of Syria, Iraq, and all 
the Middle East, there is nothing we could do about it? Is that 
right ? 

Secretary Duties. No. There is a lot we could do about it, but we 
would not have the right to undertake to overthrow these countries 
by armed force. 

Mr. Fountary. Would you express an opinion as to what we might 
do under those circumstances, regardless of this resolution? You 
may not want to. 

Secretary Duties. I think I would rather not. 

Mr. Founrary. All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Zantockt. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Would Soviet volunteers going to those areas be considered an act 
of aggression ? 

Secret ary Duties. We would regard Soviet volunteers as an act of 
overt aggression, because we know that in countries like the Soviet 
Union and Communist China you do not have volunteers without the 
knowledge and approval of the Government. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Volunteers must be accepted by the country they 
enter; is that not true? 

Secretary Duttrs. Yes. 
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Mr. Zaniockt. What do we do about it, then ? 

Secretary Duties. Perhaps I misunderstood your question. I 
thought you raised the question if there was attac :k by volunteers. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Not necessarily an attack. 

Secretary Duties. If they just moved in? 

Mr. Zasiockt. Yes. 

Secretary Duties. I do not think we could do anything about that 
so far as this siciabind or the Charter or our treaty obligations are 
concerned. After all, we station troops of ours in many parts of the 
world with their consent, and we do not consider by doing so we are 

doing anything wrong, and I do not think we could take action against 
the stationing of Soviet forces in other countries. We know they are 
already st: ationed and have been for a long time in the Soviet 
satellites. 

However, if after stationing them in the country they attack some- 
body else, that is another matter. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Secretary, I have just been presented a note 
stating that Mr. Eden has resigned as Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. Has that any importance so far as this country is con- 
cerned ? 

Secretary Duties. I would say the question of who is the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom is entirely a matter for them to 
decide. I think the relations between our two countries are such that 
any Prime Minister is looked upon as a friend of the United States, 
and we want to be a friend of his. The governmental shifts within 
enother country are matters entirely within their own control, and 
with a country like the United Kingdom we have confidence that no 
shifts will occur which will alter the basic friendliness between the two 
countries. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benrtry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, if Egypt should qualify for economic assistance 
under section 1 of this resolution, to what extent would our economic 
assistance help alleviate the financial situation Egypt finds herself 
in by reason of the purchase of Soviet arms and the pledging of her 
cotton crops { 

Secretary Duties. Obviously, if we gave economic assistance to 
Kgypt, that would help relieve her economic condition. Of course, 
it is stipulated here that this economic assistance should be given to 
countries to enable them to maintain their independence, and if there 
was any thought that the economic assistance would not be used to 
maintain independence e from communism, we would not give aid under 
the act. 

Mr. Bentiey. No; but I can foresee where in a couple years that 
situation might change, and we would be in the position of bailing 
E gypt out of her financial difficulties. 

Secretary Duties. I would hope very much that the time would 
come in a year or two when there would be freedom from Communist 
influence in Egypt, and such conformity by Egypt with the good 
standards of nations that we would feel we could give economic aid and 
assistance to Egypt. I do not think the fact that they once perhaps 
made a reckless transaction and mortgaged much of their crops to 
finance arms should bar them from help at all times. 
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Mr. Bentiry. I would like to ask about the types of government 
that could qualify for aid under this resolution. 

Let us assume there were a government in the Middle East that was 
a type of national Communist government, such as Yugoslavia, 
Would they qualify for economic assistance under this program ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Yes; I think they would, but I think that is a 
very unlikely contingency. I think I said earlier when I was asked 
a question similar to that, that given the character of the Arab peoples, 
their love of independence and their dedication above all to their re- 
ligion, I did not think there was any likelihood of an indigenous Com- 
munist government coming in those countries. 

Mr. Bent ey. Would a nation be able to maintain neutrality and 
qualify under section 1? 

Secretary Duties. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Bentiey. This matter of subversion that Mr. Fountain has 
raised has been of concern to me. Do you think it possible to write 
into section 2 a provision enabling a nation to protect itself against 
internal subversion ? 

Secretary Duties. We could, of course; and that is a purpose of this 
resolution, to protect against internal subversion. That is in the pre- 
amble of the resolution, and the economic and military assistance we 
would give would be designed primarily to assist in preventing sub- 
version. 

As I indicated, there are, I think, three elements which are particu- 
larly to be watched if you are trying to guard against internal sub- 
version. 

One is the fear that the country could be subjected to overwhelm- 
ing armed attack and therefore there is no use resisting the pressure of 
communism because if it does not come in one way it will come in 
another. That was the case in Czechoslovakia. 

The second thing is that the Government does not have the means 
to maintain a loyal and dependable security force of its own. 

The third is that the economic plight of the country becomes so 
bad the people grab anything as an alternative. 

This resolution was designed to meet these three conditions, and I 
believe in doing so it does all we can do consistent with our United 
Nations Charter and other obligations to check the danger from 
subversion. 

I recognize the danger from subversion is possibly the greatest 
danger of all, but it cannot be met by direct action. I think it is con- 
trary to our principles, it is contrary to the Charter, and, indeed, I 
think it is not likely to succeed. 

The recent action against Nasser did not succeed in changing that 
regime. You do not often change a regime by attacking it from the 
outside by force. 

I believe in covering the 3 points, we do the 3 things that are the 
best insurance we can provide against subversion. There are a few 
other things you can do of a coordinating nature which are not 
dealt with, and should not be dealt with, by this resolution. 

Mr. Bentiey. I was surprised yesterday when Admiral Radford, 
as I understood him, said he did not believe under the terms of this 
resolution we could aid a nation to protect itself against an internal 
armed uprising, even if our assistance was requested. 

Secretary Duties. I think that would depend on whether the 
armed uprising amounted in effect to an armed attack. I think that 
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roblem to some extent is dealt with under the North Atlantic Treaty. 
remember there was some discussion of that in the report of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, and it was pointed out, I think, 
that if the armed force was of such a character that it amounted in 
effect to a Soviet attack, then it would be dealt with under the treaty. 

We have a provision in our security treaty with Japan, which I 
was responsible for very largely, which said that if the internal armed 
attack came from abroad or was instigated from abroad, we could act; 
and I think something like that would be applicable here. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday you said the prime purpose of this resolu- 
tion was a psychological one. 

What is your reaction as to the opinion of the world if the United 
Nations were omitted from the resolution, as against the fluid inter- 
pretation of the resolution as it now stands? 

Secretary Dues. Well, we have taken over the past 10 years a 
whole series of actions in different parts of the world which were 
designed either to supplement United Nations action or to deal with 
the contingency that the United Nations might not be able to act be- 
cause of the Soviet veto power in the Security Council. ‘That occurred 
10 years ago with the Greek-Turkey resolution. I know there was 
some objection made at that time that we should have left the whole 
matter with the United Nations, which was attempting to deal with it 
but not able to deal with it adequately. As it turned out, the United 
Nations was very glad to have the help provided by the Greek-Turkey 
resolution. 

I do not think there is any feeling in most quarters that that is 
a derogation of our loyalty to the United Nations. I think the two 
things dovetail together. 

Mr. Farssrern. And you would prefer to leave it in? 

Secretary Duties. The reference to the United Nations? 

Mr. Farpsrern. Yes. 

Secretary Dunes. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Farestern. Suppose that one country in the Middle East, be- 
cause of threats and of military buildup on its border, found it 
necessary for its own protection to raid that other bor der in order 
to dispose of that military buildup, as a result of which that other 
country called for Soviet help and the Soviet U nion sent volunteers 
and the volunteers joined with the other country in expanding the 
raid on the first country. What position would we take under those 
circumstances ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I would suppose that as long as the forces 
you referred to as having been contributed by the Soviet Union stayed 
entirely within the boundaries of the country that invited them, we 
would not regard that as open armed attack. If they went outside 
the boundaries of the country that invited them, I think it would be 
otherwise. 

Mr. Farssrern. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. No questions. 

Mr. Furron. Mr. C hairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Gorvon. Do you yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

863871—57———-11 
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Mr. Saunp. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. It has to do with other points in the statement pro- 
posed to be released by the chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. It has been released. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Will the gentleman from California yield for a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Saunp. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if the provisions of this plan 
were discussed with Mr. Nehru when he was here or with any of the 
neutral nations in the area? 

Secretary Duties. As far as I am aware, there was no consultation 
with the neutral nations. Indeed, the plan was not discussed with any 
foreign government until it was submitted, at least in preliminary 
form, to the Congressional leadership. 

Mrs. Cuvurcxu. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund, you may proceed. 

Mr. Saunp. I have no questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate very 
much your returning this afternoon. I hope we have not kept you 
too long. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

- Chairman Gorpon. The committee will adjourn until 10: 30 tomor- 
row morning. At that time we will hear Dean Acheson. 

(Thereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the committee adjourned until Thursday, 
January 10, 1957, at 10: 30 a. m.) 
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ECONOMIC AND MILITARY COOPERATION WITH NA- 
TIONS IN THE GENERAL AREA OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Foretqgn AFFATRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., in room 1801, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Thomas 8S. Gordon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee will come 
to order. We have as our witness ; this mor ning Hon. Dean Acheson, 
who has testified before the committee many times in the past. We 
have not had the pleasure of seeing him for some time and I am 
happy to welcome him here this morning. 

Mr . Acheson, we appreciate your t aking time to give us the benefit 
of your views on House Joint Resolution 117. 1 understand you 
have a prepared statement, copies of which are before the members. 
You may read it or refer to it. Please proceed in any way you wish 
to make your presentation, Mr. Acheson. 

If the committee does not conclude with you this morning, we will 
continue this afternoon with questioning. 


STATEMENT BY HON. DEAN ACHESON, FORMER SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. Acueson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, your chairman’s 
cordial invitation on your committee’s behalf to me et with you and 
express my views on the P1 ‘esident’s request for authority in ‘relation 
to the Middle East brings me before you. Such help as I can give 
must lie in analyzing the problems and various approaches to them 
rather than in any contribution of information. This, I assume, is or 
will be made available to you from official sources. 

The President’s message on the Middle East is not a statement of 
a policy but an invitation to devise one. It does not present con- 
clusions, but suggests beginnings. Clearly these beginnings deserve 
encouragement, “But the problem which confronts the Congress is 
not whether to support the President, but what it is which the Con- 
gress is asked to support; not whether the United States should have 
a policy toward the Middle 1 fast, but what that policy should be. 
The President has stated that it— 


is nothing new for the President and the Congress to join to recognize that the 
national integrity of other free nations is directly related to our own security— 


and that in the past— 


the President and Congress have united, without partisanship, to serve the vital 
interests of the United States and of the free world. 
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He quite properly says that the knowledge throughout the world 
that the President and the Congress are united on a middle eastern 
policy would, in itself, be important. 

This leads to two suggestions : First, that a policy should be formu- 
lated before it is announced ; and, second, that there may be better 
ways than through legislation to announce policy in this situation. 
One has to do with substance; the other with form or method. 

Turning first to a s suggestion regarding form or method, it does not 
seem too much to say that in the whole history of the postwar period 
there has been no more far-reaching or effective pronouncement of 
American foreign policy in a specific area than the Vandenberg reso- 
lution, Senate Resolution 239, 80th Congress, 2d session. At the same 
time, House Concurrent Resolution 202, declaring the same policies, 
was introduced by Mr. Chiperfield, and another, wider in scope, had 
been introduced somewhat earlier by Mr. Merrow, House Concurrent 
Resolution 190. The Vandenberg resolution, by declari ing a considered 
and wise policy as the sense of the Senate, immeasurably strengthened 
and encouraged the Executive in that more detailed series of steps 
which included the establishment of NATO, with its unified forces, the 
military assistance program, and the launching of independent and 
democratic governments in Germany and Japan. 

Zach of these steps, and many others, recetved separate and specific 
legislative consideration and approval by the Congress, sometimes by 
treaty, sometimes by statute. But the initial “resolution neither 
needed nor had statutory authority. The considered and authorita- 
tive sense of the Senate was given, with all the force and with greater 
freedom, by simple resolution. A policy cannot be legislated; its 
execution can, and must, be legislated as occasion arises. 

If we turn now to what the President proposes to do, as distinct 
from what might be said, it will, I think, be very clear that legislation 
is not only unnecessary but undesirable, ‘and that C ongress must play 
a very considerable part in formulating what it wishes to say. For 
the President has himself said, “This program will not solve all the 
problems of the Middle East.” Conservatively speaking, that is the 
outstanding understatement of 1957. 

The first section of the proposed law would authorize the President 
to cooperate with and assist any nation or group of nations in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East in the development of economic strength 
dedicated to the maintenance of national independence. This is an 
admirable purpose and desirable activity for the executive branch, al- 
ready amply authorized by law and endorsed by the platforms of both 
parties. We cannot reaffirm our adherence to this sentiment too often. 
But, surely, a simple House resolution or concurrent resolution will do 
this very well. 

The second section authorized the President to undertake military 
assistance programs in the Middle East, an authority he already has. 
But it does more. It empowers the President to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States as he deems necessary to help any middle 
eastern nation which asks for our help against overt armed aggression 
from any nation controlled by international communism, which the 
President, in his message, identified as the Soviet Union. Now, no 
one believes more firmly than I do that our own security and that of 
other free nations depends upon our willingness to give all practicable 
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help to one another when the independence of any is attacked. But, 
I suggest that the more one studies this proposal, the more vague, un- 
certain, and inadequate it appears as a statement of policy; and the 
more undesirable as an exercise of the legislative power of yress. 

The joint resolution appears to authorize the use of armed forces 
to help a middle eastern nation, when help is asked, against overt 
armed aggression by the Soviet Union or a nation controlled by the 
Soviet Union. What nations are these? Ifthe danger is so imminent, 
the administration doubtless has indicated or will indicate to the com- 
mittee who are thought to be the Soviet pawns. For it seems unlikely 
that the Soviet Union will launch an armed attack itself. Further- 
more, although not to be ruled out, an overt armed aggression does 
not seem as probable as the support of dissident elements within the 
nation to be undermined. 

The committee will recall that in January 1954 the Secretary of 
State issued a warning that our Armed Forces might be used in an 
analogous situation. Chet us now see,” he said, “how this concept 
(retaliation for attack) has been applied to foreign policy, taking 
first the Far East. * * * I have said,” he continued, “in relation to 
Indochina that, if there were open Red Chinese Army aggression 
there, that would have ‘grave consequences which might not be con- 
fined to Indochina.’ ” 

In other words, here, too, we were threatening to employ our 
Armed Forces if the Red Chinese Army attacked Indochina. But 
the threat did not correspond to the danger, because the Chinese Army 
never did attack, nor needed to. The Chinese supported Ho Chi 
Minh, and half the country was promptly lost to his Communist 
regime. Our threat was a grandiose gesture, implying a virile and 
firm attitude, but accomplishing nothing beyond temporarily anesthe- 
tizing the policymakers, and perhaps the American public. 

So, as policy—that is, as a guide how to act in situations likely 
to occur—it is vague, inadequate, and not very useful. As legislation, 
it has other faults besides. Let us assume that the unlikely event 
occurs and that the Soviet Union, or a stooge under its control, attacks 
a middle eastern nation. In that event the proposed joint resolution 
would authorize the President to employ the Armed Forces “as he 
deems necessary to secure and protect the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence” of the nation attacked. In considering whether 
this grant of authority is a good idea, the committee may wish to 
inquire whether it is necessary under the circumstances, what forces 
would be authorized to be used, where, and under what general policy 
of association with other nations who might be useful allies in an 
undertaking not without hazard. 

If we think again of the proposed joint resolution as a statement 
of policy, the committee will remember that the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion of 1948 very powerfully and effectively advised the President— 
and the world—that among the objectives which the United States 
should pursue by constitutional means were those grouped around the 
individual and collective rights of self-defense specifically acknowl- 
edged in article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, including 
making clear that we intended to exercise the rights against armed 
attack affecting our security. I take it that this is what the adminis- 
tration wishes to stress here. A House or a concurrent resolution 
could simply and clearly express this policy. 
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Judged as legislation, does the committee know what the proposed 
joint resolution authorizes? Does it consider the President in need of 
additional emergency authority? Since the mcumbency of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Presidents have claimed and exercised the power to use the Armed 
Forces, as they might use other instruments of Government, to protect 
the vital interests of the United States. But if Mr. Eisenhower does 
not wish to rely on these precedents, and feels the need of specific 
congressional authority, exceeding a declaration of policy, has he 
indicated why he must have it now, when by the very nature of things 
the power asked for must be shadowy and vague? He, himself, says 
that should a situation calling for militar Vv force arise, he would— 
maintain hour-by-hour contact with the Congress if it were in session. And if 
the Congress were not in session, and if the situation had grave implications, 
I would at once call the Congress into special session. 

Under these conditions the President would know what powers he 
needed and the Congress could determine the adequacy of the power 
to meet the emergency. 

The wisdom of such an approach becomes apparent as soon as we 
ask what Armed Forces the President wishes the authority to use, 
and where. Even before the Secretary of State testified, there was 
plenty of speculation on this point. The Washington correspondent 
of the London Observer reported some of it. 

“Tt seems clear” he wrote on December 29: 
that any Presidential declaration is unlikely to involve troops, the Air Force 
or even the 6th Fleet. The American intention, just now, is to issue a clear 
warning. It seems to imply two things. 

First, that any local war will be insulated, not by the stationing of troops, 
but by the promise of massive reaction against any outside interference; not a 
physical cordon sanitaire, but a declaration of poised readiness to strike at 
intervention of any sort. 

This correspondent must have been looking back through the files 

and reading the words of the Secretary of State in 1954: 
* * * jf our policy was to remain the traditional one of meeting aggression by 
direct and local opposition—then we needed to be ready to fight in the Arctic 
and in the Tropics; in Asia, the Near East, and in Europe; by sea, by land, and 
by air; with old weapons and with new weapons. 

Now the Near East is another name for the area, described in section 
2 of the proposed joint resolution as “the general area of the Middle 
East”—an area where, under the Secretary’s new policy of 1954 we 
did not need to be ready to fight. Instead a basic policy decision, said 
to have been made by the President and his advisers, had de termined 
that we should fight in quite a different way and place. As the Secre- 
tary explained it— 
the basic decision was to depend primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate, 
instantly, by means and at places of our choosing. 


This may be the mae of poised readiness not involving the presence 
of troops in the area, which the Observer correspondent discerns in 
the minds of polic . makers here. 

The Secretary in his testimony before this committee seems to bear 
this out. 


We would want to limit our activity to the minimum necessary to accomplish 
the objective, and if the objective could be accomplished by local action, cer- 
tainly that would be all that would be undertaken. If it required action outside 
of the area, for example, to attack staging areas, lines of communication, and 
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the like, then that would be done. I do not envisage the possibility that there 
would be, for example, an all-out attack on the Soviet Union unless it was quite 
apparent that what was happening was deliberately intended to be the beginning 
of the third world war. In that event we might have to act differently. Those 
are matters which inevitably have to be left to the judgment of the Commanding 
Chief. 

This sounds perilously like another approach to the brink, It is 
far too hazardous a course even to be hinted at. In plain language 
what he says is that this joint resolution grants the authority, if it 
should be thought (presumably by those upon whom the then Presi- 
dent might rely) that the Soviet aggression was “intended to be the 
beginning of the third world war,” to insure that it would be by “an 
all-out attack on the Soviet Union.” ‘This is reckless talk. V ague 
phrases which suggest that we might respond to any but the most 
vital danger by nuclear ret taliation carry a vicious risk, whether be- 
lieved or not believed, and may cause a fatal miscalculation. There 
can be no bluff here. 

No such catastrophic threat is contained in the Vanderberg resolu- 
tion, or is necessary here. Again I suggest the wisdom of avoiding 
a legislative grant of powers, in favor of a policy declaration. 

In any event, before granting powers which include the power of 
instant nuclear reaction at places of our choosing, the members of 
the committee might wish to confer with their colleagues on the Armed 
Services Committee. Specifically, they might wish to read Senator 
Symington’s report on our capacity in this very field. 

Furthermore, if we turn from the nuclear implication of the phrase 
“employ the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems neces- 
sary,” the problem of what forces are to be used and how used becomes 
even more puzzling. Our combat-ready ground forces amount to 
about one-half the figure at which General Taylor has placed the 
desirable army. 

General Taylor has said. 

We have made a great deal of progress in developing an atomic air deterrent. 
I think now that our program needs to be bent a litthke—perhaps more than a 
little—in order to focus attention on the danger of the small war which seems to 
me to be coming to the forefront all the time as the greatest danger we are facing. 

Perhaps, it may seem to the committee upon reflection, a better 
course than legally authorizing force, which may be quite inadequate 
for the task, would be to report, with help of the Armed Services 
Committee, a declaration of policy which would include a recom- 
mendation, vigorous and plain, that the condition and extent of the 
Armed Forces of the United States be given immediate attention to 
make them fully adequate for the demands which might be made 
upon them. 

On another military matter, also, the proposed resolution seems 
deficient, certainly as a declaration of policy. For it speaks as though 
any employment of our Armed Forces would be carried out unilater- 
ally and alone, provided that what the President did squared with our 
treaty obligations, including the treaty establishing the United Na- 
tions. But forces operate from bases, and, one would hope, with both 
allies to join with them, and well-wishers to support their efforts as in 
the interest of justice and peace. For this reason the concerting of 
policy with like-minded nations, before action is taken, becomes of 
fundamental importance. 
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It will not do to say that the United Nations will determine policy, 
make decisions, and enforce them. The United Nations is nota 
supranational entity with a mind, a will, and power. It is a forum, 
and no more than the nations which meet there. Nothing more comes 
out of it than is put into it. Ifa great nation, like the United States, 
looks to the United Nations to form American policy, instead of fight- 
ing in the United Nations for what the American Government believes 
should be done, then we have committed an unprecedented abdication 
of responsibility and power. We deserve what we get. If we believe 
that we have exhausted our responsibilities when we join in the United 
Nations to pass resolutions which are defied, and which we have no 
intention ican up, we have engaged in a most dangerous form of 
self-deception. 

In the same field, of what Lincoln called pernicious abstractions, is 
the belief that in the “principles of the charter” we find the pat solu- 
tions of complicated international problems. It was one of our great- 
est judges who said that general principles do not decide concrete cases, 

For the truly difficult decisions are those which raise the problem 
which of two equally valid principles shall give us our point of de- 
parture. This is so, for instance, when the principle which condemns 
aggressive force meets the principle which approves and justifies de- 
fensive force. In such a situation what is provocation? A sense of 
unimpeachable rectitude is often a danger in so treacherous a field, 
certainly to others. Lilburn noted it in Oliver Cromwell. “You shall 
scarce speak to Cromwell about anything,” he wrote, 
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but he will lay his hand on his breast, elevate his eyes, and call God to record. 
He will weep, howl, and repent, even while he doth smite you under the fifth rib. 

But to speak of a more contemporary matter, something surely 
seems askew in a course of conduct during which our Government 
opposes and humiliates our closest allies by joining with the very 
power which the present resolution asks authority to oppose with 
force, and whose leaders, so the President says, “do not scruple to use 
any means to gain their ends.” 

It is thinking detached in this way from concrete realities and con- 
sequences which seems to me to leave the proposed resolution so barren 
of any achievement as a declaration of policy. It offers little to guide 
and encourage the administration, and nations willing to work with 
this country, toward settlement of some of the problems of the Middle 
East. The use of force, military assistance programs, and economic 
aid—these break little new ground and leave untouched great areas in 
need of policy. Before mentioning these areas, I venture a sugges- 
tion on economic aid. 

The committee might wish to consider whether a stepping up of 
amounts allocated for economic aid in this one area is a bold and far- 
sighted enough policy to meet dangers of the magnitude portrayed 
by the administration. For these dangers are not peculiar to the Mid- 
die East alone. They are common to the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia and Africa. Surely we do not propose to wait until each area 
slides into crisis before recognizing the nature of its need for eco- 
nomic development. Nothing, I suggest, would be more calculated 
to refresh the relations between North America and Europe, on the 
one hand, and the nations in need of economic development, on the 
other, than a great and well-conceived program involving them both. 
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As undeveloped countries might find their energies and capacities 
occupied to the full with their own progress, their preoccupation with 
ear xenophobia and resentments should be far less. Last Sunday 
in the New York Times I urged that this was one of the three great 
fields in which a congressional establishment of policy and programs 
might well change the course of history, or at any rate fix its course 
in a free and open international system. Against such a background, 
Middle Eastern problems which seem intractable might yield to solu- 
tion. I drew particular attention to the plan suggested by Messrs. 
Millikan and Rostow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in their current book A Proposal—Key to an Effective Foreign Policy. 

Of the problems peculiar to the Middle East itself, two are out- 
standing, those relating to the Suez Canal and those relating to the 
Israeli-Arab conflict. Both are exacerbated by the Soviet Union, and 
each contributes to the difficulties of the other. The problems of the 
canal seem more susceptible of solution. But at the threshold lies an 
obstacle which only the Congress can remove. The present situation 
could hardly be better calculated to permit and encourage Colonel 
Nasser to be obdurate in refusing a control and management of the 
eanal which would give reasonable safeguard to the interests of those 
nations whose very life depends on the freedom and efficiency of the 
canal. These nations are the oil-producing Middle East, oil-consum- 
ing Europe, and the trading countries of Europe and Asia whose 
shortest route to their markets and supplies is via Suez. 

The dependence of Europe upon Middle Eastern oil is Colonel 
Nasser’s trump card in getting the canal cleared at the expense of 
others without concessions on his part. So long as Europe must draw 
down its gold and dollar reserves for Western Hemisphere oil, Colonel 
Nasser can bleed Europe to death. So long as reliance on commercial 
channels alone continues, the supply will be inadequate for industrial 
and private needs, with the resultant pressure of unemployment and 
deprivation. 

The Congress could remove this pressure by declaring the policy, 
and directing the administration to work out the arrangements, for 
this Government to supply Europe’s needs and pay the excess costs of 
dollar oil. The clearing of the canal could then wait until a fair 
management and control safeguarding the users’ interests against 
arbitrary interference could be worked out. Indeed, the Congress 
could well consider going further. It could state American policy 
to be in favor of providing means alternative to the canal for trans- 
porting oil by pipeline in an area under the administration and pro- 
tection of the United Nations. This would benefit both the producing 
countries and the consuming ones. Such an area might serve the 
dual purpose of interposing a demilitarized strip between Israel and 
Egypt. Congress could ask the administration to work out the execu- 
tion of this policy through appropriate international channels. At the 
present time whatever policy we have on these pressing matters, if 
any, is unknown at home and abroad. A firm and announced one 
would greatly strengthen all those who are working for a fair and 
just solution of the Suez problem. 

There remains the incredibly difficult question of Israeli-Arab 
enmity. Can Congress usefully lay down any sort of American 
policy on this matter? No one approaches this question with more 
humility and diffidence than I do, for no one is more conscious of the 
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complexity of the problem and the meagerness of his contribution 
toward its solution. In this spirit I suggest a statement of policy, 
because it would, I believe, have been helpful in my own experience. 

The Arab-Israeli situation is one wholly enveloped by fear. The 
fear is mutual] and justified. It leads to the competition in armaments, 
which seems quite beyond direct control, since the Soviet Union has 
become a supplier and made obsolete the arms supply provisions of 
the tripartite declaration of May 1950. The State of Israel was 
established in the Middle East over a period during which Great 
Britain was in military and administrative control of Palestine and 
largely by American funds and support, private and governmental, 
The United States has a large measure of responsibility which it 
cannot properly avoid. The responsibility runs to both Arab and Jew, 
Whether the United States can discharge its responsibility is another 
matter. But it can try; and to try it must have a policy upon which 
the whole Government is united and which our people support. Such 
a policy might do something—perhaps a substantial amount—to allay 
the mutual fear just mentioned. 

The policy cannot be complicated, though its execution may be very 
difficult indeed. It should be, I suggest, ‘that having participated so 
prominently in the establishment of Israel in the midst of the Arab 
world, whether wisely or not is now irrelevant, this Government can- 
not properly abandon Israel to be overwhelmed by armed attack and 
its people dispersed. From this same prominent participation in the 
creation of Israel, it also follows that this Government cannot properly 
leave Israel free to attack her neighbors. These statements, I am quite 
aware, raise the whole complic ated series of disputes through which 
Israel and her neighbors have just passed. How large an attack is 
an aggression which justifies a counterattack? Who is the aggressor 
to be opposed ? 

So nothing useful as policy emerges unless we go a step further. 
American responsibility requires getting established, underwriting, 
and supporting with force an international arrangement for prevent- 
ing Government-supported raiding, as well as attacks, either vay, by 
taking over responsibility for such punishment by way of retaliation 
or otherwise as might be necessary. I believe that if the world and 
the Middle Eastern nations particularly were convinced that. this 
Nation was determined to see that the all-pervading fear was banished 
by action along these lines, while the announcement might be unpopu- 
lar in some quarters, it would be helpful and would have a more than 
substantial chance for successful execution through appropriate inter- 

national negotiation and organization. 

The President by laying before the Congress this question of Amer- 

ean policy in the Middle East and inviting its free discussion has 
given the clearest possible demonstration of the strength and vitality 
of our democratic system. His act should not be diminished by sug- 
gestions from any quarter that the full consideration needed for wise 
action be curtailed or that perfunctory approval of the administra- 
tion’s proposal is the proper and necessary performance of congres- 
sional duty. One of the greatest practitioners of bipartisanshi 
foreign policy—or, as he preferred to call it, nonpartis: snehips Ail 
ator Vandenberg, had no doubts on this score. He said in a Lincoln 
Day speech in Detroit: 
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Let’s be clear about that. It was not a carbon-copy process. There are out- 
standing Republican trademarks in every act that Congress passed. It was a 
meeting of minds. Thus we achieved substantial unity. 


And again he wrote on January 5, 1950: 


It does not involve the remotest surrender of free debate in determining our 
position. On the contrary, frank cooperation and free debate are indispensable 
to ultimate unity. In a word, it simply seeks national security ahead of partisan 
advantage. Every foreign policy must be totally debated (and I think the record 
proves it has been) and the “loyal opposition” is under special obligation to see 
that this occurs. 

These words are true today, as they were 7 yearsago. As a member 
of the party which now must perform the duties of the “loyal opposi- 
tion,” I am grateful for this opportunity to do my part in seeing that 
the proposed policy is “totally debated” and I venture the statement 
that whatever Congress does in regard to the proposal will be vastly 
improved by the presence of some outstanding Democratic trademarks. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Acheson, for your very fine 
statement. We will now proceed with questioning under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. Acheson, I have 1 or 2 questions which I would like to ask you. 
Do you believe that if we put the Soviet Union on notice, as this 
resolution proposes, this action will deter Soviet aggression ? 

Mr. AcHEsoNn. if you would leave out of your question, Mr. Chair- 
man, the phrase “as this resolution proposes” I would have less 
difficulty in answering that without repeating much I have said. 

I think, as I have tried to indicate in this statement, it is wise and 
desirable that there should be a declaration of American policy with 
regard to this area. That is right. I have tried to suggest this can 
be better done, more freely done and more easily done, by a concurrent 
resolution or a House resolution than by legislation. I do not see 
the necessity for legislation. 

I do not share the sense of panic which seems to be going about 
that unless there is this declaration there will be armed attack. This 
is always a danger, certainly. I do not say it does not exist; but it 
seems to me that the Russians are receiving so much by way of a 
free gift in the Middle East that it would be quite unwise on their 
part to undertake any armed attack. 

I noted that the Secretary said about this that Russia was ruled 
by despots; there was a great temptation to attack. Surely it is ruled 
by despots, but I do not see where the temptation comes from. One 
of the smaller nations might do something, and it is therefore useful 
to say that our force is available for defense in this area. I do not 
think it is necessary to try to spell out by law how, why, when, and 
under what circumstances. 

That was not done by the Vandenberg resolution. What Senator 
Vandenberg did in his resolution, and what Mr. Chiperfield did in 
the resolution which he introduced, was to lay down some broad prin- 
ciples which indicated very clearly that we were prepared to join in 
defense through force. It left it to the administration to work out by 
treaty, by statute, specific proposals which were then brought back to 
the Congress and enacted by the Congress. And that is what I think 
should be done here. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you. In your article of last Sunday in 
the New York Times, you emphasized the serious consequences which 
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result from having the Suez Canal blocked. What do you believe 
can be done and should be done to speed up the solution of this 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. Well, in the statement I indicated that the first thing 
which we should do is to deprive Colonel Nasser of the incentive 
to prevent the unblocking of the canal. Now, the longer he delays 
action in the canal, the more desperate becomes the position of West- 
ern Europe. Nations which had nothing to do with this recent un- 
pleasantness in North Africa are suffering quite as much as those 
who did. It seems to me quite unimportant whether they did or not. 
All these nations are important tothe Western World. All are friends 
and allies of ours. It is to our interest that they remain strong. It is 
to our interest that they should not draw down their gold and dollar 
balances and become financially unstable. It is to our interest that 
there should not be unemployment. 

The best that is going to be done under the present private arrange- 
ments is likely to leave Western Europe between 20 and 25 percent 
short of its petroleum requirements. As I suggested in the article to 
which you have referred, consider that situation as applied to the 
United States. This would be a major disaster. It would mean the 
laying off of people on a very large scale. It would involve all sorts 
of unemployment. It would involve all sorts of privation in the 
country. It would involve all sorts of political weakness. It is highly 
undesirable. 

We can cure that overnight by saying that this Government will 
take a vigorous part in seeing that Western Europe is supplied by 
Western Hemisphere oil. We can take the tankers out of mothballs 
and do a hundred things that the Government could do if this were 
wartime and at the same time say: 

We will take care of the extra cost, the dollar cost, of this oil. You must still 
pay what you would pay for soft currency oil, but we will take the dollar cost. 

That would help a great deal. It would then be clear to Mr. Nasser 
he has nothing more to gain. There would still be the pressure to 
open the canal from the oil-producing countries, which would still be 
josing money and which would need help from us, too. There would 
still be a loss to India and the other trading nations who rely very 
greatly on the canal. The blocking of the canal is already having the 
most serious effects on the Indian 5-year plan. Their costs are greatly 
increasing. So India and the Arab States are pressing to have the 
canal opened. That is all to the good. They should continue to 
press, but we should not have our friends bleed to death while this is 
going on. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Thank you, Mr. Acheson. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Cuirerriewp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I have no questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, I certainly want to congratulate you for a very ex- 
cellent statement. From your statement I take it you favor a simple 
resolution of policy, rather than a grant of powers. 

Mr. Acueson. That is quite correct, Dr. Morgan. It can be as 
simple or as complex as the Congress wishes to make it, depending 
upon how many matters of policy the committee would wish to include. 
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Mr. Morean. Mr. Acheson, I suppose you are familiar with the 
so-called 34-word resolution that appeared yesterday morning in the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. Acueson. I have read it in the Washington Post. I would not 
wish my familiarity with it to be construed as authorship. 

Mr. Moraan. I was just about ready to ask you that question. 

Mr. Acueson. I thought you were going to. 

Mr. Moraan. Do you consider that so-called resolution a resolution 
of policy ? 

Mr. Acueson. Yes; that is a resolution of policy. It is not the last 
word in perfection. I think the resolution would be improved b 
adding to it the use of economic and political means as well as mili- 
tary means. Other things could be put into it. But that is the line 
along which it seems to me wise to proceed. 

And, incidentally, if I may add this, though it is not responsive to 
your question, I think the criticisms which have been made of that 
resolution by the Secretary of State are quite far from the point. It 
does not, as I see it, do any of the things or not do any of the things 
which he charges it with doing and not doing. Of course, if you ap- 
proach this thing as a lawyer drafting a tax statute and say that every 
single omission of a word or comma from a resolution means some- 
thing, you can get the most terrible fright out of it; but that is quite 
a silly way to think about it. 

Mr. Morean. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Secretary, your statement was brilliant, as your 
statements always are, but I confess considerable disappointment in 
the extent to which it is destructive rather than constructive. I never 
realized before your resemblance to Cromwell. In your statement 
you “weep and howl” and apparently “repent” what you told us 10 
years ago, meanwhile “smiting” your successor “under the fifth rib.” 
Just 10 years ago, as Acting Secretary of State, you presented the 
Greek-Turkey resolution to this committee. I have just been running 
over that Greek-Turkey resolution. It has 6 whereases, whereas the 
present resolution has 8. Otherwise, this is the legislative action 
you requested at that time: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President may from 
time to time, when he deems it in the interest of the United States, furnish assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey upon request of their Governments and upon terms 
and conditions determined by him. 

If that was a policy or the beginning of a policy—I think it was 
the beginning of a policy—it was not expressed in a concurrent resolu- 
tion ; it was expressed in a joint resolution which had the force of law, 
which was to authorize the expenditure of money, and the authority 
given the President which you requested was the broad authority I 
have just quoted. 

Now do you, like Cromwell, repent of what you urged upon us 10 
years ago? 

Mr. Acreson. Mr. Vorys, you and I are pretty nearly the same 
age because we were in college about the same time. I am afraid 
the advance in years has had the same effect on both of us; our 
memories are not as good as they once were. You do not recall the 
situation as it occurred. 
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What happened at the time of the Greek-Turkey resolution was 
that a very specific situation had occurred about which we came and 
told the Congress. That situation was that the British Government 
was unable any longer to carry out its support, financial and other, 
the furnishing of arms to these two Governments, both of which were 
under immediate pressure; one by armed pressure, since they were 
already fighting Communist forces from across the border, and the 
other was under threats from the Soviet Union. We came to the 
Congress with that specific information, with a specific bill to deal 
with a specific situation. You knew exactly why, when, where, how 
much; and everything about that was explained to you in great detail, 
and the Congress was wholly satisfied with it. 

Now, if that act led the Congress to say that this was a good course 
to apply in other situations, those, too, were dealt with specifically. 
There was no thought on my part or President Truman’s part of 
coming here and saying: “The Eastern Mediterranean is a tough sort 
of spot. Won’t you let us use all our troops, give us a lot of money, 
and let us do whatever we want to?” That is not what we did at all. 

Mr. Vorys. That is not what we are asked to do now. As you 
stated at the outset of your paper, you are not in possession of the 
facts now, as you were at that time, and of course you are not in 
possession of the facts that this committee has been given in the last 2 
or3days. But I remind you that the specific situation, although it is 
broader in geographical area, is precisely the same as you described. 
There are threats of international communism involving this area 
and a vacuum of power caused, largely, by the withdrawal of British 
power. 

. Mr. Acurson. Of course, I cannot debate about information which, 
as you say, I do not have, but what you say you have surprises me. 

Mr. Vorys. Your statement shows that you are lacking a lot of 
information the committee has. 

One other thing I wanted to comment on. On page 4 you spoke 
about and criticized the warning which the Secretary of State issued 
in January 1954, with reference to Indochina. I wonder if you 
recollect that your own letter of transmittal to the famous “white 
paper” July 30, 1949, contained a similar. caveat or warning with 
reference to the movement of Red forces into Indochina? Do you 
repent of that statement now ? 

Mr, Acueson. Not at all. I stand by all my statements. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you feel that your statement was a reckless state- 
ment or a futile one becatise, due to various circumstances, the Red 
Chinese did help the Vietminh ? 

Mr. Acueson. Mr. Vorys, I, of course, did not say that this state- 
ment of the Secretary of State was a reckless one; it was another 
statement about which I used that word. It clearly was futile. I 
do not have my statement before me, but if my statement was the 
same as his—and you have them both, apparently, before you—then 
it must have been futile, too. 

Mr. Vorys. But you do not feel it was reckless. Did I understand 
on this “reckless talk” business you feel that it is a mistake to attempt 
to prevent war by miscalculation? You feel that it is better to say, 
“Tet the dust settle,” for instance, or “Korea is outside our perim- 
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eter”? Do you feel that is a. better method of avoiding war than to 
attempt to warn our possible enemies of areas of our vital interest, 
so as to prevent any action based on miscalculation of our intentions? 

Mr. Acurson. Mr. Vorys, you draw the most extraordinary conclu- 
sions from what seems to me to be the most simple English words, 

I am delighted you brought up this question of Korea, because you 
and I both had a good deal to do with that, and I would like te talk 
about. it a bit. 

This statement to which you have referred was made by me in a 
speech on the 12th of January 1950. In a moment I will read to you 
exactly what was said in that speech. This speech was never thought 
to have been an invitation to invasion of Korea. It was never referred 
to in that way until, curiously enough, the campaign of 1952. For 
18 months, during all of which time there had been fighting going 
on, no one discovered that I really had invited the Russians to come 
in, or the North Koreans; quite an unusual oversight during the 
period. In the campaign of 1952 Senator Taft, notably objective in 
these matters, made the discovery. He passed it on to Mr. Dulles 
who put it, of all places, in the Republican platform. It was then 
picked up by the Republican candidate, General Eisenhower, and 
repeated by him; and it has now become sort of a doctrine which Mr. 
Dulles announces every time he appears everywhere, that this dreadful 
thing occurred and we are not going to do that any more. Well, first 
of all—— 

Mr. Vorys. I think you are a little in error about the date. 

Mr. Acuerson. Let me go on and finish the answer, please, because I 
am having a good time and I like to have a good time. Let me just 
recall to you now what it is I said. 

Mr. Vorys. I think you are in error about the date. I helped in- 
corporate it in a paper which was called Background for Korea 
which was used by my brethren in the campaign of 1950. 

Mr. Acueson. Well, really? You were more active than I thought. 

In this speech I was discussing the defense of the United States, 
among other things, insofar as it was affected by the situation in Asia. 
I. pointed out that we had outlying defensive spots garrisoned by 
American troops, American Air Force and American Navy, and these 
spots, which I called a defense perimeter, were the initial points of 
a defense for the continental United States, and I said: 

This defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to Japan—then goes to 
the Ryukyus. We hold important defense positions in the Ryukyu Islands, and 
those we will continue to hold. In the interest of the population of the Ryukyu 
Islands, we will at an appropriate time offer to hold these islands under trustee- 
ship of the United Nations. But they are essential parts of the defensive perim- 
eter of the Pacific, and they must and will be held. 

The defensive perimeter runs from the Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands. 

I will come back to what I said in that speech about Korea; but 
while we are on this point, I should like to refer to another matter 
which escaped attention, so far as I know, and that is that almost a 
year before I made that statement, which was a description of Ameri- 
can military dispositions and their importance, a description which 
had been made many times by the Chiefs of Staff, it had been made by 
General MacArthur in almost exactly the same words, except that 
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General MacArthur began in the South and went to the North. You 
will see in the New York Times under date of March 2, 1949, an article, 
reporting an interview with General MacArthur, in the course of 
which this is stated : 

The Pacific was looked upon as the avenue of possible enemy approach. Now 
the Pacific has become an Anglo-Saxon lake and our line of defense runs through 
the chain of islands fringing the coast of Asia. 

It starts from the Philippines and continues through the Ryukyu Archipelago, 
which includes its main bastion, Okinawa. Then it bends back through Japan 
and the Aleutian Island chain to Alaska. 

That is what Isaid. That is what General MacArthur said, and no 
one thought he invited the Communists into Korea, 

However, I went on to talk about other situations in this same speech, 
and in it I said this: 


So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific is concerned, it 
must be clear that no person can guarantee those areas against military attack. 
But it must also be clear that such a guaranty is hardly sensible or necessary 
within the realm of practical relationship. 

Should such an attack occur—one hesitates to say where such an armed attack 
could come from—the initial reliance must be on the people attacked to resist it 
ond then upon the commitments of the entire civilized world under the Charter 
of the United Nations which so far has not proved a weak reed to lean on by 
any people who are determined to protect their independence against outside 
aggression. 

Not long after that—less than a week before the attack—Mr. John 
Foster Dulles was in Korea and he made a speech in which he said 
almost the same thing. He said: 

The American people give you their support, both moral and material, consis- 
tent with your own self-respect and your primary dependence on your own 
efforts. 

We look on you as, spiritually, a part of the United Nations, which has acted 
with near unanimity to advance your political freedom, which seeks your unity 
with the North, and which, even though you are technically deprived of formal 
membership, nevertheless requires all nations to refrain from any threat or use 
of force against your territorial integrity or political independence. 


Going back to my speech of January 12, 1950, I went on to say that— 


We are asking the Congress to continue that help [which we have been giving 
to Korea] until [that country] is firmly established, and that legislation is now 
pending before the Congress. The idea that we should scrap all of that, that we 
should stop halfway through the achievement of the establishment of this coun- 
try, seems to me to be the most utter defeatism and utter madness in our 
interests in Asia, 

But it did not seem that way to my friend, John Vorys, because on 
the 19th of January 1950 the House of Representatives defeated that 
bill by a majority of 1 vote. Mr. Vorys contributed the leadership and 
the vote. 

However, I was not discouraged by that and returned to the Con- 
gress and on March 8, 1950 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, I think we are going far afield. 

Chairman Gorpon. He is answering the question. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It is getting a little embarrassing to Mr. Vorys, 
but let him go on. 

Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Chairman, I make a motion at this point we for- 
mally waive the 5-minute rule. I requested it before. I now move it. 

Chairman Gorpon. The Chair rules that we will make an exception 
to the rule adopted by the committee. We will then proceed under the 
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h‘minute rule. This is an exception for an answer to Mr. Vorys’ 
question. 

Mr. Furron. The 5 minutes is long over. 

Chairman Gorpon. I know, but it is a long answer. 

Mr. Acnxson. The answer is finished, Mr. Chairman. I went back 
to the Congress and we got the money and that is the end of my answer. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, most of the information which has been presented to 
the committee this week has been in open session. Mr. Dulles stated 
that very little classified information has been presented. So I might 
just say that if your deficiency in information is limited only to the 
classified information which was presented to the committee during 
this week you are in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Acnrson. Thank you, Mr. Carnahan. You reassure me. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Just a question or two. Do you consider the 
Resolution 117 a restatement of Executive power, or do you see any 
declaration of policy in it? 

Mr. Acueson. Do I consider what about it? 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you consider the resolution merely a granting 
of or a restating of Executive powers, or do you see a declaration of 
policy in the resolution ¢ 

Mr. Acuerson. That is what I do see in it. The declaration, or the 
Resolution 117, repeats authority which the President already has. 
When it comes to the use of Armed Forces, it gives congressional au- 
thority to back up whatever Executive authority may exist. I think 
this is unwise, because I think it is far better in a situation of this 
sort to have the Congress lay down the kind of policy which it thinks 
the administration should follow and then have the administration 
come back to the Congress with specific requests which it wants the 
Congress to legislate upon. This is far too general for safety in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is always a very stimulating and challenging moment when you 
come before this committee, Mr. Acheson. As Mr. Vorys has sug- 
gested, you are indeed a most brilliant witness. 

I wonder if you would be good enough to enlarge somewhat upon 
your Arab-Israeli settlement idea. 

Mr. Acuerson. Well, as I say, I do this with great diffidence, because 
I know how difficult the thing is. What seems to be true now is 
that one cannot see very far here. The extent of my vision would be 
that I think it would be useful now if everybody were united in this 
country, and everyone in the world knew we were united in this coun- 
try, upon the two principles which I have suggested; we are respon- 
sible for creating a new nation, Israel, in the middle of an Arab world 
and we have to say, I think, that having done this we are not going to 
allow it to be overwhelmed with force; but neither are we going to 
let it terrify everybody around it and attack them. That is our obli- 
gation. Now, how you do this I have no great wisdom about, and I 
know how difficult it it. I think it has to be done, for instance, in a 
variety of ways. 
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I think it would have to be done by our taking a very strong lead in 
the United Nations, to say that attacks either way are out; and that, 
if there is no U. N. police force, then other members of the U. N. are 
charged with the responsibility of stopping it. 

I think this is a ticklish and delicate thing to do because the first 
thing, if you were not careful about it, is you might have Soviet troops 
in the area in a United Nations force. 

Mrs. Bouron. Do you feel this has not been done adequately ? 

Mr. Acueson. I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Bouton. Do you feel this has not been done adequately ? 

Mr. Acuzson. No; I do not think it has been done at all. 

Mrs. Borron. My recollection sometimes is not as keen, and at times 
[am not able to remember as well as you are, sir, but it has been my 

recollection that there has been a good deal said about the position of 
the United States with relation to Israel. We have said that her state- 
hood is part of our whole policy. I do not know what more we can 
say. 

Mr. Acurson. Well, we could say what I suggested, which I think 
ismore. The great difficulty is that a lot has been si aid, but not much 
has been done. Our tripartite declaration in May 1950, I do not put 
forward as the most brilliant act of statesmanship in the world. It 
had some good effect, because at that time the British and the French 
and ourselves controlled the situation with regard to physical foree. 
We controlled all the arms that went into the area. We controlled 
all the forces in the area. Along came the Russians and made their 
arrangements with Egypt, and that changed that; so that is now obso- 
lete. Wehavetodosomething else. How to doit, 1 donot know. I 
do not pretend to know. 

Mrs. Bouron. Having your long experience in the field, it would 
make it possible for you to give us some very constructive suggestions. 

Mr. Acueson. Well, I have done my best. 

Mrs. Bouron. I do not think they are 

Mr. Acueson. You do not think my best is good enough. I agree 
with you; it probably is not; but it is my best. 

Mrs. Bouton. Then the suggestion 1 made, that you could enlarge 
upon it, is one where you feel you cannot enlarge upon it. 

Mr. Acneson. I think I have said everything I have in me. 

Mrs. Boiron. I see. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, we are delighted to have you before our committee 
again. I want to compliment. you for an excellent statement. 

In trying to solve a problem it is always well to try to analyze what 
has caused the difficulty. Could we have your views as to what you 
attribute the present crisis in the Middle East? For example, did the 
British withdrawal of troops from the Suez contribute to the crisis? 

Mr. Acnrson, I should think, if we were looking at the development 
here, it goes back quite a long way and it has several factors in it. I 
think one of these factors is the ambivalence of American policy in 
regard to Egypt. I think, at one time we seemed to be rather backing 
Nasser. He seemed to be the fellow we thought was full of hope and 
might bring about peace. 

The American policy veered around and, starting with the northern 
tier policy, brought about the Baghdad Pact, which was thought by 
both Nasser and Saudi Arabia to be a grave danger tothem. This led 
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toa counterpulling together of the Arab nations in the south as against 
this northern group. Then the negotiations for arms went on, a long 
time. Sometimes we blew hot, sometimes cold, on it. Finally, the 
Egyptians turned to the Communist nations and got their arms there. 
We immediately reentered the field with suggestions of economic help, 
including the Aswan Dam. When it was discovered that the Russians 
were not going to help in the Aswan Dam, we withdrew that offer. 
This was a blow to Nasser’s prestige. He responded by seizing the 
canal. 

I think our relations with our British and French allies left a good 
deal to be desired from a long time back but specifically from July 
1956, on. We gave them the impression—perhaps they were wrong 
in getting it—that we were disregardful of their interests; that when- 
ever we seemed to get them to agree on a position which they thought 
was the last trench to which they could withdraw, then we seemed 
to pull that rug out from under them and they had to fall back an- 
other bit. So the time came when they undertook a desperate gamble, 
which was a foolish one—but it was desperate. They did this with- 
out letting us know. This shows a state of relationship which I can 
hardly conceive of. There must have been grave faults, perhaps on 
all sides, to bring 3 close allies to the point where 2 of them do some- 
thing as desperate as this—because it really was a desperate step— 
without letting us know. Then the whole sorry tale keeps going on. 
After they started we rushed in to try to stop it. They hesitated. 
Then they took their action in Egypt. Then we joined in bringing 
the greatest possible pressure, and then the Russian threats began 
flying around, and then they stopped. There is hardly a step which 
does not seem fated to bring about disaster here. 

Mr. Zastockr. Mr. Acheson, What effect will this resolution have 
on our European allies? 

Mr. Acueson. Well, I do not believe that this resolution is going 
to have much effect. In fact, no resolution as such is going to have 
much effect. But if the administration started off now on a new tack, 
with congressional support, I think it might perhaps begin to heal 
some of these wounds. 

Mr. Zasvockt. In the past, a policy of containment was regarded 
not too desirable. Mr. Acheson, can this resolution be regarded as a 
policy of containment ? 

Mr. Acueson. I should suppose so. I understood the Secretary of 
State to say that in answer to a question from this committee the 
other day. 

Mr. Zan.ockt. There is agreement that Russia will not resort to 
overt aggression, and that internal subversion is the key problem. 
Mr. Acheson, who proposals should be made in a declaration of policy 
to cope with the problem of internal security ? 

Mr. Acnerson. Well, I do not think there is any proposal to deal 
with that directly. I think among the suggestions which I made in 
my prepared statement were some which will help a great deal. 
Economic development in the area and in other surrounding areas 
will help a lot. That is one of the things that would be good. 
Greater political stability will be a way to deal with this sort of 
thing. Governments are too shaky through fear now. 

If you were able in some magical way to reduce the fear of Jew 
for Arab and Arab for Jew, a great deal of the temptation to carry 
on these intrigues would disappear. If you could assure both the 
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Egyptians and the Saudi Arabians that the Baghdad Pact is not 
really, as they quite firmly believe, an attempt to reestablish the 
Hashemite Kingdom, that would do a lot. Economic development 
would doa lot. All these things together are necessary. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Could we improve the political stability of that area 
if we joined the Baghdad Pact? 

Mr. Acueson. Ido not know. I have always thought this northern 
tier business was pretty unwise. I do not believe I am a good adviser 
on that. If it were left to me, I would not do it, but I do not know 
enough about it, really. 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to make an an- 
nouncement at this time; that we will recess at 12 o’clock and we will 
continue this afternoon at 2:30 to hear Mr. Acheson further. 

Mr. Acwerson. Adjourn now ? 

Chairman Gorpon. We shall recess right now. 

(Thereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Thursday, January 10, 1957, a recess 
was taken until 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Gorvon. The committee will come to order. 

-This is a continuation of the hearing of this morning, and our 
first questions will be offered by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, it is always a pleasure to have you before our 
committee. 

In view of your statement, do you suggest that the Congress take 


no action at all rather than to adopt this resolution ? 

Mr. Acueson. I made quite a different suggestion, I think, Mr. 
Smith, but I was urging the Congress to consider, the committee to 
consider, taking some action similar to that of the Vandenberg reso- 
lution. I think if you would read that resolution over again now 
you would see how very helpful it was at the time, how far reaching, 
and how it handled matters of policy in a way that is very effective 
from a congressional point of view. In other words, you do not have 
to go into detailed questions; you lay down the broad line along which 
you hope Executive action will follow, and then the Executive brings 
back to Congress treaties, or arrangements, or proposed legislation, 
or whatever it needs to carry out the policy. That is what I was 
suggesting be done here. 

Mr. SmirH. You suggest that the Soviet is exploiting the tensions 
that exist between Israel and the Arab countries. Do you feel that 
the basic cause for tension in the area is this conflict between those 
two groups, or are there other influences? 

Mr. Acueson. Well, there are some others which I mentioned this 
morning. That, I think, is probably the most fundamental one. 
That is the one that creates that all-enveloping fear that I spoke of 
this morning. 

Mr. SmrrH. Do you not think, then, we ought to be directing our 
attention to this basic difference rather than treating the periphery 
of the situation ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. I wonder if we are talking about the same basic 
question? What I was suggesting is the more fundamental difficulty 
in the Middle East, the Arab-Israeli question. 

Mr. Smiru. That is what I had in mind, too. 
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Mr. AcHeson. I see. Then we are agreed on that. 

Yes, I think we should pay attention to that and in the statement 
I suggested how we might do it, that is, how the Congress might 
suggest that the Executive go to work. 

r. SmirH. I was interested in that part of your statement which 
appears on page 13, and I believe Mrs. Bolton alluded to it in her 
questions to you. You say on page 13: 

American responsibility requires getting established, underwriting, and sup- 
porting with force an international arrangement for preventing government- 
supported raiding, as well as attacks, either way, by taking over responsibility 
for such punishment by way of retaliation or otherwise as might be necessary. 

I am a bit confused. How could we go about doing that very 
thing? 

Mr. Acurson. Well, I think that perhaps the commitment which I 
suggest that we should undertake here is somewhat greater than 
Mrs. Bolton realized when she asked me to enlarge on it. I was 
suggesting here a very far-reaching commitment. The method of 
working it out is difficult and I do not set myself up as any genius to 
describe how todo it. I think there are various ways in which it might 
be done, but first of all there must be a fundamental undertaking and 
underwriting of responsibility. That might be done theotigti the 
establishment, through the agency of the United Nations, of a force 
resident in the area which would prevent, if it could—or if it could 
not artes Aarne ang: beginnings of raids back and forth across 
the border which may lead, and did lead in this instance, to major 
retaliation by Israel against Egypt. 

In many countries there are government-sponsored groups making 
such raids. That has been true particularly on the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian borders. Those government-sponsored groups go across borders 
at night and murder and blow up police stations, and so on, and then 
go back over the border. Three or four days later the Israelis retali- 
ate, and then somebody retaliates against them, until it becomes unen- 
durable, and then you have the major action of last October. 

I was suggesting it is possible, if we say we will take our full share, 
to establish an international force in the area which will undertake 
to punish, prevent, and shut down this sort of raiding back and forth; 
snd would be strong enough not to be swept aside in case there were a 
larger type of attack. 

Now, that force obviously cannot be strong enough to fight either 
Israel or Egypt, but it should be strong enough to demonstrate that 
to attack it would be to fight the entire civilized world. Then other 
nations could come in to support the United Nations, we with the 
6th Fleet, the Marines, or any other way, to put down this resort to 
force which is causing terror through the area. 

I do not want to be glib about it and say it is easy; it is very diffi- 
cult. But there will be no solution until the problem is tackled in some 
such way. 

Mr. Smirn. To date the United Nations has been very ineffective 
in trying to reconcile the differences between Israel and its neighbors; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Acnrson. The United Nations has been ineffective; all of us 
have been ineffective. We were ineffective when I was Secretary of 
State. I am not criticizing anybody more than I would expect to be 
criticized myself. This is a very hard task. Feelings run high and 
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fear is all-pervading. The great difficulty the United Nations has is 
that it has no force in the area. General Burns has done the best he 
can. He has some observers, but by the time they go and observe one 
raid there is another in another area. He did not have the force. I 
was suggesting we go further, and if it were known through a state- 
ment of the Congress that the United States was serious about it and 
recognized its responsibility and was willing to take up this burden, 
along with others—not that we would impose a Pax Americana in the 
area—it would work. 

Mr. Smira. You would work through the United Nations? 

Mr. Acuescon. I think that is by far the best. w ay, but not the 
only way. We can work through other groups. There is involved 
the right of self-defense. The diffic ulty is deter mining who is defend- 
ing against whom, because the attacks go back and forth so quickly 
you do not know who the aggressor is. Israel was supposed to be the 
aggressor in the last attack. That seems to me to be an artificial 
approach to it. Israel was responding to a whole series of very serious 
provocations. 

Mr. Suirx. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burteson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is good to see you again. 

Mr. Secretary, I feel that this committee and the Congress have 
perhaps been si andbagged with this legislation. If we do not respond 
in some manner to the administration's proposal, or with some substi- 
tute, what would be the results? Of course I am referring to the 
reaction of the Soviets; they doubtless would say for propaganda 
purposes that we were not backing the President of the United States! 

Mr. Acurson. Yes; if there were no response of the Congress to 
this, it would have a damaging effect in the eyes of the world. That 
is always so if a President’s » request is not granted. It would be 
difficult if the Congress just went off to play colf, for instance. There- 
fore, Congress should respond in some way and I have suggested how I 
thought the Congress might respond. 

Mr. Burtxson. Do you feel that no action at all would be inviting 
the Soviets to make physical aggression in the Middle East? 

Mr. Acurson. No; I do not think it would be inviting them to do it. 
As I said this morning, I think there is a tendency to exaggerate the 
desire of the Soviet Government to engage in military adventures all 
over the world. I think that so far as the Middle East is concerned, 
the Soviet Government is amazed at what Santa Claus brought them. 
Without any effort on their part, all sorts of joys fall on Moscow when 
they have not had much joy. They have not provoked this. They 
have been enthusiastic about helping it. But I do not think the real 
danger in the Middle East is that Russia has troops poised to go in 
there. They do not need to do that. 

Mr. Burieson. Would you agree that since Israel, Britain, and 
France have been the only recent aggressors in the Middle E ast and 
that since we used our influences to ‘bring back the status quo ante, 
that we are somewhat inconsistent ? 

Mr. Acueson. I do not think I would say this. I do not think the 
three countries you named were the only aggressors. I think there are 
others that could well be added to that list. I do not think there is 
anything inconsistent in what the Secretary now proposes. Perhaps 
there is. 
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I have heard or seen it said in the press—and I think one could 
make it a debating point, which I would not want to do—that the 
Secretary opposed the very action when taken by the British and the 
French that he wants to take here. That is more a debating point, 
because I do not think, in all honesty, the Secretary proposes to. go 
shoot anyone, and I do not think it is quite fair to say that. he is 
proposing that. t ' 

I do not think there is anything inconsistent in this action. I think 
it is belated. I wish some realization of the problem had been visible 
in the administration 3 months ago, 6 months ago, or a year ago— 
everybody seems to have known about it except the administration. 
There was no secret anywhere. We are terribly excited about Syria 
being under Communist influence. It has been known for sometime 
Syria was in this situation. It is nothing new. If the administra- 
tion had reacted to this thing—plenty of people were calling it to 
their attention—it would have been very good. It was wrong for 
them to say in 1956 that everything was fine, that peace was breaking 
out all over, that our farm situation was fine and everything was 
wonderful, and then say now we must do something right away. This 
is inconsistent, surely. 

Mr. Burteson. I will not ask you to name the other aggressors in 
the Middle East. I know of none other in recent times than those I 
mentioned, except border clashes. But may I ask this: Do you think 
the economic aid and the military aspects of this proposal should be 
separated or could feasibly be separated ? 

Mr. Acueson. I would suggest that perhaps the thing to do would 
be for the Congress now to pass a concurrent resolution which ex- 

ressed our interest in the Middle East; that the security of countries 
in that area was directly connected with our own security; that we 
had a vital interest in the economic progress and political stability 
and the peace of that area; and that the Congress was advising the 
President that it would respond to any specific measures he wished 
to suggest to it at any time that would strengthen that area and bring 
about. a greater degree of economic stability, and give assurance of 
military rn against any aggression. Something of that sort I 
think would be highly desirable. Then have the administration come 
up and tell you what it is they want. 

Mr. Burteson. That is right. If money is spent in any country in 
the Middle East it will be known in a matter of hours in every teashop 
and bazaar, and yet the people and the Congress will have no know]- 
edge of where the money is to be spent, how much, and for what. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, I am glad to see you before the committee. I recall 
the last time I saw you was in my district in New Hampshire, and I 
hope you will come there again. 

Mr. Acuerson. The last time you saw me I was accused of cam- 

aigning for you on the main street. I did not deny it at all, Mr. 
Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. On the first page of your statement you stated: 

The President’s message on the Middle East is not a statement of a policy 
but an invitation to devise one. It does not present conclusions— 


and so on. 
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I find myself in rather sharp disagreement. It seems to me the 
President’s message on the Middle East was a very clear-cut statement 
of policy and evidenced great leadership and great statesmanship, 
And I refer to what the President said. He said: 

The action which I propose would have the following features: 

It would, first of all, authorize the United States to cooperate with and assist 
any nation or group of nations in the general area of the Middle East in the 
development of economic strength dedicated to the maintenance of national 
independence, 

It would, in the second place, authorize the Executive to undertake in the 
same region programs of military assistance and cooperation with any nation 
or group of nations which desires such aid. 

It would, in the third place, authorize such assistance and cooperation to 
include the employment of the Armed Forces of the United States to secure 
and protect the territorial integrity and political independence of such nations, 
requesting such aid, against overt armed aggression from any nation controlled 
by international communism. 

Tt seems to me that is rather a clear statement of policy. 

I might say I apie: iate your reference to the resolution which | 
introduced on April 27, 1948, and I would hope you would agree, in 
light of the unfolding of events since then, that if we had adopted 
some of the principles set forth at that time we might not have been 
in as much trouble as we were in in subsequent years. 

If the President’s message is not a statement of policy and con- 
clusion, I do not understand what you would classify as a statement 
of policy. 

Mr. Acueson, I tried to expand on those words which you quoted 
as the statement went along. I think perhaps there is a platitudinous 
quality to the statement you read. It does not seem to me to be any- 
thing new or striking to say the President is willing to cooperate with 
people willing to develop their strength. That idea has been bruited 
about for the past decade. I am all “for purity and motherhood, too 
but I do not regard that as particularly striking. That was what I 
was suggesting. To give military aid and ec onomic assistance, you 
do not have to make policy about that. 

This military force part of the declaration is vague and dangerous, 
I do not think I can add more than I said on that. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you not think it is striking if the Congress, by 
resolution, gives the ‘President the power he has requested and makes 
it clear to the world that if such and such things happen in the world 
this is the policy of the administration backed by the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr. Acurson. What would you say that the policy is that you are 
making clear? I point out, from what Mr. Dulles said to you, you 
do not know whom you are going to fight, where, and in what way. 
It does not seem to me to be clear. 

Mr. Merrow, It is clear if any nation requests aid against overt 
armed aggression from any nation controlled by international com- 
munism the President, under this resolution, could employ the forces 
of the United States to prevent such overt armed aggression. 

In connection with that, on the second page of your statement you 
said : 

A policy cannot be legislated; its execution can and must be legislated, as 
occasion arises, 

It would appear to me that if this policy is adopted, or if the 
Congress passes this resolution, then it is made clear to the world 
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where the United States is going to stand if a crisis develops, just as 
was the case when we passed a resolution with respect to Formosa 
and so forth. So, as I see it, this goes much farther than any policy 
has gone in the —_ in indicating where we are going to stand, and I 

iat way these statements which I have just read are 


cannot see in w 
platitudinous. 

Mr. Acuerson. I have tried to explain it, Mr. Merrow, and have 
been unsuccessful, so I think I had better drop the matter. 

Mr. Merrow. You still think the President’s message is not a 
statement of policy ? 

Mr. AcueEson. That is what I think; yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. It is very difficult for me to understand. I am sorry, 
but you have not made it clear to me, at least, why it is not a statement 
of policy. I think it is the most brilliant statement of policy in this 
area that I have heard. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Kelly has to catch a 
plane for New York and I wonder if I might yield to her at this time. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Hays, 
for permitting me to question at this time. 

I want to welcome you, Mr. Acheson, and compliment you for your 
very precise and forthright statements and answers. 

Do you believe that failure to pass this resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 117—would in any way strengthen the present stronghold 
that the U.S. S. R. has in the Middle East ? 

Mr. Acueson. No; 1 do not think it would strengthen it. No; Ido 
not fear that. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Because if at any time any country in the Middle East 
is controlled by international communism or became a national Com- 
munist nation, there is not any way we can take action without overt 
action ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. I presume this resolution does not close all further 
legislation or all further action. 

Mrs. Ketty. Do you believe the Egyptian Government, by seizing 
the assets of the Suez Canal Company, broke an international treaty ? 

Mr. Acurson. I believe they broke their word; yes. 

Mrs. Kexiy. Is that illegal ? 

Mr. Acuegson. It is very illegal, highly immoral, and undesirable, 
besides. 

Mrs. Kerty. Should we have condemned in any form or manner 
the Egyptian Government for doing that ? 

Mr. Acueson. I think we should have. We did when the Truman 
administration was in office—when they abrogated their treaty with 
the British; we condemned them very strongly. There is a way to 
bring a treaty to an end but not by unilateral abrogation. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you think we should cut off aid to any nation that 
sides with Egypt and agrees with them that they should maintain 
control of and operate the Suez Canal ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. Ordinarily speaking, I think we ought to be careful 
about that. I do not believe in these very broad principles that you 
never give aid to somebody unless they conform with certain prin- 
ciples or standards, because sometimes it is desirable to give aid to 
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bad characters under certain circumstances. At this time, I think it 
would be unwise to give a great deal of aid to Colonel Nasser. 

Mrs. Keitiy. Do you think the resolution in the United Nations 
on the: Middle East should remain tabled at this time ? 

Mr. Acueson. I am not sure I know what resolution you mean. 

Mrs. Ketiy. There is a resolution in the United Nations at the 
present time. I do not know just what the title is, but it is designed 
to settle the issues in the Middle East. 

Mr. Acueson. I am afraid I am not familiar with it. I wish I 
were. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furton. We on this Foreign Affairs Committee are all glad 
to see you here, Mr. Acheson. We welcome you and recognize you as 
one who has undertaken serious responsibilities for planning a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

I want to say your statement this morning is excellent and brings 
up:many serious problems that we in Congress should consider fully, 
I should think you would likewise say if there was any blame in the 
development of the 1950 Korean crisis, that both the Congress and 
the executive department might have shared the blame. As you 
recall, on January 19, 1950, at the time the economic aid for Korea 
bill came up on the floor of the House, this Foreign Affairs Committee 
on the Republican side was split. Mr. Vorys made the motion to 
recommit the Korean aid bill and he voted against it. Mr. Chiperfield 
joined in the motion to recommit and he voted against it. On the 
Republican side, Mr. Herter, Mr. Judd, Mr. Javits, Mr. Merrow, Mrs. 
Bolton, and.I voted the other way. So we on this committee were not 
split along party lines. I remember that legislative history very 
clearly, and it would come with ill grace for any of us to try to blame 
the Korean aggression on another individual. 

In your statement you have said in several places that an overt 
armed attack by the Soviet Union is unlikely at the present time. Do 
you have any particul: ir information to base that on or is it just a 
general assumption that overt armed attack does not seem imminent? 

Mr. Acuzson. I have no information that you have not got. It is 
the observation of what has been going on in the world since the war 
and particularly area in the Middle East which would make me 
believe it is unlikely. I do not mean it is so small that you should not 
consider it, but it is unlikely. 

Mr. Furron. When the United States appeals to the United Nations 
for a matter to be placed before the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, our United States delegation is putting forth the United 
States position, of course. But in the United States are we not in a 
way submitting our official United States policy to their judgment, so 
should we not. be willing to have the United Nations come up with a 
determination of the policy? In your statement, on page 8, you say: 

It will not do to say that the United Nations will determine policy, make 
decisions, and enforce them. 

To me that would cut the heart out of the United Nations if we 
say the United Nations cannot make decisions and enforce them. I 
had thought under this legislation we would first go to the United 
Nations, if possible. Then if the action is either inadequate or the 
kind of decision the United States would not want, the United States 
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would nevertheless have the power of self-defense under article 51. 
Do you agree with that? 

‘Mr. Acueson. I am sure we are not going to be far apart because 
our general views have always, I think, been very close. What I am 
trying to stress in this statement is the unwisdom, the folly, of a great 
deal of talk about the United Nations that is going on and a great 
deal of action there recently. There is a tendency in the world to do 
what the philosophers call reify the United Nations. The United 
Nations is a meeting place, that is all. It isa forum. The only thing 
that makes the policy is the people who are there. We are one of the 
oreat leaders, and therefore we have to make the policy. 

~ Mr. Furtron. Because as a principle, legislative bodies cannot 
manage or direct troops. Would you say, however, the United Nations 
isa meeting place and legislative place alone and should not, by infer- 
ence, have the United Nations armed force, which it now has. Are 
you saying that? 

' Mr. Acurson. No, no, no, I am not saying that at all. Iam saying 
this idea, this thing, called the United Nations is a meeting place and 
a medium through which we and others act. If we once get that in 
our heads so that we do not sit back and say, “I do not know what we 
should do but the United Nations will tell us,” they do not tell us; 
we tell them. 

Mr. Furron. You were active in 1950 in the resolution for obtaining 
United Nations peace procedures, and I have felt the peace procedures 
of the United Nations are one of the most effective instruments the 
United Nations has. Should the members come to a decision in the 
United Nations, would that be more or less binding on all nations, or 
would you consider this was merely the right to get the views of the 
various member nations ? 

Mr. Acueson. If we are going to be legalistic about it—which I 
am against—all the General Assembly can do is make a recommenda- 
tion. Not even under the charter is this recommendation more than a 
recommendation. We do not want to turn the United Nations into 
some sovereign power. But, escaping from the legal issue for the 
moment, it will not be a good or useful recommendation unless it is 
a recommendation we push and believe in and argue for and that 
we will support. 

Mr. Fuuron. I see. I want to straighten out your views on the 
U.N. in my own mind. A few sessions ago in Congress, Mrs. Bolton, 
of Ohio, took the leadership and some of us worked with her in pre- 
paring and entering legislation for the regional economic development 
of the Mediterranean and middle eastern area. I want to ask you 
aspecific question. Do you think it would be advisable for the Presi- 
dent first to call together these nations, along the lines as was done 
in southeast Asia for the Bandung Conference, and let the area talk 
about the basic issues first. Would you recommend that the President 
now call for a conference in this area ? 

Mr. Acuerson. I do not know. I would have to study the situation 
to see if they could get together to talk about it. 

Mr. Furron. You could get these nations at least around the same 
table. 

Mr. Acnrson. The important thing is to do something along the 
line you are talking abont. This book I recommended in my state- 
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ment this morning, I hope you will read. It is an extraordinarily 
able document. What that points out is that the development of 
these undeveloped areas and the maintenance of national independence 
are two sides of the same whole, and if we are going to keep the 
growth of power in the non-Communist world equal to the growth of 
power in the Communist world, we must do something very big. 

Mr. Fuuron. You said that well on May 8, 1947, in your speech in 
Cleveland, Miss., which was the start of the basic idea of the Mar- 
shall plan. I think that type of program is what we should consider 
now. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Acheson, you have been so close to the 
legislative processes for so many years, I know you can appreciate 
the fact that often we have to regard the effect of something unsaid 
as well as the effect of something said. This morning you said refer- 
ence might well be made to the economic policies accompanying the 
military and political policies in this resolution. 

Mr. Acurson. Yes. I think the economic help is very important 
indeed and should be referred to. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I have been trying to establish categories 
of things that have to be included. I want to be sure we get the 
best craftsmanship we can out of this effort. 

There is the question of the United Nations. You have touched 
on that and I am sure you will agree we should put in some reference 
to it. It has a positive, not just an apologetic or negative aspect. I 
think we understand, after interrogation, what you think about it. 
Others have to do with the thing that Mrs. Kelly spoke of, the prob- 
lems of the area that require political settlement. I feel we have not 
given enough emphasis to that. It is something the administration 
will struggle with, but if we could help, for example if we could just 
get the Arab and Israeli leaders to agree that there has to be some- 
where along the line negotiation to settle border disputes and refugee 
problems and things of that sort. 

Do you agree that is a subject to be considered ? 

Mr. Acueson. I would, Mr. Hays; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. One that troubles me a good deal is the 
question of subversion. I can appreciate Mr. Dulles wanting to be 

recise about it and yet that may be the biggest problem of all and 
I believe this is in your statement, when you consider the Machiavel- 
lian actions of some. 

I am enumerating certain categories. I wonder if you agree that 
these might well receive generalized treatment. 

Mr. Acueson. I quite agree. I think if you look back at the Van- 
denberg resolution, you will see how broadly it was treated in that. 
It was a really great act of the Senate. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I think sooner or later the Congress will 
have to find a way to help the administration to cooperate fully in this 
matter of securing negotiation and settlement within the area by the 
peoples themselves. 

I wonder if you heard the speech of the Canadian representative on 
the resolution calling on Britain and France to withdraw from the 
Suez? It was about 2 o’clock in the morning. I will not embarass 
you by asking you if you were up that late. I was. 
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Mr. Acurson. If I was I am sure I was not listening to Mr. Pear- 
son’s speech. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I take it I should not pursue that except 
here was our neighbor, Canada, tied firmly to the British Common- 
wealth, forced to abstain because Canada, agreeing with our moral 
position, was challenging us also on the question of failing to raise 
the matter of settlement of area problems. 

In short, do you agree with this observation that I am making that 
we cannot afford not to give emphasis to this question of leadership in 
the settlement of the things that plague the region? What I have 
said is for purpose of emphasis, but I wonder if you do not agree? 

Mr. Acueson. I agree entirely. I think that your reference to Mr. 
Pierson’s action and position in this matter indicates the nature of the 
terrible tragedy which we forced on the world by our actions at this 
time without consulting anybody, without any general discussion. 

Here is Canada, our closest neighbor, one of our closest friends, put 
in this terrific dilemma between the United States to the south of her 
going in a direction diametrically opposed to Britain, the central 
country of the British Commonwealth. Clearly there must be some 
opportunity to talk things over with the Canadians or someone else 
before we begin taking these public steps. I take it what you mean 
is the responsibility for leadership carries with it a responsibility that 
those whom you are going to lead are going to be taken into your con- 
fidence. I could not agree more with that. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I might say that some way or other I feel flattered 
to be here seeing you because I was never a member of this committee 
when you were before the committee in years past. I do not believe I 
have any questions to submit but I do think you made a fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Furron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LeCompte. I will yield to you, Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. Please look on page 13 of your statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary. You say in regard to the establishment of the State of Israel 
“whether wisely or not is now irrelevant.” Just on below this you say 
“This Government,” the United States Government, “cannot properly 
leave Israel free to attack her neighbors.” 

I would comment that likewise we cannot let Egypt or the Arabs 
attack Israel, either. 

Mr. Acuerson. That is what I said just before that. 

Mr. Fuuron. I do not see what we, as the United States, could do. 
Should we intervene and put our troops in the middle between these 
nations? What is in your mind when you infer that we cannot leave 
Israel or these countries free to take action? We in the United States 
cannot run them. 

Further in your statement you say “by taking over responsibility 
for such punishment by way of retaliation or otherwise as might be 
necessary.” That would mean we might in the United States have 
to use economic sanctions in the Middle East or troops as a method 
of punishment. I very frankly do not look at it that way. I put 
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the problem more on a positive ground of regional economic develop. 
ment programs and preventing internal subversion by giving the citi- 
zens of these countries a chance to progress. 

I do not think that the aim of the “resolution No. 117 nor of the 
administration policy is to act as a schoolteacher in the Middle East by 

unishing and rewarding, or by putting on economic sanctions, or 
= putting United States or U. N. troops between warring nations or 
even tribes or sheikdoms where communism is not involved. I think 
there is a limit on this. I believe that part of your statement goes 
beyond a reasonable limit. 

Thank you for yielding for my questions. 

Mr. Acueson. I think before you came in this afternoon, Mr. Ful- 
ton, Mr. Smith was asking me questions about this. I undertook 
to clarify this. I do not think what I was suggesting is what you 
are suggesting. It is in the transcript, I think. 

Mr. Fuuron. Let me ask you this. You do not mean economic 
sanctions, do you, as a method of retaliation 2 

Mr. Acueson. No. What I said in answer to Mr. Smith’s question 
is that in order to deal with the all-pervading fear which exists in 
this area based upon raids, one side to the other, retaliation back and 
forth, each raid increasing in size until finally you get a very large- 
scale military attack, this can only, I think, be dealt with by having 
in the first instance an international group. This might be under 
the auspices of the United Nations, might be some troops, as they now 
have, stationed in this area to prevent this sort of attack and punish 
those who carry it out. This is not a schoolteacher, it is a policeman. 

Mr. Futron. It is the United Nations then, not the United States. 

Mr. Acueson. That is right, we have to underwrite it. We cannot 
have in this area an international force large enough to fight a war 
with one of these nations. It is really something that is a guaranty 
against the small attack. By its mere presence it will make it ex- 
tr remely doubtful whether either nation will want to attack this police 
force. 

We have to back that up. We have to say “if you attack our U. N 
police force and start killing our fellows, we and others will be right 
there with the Marines or the Sixth Fleet or whatever is necessary to 
stop this.” This is the sort of thing I have in mind. 

Mr. Fuuron. If you believe this policy that you state orally you 
should not believe on page 8 of your written statement “it will not do 
to say that the United Nations will determine policy, make decisions, 
and enforce them” because you believe otherwise. 

Mr. Acueson. I am sorry you believe that because I like that 
sentence very much. 

Mr. Futon. That isall. I certainly enjoyed your interesting com- 
ments. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, first may I say that I appreciate your very clear and 
concise statement and the very forthright answers to the questions. 

I have been objecting somewhat to something that my colleague 
from Texas, Mr. Burleson, puts perhaps more aptly than I have. 
That is that it seems to be all right for every Arab or anyone else in 
every coffeehouse in the Middle East to know who is getting the 
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money and how much and,why but the American people and the 
American Congress are a little too juvenile to be trusted with this 
knowledge. 

I also made the point that quite frequently everybody seems to know 
about these matters except the people who should know about them 
and this leads to my question. 

Last night I was at dinner at which 90 percent of the people were 
not from Government and no other Member of Congress was there. 
The chief subject of conversation was an answer that. Mr. Dulles gave 
yesterday afternoon to a question by, so it was ae the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. Fascell, in which he said or is alleged to have said 
that part of this $600 million that he wants would go in the direct 
payments, I think the Government term is budgetary assistance, but 
you and I know it means direct payments to some of the governments 
in the Near East perhaps to help them for losses they had suffered as 
a result of the Suez crisis or for other reasons. 

First, I would like to ask you what you think of this general idea of 
giving direct budgetary assistance. 

Mr. Acneson. In a situation such as this there will be nations, as 
I indicated in my statement, which are in immediate trouble due to 
the blocking of the canal. Let us take some of the oil-producing 
nations, Iran, for instance, or whichever one it may be. They get 
a large part of their income by royalty payments from the companies 
which are taking oil out and selling it. These companies are not 
selling as much oil, not nearly as much oil, as they were before be- 
cause the canal is blocked. This causes all kinds of trouble in the 

roducing country. It causes financial weakness. Are you going to 
Ee able to pay the troops? Are you going to be able to pay the police? 
Questions of this sort. Can you keep the schools open ? 

It is important that a nation shall be stable. We should say “this 
will not last long but we will help you here so you will not increase 
the unrest and instability in this country.” I would agree with that. 
I would not be concerned about nations which are making the whole 
thing very hard for us, for instance, Egypt, I would not be too con- 
cerned about what happened to the budget of Egypt. Egypt can 
help everyone by hastening the opening of the canal under a tolerable 
regime. I think you ought to use sense about whom you help. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Dulles said in open session yesterday, I 
heard this, mentioned Syria, losses suffered by blowing up the pipe- 
line, I did not have an opportunity to question him again at that 
time but it occurred to me that Syrians blew up the pipeline and Syria 
has shown no disposition to hurry up fixing the pipeline. 

It seems to me that the Congress and the American people ought 
to have something to say about whether their dollars are used to sub- 
sidize the Syrians for an act of self-destruction that they committed 
upon themselves. 

Mr. Acuerson. I would agree that the commonsense of helping them 
is not apparent.at the moment. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, unlike most of my colleagues, I cannot rewelcome you 
tothis committee. Though I have sat on it 5 years this is the first time 
that I have had the opportunity to listen to you as a witness. 
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I know despite your occasional levity, you feel that this is a very 
serious moment, do you not, in United States history, or are we over- 
estimating the seriousness ? 

Mr. Acueson. The international situation is serious? 

Mr. Cuurcn. Yes. 

Mr. Acueson. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You think it is a serious moment as far as we, our- 
selves, are concerned ? 

Mr. Acuegson. It is, indeed. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would like to pursue two lines of thought. First, 
it has seemed to me, as I listened to you, sir, that you have been 
most critical of the procedure that we followed in regard to the 
Suez crisis. Am I right in assuming that you are critical of the policy? 

Mr. AcueEson. Very critical; yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Did you disagree with the moral position ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. I find it awfully hard to understand what you mean, 
Would you describe what the moral position was? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Well, I would attempt to use the words of the 
President, 

You eannot have one set of rules for your friends and another set for your 
enemies, 

~ Do you think that is not a moral policy? 

Mr. Acueson. Do I think 

Mrs. Cuvurcn. Is it not a moral policy ? 

Mr. Acueson. It is a policy all right. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. In other words, if you deny the right of one nation 
to commit aggression, if such a nation is under Soviet domination, 
do you admit that the nation which is your friend has the right to 
commit aggression ? 

Mr. Acueson. If you want an answer, I do. I can see no moralit 
in the statement that you must have the same rules for your frien 
and your enemies. That seems to me folly. Of course, you have 
different rules for your friends and your enemies. 

The great thing is not to be put in that kind of a position. Surely 
our friends ought not to be committing aggression. The point is: 
Were they committing aggression? Were they doing what they did 
because we helped to drive them to do what they did? 

“Morality” is a very slippery word in international affairs. Morality 
in domestic affairs is a thing one can understand, because there one is 
living under a system which has enforcement agencies and agencies 
for formulating doctrine and enforcing the doctrine. 

In the world at large that does not exist. You are dealing with 
people one-half of whom deny the very foundations of what you call 
morality. Therefore, are you to say “I am going to set up a series 
of principles here and these are going to be limitations on my action,” 
ren the other fellow has no limitations of any sort. I regard that as 

olly. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Would you, sir, have encouraged Great Britain to 
invade, or would you have closed your eyes to the actual invasion, had 
you been Secretary of State? 

Mr. Acueson. I could not have closed my eyes to it but I should 
never have allowed it to happen. If you get into a position where 
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your best friends are not even talking with you, something is wrong 
with the works somewhere. That is what I am critical about. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. It would not occur to you that the fault might be on 
their side, in that situation ¢ 

Mr. Acurson. The fault probably is on both sides, but it just should 
not occur. It just should not occur. 

Mrs. Cuvurcu. Granted that the situation had occurred, what would 

ou have done from there? Do you think that we would have been 
tter off, if we had supported them tacitly in that action, or closed 
our eyes to what was going on ? 

Mr. Acueson. Of course, this is a perfectly hypothetical debate in 
which I am 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Except that you have made so much of it. As I 
have listened to you today, there has been a constant element of criti- 
cism; and I am asking, sir, how deep that criticism is, and whether 
you have a purpose in bringing it out in these hearings. ' 

Mr. Acueson. I have the great purpose of bringing out a highly 
critical attitude on conduct of affairs which estranges us from our 
closest friends. There is no sense in that whatever, no sense in it. 

You say if the situation has gotten to a particular point, what do 
{ do there? I say it should not have gotten to that point. If there 
is any purpose in my going on and supposing that I am suddenl 
introduced into a situation which has been allowed to develop, I will 
engage in that game if you like it. I do not know that it is going 
to enlighten you or me, 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It might throw some light on the situation in which 
we now find ourselves because there is a resolution before us against 
which you have raised strong criticism. I reread your words, sir, since 
you spoke this morning. I think that you make certain proposals. I 
am trying to go behind the general line of your criticism - get your 
plan for concrete action—beyond your plan of holding the Arab na- 
tions and Israel apart by some sort of a police force. Have you any 
plan as to what you would do if you brought them to the peace table 
while they are being held apart? 

Mr. Acueson. As a practical matter it is quite impossible to bring 
them to a peace table now. They do not want to talk. You cannot 
force them to come. This has to be worked out over a long period of 
time. Things have to be done indirectly at first. It seems to me that 
some kind of a separation of these people so that these provocative 
raids do not take place is a great help, tremendously ervat help: If it 
should be possible, therefore, I do not know whether it is possible but it 
is worth a try to see whether there could not be some area neutralized 
between them, that would be all to the good. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, have I one minute more to digress 
completely from this line? 

I wonder, Mr. Acheson, if you would give us your opinion as to the 
legality of a resolution in which the Congress would delegate its con- 
stitutional authority to declare war? 

Mr. Acuerson. I suppose that the Congress has a perfectly sound 
constitutional position to declare a conditional state of war. It can 
say “we hereby declare war against country “X,” “Y,” “Z,” if some- 
thng happens.” I do not see why it cannot do that. It may be 
unwise to do it. ' 
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Mrs. Cuurcn. Under this resolution do you consider that we are 
making a conditional declaration of war? 

Mr. Acnrson. You know I have never found much nourishment in 
this debate about declaring war. Wars, as Mr. Dulles pointed out 
quite wisely the other day, , do not come from being declared. They 
come from people fighting. Therefore, it may be wise or it may not 
be wise to say that in certain events the President may take certain 
steps. 

You do not help very much by saying this is a conditional declara- 
tion of war. Technically, it is not. Technically, if you want to bring 
into effect the war powers of the President, then there are various 
congressional acts which bring it into force. One is a declaration of 
war. One is an act of Congress which says “upon the President 
declaring a state of emergency, war powers come into effect.” 

I do not think it is re: lly relevant to spend much time on worrying 
as to whether this is or is not a declaration of war. There was a lot 
of talk at the time of the fighting in Korea, is this a war or is it not a 
war? It never seemed to me that got anywhere. The Congress can 
declare war without anything happening. For instance, the C ongress, 
at the time of our difficulties with Spain over Cuba during the Cleve- 
land administration, was on the verge several times of declaring war 
against Spain. President Cleveland said “All right. You fellows go 
ahead and declare war but I am not going to fight one.” That would 
present a rather curious situation. Congress has the power to declare 
war but there is not any war. Nobody is going to fight. 

On the other hand, when the Japanese attacked us, or the Germans 
attacked our shipping in the First World War, we were in war whether 
anyone declared it or not. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Might I just close by saying, Mr. Acheson, that if 
you come to a definite decision on the policies you would adopt to. 
bring about a peace conference, or that you would as these, I hope 
that you will give them to the public and to us. I do not feel that 
you have been clear or definite in that important regard. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, | am very much concerned that we do not 
permit our military planners and our military efforts and our fighting 
men to be impeded or obstructed or hamstrung in pressing forward 
to a total and complete victory over the enemy ‘at any future time. 

I would like to ask you this question. Is there anything in this 
resolution that we are studying which would subordinate our own 
will to the will of the United Nations in regard to military activity? 

I realize that this question has perhaps been asked in other forms, 
but to my own untutored mind, if I might use the same expression 
that the gentlel: dy from Illinois uses, I “would just like to hear you 
answer that question. 

Can we proceed with complete freedom of judgment and action in 
the interest of our own national welfare and security unhampered by 
the United Nations because of the failure of certain other members 
to agree or cooperate in any effort to meet with an act of aggression! 

Mr. Acueson. Mr. Byrd, I think the answer to it is, as a practical 
matter, surely we can proceed in any way we want to proceed. If you 
want me to give you some lawyer’s talk about what some of these 
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words mean in here, I am perfectly willing to try that, too. But I 
do not know that it would be of much use. 

If there is any such limitation as you fear, it probably is in this 
proviso in sec tion 2, and that says: 
provided that such employment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations 
of the United States and with the charter. 

Well, there are obligations in the charter which might be limitations 
on one’s unfettered action. 

“As specified in article 51.” Nothing in there, I think. 

Measures pursuant thereto shall be immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council to take at any time action * * *, 

No, I think the only thing you can say may exist in this resolution 
that limits the U Inited States is the reference to the fact that what- 
ever is done must be in accordance with treaty obligations including 
the United Nations. 

I certainly do not object to that. I am just trying to answer your 
question. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, have you ever been consulted by this 
administration about the formulation of foreign policy ? 

Mr. Acurson. No, sir; I have not. I do not know whether you 
regard that as a recommendation of the policy or not. 

Mr. Byrp. I might do just that. 

Mr. Acueson. I thought you might. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, if the Congress should decide to pass this 
resolution, would you think it advisable to write into it a time limit? 

Mr. Acueson. I have not given it much thought, Mr. Byrd. At 
one time I thought it would be highly desirable to have ‘in every 
act of Congress that it should expire in a very short time. But out- 
side of that generalization, I do not think I have any helpful ideas. 

Mr. Byrp. I assume that you would, however, see certain advan- 
tages and maybe some disadvantages to the incorporation of a time 
limit. 

Mr. Acurson. That isthe problem of making up your mind. There 
are advantages and disadvantages. I do not know which 

Mr. Byrp. You have no recommendation on that point ? 

Mr. Acurson. No; I would not. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Acheson, had such a move been made a year earlier 
when Soviet intrusion into the region first became clear, would the 
Middle Eastern problem have been aggravated to its present dimen- 
sions in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. No; I think that, vigorous action by the adminis- 
tration in the Middle East would have minimized the difficulty rather 
than increased it. 

Mr. Byrp. Would not the Western alliance have been in a much 
healthier condition today ? 

Mr. Acnrson. Yes; very much so. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, in his appearance before this committee 
in November 1956, Lt. Gen. E dward R. Quesada made the statement 
that he did not feel that assuming there should be an occupation by 
the Soviet forces of Syria 

Mr. Acueson. I could not hear you. 
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Mr. Byrp. Lieutenant General 

Mr. Acueson. Just when you were reading. That is the thing I 
missed, the last sentence. 

Mr. Byrp. Would you permit me to begin again ? 

Mr. Acueson. All right. 

Mr. Byrp. Lt. Gen. Edward R. Quesada said that assuming there 
should be an occupation by the Soviet forces of Syria he did not feel 
that we have the capability of moving into Syria and being effective 

uickly and decisively. He said it would take us weeks to get into 
Syria. 

This statement by General Quesada has been challenged and has 
been refuted. 

I am wanting to ask you, sir, if you feel that the passage of this 
resolution w ould mean that this country would have to fight a limited 
war in that area ? 

Mr. Acugson. I think the Secretary of State has said the contrary, 
He probably knows more about it than I do. 

If you are talking about capacity, that is another matter. I think 
the capacity of the United States to engage in armed conflict with the 
Soviet Union is something that this committee might want to think 
about a good deal before it takes on some unlimited “obligations. 

Mr. Byrp. If I understand you correctly, sir, you say that this 
committee should certainly consider the possibility of our country 
becoming engaged in a localized or limited war if this resolution 
passes. 

Mr. Acueson. I most certainly do; yes. 

Mr. Byrp. And in the light of General Quesada’s testimony, even 
though it has been refuted, “do you not also say that our country had 
cer tainly better be prepared to fight a limited war and had better have 
the capabilities ? 

Mr. Acuegson. I said that in the statement I read this morning. I 
believe it. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Might I ask permission of the committee to include in 
the record a letter I received from the Council of Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Fund, Inc. ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

CoUNCIL oF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE FUNDs, INc., 
New York 19, N. Y., January 7, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR Mr. BykD: It is my privilege to transmit to you the following reso- 
lution adopted unanimously by our general assembly of community leaders 
representing almost 800 communities in every section of the United States (in 
your own State the cities of Charleston, Huntington, Wheeling, and a number 
of other smaller communities) : 


“PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAst 


“With the question of permanent peace in the Middle East now on the agenda 
of the United Nations, the nations of the world have the sacred obligation to 
help achieve a just and lasting peace in that crucial part of the world, which 
we fervently pray will be attained by mutual agreement of the parties involved. 
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Such a ‘peace with justice’—and justice with peace—will be of momentous and 
enduring value to all peoples of the area—and to all mankind.” 

The President’s declaration just being submitted to Congress has underscored 
strongly that peace in the Middle East is crucial to peace in the world—and 
to the security of the United States. 

Now that Britain and France have left Suez and Israel is withdrawing its 
troops, it would be a tragedy of catastrophic proportions if the situation in 
the Middle East were permitted to return to the conditions which led to the 
outbreak of hostilities, and which again would bring about war. The fuse to 
the powder keg is still aflame—and it must be put out. 

The leadership of our country in the United Nations is indispensable in order 
to assure that the causes of war are removed. While the United Nations force 
still polices the critical areas, it is imperative that the United Nations itself, 
with our initiative, will take action to guarantee that here will be free passage 
through the Suez Canal for all nations, including Israel, as required by the 
International Convention governing the use of the Canal and as specifically 
called for by the Security Council but disregarded by Egypt to date; that all 
ships will have access through the Red Sea and Gulf of Agaba, universally rec- 
ognized as an international waterway, and that the possibility of Egypt’s block- 
ade of that waterway will not be restored; that the Gaza strip and the Sinai 
Desert will not longer be used to launch Fedayeen raids. 

I was astonished to learn, for example, that the number killed and wounded 
by Fedayeen in Israel in proportion to its population would be’the equivalent of 
more than 125,000 killed and wounded in the United States. Clearly no country 
can tolerate that, nor can there be any peace so long as that condition continues. 
The terms of the United Nations resolution of November 2 required all Fedayeen 
raids ended, They still continue. That United Nations resolution and the 
United Nations Charter, which requires all nations to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions with all others, must be complied with. 

The President's program for increased economic aid to all countries in the 
area will deal with another basic cause of instability and subversion in the 
Middle East. Our communities which are so fundamentally concerned with 
health and welfare, and which have supplied hundreds of millions of dollars 
for aid to refugees and destitute in the area, have long recognized the importance 
of such large-scale economic aid and have repeatedly urged it, so that the inhabi- 
tants of all the countries—Israel and the Arab nations alike—can conquer the 
truly fundamental enemies—poverty and disease. 

The Middle East seething with strife and continuing to feed the causes of 
war is a cauldron of catastrophe. May I urge you to give the full weight of 
your great prestige and leadership in Congress and with the State Department 
to bring about the initiative and action by our country now, while we have this 
momentous opportunity, to help achieve clear and permanent settlements for 
the security of the United States and the benefit of all mankind. 

I shall look forward to hearing from you regarding your views and action 
on this critical matter, so that I can report them to our Board of Directors 
and to our associated communities. 

Very truly yours, 
HeRsert R. ABELES, President. 

Mr. Fuiron. What kind of a letter? 

Mr. Byrp. I assume you got the same letter. I think the same letter 
went to everybody in the committee. I will be glad to show it to you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Acheson, earlier today you spoke with high ap- 
proval of the Vandenberg resolution. I should like again to refer to 
that briefly. 

That was a Senate resolution. Is it your feeling that any action 
in this whole field of international affairs in which we are now delving 
should be taken by one House or the other, or do you think it should 
be an action jointly taken? 

Mr. Acueson. It would be better in my judgment if it were a con- 
current resolution. At the time that the Vandenberg resolution was 
adopted, as I said this morning, Mr. Chiperfield introduced almost 
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an identical one as a concurrent resolution. Due to the speedier action 
of the Senate, for once, the Vandenberg resolution was adopted and 
the House concurrent resolution was dropped. But it would be bet- 
ter if it were a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. Aparr. You feel it would have a greater impact in our own 
country and throughout the world if it were a concurrent resolution 
or joint action of some sort? 

Mr. Acueson. I agree, yes, it would. 

Mr. Aparr. Then, when you were speaking of the Vandenberg 
resolution this morning or heretofore, you were speaking more of its 
content than of its actual form ? 

Mr. Acurson. I was speaking of its content and of the fact that it 
was not legislation. 

Mr. Aparr. Now, along that same line, it would further be your 
feeling, then, that in any action of the nature of which we are now 
speaking and having reference to present world affairs, that it should 
be action involving the House of Representatives as well as the 
Senate ? 

Mr. Acurson. Yes. 

Mr. Avatr. That seems to be repetitious but I am anxious to get 
your view clearly upon that point. 

Mr. Acueson. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Apatr. Following that same line, then, I think I understood 
you in your statement and in answer to questions subsequent thereto, 
to say that you did think it best that some action be taken by the Con- 
gress at this time, since the matter has been presented to us. 

Mr. Acueson. I did. 

Mr. Apatr. And in your opinion, then, you feel that that action 
ought to be phrased or couched in the general language of the so- 

called V andenberg resolution ? 

Mr. AcHESON. Yes, Ido. I think—yes, I do. 

Mr. Apatr. Do you think it is a proper exercise of the Executive 
function for the President to propose at this time action of the kind 
that he has proposed, leaving out of account, now, the precise wording 
of the proposal but having in mind that he has asked the Congress 
for action in anticipation of something that may occur? 

Mr. Acueson. I think the President is entitled to ask Congress for 
whatever he thinks he needs at any time. 

Mr. Apatr. Do you think that the President, in this instance and 
under present circumstances, should have asked the Congress now for 
such ? 

Mr. Acueson. I do not think that is a question on which my views 
are really very important. 

Mr. Apair. But the Congress, having received the request, and 
whether or not you think the President should have done so, you do 
feel now that the Congress should act? 

Mr. Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, I was very interested this morning in the views that 
you gave concerning the speech you made on January 12, 1950. 

Let us assume that the boundaries of that particular area had not 
been defined in any way by you, by General MacArthur, or by anyone 
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else and, at that time, a resolution, similar to the one that is proposed 
now by the President, had been adopted by the Congress in connection 
with Korea and that general area. 

In your opinion, what effect, if any, would the passage of such a 
resolution have had at that time on aggressors in that particular area ? 

Mr. AcueEson. It is almost impossible to answer that question, Mr. 
Selden. In the first place, such a resolution would have been over- 
whelmingly defeated and that would have been a most unhappy result. 
The whole conception that such a resolution would be passed is so 
different from what the facts of the matter were that it 1s very hard 
to make a statement about it. 

If the country had been in a condition to say that if there were an 
attack on Korea, the United States would have undertaken to respond 
to it, and if the Russians believed that the United States meant that, 
I think probably they would have thought longer before the attack 
was launched, I think that is probably true. 

Whether it would have been wise for the United States to have done 
that is quite another matter. 

Your question is a very difficult one because it assumes a world which 
did not exist. 

Mr. Seven. Of course, as you have pointed out, no request was 
made at that time. However, a request has been made now by the 
President of the United States and whether such a request was wise 
or unwise is irrelevant. The resolution is in the hands of Congress 
and some action will be taken. 

Do you feel it would be a mistake if Congress now failed to pass a 
resolution containing the general recommendations that have been 
made by the President ? 

Mr. Acueson. I have been into that 2 or 3 times, just recently I 
think with Mr. Adair. 

I said the matter has been laid before the Congress, I think the 
Congress should act. 1 think the Congress should act through a con- 
current resolution. I think the general nature of the concurrent 
resolution I have described in the statement. If matters of policy of 
that sort were referred to in a general way giving the advice of the 
Congress to the President, that if he should act through proper inter- 
national or other organizations to strengthen these policies, he would 
have the support of the Congress for any specific moneys or other 
things that he wanted to ask from it. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Acheson, you have a copy of the President’s 
address of last Saturday ? 

Mr. Acurson. Yes, I think I have one here. 

Mr. Bentriey. In paragraph No. 8—I believe it is the same print I 
have here—about. the middle of page 7, I think one of the most im- 
portant statements in the entire message is—it is the fourth paragraph 
under section 8, about the middle of page 7: 

In the situation now existing the greatest risk, as is often the case, is that 
ambitious despots may miscalculate. 

It goes on. Do you see it? 

Mr. Acnrson. Yes; I see the paragraph. 

Mr. Benritey. What is your opinion of this possibility of miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the Communists? 
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Mr. Acneson. Always, unfortunately, in human life the chances of 
error exceed those of not being in error and therefore it always is 
very great. 

I have often pointed out to friends that one of the difficulties that 
the Communists have is that they believe their own doctrines. That is 
a very great disadvantage because when they look at the world, they 
do not see the external phenomenon. They see it through the lenses 
of Marxist doctrine. There things may be twisted. So that between 
the external event and the recording of it on the Communist mind 
there are in between the lenses of Marxist doctrine. That changes 
things. i 

Therefore, there is a possibility, always present, of miscalculation. 

That is one of the reasons why I depreciated so strongly this morning 
the statement which the Secretary of State made here the other day 
about the various ways we might respond to Soviet aggression. 

When you start saying: 

We are not thinking now of bombing Moscow, but if it looked as though they 
were going to engage in world war three, it might be different— 

the danger is incalculable. The Russians may regard that as a tipoff 
that we are going to do what they fear. Then, obviously, they would 
be wrong about that, but they might say “we better do it first.” 

They might do what Communists so often do, which is to interpret 
such a statement as the last death struggle of the capitalist system. 
Under the Marxist system, you know, the capitalist system will get so 
involved with internal struggles that finally it will have to attac ck the 
Communist world. They may say “Aha, see that, the at is what the 
Americans said, we are getting close to Armageddon.” 

Miscalculation comes from unnecessary and, I think, foolish state- 
ments. Therefore, there is a possibility and a dangerous possibility of 
miscalculation. Great care ought to be taken to avoid bringing it 
about. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you think, Mr. Acheson, that similar miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the Chinese Communists existed a year ago last 
spring against Formosa? 

Mr. Acueson. Against Formosa? 

Mr. Bentey. Yes, 

Mr. Acueson. What do you mean by miscalculation ? 

Mr. Bentrey. At the time of the passage of the Formosa resolution 
the possibility of miscalculation existing? 

Mr. Acueson. Miscalculation about what? 

Mr. Bentiey. Miscalculation as to our reaction if they attacked 
Formosa, shall we say ? 

Mr. Acueson. I should not think so. I do not think the Chinese 
Communists had the slightest intention of attacking Formosa. 

Mr. Benttey. I take it you would have regarded the passage of the 
Formosa resolution as unnecessary ? 

Mr. Acueson. I regard it as unnecessary, foolish, and dangerous, 
and said so at the time. 

Mr. Benttey. I would like to ask, Mr. Acheson, what is your general 
belief with regard to the employment of the Armed Forces “of the 
United States “by the Executive to the extent that Congress should 
approve such action either prior to their employment or subsequently! 
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Mr. Acurson. There is a very long answer to that. We prepared 
at the time of the MacArthur hearings in April 1951, in the State 
Department, a report which is filed and there is a copy of it—if there 
is not one up here, there is in the Senate and you can get one from the 
State Department—which listed the circumstances of each use by the 
Executive from the first one which occurred under the administration 
of President Jefferson down to the last one. Then we gave our views 
at that time as to what we thought the rights of the President were. 
It is all in there. It is very comprehensive. I refer you to that as 
being a statement of my belief which would take really all afternoon. 

Mr. Bentiry. Would you recall, sir, if in that particular publica- 
tion reference was made to employment of our Armed Forces and the 
question of Korea ? 

Mr. Acueson. It all grew out of the question of Korea, yes, we 
were talking about Korea and because we were talking about Korea 
we went back into the whole history from the Barbary pirates down. 

Mr. Bentiry. The reason I asked is it puzzled me somewhat in my 
mind as to whether the use of our Armed Forces in Korea was ever 
submitted to Congress for approval after our intervention there ? 

Mr. Acuerson. There was no formal approval. It was discussed 
with Members of the House and Senate before it was done. They 
were quite in accord with the necessity for doing it. It was the subject 
of a great deal of legislation, appropriation, and everything else 
after it was done. The Congress passed on it in that sense but the 
administration did not come up and ask the Congress to ratify it. 
That, they thought, was quite unnecessary. Congress was free to 
ratify it, or not to ratify it. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would you agree with the general principle—if I 
might have one more question, Mr. Chairman—that in cases where 
action by our Armed Forces is possible in the future the principle 
of getting prior approval from the Congress is desirable? 

Mr. Acueson. I do not think I agree with that; no. I think the 
importance of preserving the powers and prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is so great—and they are continually eaten 
away by encroachment—that I would say this was not necessary. 
I have not the slightest objection to the Congress at any time express- 
ing its view about it. They can say “this is fine, we approve it thor- 
oughly,” or “we are sorry you did this,” or whatever they want todo. I 
do not think that the President ought to get in the state of mind 
where he feels he cannot do something which is within his power, and 
often his duty to do, unless he gets somebody to share responsibility 
with him. 

Mr. Bentriry. Do you think such a state of mind exists at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Acnrson. One can only observe the facts. 

Mr. Bentiry. Your conclusion, sir? 

Mr. Acueson. My conclusion is what? 

Mr. Bentiey. After observing the facts do you have a conclusion? 

Mr. Acneson. I quite obviously have, but I think it is unnecessary 
to express it. 

Mr. Benttiry. I think in that particular case what is left unsaid 
is quite obvious. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Pilcher. 
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Mr. Pitcuer. Do you think our relation with the United Kingdom 
over the past few months has been as close as it should have been ? 

Mr. Acueson. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Piccuer. Strictly from the defense of this country—that is 
what we are most all interested in, we are interested in the rest of the 
world but primarily everybody is looking out for number one first— 
with the deterioration of Britain’s popularity in the Middle East, 
then with your experience and as former secretary, do you think that 
the United States and Great Britain should, by all means, stay to- 
gether, as close together as possible, as far as prevention of com- 
munism not only here but all around the world is conc erned ? 

Mr. Acueson. Yes, sir; I do. I think one of the basic principles 
of American foreign policy ought to be the closest possible relations 
with the British Commonwealth and with our French and other allies. 

Mr. Pucuer. Do you think that our policy over the past 2 months 
had anything to do with Sir Anthony’s resignation ? 

Mr. Acurson. Well, I know nothing more than what Sir Anthony 
says, which is that his health is very bad. His health has been very 
bad, and I have no reason to doubt that is the cause of his resignation. 

Mr. Prncuer. Let me ask you this question: You have already said, 
of course, that you did not approve of Great Britain invading 
Egypt. At the same time, with conditions like they were, brought 
on by all of these different things, if you had been in Sir Anthony’s 
position, what would you have done? 

Mr. Acurson. If I had been in Sir Anthony’s place that would 
have meant I was Sir Anthony, and then I would have done what 
Sir Anthony did. 

Chairman Gorpon. Is that all, Mr. Pilcher? 

Mr. Prvcuer. That is all; thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Barratt O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, this is the second time that I have been 
held captive to your charming wit. The first time I think was in 
1949, when I was one of a group from the House, some 30 or 40, friend- 
ly to the State of Israel, who visited with you with regard to the giv- 
ing of arms to the Egyptians. Our delegation went in with the 
feeling that perhaps your position was subject to question. We were 
with you 2 hours, and we left with the feeling there were valid rea- 
sons for your position and that they were not inimical to the security 
of Israel. 

Mr. Acnrson. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. I would wish to comment that you have been very 
impressive and convineing with this distinguished committee, on 
which I am a raw recruit. Mr. Secretary, bearing in mind that the 
success of the proposed plan, if adopted and authorized, depends upon 
its acceptance by and the cooperation of the Arab States, there 1s a 
concern among many of my constituents that to obtain such coopera- 
tion and accept: ince, concessions will be made to Egypt which will be 
harmful to the interests of or will lessen the position of the State of 
Israel. Have you any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Acurson. Well, I have been discussing that question. I was 
discussing it in the statement. I think there are likely to be conces- 
sions to Egypt which will injure a lot of people: the users of the Canal, 
both Arab users and non-Arab users. 
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I think, though I am not sure, that it might be these concessions 
which would affect the claim of the Israeli that they should use the 
Canal as freely as any other country. I doubt whether we would make 
a concession on that in this Government, but it is a possibility. 

I also have an apprehension that in the eagerness to open the Canal 
and Colonel Nasser’s reluctance to have it opened—he i is continually 
saying: “I want to hold this, that, or the other thing up until the 
Israeli move out of every bit of territor y which they did not occupy 
prior to October 28.” If we should be very weak on that, I think it 
would be most unfortunate. I think there is nothing particularly 
sacred about the armistice line. I think one of the important things, as 
I said a little while ago, would be to separate everybody and to have a 
“cordon sanitaire” between Egypt and Israel. This is something that 
might take a little working out. I do not see that haste is useful in 
this period. 

The Gaza strip is something that ought to be talked about a little 
more. 

Therefore, the answer to your question is, I see the possibilities of 
concessions being made. I hope they will not be made. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, might I read a paragraph or two from 
a letter I have just received from Rabbi Melvyn H. Rush of Chicago, 
in my district. Rabbi Rush writes: 

In suspending the surplus food and grant-in-aid to Israel and calling to a halt 
United States technical assistance to Israel, a great injustice has been done. The 
promised $75 million Export-Import Bank loan by our country, which was spoken 
of so much by the present administration before the election, is still being held 
up and our country is now punishing the only democracy in the Middle East in 
an attempt to gain the favor of Dictator Nasser and the other Arab countries. 

Have you any comment to make on Rabbi Rush’s statement ? 

Mr. Acurson. No, sir. I do not know anything about that situation. 
I would prefer not to get into it. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then, Mr. Chairman, if I have time, there is one other 
brief question. 

Chairman Gorpon. One more question. 

Mr. O’Hara. As I remember, during the second Cleveland adminis- 
tration—I think Mr. Olney was then Sec retary of State—the President 
had called a special session of Congress at which he declared that if 
England, then claiming sovereignty over Nicaragua in the name of 
King Clarence of the Carib Indians, and also menacing Venezuela, 
should disregard the Monroe Doctrine and attempt to establish British 
sovereignty in either of those countries, it would mean war. As I re- 
all, the Congress responded with a resolution somewhat of the nature 
that is now presented to it. 

Do you recall, from your reading, that incident ? 

Mr. Acurson. I remember the episode, and I remember the attitude 
which President Cleveland took. I do not recall what resolutions 
were passed. 

Mr. O'Hara. As I recall, the resolution did prove effective on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Acueson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. There was great fear at that time that it might pro- 
voke hostilities with a country then much larger than our own. 

Mr. Acuuson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fountain ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Secretary, fortunately most of the questions 
which I had jotted down to ask have been answered, and I for one, as 
a new member of the committee, am frank to say I am a novice in the 
field of foreign affairs, consequently I am most grateful for the testi- 
mony which you have given this committee today. You have at least 
slowed up the mental and emotional processes which have been oper- 
ating in the last few days—that we should very rapidly dispose of 
this resolution by passing it as is. 

There are quite a few who contend we should pass it simply because 
the President as Commander in Chief has recommended it and because 
he thinks it is advisable. 

I should like to read one portion of his message and ask you a 
question. I think you may have covered it. Mr. Bentley asked you 
some questions with respect to miscalculations. 

In his message the President said : 

If power-hungry Communists should either falsely or correctly estimate that 
the Middle East is inadequately defended, they might be tempted to use opeu 
measures of armed attack. 

Well, would it be a miscalculation for them to conclude at the present 
time that the Middle East is inadequately defended ? 

Mr. Acnrson. No. That would be a correct calculation ? 

Mr. Founrary. That would be a correct calculation ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. So if they were interested in overt armed aggression 
against the Middle East at a time when it was inadequately prepared, 
now would be one of those opportune times? 

Mr. Acurson. Well, that has been the situation for a good many 
years. 

Mr. Fountartn. Do I understand from your previous testimony 
that in your opinion Russia would not attempt to take over the Middle 

Zast by overt armed aggression, but would do so (as they seem to 
have already indicated they want to do), by infiltration and sub- 
version ¢ 

Mr. Acneson,. I think that is much more likely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. I think it has already been indicated by the Ad- 
ministration that this resolution would in no way enable the Presicent 
to use the Armed Forces to prevent infiltration or to prevent inter- 
national communism from taking over any of those countries by 
infiltration or subversion, but that the resolution would have a psycho- 
logical effect to deter international communism from giving assistance 
which they might otherwise give to those countries. What is your 
opinion? Do you feel that this resolution would deter them from 
giving both economic and military assistance and from using the 
process of infiltration and subversion ? 

Mr. Acueson. No; I do not. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetyi. Mr. Acheson, you have been very patient and I trust 
you will bear with me while we peel a few more petticoats. 

I likewise have a feeling which, however interpreted—and I hope 
correctly—is that it is unfortunate that we would excite unnecessarily 
160 million people. 
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Let us assume for the moment that your analysis is correct; which is 
that there is no threat of direct or overt armed aggression by the Rus- 
sians. Let us assume, also, that you are further correct that there is 
no immediate danger from complete capitulation by subversion in the 
Middle East. What is there left in your mind that requires urgent 
and immediate attention ? 

Mr. Acueson. Well, I think two of the matters I spoke about—the 
Canal and the Arab-Israeli matter—require urgent and immediate 
attention. 

Mr. Fascet1. Which are not basically touched upon in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Acurson. No. That is correct. 

I do think that a really constructive industrial development program 
which took in all of the undeveloped areas would be of the greatest 
importance. 

Mr. Fascetx. All right, sir. Now, let us assume, however, that we 
agree with the President in his predicate for this resolution, i in which 
he says, “The danger now exists.” Then when he refers to develop- 

ment of the economic strength, do you think it is likely that we are 
talking about long-range development projects designed to encourage 
the stability of a local government / 

Mr. Acnrson. That is what bothered me about the proposal, and 
that is why I said what I did about economic aid in my statement. 
In an area of this sort the problem is a very long-range problem. 
There are only a few countries in the world today, undev eloped coun- 
tries industrially, who are capable of receiving capital goods. In 
order to be in that position, a country has to be well on the way out 
of the agricultural state. If you have, say, 97 percent of the popula- 
tion getting an inadequate sustenance from living on the land, it does 
not do any good to build a steel mill. You do not have any m: anagerial 
capacity. You do not have any labor which understands the problem. 
Everybody has to scrape around in the earth to live. Therefore, you 
have to have developed beyond the state of a purely agricultural state. 

If you think of our own history, the United States until say 1830 was 
in the agricultural condition. In 1830 it emerged, and then there was 
a tremendous period of development until after the Civil War, say 
1880, when it began to be a country which could create its own capital. 
But in the period between 1830 and 1880 it got a great deal of foreign 
capital. 

Now, at the present time India is a country which is ready for de- 
velopment. It has the managerial skill. It has the financial institu- 
tions. It has the labor. It can receive goods. 

A great many of the countries in the Middle East are not in that 
condition at all. They have to be helped to evolve more quickly from 
the purely agricultural state, than they would without help. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, sir—— 

Mr. Acueson. Therefore, this will not absorb vast sums of money. 
And therefore I agree with you that what is needed here is a long- 
range view and not a short-range view. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, sir, obviously, then, we are in agreement that 
this language deals with some immediate emergency “des uling with 
short-range economic assistance, and since the matter has already been 
discussed let us assume further that what we are talking about is a 
loss of revenues to the Middle East countries and that if they do not 
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get those revenues in their treasuries they will collapse and that if 
they do collapse there is a good chance the Communists will take them 
over and, therefore, if this reasoning is sound—and it does seem to 
be a reasonable assumption—it would seem logical that we have to 
pump money into their treasuries to keep them alive. Isthisa logical 
reasoning in the discussion ? 

Mr. Acueson. That seems logical. That seems logical. 

Mr. Fascetx. Sir, do you not think it would be better if we would 
come out and say we are not discussing a $200 million long-range de- 
velopment pr oject, but we are talking ‘about financing these countries 
until such time as their revenues are reestablished, and this m: iy take 
6 weeks or 6 months, depending upon how long it takes us to get to the 
basic issue of working on the differences between the various countries 
in that area? 

Mr. Acuxson. I think that is a sensible way to go about it, provided 
that the Congress at the same time goes at the much broader question 
of the industrial development in the. undeveloped areas. 

Mr. Fasceri. Agreed, but I am thinking more from the standpoint 
of the American people, as to what the need for this resolution is, 
which I think is also of prime importance. 

Mr. Acurson. You are quite right. 

Mr. Fasceit. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin ? 

Mr. Corrrn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, I will not use the petticoat analogy, but at this stage 
of the game the packages have been unwrapped and about all we can 
do is look around in the wrapping paper. I would like to ask you this, 
if I may sum up perhaps one of your major comments with regard 
to the proposed resolution: Your feeling, perhaps, is that we are too 
long on resolution and too short on legisl: ation, and you would like to 
see us a little bit shorter on resolution and longer on legislation? Is 
that a capsule summary ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. Not in this situation, Mr. Coffin. I would not rec- 
ommend legislation at all at this moment. 

Mr. Corrtn. I understand, but eventually, if it should appear nec- 
essary to implement the program, you would. 

Mr. Acnrson. Yes. What I am now saying is that the President 
has asked for something. There must be a congressional response to 
what he has asked. Therefore, let us have a resolution laying down 
some policy, dealing with the things where policy is now indicated, 
and then have the President come in and say: “In order to get ahead 
with what you people want to do,” and with which I would hope he 
would agree, “I need money for this; I need money for this; author ity 
for this; authority for that. I want an organization of this sort. 
Whatever it is. And he would know you would be responsive to that 
request. 

Mr. Corrtn. In your colloquy with Mr. Merrow, when he was ask- 
ing you about a statement of new policy, he had the feeling that the 
new policy lay in the assurance to the nations of the Middle East where 
we would be in the case of armed aggression. Is not one of the dangers 
of a rather specific resolution that people in that area might expect too 
much of us. That is, as I read it, it is clear that we are not pledging 
ourselves to assist any nation which is attacked openly by another 
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country dominated by international communism ; we are merely saying 
that the President, if he deems it advisable, may use armed force. 

Mr. Acurson. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Corrin. Would it be your thinking that a resolution which did 
not try to take as specific a stand in as many areas would perhaps in 
the long run be a sounder procedure ¢ ; 

Mr. Acneson. Yes; that is my position. And I think, if you have 
not read it recently, if you will reread the Vandenberg resolution you 
will get the idea of the sort of thing which would be | helpful, with a 
change to meet this situation and not the situation of Europe. 

Mr. Corriy. In short, your feeling would be that a resolution should 
state in general what our feeling is with respect to the Middle East 
situation; that it should ine lude a reference not only to military aid 
but to economic aid; that it might also pay due attention not in an 
apologetic sense to the United Nations; and that, finally, the resolu- 
tion might indicate a willingness on the part of Congress to entertain 
appropriate action on such basic problems—and you have mentioned 
four—as the Canal, the police force in the neutral zone, a general pro- 
gram of economic aid, and, domestically, due attention to conventional 
weapons. 

Mr. Acnerson. Correct; yes. 

Mr. Corrry. You would say that is a fair, if brief, summary of 
some of your major recommendations. 

Mr. AcHEson. Quite correct, Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Farbstein ? 

Mr. Farssrern. Mr. Secretary, 1 think it was mentioned a moment 
or so ago, and you agreed, that one of the greatest areas of conflict in 
the Middle East is the dispute between Isr: ael and the Arab States, and 
yet there is nothing in this resolution which deals with it at all. Do 
you have an opinion with relation to the use of a statement of direct 
police y by this country in connection with the dispute between Israel 

ane the Arab States / 
Acueson. Yes, sir. I mentioned that in the statement, and I 
have e exp: anded it twice this afternoon here. 

Mr. Farsstern. You do feel that there should be a direct statement 
of policy in connection with that dispute. 

Mr. Acurson. ‘That is quite correct. 

Mr. Faresrreix. Thank you. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund ? 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Acheson, I wish to divide the authority asked in the resolution 
in two parts. Do you agree with me that the author ity which the 
President asks in this resolution for the use of the Armed Forces 
under certain conditions he possesses already as to that authority? It 
is nothing more than he already possesses as Commander in Chief? 

Mr. Acurson. I believe, yes, sir, if the President believes himself 
that an attack on some country affects the vital interests of the United 
States, he has the authority to protect our vital interests with the 
Armed Forces. I believe that. 

Mr. Saunp. In other words you agree that he is not asking for any 
more authority than he a ady possesses as Commander in Chief? ° 

Mr. Acurson. Well, I do not know what he is asking for but I say 
that if this resolution means that he wants the congressional approval 
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to do some of the things Mr. Dulles talked about, then I think he is 
asking for something he has not got. 

Mr. Saunp. Do you not know? Can you not tell me what this reso- 
lution means? 

Mr. Acurson. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Saunp. Am I right in assuming that he is not asking for any 
more than he already possesses ? 

Mr. Acueson. I do not know, Mr. Saund. I do not know what he is 
asking for. All I was saying earlier in the day was that the inter- 
pretation put upon what he is asking for by the Secretary of State 
frightens me to death. 

Mr. Saunp. Well, I do not quite understand you. What is he ask- 
ing for? Did you tell us already in your statement ? 

Mr. Acreson. It is in my statement, yes. Mr. Dulles’ interpreta- 
tion of what he thinks you would be authorizing here is in the quota- 
tion in my statement at the top of page 7, and my comment follows it. 
And therefore I think it is unwise to ‘adopt that legislation. 

Mr. Saunp. All right. I will start with this: I assume that the 
President is not asking for any more authority than he possesses as 
Commander in Chief. Then it is my assumption that the only pur- 
pose of this resolution would be to give a warning to international 
communism in unmistakable language as to the feelings and the 
thinking of the American people, that they cannot commit certain 
acts, and if they do so the United States Government is ready to go 
in and act with the use of Armed Forces. Do you believe that I am 
correct in assuming that ? 

Mr. Acnrson. You can assume anything you want to, Mr. Saund. 
I do not agree with the assumption. 

Mr. Saunp. You do not agree ¢ 

Mr. Acueson. But go right ahead, and let us get to the question 
about it. 

Mr. Saunp. Could it be that because of what was said during the 
last election and because of the results of the election, when the people 
of the United States gave the President an overwhelming vote of 
confidence, and yet they elected a Democratic Congress—which, in- 
cidentally, in my opinion is a very healthy state of affairs today— 
judging from your experience and your contacts with foreign coun- 
tries, that there is some misunde rstanding i in the thinking of the people, 
especially in the Communist countries, because of this situation in 
America with a Republican President and a Democratic Congress? 
There might be some misunderstanding in the minds or doubts in 
the minds of the people that the President might not be upheld by 
the Congress as much as he would like to be, and that the President 
needs this authority. 

Mr. Acueson. There might be. I do not think so; but in any event, 
if there is, it seems to me that a concurrent resolution of the type I 
suggested would put that to rest. 

Mr. Saunp. You have already stated that now the President asks 
for this authority, there should be some kind of a resolution. 

Mr. AcuHeson. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Now, would you be kind enough, or would you feel it 
almost your duty, after you have testified, to give us some kind of a 
draft of a resolution which you think would serve the purpose? 
Would you give it to me? 
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Mr. Acueson. I would much rather not do that, because my idea is 
so good that I would not want to kill it by having it called the Acheson 
resolution. 

I am sure you have the most able legislative counsel and they could 
do that for you very easily. 

Mr. Saunp. No. I think in view of the fact that this committee 
has extended to you the courtesy of appearing and has, as I under- 
stand it, expressed very high regard for you—each member individ- 

ually, about your opinion—1it would be very fair for you to give us the 
taeafit of your very good judgment. 

Now, as for the other part, the authority which the President wants, 
so that he would be removed from the limitations of spending the 
money which has already been appropriated for the help of the Middle 
East countries, I understand that it is your belief—or, do you believe 
that the President does need that authority and that it will be wise 
for us to give aid to the countries because of their difficulties, which 
have arisen from the blocking of the Suez Canal ? 

Mr. Acueson. I think it would be wise to give that aid. I do not 
know whether he has the power to do it now or not. That could 
easily be ascertained. 

Mr. Saunp. But it would be wise to give him that authority to 
spend that money. 

Mr. Acneson. Surely, if that is what he wants and he would come 
up and ask you for it, why, give it to him. 

Mr. SAunp. Thank you very much, Mr. Acheson. I still repeat, if 
you would give us a draft of a resolution which in your opinion would 
serve the purpose better than this, in view of the fact that you think 
something should be done by Congress, I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Acurson. Thank you, Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Any further questions? 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman 4 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Acheson, after my time for comment had expired 
this morning, referred to me and to legislation to help Korea on Janu- 
ary 19, 1950. His memory may have “misguided him as to the nature 
of that resolution. It was H. R. 5330, introduced June 7, 1949, 3 
weeks before the authority to support Korea economically expired 
under previous legisl: ation, and it was for economic aid alone. No 
military aid was provided, although the threat to Korea was a military 
threat. In a minority report filed, we referred to it this way: 

Unless this Nation is prepared to meet force with comparable force, economic 
assistance cannot of itself assure the safety or the integrity of South Korea. 

Later we said: 

What Korea requires—what China requires—what the United States requires 
is a statement of policy with respect to our future conduct in the Pacific and 
on the land mass of the continent of Asia. 

No military aid was included or proposed. This was the bill that 
Owen Lattimore referred to in the phrase: 

The thing to do is let Korea fall but not let it appear that we pushed it. 


Hence the party gift of $150 million. 
It was detained “by the Democratic Rules Committee throughout 
that session, at my urging, because I said a public discussion “of it 
86371—57 —14 
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would hurt Korea. It was brought to the floor January 19 and was 
defeated by a bipartisan vote, but a vote in which obv iously a majority 
of the Democrat-controlled Congress voted to defeat the bill. So 
this was a bipartisan action with reference to economic aid alone 
for Korea, when no military aid was requested and the Secretary of 
State had put Korea outside our defense perimeter 1 week be fore, on 
January 12. 

Now just one more word, if I might. Mr. Acheson, you have 
stressed very much your preference for a concurrent rather than a 
joint resolution, the joint resolution being such as we have here today 
and such as you proposed for the Marshall plan, ECA, and Mutual 
Security Acts each year. Every year the Congress has included in 
these joint resolutions important policy statements with reference to 
European unity and a number of matters. The most important recent 
one, I think, was the Richards amendment a couple of years ago, 
but much of this happened while you were Secretary of State. Now 

I do not remember your objecting to our using these joint resolutions 
‘ make policy declarations by the Congress, in which the President 
joined, by the very nature of the joint resolution, because he had to 
sign it before it became law. Were you secretly against all of this 
all the time you were Secretary of State? 

.Mr. Acueson. My life was an open book, Mr. Vorys. 

If I may go back a little bit to your interesting exegesis on the 
history of the bill, the point I was trying to make this morning re- 
lated to the suggestion that it was my speech which invited the Com- 
munists into Korea. I was pointing out—and I did not have a chance 
to finish—that this bill for the aid of Korea, to which arms funds were 
later added and could have been added before— 

Mr. Vorys. I beg your pardon; there were none in that bill. 

Mr. Acueson. When we got through with it, there were. There 
were not at the time you voted against it, I quite agree. But the im- 
portant thing is that when the House of Representatives defeated 
the bill by one vote, it was the North Korean radio which picked that 
up and quoted an observation made on the floor of the House by a 
gentleman whom I sh: all not further embarass by identifying as the 
author, who described giving money to Korea as “pouring money down 
a rat hole,” and the North Korean Communist radio said : 


This is what the American Congress thinks of Korea. 


To say that I invited them to say that America was not interested 
in Korea seems a little fanciful after this. That is all I was trying to 
say. 

Mr. Vorys. You are not blaming me for what the Communist radio 
commentator said; are you? 

Mr. Acnerson. No. No, I certainly would not blame you. You 
furnished them the copy unwittingly, but you have no further com- 
plicity than that. 

No, I am not, I think, announcing a doctrine here today that under 
no circumstances should any sort of a matter of policy be dealt with in 
legislation. If I were, that would be quite silly, because very often it 
is done. That is not what Iam doing. All I am saying is that when 
you want to announce policy, period, “the best way to do that is to do 
it through a concurrent resolution or a Senate resolution, as was done 
in the Vandenberg case, and then permit the executive to go off and 
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bring in all the implementing steps, which then the Congress can 
approve. That is the attitude I was trying to take. 

Mr. Vorys. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Benttry. Mr. Chairman, may I have just one question ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes, Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Ben" 7 EY. Just one brief question, Mr. Acheson. 

On page 13 of your statement you speak of the participation by this 
Government in the establishment of Israel in the midst of the Arab 
world. 

Mr. Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. You follow that with a parenthetical remark— 
whether wisely or not is now irrelevant— 


I am sure that the inclusion of that parenthetical statement does not 
indieate in your mind any question as to the wisdom of our participa- 
tion in the establishment of Israel. 

Mr. Acueson. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Benttey. Am I? Am I correct in my assumption, or not? 

Mr. Acugson. You ought not to be. 

Mr. Bentiery. Is there doubt in your mind? 

Mr. Acueson. Not only doubt in my mind; I think there is doubt. 
But the point is, it is done. 

Mr. Bentiey. I understood; yes. 

Mr. Acueson. It is done. I do not want to hash over old things. 

But this is not part of the ane discussion. If you want to talk 
about it with me sometime 

Mr. benttey. It is part of your statement, sir. That is why I 
asked. 

Mr. Acurson. I am delighted to have you ask, and to answer you. 

Mr, Bentiey. Thank you. 

Mr. Futon. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. You have made a recommendation, Mr. Acheson, on 
the bottom of page 11 of your statement— 





for this Government to supply Europe’s needs and pay the excess costs of dollar 
oil. 

That would bring up the question of how much would that proposed 
program cost, to follow such a policy, and for how long would such 
a policy be adopted? How should our committee consider such a 
policy? Would it cost the United States a half billion dollars, and 
over what period should we program it? A 2-year period? Please 
just give us some relationship as to amount, if you could. 

Mr. Acueson. I should think that the cost of doing this is not very 
great. It is substantial. 

What I would suggest in any resolution is that you would do it 
until it is not necessary to be done any more; in other words, until 
the canal is open and operating. As long as the canal is closed down, 
then the amount of Middle East oil is lost. It is not cut off, it is re- 
duced. Sterling funds can be used to pay for that. And some dollar 
oil was always bought by Western Europe. They could continue to 
pay for that. But the additional oil, which is all dollar oil, has to 
9e made up, and for that I think it would be a wise act on the part 
of the United States to pay for it so as not to destroy the financial 
solvency of these countries. 
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Mr. Fuuton. We would have to estimate ahead what the amount of 
the required volume of shipments would be and what was involved in 
problems of transport and distribution. 

Mr. Acueson. I think the administration could tell you that very 
easily. They know how long they expect the canal to be closed. The 
know what the import shortage is. The present plans, you see, still 
leave it 25 percent short. 

Mr. Futton. In closing, let us refer again to the 1950 Korean pro- 
gram, originally for economic aid, whic h we all knew it was. There 

was, also, a difference across the party lines, because the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee was then Mr. Kee, who sponsored the 
bill. Mr. Richards, of South Carolina, later the chairman of this 
committee, likewise ’spoke for the legislation, and it was backed by 
Mr. Charles Eaton, a former Republican chairman, and voted for by 

all three of these distinguished chairmen. 

Mr. Acueson. That is quite right. 

Mr. Furron. The argument was that we should not give the extra 
$60 million in addition to the $60 million authorized already for 
Korean economic aid, because it was either throwing money down a 
rathole or it was wasted money, so that within the Congress there was 
quite a dispute across the p: ity lines. Some of us felt that we should 
encourage the Koreans, since ‘they had been in such difficulties, and 
that anything we could do to stabilize their economy would work just 
as much as military aid, as was said under the Mz arshall plan, against 
communism and against internal subversion. SoTI want to emphasize 
again that it was a very divided time. I do not see that any blame at 
this point of time should be cast around among us Americans, when 
we were all trying to do our best for the people « of the free world and 
our own security. 

Mr. AcHEson. Quite right. I agree. Do not cast it at me, either. 

Mr. Fasceiti. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetx. Is it necessary to make a motion in order to make pub- 
lic the testimony received in executive session from Admiral Radford 
and Secretary of State Dulles? 

Chairman Gorvon. Such a motion would not be in order. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is not my inquiry. My inquiry is, sir, whether 
or not it is necessary to make a motion before this committee and have 
that motion acted upon before the testimony given in executive session 
to this committee would be made public. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a parliamentary inquiry ? 

Mr. Fascety. I should like to have an answer to mine first. 

Chairman Gorpon. Such a motion would be ruled out of order. 

Mr. Fasceruu. I know, sir, but all I am asking is: Is it necessary to 
have a motion before the testimony can be made public, any time. I 
do not know whether it would be out of order now. 

(Chorus of “Noes.”) 

Mr. Fascerx. Excuse me, sir, and then I will be glad to yield. 
What is the process by which the committee does make testimony in 
executive session, which does not affect the national security, avail- 
able to the public? 

Chairman Gorpon. I will call on the clerk to explain the rule. 
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Mr. Crawrorp (the clerk). Mr. Fascell, I might s: ay this: The 
chairman has already arranged with the’ Secretary of State and 
Admiral Radford to have the portions which deal with security mat- 
ters deleted, and the rest will be included eventually among the pub- 
lished hearings. 

Mr. Fasceri. I need to expand my parliamentary inquiry, if 
Mr. Vorys will yield to me the time, kindly, to do that. 

Is this a unilateral proposition, or is this done with the committee 
concurrence, or how is it done? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is done as a matter of standard procedure, sir. 

Mr. Fuiron, Automatically. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is automatic, as Mr. Fulton says. 

Mr. Fascriu. In other words, an agreement has been reached be- 
tween the chairman and the witnesses who have testified that the 
testimony will be made public at some time, with deletions made by 
them as to what they believe should be made in the interest of national 
security. 

Chairman Gorpon. That is right. 

Mr. CrawForp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Futton. They have always had that right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. They always do. 

Mr. Fascetn. And the committee has no right to discuss or pass 
upon whether or not their judgment was correct or incorrect ? 

Chairman Gorpon. That is right. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. an I will ask the chairman or others who were present at 
the time if it was not the case that on this Korean bill, which was 
defeated Dui iry 19, 1950, our present witness deleted the entire testi- 
mony ofa number of witnesses, even though there were strong protests. 

Mr. Acneson. I knew it was going to be my fault. 

Mr. Futron. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. I am sure it is not to be inferred that the fall of North 
Korea occurred through the deletion of any of the record of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Fascenn. Mr. Chairman, one further parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascect. Is it reasonable to assume that the testimony so given 
will be made public prior to the time we act upon the resolution? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. In other words, the Clerk said that the testimony 
would be published at the time that the hearings were published. 
There is a great deal of difference, it would seem to me, because I 
have served on some committees where the hearings were not published 
until a long time after we acted on the matter before the committee. 

Chairman Gorpon. I will call on the Clerk to explain this point. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Fascell, I might say this: The question of timing 
depends entirely on the time that is required by the members them- 
selves to make their corrections in the transcript, and the witnesses. 

Mr. Fascetu. I am talking about the testimony in executive session, 
now. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It all applies and runs together, sir. It is treated 
the same, with the double security prec: vutions given to the executive 
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session. However, it depends entirely on the committee. Sometimes 
they vote in committee and act in the committee before the pOnrings 
themselves are printed, although the text is always available in the 
committee in proof form or transcript form for the use of the members, 

Mr. Fascetzu. I would certainly hope it would be made available 
as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, the matter of making public the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of State was discussed in the committee yester- 
day. The announcement was made by the Secretary that he had no 
objection to his testimony being published, after of course looking it 
over, and apparently such publication received the consent of the com- 
mittee, because nobody on the committee objected to it after it was 
openly discussed in the committee. 

Mr. Fasceru. It was openly discussed in executive session, Mr. 
O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. By the members of the committee. Certainly the 
members of the committee could attend an executive session. 

Mr. Fascetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara. I did not find any of them dumb. 

Mr. Fascetit. Thank you, Mr. O'Hara. Iam very happy that you 
brought it out. 

.Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Is this not the situation: That an oral statement of a 
member of the executive branch, just like a written statement, may be 
classified by the executive branch, or you do not get any communica- 
tions from him, and we have a constant tussle, as I say, going back 
many years, where we seek to elicit as much information as we can 
and we argue over the classification of statements, but this committee 
has always taken the position that we have no right to declassify some- 
thing which the executive wants to classify, even testimony before the 
committee ? 

Mr. Fascetzt. Mr. Vorys, in order that my position be explicit, I am 
not taking issue at this time with the right of the witness to delete any 
evidence or testimony which he deems in his best judgment is classified 
for national security reasons. I am not taking issue with that at all. 

sut since the witness did say that the testimony would be made public, 
I was asking the manner and the means by which to make it public as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Your statement 
and replies to questions have outlined factors which the committee 
must consider before voting on the pending resolution. We are in- 
debted to you for a most enlightening and challenging presentation. 

Mr. Futron. We on this side want to thank you too. 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, I want to make an 
announcement. 

When we conclude today’s hearing the committee will then adjourn 
until Tuesday. The names of witnesses and place of meeting will be 
announced later. 

(Thereupon, at 4:46 p. m., the committee adjourned until Tuesday, 
January 15, 1957.) 
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EAST 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™MirreE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a. m., in room 1801, 
New House Office Building, the Honorable Thomas 8S. Gordon (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Chairman Gorpvon. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting to continue the hearings on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 117. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Merwin K. Hart of the 
National Economie Council. 

Mr. Hart, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MERWIN K. HART, NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Harr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I represent the Na- 
tional Economic Council of New York, which for the past 26 years 
has been working for the strengthening of private enterprise and the 
preservation of American mdependence. 

We of the National Economic Council agree entirely that Soviet 
Russia’s scheme has always been and still is to conquer the whole 
world, including the United States. But we believe, too, that that 
part of American foreign policy, that has led America to intervene 
in the affairs of the whole world, has been one of the greatest factors 
in promoting this Soviet ambition. 

We welcome any forehanded action by the Congress or the Execu- 
tive to stop the advance of communism. The grave question here is: 
how effective would the administration’s proposed resolution be if 
adopted, and to what extent would American interests be compromised 
and hampered by it ? 

The resolution is directed “against overt armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by international communism.” It says nothing 
about other aggression, such as that of Israel against her Arab 
neighbors which has been condemned by the United Nations more 
often than the Arab countries for aggressions against Israel. 

The resolution authorizes military and financial assistance against 
any communist aggression. The experience of the last 20 years sug- 
gests that such assistance might become well-nigh unlimited. 

For Arab diplomats have pointed out that the only deterrent. to 
Israel imperialist ambition is the fear of Russia. Therefore if the 
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United States neutralizes Russia in the Middle East, this to the 
Arabs would mean giving Israel the green light to attack her neigh- 
bors and extend her domain from Suez to the Euphrates. 

Since our Federal debt is already more than twice that of all other 
nations combined, and our Federal spending, in comparison to the 
spending of other nations, is without doubt proportionately as great 
as our debt, it is highly in the interest of the people of America that 
the Congress take no steps like those proposed if, as we believe, any 
other course is open. 

We note too that there is no time limit on the very great adbica- 
tion of congressional power that the resolution asks, since the reso- 
lution is to expire 





when the President shall determine that the peace and security of the nations 
in the general area of the Middle East are reasonably assured by international 
conditions created by action of the United Nations or otherwise. 


That is very vague indeed. If any resolution is to be passed there 
should be a definite time limit. 

Incidentally, this is another case where vast powers are asked by the 
Executive on the gr ound of a “er risis.” Secretary Dulles told this com- 
mittee on January 7, in substance, that it must act fast. All that has 
a familiar ring. But during the years beginning 1948, it was not 
thought necessary to act fast to relieve the problem of the Arab 
refugees whose sad plight is largely responsible for any crisis that 
exists today. 

We think, too, that our Government is placing entirely too much 
reliance on the United Nations. The United Nations has never done 
anything for the United States and we feel certain it never will. We 
cannot for get that such men as Alger Hiss were a large factor in 
organizing ‘the United Nations. The fact is that the United States, 
which pays roughly one-third of all the cost, has only a single vote in 
the General Assembly, while Soviet Russia has three, not including her 
satellites. We can be outvoted in the General Assembly on any vital 
issue at any time. No other great nation places anywhere near the 
confidence in the United Nations that the United States does. 

The language of this resolution is so interlaced with references to 
the United Nations that by adopting it the Congress might be tying 
this nation into commitments that we would discover only when it is 
too late—after we have become irrevocably a very minor segment of a 
world government. 

The American Government insisted on viewing the Korean war as 
a United Nations war. Yet 90 percent of the “U. N. troops” were 
Americans—and practically all the financial cost was borne by 
America. And after we had thrown away 30,000 American lives, 
other nations—members of the United Nations—wouldn’t let us win 
it, And so North Korea, along with China, was lost to communism. 

This is probably the greatest disaster the United Nations has brought 
to the United States and to the world—so far. 

But if this resolution were adopted, the chief cause of dissension in 
the Middle East would still remain, utterly unaffected by anything 
authorized by this resolution. For many of the Arab nations would 
continue as before to be a breeding ground for communism. 

This, of course, is because of the bitterness among the roughly 40 
million Arabs in that area of the Middle East over the injustice of the 
driving out of Palestine in 1948 of more than 700,000 Palestinian 
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Arabs, most of whom are still living in squalor on a pittance of some 
9 cents per day tossed to them through the United Nations. 

I might say that we in the National Economic Council, when the 
artition of Palestine took place in 1947, predicted that the very 
things that have been happening and are now happening would happen 
and that it would lead to war. 

The Arabs—and I have talked with many of them in various coun- 
tries of the Middle East—resent the physical and mental harm done 
their fellow Arabs of Palestine, and even more the affront to all Arab 
peoples. ‘They also fear the ambitions of the Israelis, some of whose 
champions have boasted that they are going to set up a world power. 
And they know the Israelis have refused to follow such provisions of 
the United Nations as the Israelis did not like. 

I might say that one of those who predicted this world-power busi- 
ness is Kenneth de Courcy, whose excellent Intelligence Digest and 
Weekly Review has referred to this subject many times, recently; 
and in an issue not over 5 or 6 weeks ago of the Weekly Review he 
predicted that Israel would be a world power in 10 years. 

If it is, it will be at the expense of the United States and of Britain 
and certain other European countries. 

And, while the Arabs know that Zionism is a world movement, they 
remember that the partition of Palestine was effected in 1947 by the 
United Nations in New York, under the prodding of the then Presi- 
dent Truman. So they naturally hold America particularly respon- 
sible for their plight. 

Over a period of a century or more, largely because of such Amer- 
ican philanthropic activities as the American University at Beirut, 
Americans built up a tremendous amount of goodwill not only among 
the 40 million Arabs but among the roughly 300 million Moslems. 
All this goodwill has been, to say the least, greatly undermined by 
the United States backing of the synthetic State of Israe 
in which the vast majority of the American people have not the slight- 
est interest, and to which such co-religionists of the Zionists as the 
American Council for Judaism are bitterly opposed. 

It is of interest that such distinguished Jews as the late Jacob H. 
Schiff and the late Henry Morgenthau, father of the former Secretary 
of the Treasury, were most emph: itic in their opposition to a political 
State of Israel. 

American Zionists have two allegiances, that to the United States 
and that to Israel. In fact, their ‘allegiance to Israel seems clearly 
greater than to the United States; for they are willing to wreak grave 
injury to the United States by building up the State of Israel. And, 
by founding this state and building it up, they have converted the 
Arabs into enemies. 

The Arabs, most of whom are Moslems with a passionate belief in 
God, would never have listened to the blandishments of communism 
had it not been for these activities of American Zionists, which have 
opened the door to communism in the Middle East. 

If it had not been for this activity, America and the western world 
would not now be so threatened by communism in the Middle East. 
But this American-made threat is what has led to the President’s 
resolution, now before this committee. 

There is reason to believe there is a powerful bloc in the State De- 
partment that is constantly working for Zionist objectives. Mr. Don 
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Lohbeck, whose biography of Gen. Patrick J. Hurley was published 
January 8 of this year, speaks several times of this bloc and of its 
power. This bloc has long carried on pro-Israel propaganda not only 
throughout the country, “but right here in Congress. And many 
Zionists, both in and out of the State Department, “have not. hesitated 
to use threat and intimidation to advance their objectives. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we in our organization have 
not hesitated to say what we thought was true on any subject with 
which we treated. We published several Economic Council letters in 
1947 and 1948 on the subject of Zionism and warned of the danger 

America. We have not hesitated to criticize Zionists or any other 
group of Americans if we thought they were endangering American 
sovereignty. Because of that, our organization has been attacked 
directly and indirectly, and in the most sly and dishonorable way by 
aggressive Zionists, feeling they were somehow doing their cause a 
service. 

They have canvassed many of our supporters urging them to desist 
from supporting us. Many of them told them to “go to.” A few of 
our supporters have desisted. 

In a certain number of instances our people resented it and threat- 
ened exposure, whereupon the Zionists cringed and went away. 

‘We believe an enormous amount of that kind of propaganda has 
been used. 

Russia, both under the Czars and the Soviets, has long had its eyes 
on the Middle East. It has wanted a warm-water port. It has long 
sought to cut the British line of communications to the Orient. And 
it has wanted to participate in the development of Africa. 

Yet so long as America, with its own heavy stake in the Middle East, 
maintained the good will of the Arabs, the Arabs greatly preferred 
American good will to that of the Soviets. And this Arab good will 
was a strong factor in keeping back Soviet infiltration and aggression 
in the Middle East. But, as I have said, the new American policy of 
building up Israel has undermined American relations with the Arabs 
and opened the door to Soviet aggression. 

Yet I do not believe this undermining i is irrepa ‘able. From con- 
versations with many Arabs both in the Middle East and in America, 
I believe there is one measure we can take that will be far more effec- 
tive than this pending resolution, necessary as some resolutions may be. 

It is vital that the Congress place the interests of America first, 
unhindered by the promptings of any propaganda group in this coun- 
try that is trying to serve another country. 

Let the Congress cut off all aid, both governmental and private to 
Israel. Israel would then cease to be a factor. The Arabs, in my 
opinion, would cease to be interested in communism. War, which 
could become a third world war, in which we Americans would lose 
even if we won, would cease to be a serious threat. What Americans 
want to send their sons to fight for Israel? The lives of perhaps 
millions of Americans might be sacrificed in such a war. And, inei- 
dentally, the great property interests of Americans, which promise 
such benefits to all the people of the Middle East, might be de- 
stroyed. 

If this Congress permits continued vast aid to Israel, public and 
private (and it already has amounted to nearly a billion and a half), 
then America will be guaranteeing herself a war. 
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And even rich America, overextended as she is, is in no condition 
to fight a third world war. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Hart. I have 1 or 2 questions I would like to present to you at this 
time. 

‘Do you believe that the Soviet Union would like to get control of 
the Middle East? 

Mr. Harr. There is no question of it. 

Chairman Gorpon. Do you believe that the United States would 
be injured if the Soviet got control of the Middle East ? 

Mr. Harr. Without question. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that that is the very reason that we, 
10 years ago, urged against the partition of Palestine. 

We will hold the Arab good will, I am satisfied from talking with 
many Arabs on the ground, if we will simply try to win them back, 
and they can be won “back. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys—— 

Mr. Vorys. Following the questions by our chairman, do you feel 
that Congress should do nothing with reference to the Soviet threat 
in the Middle East? As you point out, Russian ambitions in this area 
originated under the Czars and have continued ever since. 

Mr. Harr. No, I nied not say that Congress should do nothing, 
but I certainly would say that it should pass a resolution much less 
comprehensive than this resolution before the committee. 

Mr. Vorys. What would you have in mind / 

Mr. Harr. Well, sir, I do not have the outline of a resolution in 
mind, but I think that a firm resolution saying that the United States 
would fight to protect the Middle East would, if coupled with a re- 
versal of the policy of the United States toward the State of Israel, 
be effective. 

On the other hand, no matter what resolution is passed by the 
Congress, I doubt very much that it would do more than delay the 
eventual attack by Soviet Russia on the Middle East. 

The Arabs are our only hope because they are the people who occupy 
that country. If we had been half as solicitous for the welfare of 
the Arabs as we have for the welfare of Israel, this problem would 
never have arisen. 

Mr. Vorys. We have been given to understand that Pakistan, Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey, all of which have long borders with the Soviets, are 
concerned for their own security. 

Do you think that, whatever else we do, we should take some steps 
to reassure them and to let the Soviets know that attacks on those 
countries would mean that our Armed Forces might become involved ? 

Mr. Harr. Of course, the only 1 of those 3 countries that I know 
fairly well is Iraq. I have never been in the other two, but I have some 
contacts in them and I am sure we want to reassure them. However, 
it is going to be very hard for their own governments to meet the anti- 
American propaganda that we are helping to stir up among the Arabs 
of those countries. 

When, sir, in all history, did one great nation start out to construct 
a little nation, which from the very start was a festering sore, right 
in the heart of a people that had been friendly to the nations that did 
such athing? I don’t recall any such thing in history. 

Mr. Vorys. C utting off private aid to Israel would mean that we 
would prohibit, for instance, the sale of Israeli bonds in the United 
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States. So far as I know, we do not make a practice of prohibiting 
the sale of foreign securities in this country. 

Would you recommend we stop the sale of Israeli bonds? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir, I would. It is my impression or my recollee- 
tion—I can’t describe his exact wortls, but I think I read that when 
Britain and France invaded Egypt, even the President himself said 
something about the possibility of freezing all Israel assets in the 
United States. It might have been just a passing thought, but appar- 
ently he thought of such a thing as being possible. 

I think we have got to resort to something like that in the interests 
of America—not in the interests of the Arabs. We have had good 
relations with the Arabs, and it is important to us to continue them 
and I think we will. I think we can. But just in the interests of 
America and to avoid a third world war, which would be the great- 
est tragedy that could possibly come to this country. 

Mr. Vorys. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan—— 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Hart, what are some of the functions and the background of 
the National Economic Council ? 

Mr. Hart. The National Economic Council was started in 1930, 
Congressmi in, as the New York State Economic Council, following 
a 3-year legislative investigation into the effects of high taxation. 
We thought taxation was high in those d: ays but “We “hadn't seen 
nothin’ yet.” It was formed for that purpose. Its sphere of opera- 
tions were limited to the State of New York. 

By 1936 we began to see evidence that the main force opposing what 
we were trying to do—namely, bring about economy and to reduce 
the regimentation of private enterprise—was communism. 

Mr. Furron. Would you repeat that, please? I am sorry but I 
didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Harr. I say, the forces opposing what we were trying to do 
were nothing in the world but Communists, and we promptly said so. 

Immediately we began to be attacked by groups all over the country, 
by groups that were Communist inspired, if not actually Communist, 
and within a year or two we had members i in every State of the Union. 

In 1943 we changed our name to the National Economie Council, 
to conform with the facts. We have been active down here ever 
since then. 

Mr. Morcan. From your statement I gather you feel Israel is the 
main cause for unrest in the Middle East ? 

Mr. Harr. I think it is, without any question. 

Mr. Morgan. You feel that stopping all aid, all private and Govern- 
ment aid to Israel, would stop the advance of international com- 
munism in the Middle East? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I will put it this way: If we don’t stop the aid to 
Israel, I think nothing can stop the Soviets. I think there is grave 
danger that nothing can stop the Soviets from winning over the Arab 
peoples. 

I don’t think it is too late, even now, if we stop this fantastic scheme 
of trying to build up another state 5,000 miles from our own shores. 
I think there would be time to win back the Arab good will. 

Mr. Morgan. Do you really believe that Zionism is a world move- 
ment ? 
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Mr. Harr. There is no question about it. I assumed that was taken 
for granted. You find Zionists in every country. 

Churchill boasted on a number of occasions that he was a Zionist. 
And the Zionists are not limited by any means to the coreligionists 
of the Zionists. 

We have many Zionists in this country who are Christians, and 

rhaps others of no faith whatever. But there is no doubt in my 
mind but that it is a world movement and political Zionism is aiming 
for world power. 

Mr. Morcan. Has your organization always opposed all foreign 
aid or have they approved of the mutual security program ? 

Mr. Harr. We have not strongly approved foreign aid. We have 
been discriminatory. We believed in the foreign aid given Greece 
and Turkey. We believe in the foreign aid given to Spain. We 
think the foreign aid sent to Britain built up the Socialist government 
of Britain and kept the Socialists in power there. 

We think the foreign aid sent to France, from what we can make 
out, went into the strongboxes of a great many already well-to-do 
French people. 

Mr. Morgan. Do you approve of foreign aid sent to Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. Harr, I think that has been a great mistake. 

Mr. Morean. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Bolton 

Mrs. Boiron. I am sorry, I missed so much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
no questions, 

Chairman Gorpon, Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hart, you say: 

We believe, too, that that part of American foreign policy that has led America 


to intervene in the affairs of the whole world has been one of the greatest fac- 
tors in promoting this. Soviet ambition. 








That is, the Soviet ambition to conquer the whole world. 

Do you think the international Communists would have had that 
ambition if — had been no American foreign policy ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I don’t think they would have satisfied their ambition. 
I think if Roosevelt had not sent Harry Hopkins to Moscow to beg 
Stalin to accept what became 11 billions of dollars of foreign aid, I 
think probably Russia would have collapsed, would have been knocked 
out by Hitler, or he might have knocked Hitler out; but both countries 
would have been exhausted. 

That money came out of the taxpayers. Allofus. All of you gen- 
tlemen. All the rest of us. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Then do I understand you correctly, you believe 
that American foreign policy, perhaps over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, is responsible for the international Communist’s desire for con- 
quering the whole world ? 

Mr. Harr. I think I would put it stronger than that, sir. I would 
say that American foreign policy with its giveaway program, as it is 
called, is what has made communism as strong as it is today, and it 
would have very possibly fallen by the wayside if we had been more 
restrained. 

Mr. Carnauan. Then you feel that American foreign policy has 
sustained the Communist’s desire to conquer the world ? 

Mr. Harr. Decidedly. 
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Mr. Carnauan. You also in your statement say, “We welcome any 
forehanded action by the Congress.” What do you mean by “fore- 
handed”? 

Mr. Harr. Perhaps “forwardlooking” might have been a little 
better, although I think that word means about the same. 

Some expression by the Congress that we will use force, if driven to 
it, would perhaps be useful, but only, I think, if we change our policy 
with respect to the chief cause of the trouble in the Middle E ast, 
namely, the fact that we have driven away the friendship of the Arabs, 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that the resolution we are considering 
would be beneficial to both Israel and the Arab nations? 

Mr. Harr. I think it would be chiefly beneficial to Israel. 

Mr. Carnanan. And would have no benefit to any of the Arab 
countries ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, to the extent that we spent a great deal of money 
in this Arab country and that Arab country, it might temporarily 
buy time. But the rancor in the minds of the Arabs would remain, 

Mr. CarnaHan. Would you recommend a program of assistance to 
the Arab countries of the Middle East ? 

Mr. Harr. If after thorough investigation some assistance program 
could be formulated—in the form of loans, not grants—that might be 
worth considering. 

Mr. CarnaHan. You suggest also that this resolution should have 
a time limit. What time limit do you suggest ? 

Mr. Harr. I have no time limit in mind, Congressman, but I would 
say a very modest time limit. Very modest, indeed. 

Mr. Carnauan. That might mean what—1 year, 2 years, 3 years, 
5 years? 

Mr. Harr. I would say not over a year. To watch it and see what 
happens. I think the resolution as a whole is entirely too compre- 
hensive. It isan abdication of power by the Congress. It is an abdi- 
cation by this committee of its power over foreign affairs. That is 
what it seems to be to me. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Do you believe the Congress can abdicate its consti- 
tutional powers through the adoption of a tesolution ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes; I think that is true. I don’t know whether you 
have seen this book “Inside the State Department” by Bryton Barron, 
who was an official there for 26 years and then was dropped out because 
he opposed the deletion of any material in the Yalta papers before they 
were put out, and he makes clear the power exerted by the State De- 
partment, not only over the Executive but over even the Congress. 

Take the matter of the instructions of the Congress to publish the 
Yalta papers and the papers of other conferences. He gives in great 
detail how the State Department substantially threw those instrue- 
tions in the wastebasket. And even when they put out one volume of 
the Yalta papers, which is the only volume I think has been put out 

over a good many years, they deleted some of the most essential things. 
They didn’t think the American people or even the Congress could ‘be 
trusted to see those statements. That was about it. 

Mr. CarnanAn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Zablocki. 
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Mr. Zastocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a few brief 
quest ions. 

Mr. Hart, you are unequivocally opposed to the resolution ? 

Mr. Harr. In its present form, yes, sir. 

Mr. Zaniockt. Do you have particular concern about the economic 
or financial portion of the resolutiont The economic assistance pro- 
visions to the Middle East area ? 

Mr. Harr. Do you mean am I interested in that? 

Mr. Zasvocki. Are you disturbed about the economic aid portion of 
the resolution ¢ 

Mr. Harr. My chief concern about it is, if unaccompanied by any 
cutting off of the aid to Israel, it would practic ally guarantee us a 
war. 

Mr. Zastockt. Would you be in favor of the resolution if the aid 
would be used to promote economic and political stability of the Arab 
States ? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir, because I don’t think you can buy them. 

Mr. ZaBLock1. How would you suggest th: at we promote economic 
stability and a political stability in that area 

Mr. Harr. As I mentioned a moment Nadir I think, I think a 
resolution showing—— 

Mr. Zasiocki. Just by cutting off aid to Israel ? 

Mr. Harr. Under certain circumstances we would use force there, 
and then by judicious loans—and loans, not grants—to those coun- 
tries that we believe could use them. Provided we could afford: to 
make the loans and I don’t know how much longer this country is 
going to be able to make loans. 

Mr. Zaxnockt. I have one other short question: Is it not true that 
the State of Israel is the only democratic nation in the very center of 
that area ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t say that, sir. I have never been in Israel. 
I have been ail around it—in Lebanon, i in Syria, in Jordan, in Iraq, 
and in Egypt—but I have never been in Israel, I couldn’t get a 
visa to get in since I was going to the Arab countries. And it seemed 
best. not to go. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I have been in the Arab States and Israel. 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t say—from what I have heard of Israel and 
what I have read of Rabbi Elmer Berger’s book, and that book 
written by Alfred Lilienthall, who have both been in Israel as well as 
all the Arab countries—I wouldn't say that Israel is a democratic 
country. The American Council for Judaism, which opposed the 
setting up of Israel, has 20,000 courageous members, who hold Amer- 
ica as their only political allegi: ance. 

Mr. Zaniockt. Nothing surpasses personal observation. No fur- 
ther questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. What area do you think the Middle East comprises 
when you speak of the Middle East? Aren’t you speaking of the 
Middle East, actually, as being the Near East? Is your definition 
of the Middle East the same as this resolution? Does the term go 
as far as India and Pakistan, so that the Middle East might be said 
to cut off at Singapore? 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t say that the common understanding of 
Middle East would go evén as far as Pakistan. I think it means 
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those Arab countries in the Levant: Egypt, Lebanon—Israel, of 
course, is in the Middle East—Jordon, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Turkey, 
and possibly Iran; but Iran and Turkey, of course, are not Arab 
countries. 

Mr. Fuuron. The State Department has no official definition of the 
Middle East and this term is not official terminology. It is anew term 
for the United States, borrowed from former British usage. As a 
matter of fact the Middle East has been used lately in the sense of 
going clear to Singapore. 

Mr. Harr. I didn’t get you, sir. 

Mr. Fuuron. The term has been used to cover nations clear to 
Singapore. 

If this resolution is to extend out of the eastern Mediterranean 
area, would you say Israel wouldn't be the key to that type of Middle 
East area, if it does run clear to Singapore? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I wouldn't think that the Middle East would go as 
far as Singapore, but it is just a question of what definition you want 
to use. 

Mr. Futron. So the bigger the area of the Middle East, the less 
factor Israel is to you, is it not? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I don’t know, but I think the ambitions of those 
who are promoting world Zionism are practically boundless. 

‘Mr. Funron. Now you said that Israel would be a world power 
within 10 years. 

Mr. Harr. I said that Kenneth de Courcy said that. 

Mr. Fuxton. Well, what do you say ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, he has information far greater than I. It would 
not surprise me if it did. 

Mr. Furron. Here is Israel with 1,750,000 people, for example, 
There is Egypt with 22 million, Jordan with 1.5 million, there is 
Lebanon with 1.4 million, and Syria would have about 3.5 million 
people. That would be about 28,400,000 people, total. 

The Arab world actually contains many more countries than that, so 
it amounts to about 40 million people as against 1,750,000 in Israel. 

Why do you think that Israel is such a great threat to the Arab 
world or can be a world power so soon, when there is that tremendous 
adverse population already against them? Or why would you think 
that Israel would be such a great threat in the world of economics and 
power and would hurt the United States if it became a world ower, 
when the United States with 169 million people has a $416 billion 
rate of national income, gross national product, during the current 
fiscal year? Or, for example, the State of Israel is just as big as my 
own county back in Pennsylvania, and we in our area pay $1,250 mil- 
lion worth of Federal taxes every year, and that is larger than the 
gross national income of Israel. 

Now let us put it into context. Aren’t we getting this so-called 
threat of Israel you mention, just a little bit out of size? 

Mr. Harr. I don’t think so, sir. In the first place, the dollars you 
are talking about are, of course, depreciated dollars. Forty-eight 
cents or whatever the dollar is worth, today. 

Mr. Furton. No, they are not 48 cents, sir, they are 52 and a fraction 
cents. They are Eisenhower dollars. 

Mr. Harr. The last I heard it was getting down below 50 cents. 
You asked why I am afraid, Congressman. 
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Mr. Fuvron. It appears to me you are exaggerating it, at certain 
ints, vou see 

Mr. Harr. lam afraid for this reason. That those who are pushing 
the scheme of world Zionism are a very bold, imaginative people who 
do not hesitate to intimidate or try to intimidate anybody that they 
want to influence. I am reliably informed that much of the money 
they have collected from private citizens to send over there has been 
literally a out of them. 

Mr. Fuvron. But look at this. You believe in the Bible, certainly, 
in the ¢ Id Testament. You know it was sometime between 1440 B., ¢ 
to 1308 B. C. that the Exodus occurred, when God had Moses lead 
the children of Israel out of Egypt and for 40 years through the 
wilderness toward this same Promised Land. They buried Moses in 
the Valley of Moab, and he never got there. But it was God who did 
it. it wasn’t the United States, and likewise, it was clear back about 
the reign of King Merneptah, the son of Rameses II, that God de- 
cided that the tribes of Israel should go back to the Promised Land. 
There is evidence the Jewish have been in the Israel area, from 
archaeological records, ever since the year 1267 B. C. There have 
been people of the Judaistic religion in Palestine and in Israel, in more 

less numbers ever since. The fact that these ‘eye le have been 
decimated or fied from persecution in the area, should not be a reason 
against existence of the survivors. 

When Mo: es was the founder of Judaism which has descended to 
Mohammedanism, and to the Jewish religion and Christianity and 
these two great religions are both parts of the same branch, why then 
do you pick a fight between them ‘ hy don’t you try to settle the 
hoht the \ ‘Ly some of us do and ay ely » nid to both of the m and don’t 
discriminate. Why not say, let’s help t them all up the economic scale, 
and say that they are all fine people so we in the United States can 
get along with every people in the Middle East ? Why don’t you 
take that position ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Well, I believe. sir, in the Bible, I - sure, as much as 
you do. As much as all of us do. I respect the Jews for their great 
history in the past but the fact rem: ins that they have not been in 
Palestine, or had not been down to 30 or Lt) years ago, except in or ifli ng 

mbers, for 1.300 vears, 

Mir. Funvon. But for much longer than that they have been there. 
B. C.. that archaeologists date the first known record of 
the Jew in the [srael area. It was God who directed them to go. 
Now Vi hy are you Op pose “| LO (sod’s directi mn? You say we both believe 
in the Bible and now you don’t want to go by it. 

Mr. Harr. No. I think to press their cause there will bring about 
war. It is just what Soviet Russia wants, be Just exactly. Weare 
playing right into Soviet Russia's 2 hands, just as we have so often in 
the last 30 or 40 years. 

fr. Fuuvon. Are you looking at the immediate prospect, that the 
existence of Israel or even her people might cause war that will involve 
the United States’ Therefore you say, that although these Israeli 
pop le have lived in the area now called Israel for a period of 3,100 to 
200 years in varying numbers, that they should not any es ed even 
be permitted to exist there, as the Arab States exist in their ré ‘spec- 
tive areas? Certainly you don’t mean that the people of Israel shoals | 
be removed, or destroyed, as the extremist Arab politicians say ? 
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Mr. Harr. No, sir, but Congressman, the Jews and the Arabs in 
varying numbers, but substantial numbers of both, have lived in 
Palestine amicably and in a most friendly way for 1,300 years. Noth- 
ing happened adversely, they got along perfectly and men of both 
sides say so. It wasn’t until the world Zionist movement under 
Herzl, starting in the latter part of the 19th century, conceived this 
scheme of building up a world power that would have its seat of 
power at Jerusalem, and then they began bringing in these Jewish 
people from various parts of the world, principally central Europe, 
and they forced through the Balfour resolution, which was misinter- 
preted. You know the whole history. 

In other words, it has all been changed, not by the Arabs, who did 
live peaceably with the Jews in Palestine, but by outside Zionist 
influences. 

Mr. Fuuron. Let me finish with this point: When we in the United 
States maintain a policy of being able to move against a possible 
enemy in one-half the time and in one-half the distance, and we main- 
tain foreign bases and have friendly countries where our troops can 
be stationed, why does your organization, then, oppose foreign aid 
of every kind and variety, not only to the people whom you don’t “ 
for example, but also eve nto the people whom you befriend, the Aral 
Why do you oppose it every place? 

Mr. Harr. Well, we don’t oppose foreign aid in every place. As 
I said, we have been glad to see it done in certain places where it has 
been used with great ‘disc retion. 

Mr. Fuuron. But you would give it then to the Arabs and 
the Israelis; is that the fore 

Mr. Harr. What is that 

Mr. Fuuron. You SE give foreign aid, economic or military, 
to the Arabs and not the Isaelis? 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t give it; I would loan it. 

I think we ought to get away from the give away business. 

Mr. Fuuron. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr: Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In your statement you use the word “we” con- 
siderably, “we of the National Economic Council.” Can si “tell us 
who “we” is? 

Mr. Harr. The National Economic Council is a nonprofit organi- 
zation formed under the laws of the State of New York. We have 
upward of 2,000 members in all parts of the country, not a large 
membership. 

We are run by a board of directors of about 30, and an executive 
committee of about 6 or 8. The substance of what I am saying here 
has been prepared very carefully with the consultation of most of 
the members of our executive committee and one or more board 
members. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Now I know Ava as much as I did before. I 
understand you are pretty re luctant to expose the list of contributors 
who furnish you with the wherewithal that makes your organization 
function; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, we don’t give it out any more than any other 
organization gives it out, unless we have to. We were compelled to do 
it by the lobby tester of the late Mr. Buchanan in 1950, and 
thereupon some of our “friends” who didn’t agree with what we were 
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saying promptly proceeded to canvass them, which we think was 
the purpose of the investigation. We had nothing to hide. They 
gradually tried to persuade our supporters to discontinue giving, by 
promise, by threat, or whatever, But I don’t know of any organiza- 
tion who voluntar ily offers the list of those who contribute. We are 
not ashamed of anyone who contributes. Nobody contributes but 
Americans. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, in view of the past history of 
this organization before the Congress, and in view of the definite 
anti-Semitic tone it has taken, and anti-British and anti a great many 
friends of the United States, I just want to say that I am going to 
examine this paper very care “fully, and if I find my position on this 
resolution coincides with the position of Mr. Hart in any instances, 
Jam going to reevaluate my position pretty carefully. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, in the light of the ecclesiastical and 
historical erudition of my colleague, Mr. Fulton, I am struck dumb. 
I have no questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fuitron. Would you yield a moment, Mr. Byrd? 

Mr. Byrp. I shall be glad to yield to my distinguished friend, Mr. 
Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. May I say to Mr. Hart I did appreciate the exchange 
and hi firm answers. I fel t he : ans wered APO fia ont Benne Fe vie Ww. 
and I credit him with an honesty of purpose. While his views did 
not coincide with mine, nevertheless I respect his statement of his 
views. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Hart, do you believe in trying to uplift the 

andards of peoples who desire ‘to be free all over this world? 

o Me Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. You do? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Morano. Do you agree with me that the standard of living 
of the Israelis was at a very low point in 1947? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I don’t know much about what the standard was 
then; but most of them, of course, were newcomers. They were prob 

ably getting started. 

But as for the standard of living before the Israelis began to come 
in, before the Zionists came in, the standard of living in Palestine 
was, on the whole, fairly good. ‘They had a big tourist business, and 
[ understand it was very good. I had never been there then, but so 
Iam told. 

Mr. Morano. Your testimony talks about the squalor. It says here, 
“In 1948 700,000 Palestinian Arabs, most of whom were living in 
squalor,” and so on. ; 

Mr. Harr. Yes. Many of those people, before they were driven 
out, were people of means. They had jobs. They owned their own 
farms, their own houses, many of them. And the squalor is to be 
found in the Arab countries in the refugee camps which they have 
been obliged to live in, this six or seven hundred thousand of them. 

[ visited some of those camps. 
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Mr. Morano. You v ild agree, then, that you want to Uj ift the 
standards of living of the e peoples all over the world, and that would 
include the Israe lis and the Palestinian Arabs and all the other Arabs 
in the pas lle East 

Mr. Harr. W or he State of Israel is something that we ve con- 
oes and it is a thorn in the {i 1 of 
the United States and 
| 


% + re . . . . 
Mr. Morano. That is not my question. I am 1 bout 
y = ] ® d 44 2 y 1} S . 
whet! ier 1 IS a thorn In the nesh: Lt am ta King ab l! i I e, 


You said in the beginning you wanted to uplift the s'andards of 
living of peoples all over the world. Now you don’t want to refute 
that statement or re it, do you ¢ 


Af ry , j a) E *. 1 ed : 

Mr. Hart. I do want to withdraw it, but I am cer‘ainly except- 
: 1 ] ] a Ae _ Pty , yy 1.1} - . | aur 
me tne peop! le who invaded that country and forcibly have driven 


out the peop! 


Mr. Morano. Do you know anything about the Jordan develop- 
ment plan ? 

Mr. Harr. Ina aaa way. 

Mr. Morano. What generally do you believe it includes? 

Mr. Harr. W ell. i xht there, as I understand it the great opposi- 
tion to that comes from the fact that the Arabs are so nettled with 
having the Israelis, who have seized their own 


ople who lived there for centuries 


£5 erties—and many 

of them came from Palestine and are now ae * Fora 1n—that that 
is the oreat obstacle that we have had in tryin to get that scheme 
through 

Mr. M RANO. We have ome Christiar shrine in Palestin Se ] uve 
we not ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Of course 

Mr. Morano. You wouldn’t want us driven out of there, would 
you! Or have our Christian shrines destroyed and the people taking 
care of them driven out ¢ 

Mr. Hart. The Chri s ] » been driven away fro ome of 
their s ines 1n -Jerus | t « them ai , the ee lan side 

Mr. Morano. By whom 

Mr. Harr. By the Israeli 

Mr. Morano. I never heard that before. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think that statement is open to loubt, that 
question of yours 
Mr. Me RANO. But the point | “am tryin oe TO make 1S. Vi ul say that 
you wot ld like to lift the standards of liv ing ot pe yple all over the 


world, and yet you would want to cut off private money from this 
country or any other country from going into an area where it can 

1 to uplift the standard of living and block progress; is that 
what you want to do? 

Mr. Harr. [ will say in answer to that that so long as we permit 
these huve sums to be sent over there—which is all that keeps the 
State of Israel] solng we may expect continued trouble with the 
Arabs, and we may expect t 
with them. ; 

Mr. Morano. Let’s get to that for a minute. You say in one ple ace 
in your statement that the Russians are making headway hecause 
of the creation of Israel; is that right? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I believe that. 


be us 


ie Soviets to continue to make headway 
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Mr. Morano. You say that communism is making headway be- 
eause of that fact ? 

Mr. Tlarr. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. And they are trying to get control of that area be- 
eause of that fact? 

Mr. Ilarr. Because we have driven the Arabs into the hands of the 
Soviets. 

Mr. Morano. In the next paragraph you say, “Russia both under 
the Czars and the Sovie’s has long had its eyes on the Middle East.” 

Mr. Harr. That is true. 

Mr. Morano. “Has long wanted a warm-water port and has long 
soueht to cut the lines of communication to the Orient.” 

When you say, “long sought,” I assume you mean a k before 1947 ? 

Mr Tarr. It goes back 200 or 300 years, part of 1 

Mr . Mor \NO. “Isn't your statement in ceoosiaiah or in conflict ? 


I [O all. Tome ntioned those desire sof Russia, whether 
une) s or under ‘he Soviets, because we had those to reckon 
with, any Then we went to work and by reaching in and setting 
up Ww! i n ] SO ib rred by the Arab ~ We nave acd led one 
more R m which 1s perhaps enot gh to tip the seal 


Mr. ! RANO, W hose ide did the-Avabs fight om i World: W ar Il? 

‘Mr. Harr. They were on the British side, after Lawrence of Arabia 
rounded them up. 

Mr. Ifays of Ohio. That is World War I. 

Mr. Morano. I didn’t ask you about that. I asked you about World 


\ty. Harr. I think it was mixed in World War IT. 

Mr. Morano. Whose side was Israel on in World War II? 

Mr. Ifarr. Well, Israel didn’t exist the: 

Mr. Morano. Didn’t they have a force fighing on the side of the 
allies 

Mr. Harr. They might have had a small unit, but I think you will 


find that the Arabs also had some troops fighting on the allies’ side. 
I think it was very mixed, then. 


Mr. Morano. Whose side were the Arabs on when Mussolini in- 

vaded Ethiopia ¢ 
ir. Harr. Frankly, I don’t know. But then England didn’t have 
the nerve to do anything. 

Mr. Morano. On what basis do you make the statement that Israel] 
is not a ones 

Mr. Harr. Well, what is a democracy, Congressman ? 

Mr. Morano. I am asking the questions. You are on the witness 
stand. 

Mr. Harr. But what is a democracy? There are as many defini- 
tions almost as there are people who try to define it. It means a 
government by the whole people. We know perfectly well we don’t 
have government by the whole people. 

Mr. Morano, You want people who are free all over the world to 
keep their freedom ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, but that isn’t done under a democracy. 

Mr. Merano. Do you want to enlarge the areas of freedom all over 
the world ? 

Mr. Harr. Of course. 

Mr. Morano. Then your answers are contradictory to what your 
statement says here. 
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Mr. Harr. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Morano. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Selden—— 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hart, whether or not this issue should have beea raised is 
debatable, but the issue wis raised when the President requested this 
resolution. Under these circumstances, and should Congress fail 
to act on the President’s request at this time, in your o pinion, what 
effect would that have on the nations principally aifected by the 
resolution, both our a ends and our enemies 

Mr. Harr. Well, I assume the ‘ ongress will take some action in 
response to the President’s reque: 

Mr. Sevwoen. Would you favor such action ? 

Mr. Harr. I would favor some acti nh. in a reserved Way. 

ae SELDEN. In other words, you would favor generally the reso- 

ution except for the time limit on it? 





"i Hart. No, I think it is entirely too broad. I think it is an 
abdication of power by the Cor ngress 

And as for it bel Ins left to the P resid {to decide when this re solu- 
tion shall expire, when he denis that conditions are all right, we 
might wait a very long time indeed, 

1 don’t think the ( ‘on ore sho ld abdicate all its part of the power 
inthe ques stion of whether ‘th ‘re is to be peace or a And I think 
this is one of the times when Co ngress ought to act and stand up. Of 
course, it is more true with the Senate; but nevedtiiel ess this 1s some- 


thing that is to be a joint resolution. I think it sie ‘es the problem 
right squarely be ‘fore the Congress: what is the Congress going to do 

bout the Middle East? Is it going to let the present situation drift 
as it has been drifting 

Now when you think of it, Congressman, the only money, the only 
help that most of those refugees, of whom there are 600,000 or 
700,000—the only help they. get, as I mentioned in my paper here, 
is 9 cents a day, which comes from the United Ni itions. That money 
has to be stretched pretty tar to give them anything. That has gone 
on for nearly $ 9 years No wonder it is a sore. 

Mr. Sevpen. Let us put the question this way, then: Suppose Con- 
gress passes a resolution that is so different from the President’s 
request that it has no real resemblance to it. What effect do you think 
that would have? 

Mr. Hart. [assume Congress would not pass a resolution that would 
be so at variance with the President’s ideas that it would not have 
some effect, but I don’t think the Congress is going to do.any good 
just by giving the President whatever he wants, because sometimes 
he wants too much. I am not talking about this particular President; 
1 am talking about any President, any Chief Executive. 

I think the Chief Executive of the United States has had too much 
influence in foreign policy. We think that the provisions of the con- 
stitution that give to the Congress, certainly the power of the purse, 

ind in the case of the Senate, the power of advice and consent, I think 
th 1ey have been too much ignored. 

Mr. Seupen. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Chureh—— 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hart, your organization started out against high taxes; is that 
true ¢ 
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Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuvurcn. Do you include in your appeals now the anti-Semitic 
expressions that you have expressed here this morning? Has your 
organization changed its fundamental character, and do the people 
who subscribe to it know of your position on this issue ? 

Mr. Hart. Mrs. Church, that doesn’t wor ry us at all. 

Mrs. CHorcr. What doesn’t worry you, sir? 

Mr. Hart. This fear that some of our supporters will think we 
are anti-Semitic. 

And TIT would just like to challenge that word. What on earth 
can the word “anti-Semitic” mean when we are talking about the 
Arabs and the Jews, both of whom are Semites, one just as much as 
the other. Ilow can you be anti-Semitic there. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would accept the correction in semantics. I was 
using the term in its popular usage, perhaps because of my amaze- 
ment at the extent of your feeling on this matter, when you yourself 
have never been to Israel. 

My dicatio n was not meant to be in any sense insulting, sir, and 
Lh ope ° \ a will not so take it. 

Mr. Harr. I realize that. But while I have never been in Israel, I 
have baie all around its frontiers, and in the Jordan part of Jerusalem. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. The point is this: I had not realized until this morn- 
ing that you had this violent feeling, anti-Israel, and I was merely 
asking whether or not all of those who contributed to your organiza- 
tion shared your. felis ng, whether it was made a basis of common 
sympathy, “consciousness of kind,” as professor Giddings used to say. 

Mr. Harr. Mrs. Church, I think they all feel the same, and I 
think there are a multitude of people in this country who feel the 
same way. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. The other day the recent Secretary of State made 
a remark here—I refer to Mr. Acheson—that I thought indicated a 
realistic approach to the problem. He said it was not a question 
any meena IT am paraphrasing loosely—of whether or not the 
State of Israel should have been established, that we had to look upon 
it as an entity which actually existed. 

And I would like, if I might, sir, to go a little bit beyond what 
you have said. You think that no further aid should be given from 
this country, public or private, to Israel. 

Do you think that the Government could actually cut off the private 
donations that are given by Jewish people in this country out of 
their sympathy and devotion to Israel? Has the Government a right 
to do that ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, certainly, in the national interest. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Do you mean that a law could be proposed—I do 
not say that it could be passed? Do you think that it would be con- 
stitutional for a democracy to legislate against private giving to any 
cause which people wish to give to? 

Mr. Harr. I think that could be done in the public interest, and 
I think the public . ould support it. 

May I say, too, I don’t think we are a democracy. That is that 
same old question. I think we were designed to be and still are a 
republic with a division of powers. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I think that most of us still want it to be. I think 
that we can agree on that one point. 
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But, sir, if you went beyond your proposal here this morning of 
cutting off all aid, private or public, it would indicate an attempt to 
deny existence to Israel; cg rip it? Do you not think that Israel 
would cease to exist? And, if so, could you possibly justify what 
would happen to the thousands of ae who have gone there in hope, 
through no fault of their own, and were urged to do so, and who have 
accomplished so much in that country? How can you possibly oblit- 
erate from your mind anything of the human element involved ? 

Mr. Harr. I think this country can and should do anything of in- 
terest to the national survival. We are getting close to a question of 
national survival, overextended as we are everywhere, on every side, 
We have a threat now of more great spending fields to be opened. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. The question is not only one of overextension. I am 
wondering whether you are not attacking something which is basic to 
our concept of freedom. 

Mr. Harr. I can answer your question, Mrs. Church, by telling you 
of an American diplomat, and naturally I cannot and will not tell 
his name, but who knew the Middle East and who told me this. He 
said, “Israel is not a nation. Israel is a contraption that is kept going 
by the money collected in New York, London, and Joh: nnesburg.” 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That might be his description of it, but assuredly not 
mine. 

Mr. Harr. So it isn’t as though this was a young nation that started 
out and was doing wonderfully well; it is still largely supported in a 
most artificial way. 

Mrs. Cuvurcu. Its viability is probably assured by what comes, but 
let me assure you this: If you had been to Israel as I have been, no 
matter with what feeling you went, you eae not come away with 
anything but a sense of respect, respect for the courage, not neces- 
sarily agreement with their policy—I am not urging that on you— 
but respect for their courage and 1 respect for what they have done 
under even so much of a free system as they have, to prove that our 
American system can be made to work, the free-enterprise system. 

If you go into weighing points of this and points of that, that is one 
thing. But if you go into Israel today, I do not think even you, sir, 
could come out with a feeling that you could sacrifice human beings 
who have accomplished so much, and I think Mr. Zablocki would 
agree, that you would stand with them for the kind of freedom that 
we would like to see them obtain. 

I think that I would be untrue to something that I believe in myself, 
if I did not urge you to reconsider your willingness to sacrifice 
hundreds of thousands of human beings, which your argument. cer- 
tainly lends itself to do. 

Mr. Morano. Would you yield? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Hart, you say that America is a Republic and 
therefore you are for this Republic. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Then you ought to be for Israel because Israel is a 
Republic, too. It says so, “the Republic of Israel.” 

Mr. Harr. Soviet Russia is the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
too. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Hart, may I just finish by saying this: I would 
not want you to think that any of us fail to see the basic problem ; 
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but we still hope wisdom will be given, if prayerfully asked, to help 
us to find a solution that will accept the situation as it is and somehow 
or other do away with the animosities, at least, obliterate them to the 
extent that opposing peoples can learn to live together. Very frankly, 
I — that you will reaxamine your position on this. 

Mr. Harr. Well, Mrs. Church, I have given my position a great deal 
of thought, and I shall certainly continue to consider it. But I 
realize perfectly that to cut off aid would mean hardship on many 
ae iduals. But the alternative may be the wrecking of the Ameri- 

‘an Republic. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think the first interpretation of the action which 
you recommend naturally would be that we were indicating weakness 
on our part rather than strength, That is something for us to think 
about, too. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Pilcher 

Mr. Piwcner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hart, do you think that this worldwide Zionism is any threat 
to the independence of tw country ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Pircuer. Does your organization believe in the United Nations ¢ 

Mr. Harr. We are not ps ticularly favorable to the United Nations. 
The United Nations has led to war and will lead to more wars, in our 
opinion. 

Mr. Pivcner. Would you be in favor of this country pulling out 
of the United Nations? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, at the right time. I don’t think it is doing us any 
good whatever. It was our associating with the United Nations that 
led to our ultimate defeat in North Korea. It is a sort of screen be- 
hind which things go on that the American people can’t see. Perhaps 
Me smbers of the Congress can’t see everything that goes on. I don’t 

think the United Nations, sir, can continue and survive, with the 
Seat Republic surviving, too. 

Mr. Pricuer. Did your organization agree with the foreign policy 
of the Roosevelt administration ? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir, not so far as it got us into war. 

Mr. Pircner. How about the Truman administration ? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir; not so far as it got us into the Israel war. 

Mr. Pruwcurr. Does it agree with the foreign policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration ¢ 

Mr. Harr. In some respects, but in some respects not. 

Mr. Pircuer. Do you think that the bases we have scattered all over 
the world are any protection to us against Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Harr. Of course, they are supposed to be. Some of them are 
and some of them are not. But, when I see the Icelanders come out 
and tell us to get out after we have mi n there for a few years on their 
invitation, and we actually were ready lonhienths to get out, and 
then somehow they decided they rani us to stay, I wonder how 
many other bases we can be invited to get out from. 

Suppose the Arabs of North Africa could take umbrage in what 
we did or did not do and asked us to get out. Are we going to fight 
to stay in? 

Mr. Puccuer. Well, if we said we are opposed to the giveaway that 
people call mutual security and foreign aid and cut that off entirely, 
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how would we maintain these bases we have scattered around the 
world? 

Mr. Harr. Well, of course, I thought you were speaking of the 
economic features. 

Mr. Pruwcuer. I am talking about the protection of the United States 
from Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Hart. I wouldn’t say that we could certainly make a wholesale 
withdrawal from these bases, but I am more afraid that we will get 
thrown out as, for instance, in Iceland, than I am that we will with- 
draw. Weare terribly overextended around the world with our troops, 
In the event of war a good many problems would arise, I take it. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Well, war is bad, but isn’t slavery under international 
communism worse than war? 

Mr. Hart. Yes; it would be. We have been opposed to communism. 
We were called cranks back in 1936 when we started talking about the 
dangers of communism. We think it is a danger that is infinitely 
greater today. 

One of the things we have to do is not necessarily spend so much 
money but try to get some friends. The money we have scattered 
around the world hasn’t bought us many friends. We have seen many 
insti ances of that. That is all the greater reason why it is a pity that 
we should throw away the arian ete ship of the Arabs accumulated over 
a tentury, and in effect issue an invitation to Soviet Russia to come 
ae th e Middle Fast. 

Mr. Pricuer. You don’t think that our mutual security program 
has helped raise the standards of living of people in other places of 
the world? 

Mr. Harr. It may have, but it has been at the expense of inflation 
here in the United States. That story isn’t told yet. 

Mr. Prucuer. Aren’t the majority of the people of the United 
States much better off aH iy than they were 25 or 30 years ago? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, but with the increasing inflation and the threat of 
greater debt we are in oie at difficult position here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What about the President’s statement that in- 
flation has been checked? You say it is increas ng 

Mr. Harr. It was checked over a period of 2 or 3 years. 

Ir. Hays of Ohio. In his State of the Union message he said it had 
been checked. I assume he meant up to that day. 

Mr. Harr. If you measure the inflation by the figures for the prices, 
the cost of living, I think that in the last half of 1956 inflation grew 
some. Maybe since then it has been extended. But here we have been 
having the most tremendous business activity. We don’t know how 
long that is going to keep going. a are living on borrowed money. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. O’Har: 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Hart, I unde a ind that you are advocating that 
we should go out and win some friends; is that your thought ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. You are suggesting that the best way for us to win 
friends is to cut the throat of Israel; did I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Harr. Well. I wouldn’t put it that way, but I think we are cut- 
ing our own throats by——— 

Mr. O'Hara. No. I want to know, is that what you are advocating, 
cutting the throat of Israel? 
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Mr. Harr. You are contending, sir, if America’s support was with- 
drawn, Israel would collapse. 

Mr. O’Hanra, Let’s get down to some simple language. Is that what 
you are advocating, cutting the throat of Israel ? 

' Mr. Harr. No, I wouldn’t put it that way. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Hart, you represent 2,000 Americans? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. And you have 2,000 contributors ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. And they come from all over this great country of 
ours ¢ 

Mr. Harv. That is right. 

Mr. O’Hara. Would you say there are more than these 2,000 Ameri- 
cans who agree with you? 

Mr. Iflarr. A great many times that number. 

Mr. O'Hara. But as far as you know, basing your estimate on the 
number of persons who have declared themselves, only 2,000 Ameri- 
cans agree W a h you? 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t agree to that. 

Mr. O'Hara. The 2,000 have proven their agreement by giving 
you a little money ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you send out circulars periodically asking for 
donations / 

Mr. Harr. Yes 

Mr. O'Hara. And on those donations you have come down here to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. Is that your means of making a livelihood ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, as a matter of fact, | have come down here on my 
own expense. I may be reimbursed sometime, but we are not rich by 
any means, 

Mr. O'Hara. Tam —_ y nore question respectfully: Have you any 


other means of livelihood, o r than anti-Semitism 

Mr. Harr. A few directors fees , and a few more things lke that; 
not much. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Hart, I think your being here and having been 


listened to so pat ien tly and respectfu hy | by this committee, whose i >m- 
bers I would say are not in agreement with you, is symbolic of our 
deck racy. The distinguished and brilliant Congresswoman, Mrs. 
Church, did try to lead you to sinner’s bench but you ducked grace- 
fully but with much determination. I have no questions. 

Mr. Harr. And I would not agree that I have come to the sinner’s 
bench or to the penitent’s bench. 

Mr. O'Hara. IT hope you do before it is too late. 

Mr. Harr. No. 

Mr. Futron. Would the gentleman yield to clear up a question 
there? 

. ga Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Furron. I believe there was a question inadvertently put to 

you a3 at you didn’t hear fully. You were asked if you had any other 
livelihood or means of making a living other than, I believe it was 


stated, anti-Semitism. 
Mr. Harr. No, I didn’t hear that. 
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how would we maintain these bases we have scattered around the 
world? 

Mr. Harr. Well, of course, I thought you were speaking of the 
economic features. 

Mr. Prvcuer. I am talking about the protection of the United States 
from Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t say that we could certainly make a wholesale 
withdrawal from these bases, but I am more afraid that we will get 
thrown out as, for instance, in Iceland, than I am that we will w ith- 
draw. Weare terribly overextended around the world with our troops, 
In the event of war a good many problems would arise, I take it. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Well, war is bad, but isn’t slavery under international 
communism worse than war? 

Mr. Harr. Yes; it would be. We have been opposed to communism, 
We were called cranks back in 1936 when we started talking about the 
dangers of communism. We think it is a danger that is infinitely 
greater today. 

One of the things we have to do is not necessarily spend so much 
money but try to get some friends. The money we have scattered 
around the world hasn’t bought us many friends. We h: ave seen many 
instances of that. That is all the greater reason why it is a pity that 

we should throw away the fr iendship of the Arabs accumulated over 
a century, and in effect issue an invitation to Soviet Russia to come 
into the Middle East. 

Mr. Prcuer. You don’t think that our mutual security program 
has helped raise the standards of living of people in other places of 
the world? 

Mr. Harr. It may have, but it has been at the expense of inflation 
here in the United States. That story isn’t told yet. 

Mr. Pucuer. Aren’t the majority of the people of the United 
States much better off today than they were 25 or 30 years ago? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, but wit! h the increasing inflation and the threat of 
greater debt we are in really a difficult position here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What about the President’s statement that in- 
flation has been checked? You say it is increasing. 

Mr. Harr. It was checked over a period of 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In his State of the Union message he said it had 
been checked. Iassume he meant up to that day. 

Mr. Harr. If you measure the inflation by the figures for the prices, 
the cost of living, I think that in the last half of 1956 inflation grew 
some. Maybe since then it has been extended. But here we have been 
having the most tremendous business activity. We don’t know how 
long that is going to keep going. We are living on borrowed money. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Hart, I understand that you are advocating that 
we should go out and win some friends; is that your thought ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. You are suggesting that the best way for us to win 
friends is to cut the throat of Israel; did I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I wouldn’t put it that way, but I think we are cut- 
ing our own throats by——— 

Mr. O’Hara. No. I want to know, is that what you are advocating, 
cutting the throat of Israel? 
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Mr. Harr. 
drawn, Israel would collapse. 

Mr. O’Hara, Let’s get down to some simple language. Is that what 
you are advocating, cutting the throat of Israel ? 

Mr. Harr. No, I wouldn't put it that way. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Hart, you represent 2.000 Americans? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. And you have 2,000 contributors ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. And they come from all over this great country of 
ours ¢ 

Mr. Harr. That is right 

Mr. O'Hara. Would you say there are more than these 2,000 Ameri- 
cans who agree with you? 

Mr. Harr. A great many times that number. 

Mr. O'Hara. But as far as you know, basing your estimate on the 
number of persons who have declared themselves, only 2,000 Ameri- 
cans agree with you? 

Mr. Harr. I wouldn’t a, 

Mr. O'Hara. The 2,001 
you a little money ¢ 
~ Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. Do you send out circulars periodically asking for 
donations / 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. And on those donations you have come down here to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. Is that your means of making a livelihood ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, as a matter of fact, 1 have come down here on my 
own expense. I may be reimbursed sometime, but we are not rich by 
any means. 

Mr. O'Hara. Tam asking this question respectfully: Have you any 
other means of livelihood, other than anti-Semitism ? 

Mr. Harr. A few directors’ fees, and a few more things like that; 
not much. 

Mr, O'Hara. Mr. Hart, I think your being here and having been 
listened to so pati ently and respectfully by this committee, whose mem- 
bers I would say are not in agreement with you, is symbolic of our 
democracy. The dis tinguished and brilliant Congresswoman, Mrs. 
C hureh, did try to lead you to sinner’s bench but you ducked grace- 
fully but with much determination. I have no questions. 

Mr. Harr. And I would not agree that I have come to the sinner’s 
bench or to the penitent’s bench. 

Mr. O'Hara. [hope you do before it is too late. 

Mr. Harr. No. 

Mr. Fuvron. Would the gentleman yield to clear up a question 
there? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. I believe there was a question inadvertently put to 
you that you didn’t hear fully. You were asked if you had any other 
livelihood or means of making a living other than, I believe it was 
stated, anti-Semitism. 

Mr. Harr. No, I didn’t hear that. 


‘ee to that. 
She proven their agreement by giving 


« 
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Mr. Fuuron. I thoug it that should be called to your attention. J 
think you are ahswering the question on what you heard: Did you 
have any other means of making a livelihood other than appearing as 
a witness for your organization, or working for your organization. 

Mr. Harr. I am obliged to you, sir, for cal lling that to my attention, 
I didn’t hear the remark about anti-Se mitism. 

Mr. Furron. There is no criticism, but my comment is aimed at 
fairness. 

Mr. Harr. As I stated to Mrs. Church, we think the word “anti- 
Semitism” is utt erly . rion We are for America and for the 
preservation of An erican Independence, and we think it is in great 
jeopardy. \s matter of fact, 90) percent of the work of the National 
Economic Council has not] hing to do with Zionism or [srael. We deal 
with many subjects, both in our Economie Council publications and 
in appearances before congressional committees. ; 

Mr. O’Hara. I thank the gentleman from Pennsvlvania for pi tting 
that in the record because I would not want the witness put in the 
wrong hght. I would not try to trick him into a confession. Your 
answer was an acknowledgment that you are practicing and preach 
ing anti-Semitism. Now, if you are not, clearly you should have an 
opportunit y toclear yourself, to get off the hook. 

Mr. Harv. Well, Congressman, I think eter g 
an insulting remark, in view of what 
Let me say to you that there is no such thing as anti en lf you 
mean “anti-Zionism,” why not say that! . 

Mr. O’Hara. It is not my tho whit hor has it ever been the practice 
of this great committee to accord to any wiiness any less than a 
courteous and fidence hearings 


o 1 th: il wi LV is really 


l 
| have said about anti-Semitism. 


o, I must confess. POneD, that I 
did resent your suggt sstion that good men and women. amo ne them 
constituents of mine, were not within: their rights and wit] i the 
boundaries of good morals, in cont ributi hg their mone \ to keep Israel 
free. 

Mr. Harr, May I say ahead of Israel and any other country in the 
world we place a e United States of America. We are for that first. 
And it is time that this country gave more attention to its own secu- 
rity and its own independence. If we don’t, I think we are going to be 
in grave danger. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do you yield, Mr. O'Hara, just for one question / 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You commit your semantic acrobatics. Let me 
say “anti-Jewish.” You don’t have trouble differentiating between 
“anti-Jewish” and “anti-Israeli.” 

Mr, Harv. I didn’t : 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You talk about the semantics of anti-Semitism. 
To get away from any possibility of misunderstanding, would you 
say that you are not anti-Jewish and not anti-Israeli / 

Mr. Harr. I would certainly say I am not anti-Jewish. We have 
many Jewish supporters and friends; men hike—not that he is a 
supporter—Alfred Lilienthal, who has written the book, “What Price 
israel.” Have you read it, sir? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. ae L have not. 

Mr. Harr. It would be illuminating to you. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That may be, but it is one of those I have 
missed. 


ret that. 
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Mr. Harr. Another book by Rabbi Berger, Who Knows better Must 
Say So. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Are those books those that you send to the 
Congress every once in awhile, that you pay for and send without 
any cost ¢ 

Mr. Harr. We don’t send any books to the Congress. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You don’t send any at all ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I don’t think we ever have at any time. Every Con- 
eressman gets our Economic Council letters. 1 think you recognize 
them. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. My staff knows what to do with them. 

Mr. Harr. I didn’t hear that, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Lam familiar with what they look like, although 
1 don’t see them any more. My staff knows what to do with them, 
and they don’t nite r me with them. 


Mr. Harr. Mi hairman, | would like to say again that I am not, 
and never have caen anti-Jewish. I know few Americans who are. I 
liave Jewish friends and for years had a Jewish partner. The Eco- 
nomic Council has Jewish members. However, 1 am unequivocally 
anti-Zionist, as are many of my Jewish eae Some members of this 
comniitiee seem not to differentiate between Jews and Zionists, but 
there is a world of difference. The Zionists are dedicated to promot- 
ing Israel, while non-Zionist Jews have America as their only 


allegiance. 

Chi — GorDON. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrar. I have no questions, sir, but as a member of this 
siailthee I am very glad to get the benefit of your thinking. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Byrd 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Hart, let me say that while I do not agree with all 
of the premises in your statement, and while I disagree with most of 
your conclusions, I want you to know that I, as one member of this 
committee, do not impugn your patriotism, nor do I ee your 
sincerity of purpose or your honesty in presenting your views 

[ think that you have every right to state your opinions as an 
American citizen, and it takes a great deal of courage to present 
them as you have today. 

There is justification for some of the things you have said. 

May I say again that you have done a good job of it. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Will you yield to me for about a half a minute, 
whoever has the time ? 

Mr. Founrarn. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if we are under the 
5-minute rule ? 

Chairman Gorpon. We are under the 5-minute rule. 

Mrs. Borron. May we stay under the 5-minute rule. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. Fountain has the time. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think it is a fact that everybody on this com- 
mittee thinks you have a right to say whatever you want to say, but in 
view of the fact that we have allowed you to come here and take 
nearly 2 hours’ time be dios the committee to air your views ae 
I may violently disagree with most of the things you say, I don't 
think that Mr. Byrd meant—-and if he did, I w ant to clear my posi- 
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tion—that we don’t think you have a right to say it. I just wanted 
through my questioning to try to point out what I consider to be some 
rather weak positions that you have taken. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hart, do you believe that Zionism is a religion ? 

Mr. Harr. I didn’t know there was a religion called Zionism. 

Mr. Fascetx. Do you believe it is a political ideology ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Fascety. Do you believe that communism is a religion? 

Mr. Harr. It might be called so. 

Mr. Fascet. Do you believe it is a political ideology ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. Do you believe that either a religion or ideology can 
be extinguished by killing the people who believe in it’ 

Mr. Harr. I am not advocating killing anybody. 

Mr. Fascetu. I didn’t say you were. I merely asked you for your 
opinion on whether or not an ideology or religion can be extinguished 
by killing the people who believe in it. 

Mr. Harr. Not necessarily. It probably helps at times. 

Mr. Fascety. Helps at times to extinguish it or perpetuate it? 

Mr. Harr. I think sometimes killing the advocates of a religion fre- 
quently helps the religion. 

Mr. Fasceitzu. To perpetuate the religion and not to extinguish it? 

Mr. Hart. That is the whole idea of the prophets of old and the 
early Christian martyrs. 

Mr. Fascetu. Do you believe that economic and political instabil- 
ity in other nations in the world creates a potential problem to the 
security and independence of the United States of America ? 

Mr. Harr. Not necessarily; no. There was insecurity in many 
other countries in the world for centuries. There never had been any- 
thing else. We got along; in fact, we grew. We grew because of 
our marvelous system of government. 

Mr. Fascetz. Then you believe, sir, that the United States of 
America, as long as it is economically stable and politically stable, 

regardless of what happens to any of the people in the rest of the 
world, can survive? 

Mr. Harr. Well, I think that is a different question. 

Mr. Fascetu., That is the converse. 

Mr. Harr. I think we probably can if we will mind our own busi- 

ness enough so that we don’t go broke trying to save the whole world. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is restating the same proposition. 

Mr. Harr. In other words, sir, my thought is, what America has 
done, the great service it has done has been the example it has set. 
An example of freedom and the ability to render that example is now 
being placed in jeopardy. 

Mr. Fasceiy. By expenditures of money ? 

Mr. Harr. By overextending. 

Mr. Fascetn. By expenditures of money and political intervention 
in other places in the world? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetz. Let us examine your statement for a moment on 
page 1. 
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Arab diplomats have pointed out that the only deterrent to Israel imperialist 
ambition is the fear of Russia. 

Do you and your organization also concur in that statement ? 

Mr. Hart. I think there is a great deal to that. 

Mr. Fascexu (reading) : 

Therefore, if the United States neutralizes Russia in the Middle East, this 
to the Arabs would mean giving Israel the green light to attack her neighbors 
and extend her domain from Suez to the Euphrates. 

That statement presupposes the existence of Russian power in the 
Middle East as of right now; is that not true? 

Mr. Hart. There is no doubt that Russia has infiltrated to a certain 
extent, especially in Syria, of course. 

Mr. Fascett. You mean by achieving some power in the govern- 
ments that exist there ¢ 

Mr. Harr. In Syria, maybe, yes. Yes. I think it is a growing 
danger. 

Mr. Fascery. But it is not a thing which you would definitely say 
exists in full at the present time as your statement would seem to 
presuppose ¢ 

Mr. Harr. No; I do not think it exists at the present moment as 
much as it can exist and, of course, our object is to try to stop it before 
it gets too far. 

Mr. Fascety. Well, what interpretation do you put on the fact that 
Israel along with France and Britain was requested to pull out of 
the area after they have made an attack ? 

Mr. Harr. | have not had the full explanation of that, Congressman. 
Maybe you know, but it certainly has been a messed-up situation. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Well, I just wondered what you thought the position 
of the United States was in view of that fact and in view of the state- 
ment which you have just made in your testimony. 

Mr. Harr. I suppose that when we called on them to withdraw, be- 
cause of our great prestige, because of the hope of further financial 
help, they thought they had better do it. I guess that was it. 

Mr. Fasceiz. So it might not be such a green light as you seem to 
indicate ? 

Mr. Hart. Well, yes. I think it would be a green light but I am 
quoting some of these Arab diplomats. 

Mr. Fasceixi. Well, you concur in the statement so I just wondered 
how you felt. 

Mr. Harr. I simply say there is probably something to it. 

Mr. Fasceti. Now you go on to say— 
if this resolution were adopted the chief cause of dissension in the Middle East 
would still remain utterly unaffected by anything authorized by this resolution, 
and you are speaking of the State of Israel, and then you propose that 
all aid would be cut “both governmental and private” to Israel which, 
as I understand your theory would then cause Israel to cease to be 
a factor—to use your own words—would build up the Arab States, 
would drive them back out of the Soviet arms and put them right 
back into our ane Is that a fair paraphrasing of your positions? 

Mr. Harr. I do not think that what the Arabs fear is the Israelis as 
of today but they think with continued and probably increased aid 
from the United States, the Israelis will want to expand and occupy 
a great deal more of the Arab lands. They are crowded now, where 
they are. 
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Mr. Fasceii. How is that a fair assumption in view of the fact that 
Israel has concurred and is withdrawing in the present attack ? 

Mr. Harr. That may be just a tactic that has been decided upon. 
Perhaps Israel is afraid. Perhaps Israel was afraid of that intima- 
tion the President made when he said something about possibly freez- 
ing Israeli assets here in the United States. 

Mr. Fascety. All right, sir, now let us ask another question: Now 
Jet us assume what you have advocated has actually taken place and 
that is that all aid to Israel has been withdrawn and that Israel has 
ceased to exist as a factor. Do you honestly believe that the Russians 
would cease to be interested in the Middle East? 

Mr. Harr. No; not entirely, but I think it would probably tip the 
scale in favor of the Arabs staying with us. 

Mr. Fascerti. Do you mean numbers of people or armies or mate- 
rial wealth, or just what do you mean / 

Mr. Harr. I am talking about the thinking of the Arab people. 
The fear, the sentiment, whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you honestly believe what the Arab thinks would 
keep the Russian out of his country ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, if it were enough. 

Mr. Fasceri.. Without arms? 

Mr. Harr. I repeat, I do not think we can hold the Middle East 
against the Soviet Government if we continue to antagonize the 
A rabs. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Well, sir, now that presupposes, because we are talk- 
ing about great principles and ideals—that the United States would 
arm all of the Arabs in order to keep the Russians out of the Arab 
countries. 

Mr. Harr. Well, we could not arm all the Arabs. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you agree they are certainly not armed now? 

Mr. Harr. Two or three of the countries have already refused any 
aid from us, as I understand it. The Arab countries 

Mr. Fasceti. And are getting it from the Russians? 

Mr. Harr. I do not know, maybe that is it, but they would rather 
get it from us, I am certain of that. 

Mr. Fascetit. Would you agree that if what is done, according to 
what you suggest, that there would still be a great deal of doubt left 
probably a lot more than there is now—that anything would be 
accomplished ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I do not believe there would be a great deal of doubt 
left if we would stop aiding Israel. I think the Arabs would no 
longer if they were convinced that we were not 
any more, I think the Arabs would be convinced 
friends, as we were for a long time. 

Mr. Fasceiu. I do not know what greater assurance you could give 
a country than to call off an attack on the country, that you mean to 
be fair, impartial, and friendly. You want to go one step further 
than that, which I do not comprehend. What further assurance do 
you have to give people than to say you have an international body, 
you have an international police force, and in addition to that you 
have a country that has been your friend for over a century, as you 
say, which has stepped in and said, “Now let us stop this attack and 
let. us sit down and see if we cannot work it out.” 

What more evidence of friendship do you want ? 
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Mr. Harr. Have you been in the Middle East, have you been in these 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Fasceti. No, sir; I do not have to go anywhere to be logical. 

Mr. Harr. I know there is a great deal in that but the Arabs have 
a perfect obsession with the idea that Israel is going to be built up 
from the rear, from the United States and from other countries, and 
it is going to be built up into a government that will overwhelm many 
of the Middle Eastern countries, and they have no liking for that. 

Chairman Gorpvon. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin—— 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hart, do I take it you at least agree there should be some sort 
of a resolution wherein it is stated that the United States will use 
force to defend Middle Eastern countries against overt, armed 
aggression ¢ 
~Mr. Harr. Of course, that is not what the resolution is. It must 
be aggression by a Communist dominated country, 

Mr. Corrin. Would you agree with a resolution that said that we 
should use force to defend a country against overt armed aggression 
without naming whom the aggressor might be ? 

Mr. Harr. Not unless something were done about the aid to Israel. 

Mr. Corrin. And assume further that we stop all aid to Israel. 
Would you go along with a resolution—-— 

Mr. Harr (interposing). I think now you are approaching it, s 

Mr. Corrin. Now assume that that is done, that we stop all aid to 
Israel; that notwithstanding that, Israel somehow manages to exist 
as a nation. Assume further that a country around Israel becomes 
obviously dominated by communism, or assume that it is dominated by 
its own nationalistic urges but nevertheless aggresses against Israel. 

Now with a new resolution that you would favor along with stopping 
aid to Israel, would you say that then we should carry that resolution 
out and go to Israel’s aid with our Armed Forces ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Well, I think that if aid were withdrawn from Israel, 
that Israel would, just as I have said in my statement, cease to be a 
factor. 

Mr. Corry. Don’t change the ground rules, Mr. Hart. I say as- 
suming by greatest intestinal fortitude it manages to survive as a 
nation sufficiently long to be attacked by someone else. Do you think 
we should then go to Israel’s defense 

Mr. Harr. That would depend, Congressman. ‘That would depend. 
That is something the committee should consider. I think there are 
a great many supposes in that and it is rather hard to answer them. 

Mr. Corrin. If you were to make the decision at that time it would 
not be a very happy decision for you to make, would it ? 

Mr. Harr. Well, as I say, there are so many ifs and supposes in 
that that it is pretty far ahead. 

Mr. Corrix. But under your resolution as you would like to see it, 
that is still : . possibility, that this country would find itself helping 
with its Ried Forces to defend a country which you would like to 
see wither on the vine by the cessation of our economic aid. 

Mr. Harr. I think it would be best for that whole area, if it did. 

Mr. Corrin. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Farbstein—— 
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Mr. Farestern. No questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Hart, for your statement. 

We will call on the next witness. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, very 
much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Our next witness is Mr. Carmen, national com- 
mander, Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CARMEN, NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Carmen. My name is William Carmen. I am the national com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, 
My home is in Newton, Mass., and the national headquarters of our 
organization is located at 1712 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Allow me, first to express my appreciation to this committee for 
the opportunity to appear in behalf of our organization and to express 
our views with regard to House Joint Resolution 117. 

Let me begin by saying that we support the proposals in House 
Joint Resolution 117, designed to develop economic strength of nations 
in the general area of the Middle East for the purposes of maintenance 
of their national independence and improving their living standards. 

We further support the proposal to authorize the President to em- 

ploy the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems necessary to 
Se ure and protect the territorial integrity and political independence 
of those nations, requesting aid against armed aggression from any 
nation controlled by international communism, particularly in the 
light of the proviso in House Joint Resolution 117, that such employ- 
ment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations of the United 
States and the Charter of the United Nations. 

We are likewise in wholehearted agreement with the proposal to 
authorize appropriations for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
economic aid and the military provisions embodied in the resolution. 

If the situation in this area had not disintegrated to the point where 
it presently is, these proposals might be enough to acc omplish the pur- 
pose designed. Unfortunately, however, the situation in the Middle 
East has been allowed to deteriorate to a point where these proposals 
are not enough. Communism can never gain a foothold in a healthy 
political organism. The fact that it has been able to make the head- 
way that it has in this area is because of the conditions which have been 
allowed to exist. The conflict in the Middle East within the last 2 
months has demonstrated the fact that the Sinai Peninsula was in- 
tended to become a staging area for a Communist base in the Middle 
Kast. The threat of Soviet volunteers in itself exposed a basic flaw 
in the thinking and implementation thereof on the part of the free 
world, a flaw which, in our judgment, this resolution if properly im- 
plemented will go a long way to relieve. There are many problems, 
however, in this area which cannot be solved by the measures the reso- 
lution presently provides. 

Actually, the resolution will in the sense in which it has been defined 
by the Secretary of State create a wall around the Middle East. Re- 
liance on walls, as demonstrated by history, has been unfounded. 
Take, for example, the Maginot line of the French and the Great Wall 
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of China. Each created a delusion which ultimately resulted in dis- 
aster. A wall is not enough. The problem always is what is per- 
mitted to exist behind the wall. It is behind the wall that we must do 
everything within our power to make the area a healthy, a vital, a 
dynamic one, an area of peace where the peoples within it will have 
equal opportunity, each family to have enough bread, a decent place 

in which to live, and in which the fundamental rights to life, liberty, 

and the pursuit of happiness are to be the right of all. It has been 
demonstrated that the chief source of friction in the Middle East 
has been the inability of the nations in the area to establish a way and 
a standard of living which would permit the peoples thereof to enjoy 
the fruits of progress as other nations have. Statistics recently pub- 
lished have shown, for example, that in this area the average income 
is the lowest in the world. 

In our judgment, it is essential to realize that no prospect for peace 
exists unless the nations of the Middle East can come to an agree- 
ment—Israel with the Arabs, and the Arabs with Israel. It is, there- 
fore, imperative in this resolution or in any other resolutions 
which the Congress may find it necessary from time to time to enact 
in the implementation of this program, to recognize the necessity of 
dealing with the vital questions, aside from the creation of the wall 
of protection against outside aggression which this resolution as it 


| now stands envisages. 


History shows that the area now occupied by Israel was the road 
between the East and the West, between Asia and Africa, that when 
the use of this road was free and untrammeled, and the nations which it 
served were at peace one with the other, it served as the granary of 
the world. Through their exchange of goods and services one with 
the other, and the development of commerce between these nations 
and the rest of the world, there was established and maintained an 
economy which permitted ‘the highest standard of living in the then 
known world. Today this is the lowest subsistence area on earth. 

At the risk of repetition, I must again call your attention to the fact 
that assurance from Communist aggression from without as contem- 
plated by this resolution does not msure the peace of this area nor 
will it prevent Communist subversion from within. Already appar- 
ently a new weapon has been created by the Communists; namely, the 


_ threat of volunteers. ‘So today we have the infinitesimal Kingdom of 


Yemen threatening to call volunteers from the Soviet countries in the 
pursuit of its qu arrel with the United Kingdom. 

As the nation which was ultimately responsible for bringing its 
moral weight into the scales and thereby securing the passage of the 
United Nations resolution of November 2, 1956, we must recognize that 
that resolution called, in addition to the withdrawal of the Israeli 
forces and the British and French forces from Egyptian territory, 
on the Egyptians themselves to meet certain conditions which they 
have not yet met. Notwithstanding the armistice agreement of 1950 
and the tripartite agreement of 1950, Egypt has continued to declare 
that a state of war exists between herself and Israel and pursuant to 
that declaration has denied Israel the use of the Suez Canal and the 
Straits of Tiran. 

This resolution which you are considering must recognize the fact 
that one of the responsibilities of the United Nations and of the United 
States, as a member of the United Nations, is to bring about a realiza- 
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tion of an actual status of peace and freedom of navigation in accord- 
ance with international law so far as international seas and canals 
and straits are concerned. A failure to recognize this fact, and an 
enactment of the resolution with only the provisions therein con- 
tained, can result only in the perpetuation of the status quo, a status 
of undeclared war, of unbalanced budgets, of the use of the limited 
resources of these nations in an arms race rather than in developing 
a better standard of living for their peoples. 

We submit this earnestly for the consideration of this committee, 
In taking this position, we believe that we voice the sentiments of the 
veteran community of the United States. 

In our statement of a vy issued shortly after the commencement of 
hostilities in the Middle East in October 1956, we pointed out that the 
major questions in our mind were, Will the i in the Middle 
Kast increase or decrease the Soviet Union’s influence in that area? 
We asked what would be the United States future foreign policy in 
relation to the Arab world and Israel. We questioned whether democ- 
racy, as re presented by Israel, would lose or gain ground. We asked 
whether the United Nations would gain in power and prestige by its 
actions in the Middle East. We took certain definite positions. We 
supported the action of our Government and the United Nations in 
their efforts to bring about a real peace in the Middle East. We 
stated that we stood by Israel in its effort to negotiate a real and last- 
ing peace with its neighbors, and we deplored the closing of the Suez 
Canal to ships of any nations. 

At their annual conventions, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the American Legion took certain positions with regard to the denial 
of the use of the facilities of the Suez Canal to any nation and de- 
( lared that such denial was not consistent with world peace and with 
the obligations imposed by the Charter of the United Nations. 

What I have discussed and the suggestions that I have made thus 
far deal primarily with the future. I have deliberately refrained 
from discussing the present situation, particularly the present mani- 
festations of Communist practices including some borrowed from the 
Nazis. 

We are witnessing a revival of the practices of the Nazis from 1932 
to 1938, a practice which in subsequent years resulted in genocide, 
This was the pattern which preceded Hitler’s attempt for world con- 
quest. Henchmen of Hitler, of Goebbels, and of Goering, have been 
identified as the Kgyptis in advisers. This technique, as we now know, 
was adopted by the Communists in their anti-Semitic campaign which 
resulted in the murder of thousands based simply on the fact that they 
were Jewish. Is Egypt to be the scene of another Buchenwald and 
Dachau’? Can the world, can the United States, witness this with- 
out calling for an immediate cessation of these practices? Are pe ople 
to be de sported i in the fashion which Egypt is presently deporting the 
Jews resident in that country for generations, deprived of everything 
they own and thrown on the charity of a world? Remember that 
all doors are closed to them exc ept one gore And how consistent 
is it to allow this practice to continue, and, at the same time, permit 
Egypt and the other Arab nations to say, as they have said since 1948, 
that Israel must be destroyed ? 

submit that while this resolution may not have as its primary 
objective the relief of this condition, it cannot be consistent with the 
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future peace of this area and the world to permit these deportations 
and deprivations and threats of genocide to hang over the heads of 
these people. Some way must be found for the will of the world as 
declared by its instrumentality, the United Nations, to become 
effective. 

Chairman Gorvon. ‘Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Carmen. As I said before, we will recess until 2:30 when the mem- 
bers will present their questions to you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., in room 1301, New House 
Office Building, Hon. Thomas S. Gordon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorvon. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of this morning’s meeting. 

Mr. Carmen, will you resume the witness stand? As you know, this 
is the period for questioning by the members. Iam sorry that many 
of the members are detained, but we will carry on with the ones who 
are present this afternoon. 

Mr. Carmen, I have a question: What can the Congress say in some 
resolution which will bring about peace between Israel and the Arab 
states? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Carmen. I would like to suggest, whether it be in a resolution 
or whether it be an act by the President of the United States, or from 
the United Nations, I think that generally the end result might be 
some kind of a conference which would be convened at which we ‘would 
have representatives of the State of Israel and the Arab nations and 
where the United States might take the lead, or the United States 
might take the lead through its ambassador in the United Nations and 
try to resolve some of the differences at the peace table where we have 
been so instrumental. 

I might make reference, as a matter of fact, to House Jomt Resolu- 
tion 600 which was introduced by a member of this committee, by 
Congresswoman Edna Kelly; and I would like to make reference also 
to a telegram that our organization submitted to the President with a 
similar suggestion. We hope that such a conference will be in the 
offing in the not too distant future. 

Chairman Gorpon. Do you believe that a statement of the United 
States’ policy on the right of Israel to ship through the Suez Canal 
would help in solving the differences between Israel and the Arabs? 

Mr. Carmen. I certainly do. I feel very strongly that passage 
through the Suez Canal and every other intern: ational waterw ay in the 
world is the right of every nation, including Israel, of course, but every 
nation. 

I think that should be the recognized right of every nation of the 
world. 

I think the few major differences which are still unsettled between 
the representatives of the nation of Israel and the United Nations, are 
by and large with relation to waterways: The Straits of Tiran and the 
Suez Canal. I think these probably are more than 50 percent of the 
problems of the moment. 
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Israel’s lifeline is shipping out of its northern ports and its south- 
ern port, each of which is pretty much restricted, one by the blockad- 
ing of the straits, the other, by blockading of the Suez Canal. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carmen, I am glad to hear you say that you support the pro- 
posal in House Joint Resolution 117. 

On page 2 you go on to say that many problems are in this area 
which cannot be solved by the resolution as it is presently phrased, 

You then give reasons why. Do you have additional phrasing, or 
ideas that you would write into this resolution as such ? 

Mr. Carmen. I, the members of our organization, and the people we 
represent would like to see brought into this resolution solutions to 
some of the existing problems. In other words, we can talk about 
how we can prevent “problems i in the future, but if we have not solved 
the problems of the past, we may not be coming to the conclusions we 
need for solution of the problems of the future. 

We make reference, of course, to the internal problems. I specified 
one which I think is urgent right at the very, very moment, and that 
is the internal problem within E gypt, the ‘problem confronting the 
Jews who are now being shipped from Egypt, and people, many of 
them, without a country. 

That type of problem must be solved, and I think the thing we just 
referred to, the shipping problem, should become part of this resolu- 
tion. Whether we mention Israel or not, I think there should be 
specific reference to the freedom of all waterways throughout the 
world. We know it isa problem in the Middle East. 

The things that the U nited Nations have asked of Egypt have not 
been followed out, in spite of the fact that we have had a withdrawal 
from Egyptian territory by Britain and France, and the Israelis are 
moving out according to schedule. 

[ think that these things should be brought into this resolution. 
We should get all nations involved to do as the United Nations has 
instructed. 

Mr. Merrow. You have developed no language to cover it ? 

Mr. Carmen. I have no specific language to add to the resolution. 

Mr. Mrrrow. You have mentioned in response to questions, and 
you also mentioned on page 4 of your testimony, the deportation 
that is going on in Egypt. Do you have any facts on that problem! 

Mr. Carmen. I would be glad to ) give you what information I have 

To begin with, I think this is a well-thought out and well-caleu- 
lated program. It goes back many,many months. Asa matter of fact, 
the E gyptian Government, even when we thought that it was pri- 
marily interested in building educational institutions and helping 
all the people of their own country, all of their own citizens including 
these Egyptian Jews, even at that moment they had in their govern- 
mental employ such men as Karl Eichman, a former collaborator of 
Joseph Goebbels, Willy Beisner, a former Nazi S. S. police chief who 
was setting up their internal S. S. program, and Johannas von 
Leers, who is a former employee of Goering and who was an expert in 
anti-Jewish affairs. 

These people have for many, many months been setting up the 
program which has now just gone into operation. 
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I have had the opportunity to speak to an individual who has re- 
cently come here from Egypt, an Egyptian of the Jewish faith whose 
business was taken from him and whose family is still in Egypt. 

I have received firsthand a report of the circumstances. It is very 
evident that the plan was well thought out by the Egyptians, that the 
experience of the Germans in eliminating 6 million Jews, were made 
use of. Through this ——— they knew the pitfalls and how to 
try to avoid the errors of the Germans. They have managed to keep 
a hostage out of every family they are shipping out of Egypt, and 
therefore you get great reluctance from any of these people to speak 
too freely out of fear of the lives of the members of their own fi amily. 

Unfortunately, there is no country in the world that has accepted 
these refugees without a country. Those that were nationals of Brit- 
ain, of course, have gone to Br itain. Nationals of France have gone to 
France. It happens that in Egypt there are people who have been 
there for generations and have never become citizens of Egypt. But 
many of those who were Egyptian citizens, and those who became 
citizens since 1800 have had their citizenship taken away from them. 
They are now people without a country. Many of them who had 
citizenship prior to 1900 have had their citizenship taken away from 
them on one false premise or another. They are without a country 
and have nowhere to go, with the exception of Israel. That is why I 
pointed out that when {eyptians talk about eliminating Israel, if they 
eliminated Israel and shipped the Jews out of their own country, 
where then would they go? 

There have been reports from newspaper people, unfortunately 
not too many American newspaper people, but I have read some first- 
hand reports from Swedish newspapermen and others, who have 
spoken of this internal situation. It is very bad. And it is expected 
that within the next year or so all the Jews in Egypt will have left 
that country or will have been forced to leave the country. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have any figures as to how many were in the 
country, how many have lost their citizenship, how many have been 
deported, and so on ? 

Mr. Carmen. To my recollection there were approximately 50,000 
Jews in Egypt. The division was an one-third foreign nationals 
and one-third Egyptian citizens and about one-third people who are 
citizens of noc ountry. 

The exact number who have already been shipped out is not accurate 
because they are being shipped daily, but there have been occasions 
when, within the last week, a shipload of 985 arrived in Italy; so it is 
probably now running into several thousands. And I would judge 
that about a third of these stateless people have either been inter ned as 
prisoners of the Egyptians or have already been shipped out of the 
country. 

Mr. Merrow. You say those who had citizenship in Egypt had their 
citizenship taken away ¢ 

Mr. Carmen. That is right, by decree. As to Jews who obtained 
citizenship since 1900, laws were passed to deprive them of thai 
citizenship. It goes back now over those generations. If they had 
obtained c itizenship during that period, the ‘decree provided a method 
whereby citizenship could be t: iken aw: ay. 

If their families were there prior to 1900 they may still retain their 
citizenship. 
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The people arrested first, of course, were the leaders of the . Jewish 
community of Egypt, the leaders of all the various Jewish organiza- 
tions, the religious and spiritual leaders. Of course, those are the 
people who could protest and were in the best position to organize the 
Jewish community in protest. Those people were rounded up first 
and, of course, it left the Jewish community somewhat without any 
leadership to fight back. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. ¢ Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Carmen, I believe you deviated from your state- 
ment right in the Sasening to say that your organization is one of the 
oldest veteran organizations. Would you care to make a brief state- 
ment for the record concerning your organization ¢ 

Mr. Carmen. Yes: I would be pleased to. 

The Jewish War Veterans was founded in 1896. By virtue of the 
fact that the GAR is no longer active we are now the oldest active 
war veterans organization in this country. 

We represent roughly 850,000 Jewish war veterans, men of Jewish 
faith who fought for our country, and have a membership of some- 
thing just under 115,000 paying members, with posts in some 33 States 
clear across the country. 

I guess the rest of it is in the statement, unless there is something 
specific that you would like to know about the organization. 

Mr. Carnanan. Has vour organization made several representa- 
tions before congressional committees ? 

Mr. Carmen. Yes. Our organization is active in its appearances 
before various committees where we can express the opinions of our 
membership and talk on subjects in which we have major interest. 
We have been strong supporters of foreign aid and have appeared 
through our representatives, our legislative representative who is 
sitting with me here, I believe before this committee. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have an associate with you ? 

Mr. Carmen. Yes, Mr. Bernard Weitzer, who is our national legis- 
lative director. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Weitzer, you made a presentation before the 
Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements? 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. Yes, I did. For a matter of 10 years now, I think, 
ever since the Marshall plan was first proposed and the aid program 
for Greece and Turkey, I have appeared on behalf of our organization 
in favor of those plans and the Mutual Security Pact, NATO, the 
foreign aid programs in the Far East, the SEATO program, and all 
of the programs that were proposed in connection with foreign affairs 
that would help strengthen the security of our Nation and insure the 
peace of the world. 

For example, by vote of our membership I have testified in support 
of the activities of the United States in technical assistance programs, 
both those it conducts through bilateral arrangements with various 
countries, as well as those that are carred out through the United 
Nations. 
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We have appeared as well before the Armed Services Committees 
on scores of defense bills, the Banking and Currency Committee on 
housing and economic policy bills, Education and Labor Committee e, 
Ways and Means Committee, Judiciary Committee and, of course, 
the various Senate committees and House committees dealing with 
veterans’ affairs. 

Our interest is not limited to the particular problem that you are 
considering just now. 

As our national commander’s statement indicates, we feel very 
strongly that this resolution which you are considering fits in very well 
with the pattern of the programs that we have supported, at least 
during my period here of 10 years in Washington, to strengthen the 
economy and security of our country and to insure world peace. 

Mr. Carnanan. Before my time is all gone, I would like to get back 
to Mr. Carmen again. 

I note with appreciation in your statement you say that you are in 
wholehearted agreement with the authorization of appropriations 
to carry on economic aid and military aid in the Middle Kast. 

Do you feel that perhaps economic aid or military aid may be as 
important as the guaranty of the uses of our Armed Forces in the 
area ¢ 

Mr. Carmen. I think economic aid is certainly equally as important. 
I think that economic aid must be shared and shared alike. I have no 
illusions that we should privilege any particular country with the 
economic aid, with the restriction, of course, that they be free and 
independent. 

Mr. Carnanan. You believe that economic development in the area 
will lessen the strain between the Israeli people and the Arab world ? 

Mr. Carmen. I think so. As a matter of fact, I feel very regret- 
ful that the aid that has been given, in a large measure—if I may go 
back to the country of Egypt—has not been used move for the bene- 
fit of their people. If a good part of this money had been spent 
for—and we hear a lot about them—the refugees in the Gaza strip, 
those people who dispossessed themselves from their homes in Pales- 
tine—if money had been spent to educate these people o a better 
way of life, to resettle and rehabilitate them, I am sure that the prob 
lem would have been solved by now. 

Unfortunately, they have been used as a psychological weapon, 


_ been kept in darkness and hunger, to be pointed to consistently as 


one of the doings of the country of Israel. 

Iam certainly in favor of economic aid, 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I don’t believe I have any questions. 

‘hairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I am sorry that I was not here to hear Mr. 
Carmen’s statement. I have just read the statement and I assure 
you that I am very sympathetic and appreciate your contribution. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keniy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too, was unable to 
be here this morning. However, I have had a chance to read your 
statement. I welcome you to the committee an paeetea you for 
your very good statement. 
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Furthermore, I would like to say that T am delighted that you 
mentioned my resolution, House Joint Resolution 600. It is now in 
the 85th Congress as House Joint Resolution 45; so please remember 
the number. It is very important. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Will the lady yield at that point? 

Mrs. Keury. I yield. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. While we are plugging for authorships 
here, I wonder if the gentleman has seen my resolution of last year, 
House Concurrent Resolution 222? . 

Mr. Carmen. On a similar subject? 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. Carmen. I will be glad to read it. 

Mrs.. Kerry. I don’t know whether Mr. Hays’ resolution is iden- 
tical with mine, but if it deals with the solution of the basic problems 
in this area, I will endorse his resolution, too. 

I would like to refer to House Joint Resolution 117, page 2. Your 
organization has endorsed the purpose and the basic ideas in House 
Joint Resolution 117. But do you realize, Mr. Carmen, that as far as 
the action of the United States is concerned that if Israel is attacked 
by Egypt or possibly Syria, unless it was proven that Syria was under 
the control of international communism, that the United States would 
take no action ? 

Mr. Carmen. Yes. I am familiar with that. Of course, I think it 
is important to note that—TI don’t know whether we mentioned it here 
or not—we feel that the supplying of arms, or volunteers, which we 
did mention, I am sure, as far as we are concerned, should be defined 
as aggression under this resolution. 

Beyond that I don’t think we have too much to worry about as far 
as Israel is concerned. It probably is not our problem; it is one for 
the United Nations, if a country is attacked improperly. And I would 
hope our United States would press vigorously for action. 

By the statement of the Israelis themselves and by the proof of their 
performance in the past, they evidently can take pretty good care of 
themselves when they don’t have to contend with a major power 
supplying either arms or men. 

An act of aggression, however, can still be taken before the United 
Nations. And I would assume should Israel be attacked by one of its 
neighbors unjustly, or should one of the Arab neighbors be attacked 
by Israel unjustly, it would come before the United Nations as the 
attack of October 29 did, and would be straightened out by the United 
Nations. 

Mrs. Kerry. Further, I would like to ask you: What do you mean 
by your statement on page 1, that the Sinai peninsula was intended to 
become a staging area for a Communist base in the Middle Fast? 
Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Carmen. Yes. During the Sinai campaign the Israeli forces 
were fortunate enough to move in very quickly. The Egyptians were 
so taken by surprise that they, as you probably know, had insufficient 
time to withdraw their forces and lost a great many troops as pris- 
oners and specifically had absolutely no time in which to withdraw 
any of the supplies that had been stored up on the Sinai peninsula. 

There is a single-track railway, and even if they thought they had 
time certainly they didn’t have the facilities to move out. 
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The result was that along 18 miles of track there were warehouses 
that were captured in their entirety, intact, and they were completely 
full of Russian equipment. 

As a matter of fact, the amazing thing was that they found there 
even such items as blankets and equipment that would probably not 
be used in desert fighting, and much equipment that was of a technical 
nature which could only be used by the Russians, equipment that had 
never been sold to the Egyptian Government, with the technicians that 
were necessary to teach the people to use them. 

There were tanks and heavy artillery captured in that area—in 
storage facilities, that is—that were far superior to that which the 
Egyptians were using; which led one to believe that this was for use 
at a future date by Russian volunteers. I consider that to be a Com- 
munist base, certainly a Communist military base. 

Mrs. Ketny. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Borron. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry to 
have been late. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. There seems to have been quite a number of references 
to the Scriptures this morning, and if I might be pardoned for re- 
ferring to them at this point, I can think of one very appropriate 
passage which says that a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. 

While I haven’t heard your presentation in its entirety, I have had 
the opportunity to read your prepared statement. It was read this 
morning; and [ think yours is a very excellent presentation, as far as 
that goes. Did I understand you to say that your organization is 
opposed to the passage of House Joint Resolution 117? Is that : 
fair question ? 

Mr. Carmen. I don’t think you should infer that from my statement. 
We are in favor of the resolution. I think we repeated our approval 
several times. We would like to see the resolution implemented, of 
course, by including our suggestions. 

Of course, if it came to a choice of accepting it as it is or not seeing 
it passed at all, we would be in favor of the present form being ac- 
cepted. 

I presume that is the reason we have met here, to see whether or not 
you gentlemen might not want to make some proper changes, and we 
have made our recommendations for additions. 

Mr. Byro. I think you are right in your presumption as to the pur- 
pose of our meeting here. Perhaps my impression from your state- 
ment was gotten partly from the paragraph on page 3 wherein you 
state— 
assurance from Communist aggression from without as contemplated by this 
resolution does not insure the peace of this area nor will it prevent Communist 


| Subversion from within. 


So you do differ, then, with the Secretary of State and with others 
who have appeared before this committee during which appearances 
they expressed the opinion that the passage of this resolution would 
insure the peace of the area and would even prevent Communist sub- 
version from within. 

You go on to say that already a new weapon has been created by the 
Communists, namely, the threat of volunteers. 
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I asked Secretary Dulles the other day if the passage of this 1e°olu- 
tion would not be efficacious in dealing with volunteers. He stated, 
if I recall correctly, that any or ganized 1 movement of volunteers would 
be interpreted as an overt act of aggression and of course this resolu- 
tion would deal with such overt acts. 

Then, may I ask you again, you do feel that it is necessary fr ‘he 
Congress to pass, if not this resolution, certainly some kind of resolu- 
tion stating to the peoples of the world that Americ a is ready to use 
its fortunes and its blood to meet and confront and defeat any overt 
act of aggression in the Middle East, do you not ? 

Mr. Carmen. That is right. Yes. Certainly. 

In answer to your question, again I can only repeat, if we had no 
choice but to accept or reject this resolution as it is now writ‘en, I 
would say we must accept it. I say, however, since we do have a choice 
and we can accept it with modification, it is very nice and fine for the 
Secretary of State—and it may be he is correct—that they would 
interpret an organized movement of troops as Communist aggression, 
but why leave it tochance? There may be some question as to whether 
it is organized or unorganized, and I think we should be more specific 
relative to those two factors. The movement of troops—that is the 
movement of volunteers, the movement of any troops in any form, 
providing they are Communist or Communist-st ipplied, and the move- 
ment of arms, Communist made and supplied, or either. 

I think that should be added to this resolution in some form. 

Mr. Byrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Again I want to 
say that the gentleman has made a very excellent presentation. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes; I have a question. 

When the Secretary of State was before us I asked him this question. 
Having in mind the suecess of this propose “cd program, if authorized 
by the Congress, would depend upon its acceptance by the Ar se States 
and upon the cooper: ation in the program by the Arab States, was there 
a possibility that to obtain the acceptance and the esetabion of the 
Arab States, concessions might be made to them not to the interests of 
Israel? The Secreary of State answered that question, I thought, to 
my satisfaction. I would appreciate your comment. 

Mr. Carmen. Of course, that is a touchy subject. We are primarily 
interested in the United States. We represent an org ganization here 
whose members have proved by service to their country, the United 
States, that our primary interest is in our own co: intry. Certainly 
the people in Israel are our coreligionists, and we have an interest in 
them on that account as you gentlemen have an interest in them as 
citizens of a fellow democratic nation. 

We would dislike very much seeing any concessions that would hurt 
their future. I think the primary thing we have oe be concerned about 
would be concessions that would impair democrac For example, a 
concession that might bar them the use of een anal waterways 
which would be against all the laws of free people, is one we would 
oppose. I don’t think that we should allow that kind of concession 
to be made. 

Now there is another kind of concession—and I think that since you 
brought the subject up, we could think about it—and I suppose it 
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migh be considered an un-American concession in a sense—a con- 
cession that was made at one time to the Saudi Arabian government. 
The Jewish War Veterans spoke out against it. That is the con- 
cession which kept from the D! hahran Airbase in Saudi Arabia, the 
American airbase, any soldier or any airman of Jewish faith. We 
felt that was a concession which ought not have been made, because 
it was un-American, because in a sense it committed the United States 
Government to aril ice discrimination against members of the Armed 
Forces who were of Jewish faith. 

I would dislike any such further concession, certainly. Our or- 
ganization has constantly cried out against that particular concession 
as 1t still exists, as a matter of fact. 

Now beyond that I don’t know what kind of concessions you might 
be thinking of. If it is territorial concessions you might be thinking 


of, I think those things might be ironed out best around the peace 
table with the United States Government represented along with 
Israel and the Arab nations. 

Mr. O'Hara. Denial to Israel of the right of use is a discrimination. 
We agree on that, do we not? 

Mr. Carmen. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hara. Can we proceed with negotiation with the Arab States 
looking toward their acceptance of this program and their coopera- 
tion, unless that question is settled / 

Mr. Carmen. No; I think that question has to be settled. I think 
that is primary, and it is prerequisite to the settlement of this whole 
issue. 

Again, the waterways of the world must be free to all nations. If 
the Egyptian Government states bluntly that under no condition 
will they allow an Israeli ship to go through the Suez Canal, I think 
we meet a stumbling block. It is a stumbling block but certainly the 
United States Government should not back down. 

Mr, O'Hara. Would we make any further progress if that should 
be the position taken by Egypt? 

Mr. Carmen. I can repeat what has often been enced before. 
I likened the Egyptian Government, today, to the Nazi Government 
of {] ‘irties. here were those who said you can’t do business 
with Tlitler, » you will recall in the thirties. There were those such as 
Chamberlain who tried to do business with Hitler. I think if we 
have such t natice we have to meet the problem head on. If we can’t 
do business with the Communist Government—that is the whole basis 
for this resolution on if we are going to have the same kind of 
tactics on the part the Egyptian Government, I would say they 
have fallen too Ri aden the influence of the Communists, already, 
and may be we won't be able to do business with them but I would 
certainly want to give them a chance, 

Mr, 0” Hara. I appreciate your remarks and the statement you 
made. I wish to assure you that my questions were asked of you not 
because you are a Jew by religion but because you are an American 
by the life you have lived, and your patriotic heart. I am not a Jew, 
but I am tremendously interested in Israel because I see Israel as a 
democracy in that area similar to our own in our area and I think there 
should be a continuing friendship between Israel and the United 
States. That is not on religious ground but as yours on patriotic, 
sound, American grounds, 
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Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Carmen, I notice on page 4 you made the com- 
ment—and I think you referred to it just then in answering Mr, 
O’Hara’s question—that we are witnessing a revival of the practices of 
the Nazis from 1932 to 1938 and so forth. Then in your next state- 
ment you say— 

Henchmen of Hitler, Goebbels, and Goering have been identified as the Egyp- 
tian advisers. 

I wonder if you would elaborate a little bit on that statement. 

Mr. Carmen. Well, I did in a previous question propounded by 
Mr. Merrow. I will be glad to repeat it for you, though. It is very 
brief. 

We have reliable reports going back many, many months before 
these incidents, which only go back to last October, and to the deporta- 
tions which only go back now 4 or 5 weeks, that in the employ of the 
iigyptian Government are such men as—and we don’t know them all— 
Karl Eichman, who was a propaganda specialist for Joseph Goebbels; 
Willy Beisner, who was a former Nazi police chief with the SS and 
who is quite expert in arresting Jews. He had a great deal of experi- 
ence arresting hundreds of thousands. Johannas von Leers, who is 
a great expert in anti-Jewish affairs and who was the No. 1 man in 
Germany under Goebbels in preparing anti-Jewish methods and 
propaganda and so forth. 

Now these people have been leading the way and have been pre- 
paring the way; and the proof of it is, when the actual campaign 
started not too many weeks ago, many of the errors of the early 
thirties had been eliminated because these people had the experience. 
I mentioned the fact that I have had personal contact and have met 
with one of these refugees who came to this country and whose family 
is still in Cairo, a rather successful Egyptian businessman whose busi- 
ness has, of course, been taken away. 

To give you an idea of their methods, in the first 2 weeks after he 
left he had word from Cairo that if he wanted to come back he could 
come back and run his business and they would give him one-third of 
the profit. A few weeks later, of course, after he told them he was 
not coming back, his business was completely confiscated. 

I understand from authentic reports that for many, many months 
Jewish business concerns, such as the large department stores in Cairo 
that were Jewish owned, had been under study by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and they had even studied the various jobs. When they took 
over the business, they had people all prepared, even to the point of 
buyers and junior executives and executives. They had people from 
their own military forces prepared in these particular jobs, and they 
moved right in and took over the store and kept it operating. 

I also stated that the first people to be arrested were, in addition to 
the business leaders, the leaders of the Jewish community, the religious 
community, and organizational community. The Jewish people have 
a way of being well organized from the organizational point of view. 
They belong to many organizations and are very active in charitable 
and other organizations, and they lead the community to a large 
extent. 

I am sure if there was such a thing as a Jewish war veterans’ or- 
ganization in Egypt, or veterans of Egyptian wars, the leader, my 
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counterpart, would have been one of the first to be arrested, you see. 
It would take away from that organization its leadership. Those were 
the people who were arrested and, of course, the business people are 
the ones who have been deported first in order to get the capital and 
get that which they have left behind. They have had to sign state- 
ments, those that have been anxious to get out of the country, and 
knowing the experience of the German Jews, where 6 million were 
slaughtered, they have been anxious to get out and they have had to 
sign statements that they will never come back to Egypt nor will 
they ever lay claim to any of their possessions that have been taken 
from them. I don’t know whether it will stand up in court eventually, 
but that is, of course, to save the Egyptian Government the reparations 
which the German Government had to pay eventually. 

Mr. Fountarn. What form does your proof take and if you do have 
documented proof has it been turned over to our Government ? 

Mr. Carmen. Are you speaking now of these individual people? 

Mr. Fountain. These former employees of Hitler, Goebbels, and 
Goering. I think it should be of tremendous interest to our Govern- 
ment whether or not these people are or have been recently in Egypt 
advising the Egyptian Government. 

Mr. CarMEN. Well, of course, most of the sources are fairly con- 
fidential, they come, some from diplomatic channels, some are personal, 
some are hearsay from people who have come from that country and 
who know something of what is going on. You meet an outstanding 
businessman who comes from the country and when you do, he ob- 
viously has an idea of what is going on. Whether or not that kind of 
evidence is acceptable would be another matter. 

Mr. Founrarn. Has this evidence, such as you have, or such as has 
been brought to your attention, been turned over to our State Depart- 
ment? We are now engaged in the process of setting policy which 
will affect that area and it seems to me that the State Department 
ought to have the benefit of any such information as might be 
available. 

Mr. Carmen. As a matter of fact, we would think, and Mr. Weitzer 
mentions a good point to me—we would expect and think that our 
own State Department through its Intelligence would have that 
information before we would. We would be very glad to get the 
authentic background of this material and turn it over to the State 
Department if they would like to see it. We have constantly vol- 
unteered to be of assistance to the State Department and to the Pres- 
ident and we do it whenever we think we can be of help. 

Mr. Fountarx. Would you be willing to turn it over to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Carmen. I certainly would. 

Mr. Founratn. Gentlemen, I think the committee would be inter- 
ested in that information. 

Mr. Gorpon. We will be happy to receive it. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceti. The other day in hearings Mrs. Bolton asked this 
question : 

Then in Egypt, do they have any of the leftovers of the Germans who were 
down there training the Egyptian armies? 


Admiral Radford answered: 
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We do not know whether they are there or not. Their time was about up, 
We do not know whether they were kept there or not. We think they were 
being pushed out of the picture by the Russians. 

Are you familiar with the letter written by Philip M. Klutznick 
of the B’nai B'rith organization of January 15 submitted to the 
Secretary of State which said, 

We have recently received a report from a special correspondent of The 

National Jewish Monthly, the B’nai B’rith publication, which tells in detail the 
frightening circumstances of Jews in Egypt. A copy of this report, together 
with prints of photographs which accompanied it, are enclosed. 
It goes on and submits a report. In the report it names names and 
gives pictures of individuals among whom are—commanding the state 
security cadre in Egypt is Lt. Col. Al Nacher who was formerly, or 
is, Leopold Gleim, one-time chief of the Nazi Security Guard. Also 
mentioned is a Lt. Col. Ben Salem who is chief of the political section 
of the state security cadre, secret police, who was formerly Bernhard 
Bender in the German secret police. 

They have, this report goes on to say, established five concentration 
camps in Egypt for Jews. 

Were you familiar with this report being submitted ? 

Mr. Carmen. I am familiar with the fact that it was submitted 
though I didn’t see it. We heard of it, as a matter of fact, yesterday. 
It is dated yesterday, is it not? 

Mr. Fascein. Yes. 

Will your organization join in the request being made by B'nai 
B’rith that our Government investigate these facts and determine 
whether or not they are true and to do whatever we can in order to 
either condemn them or use such moral force through the United 


Nations or otherwise as possible to stop it? 
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r. CarmMEN. I want you to know that when it comes to coopera- 
tion amongst the Jewish agencies, we have an organization made up of 
the 17 major Jewish organizations in the United States and we prac- 
tically always agree in unison on these particular things, particularly 
where our own Government is concerned and certainly with B’nai 
B’rith we are always in accord. 

Mr. Fascetn. Thank you. 

I would like to submit, Mr. Chairman, a copy of this letter I have 
been talking about along with eight photographs for the record, 
which comprises part of the report which was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State. I would suggest, along with Mr. Fountain that 
the committee would be interested in determining whether or not 
these actions are taking place and what we can do about them if 
anything. 

Chairman Gorpon. Without objection, that will be put in the record. 

(The photographs referred to will be found in the permanent rec- 
ords of the committee. ) 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

B’NAI B’RITH, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Park Forest, 11.., January 14, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLEs, 


Department of State, 
Washington, D.C 


My Dear Mr. Duties: B’nai B’rith has heretofore called attention to the 
plight of Jews in Egypt. We are grateful for the inquiries and representations 
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made by our Government in this matter. We must now report that certain 
information on the subject has come to our attention which we regard as terrify- 
ing in its implications. 

We have recently received a report from a special correspondent of the 
National Jewish Monthly, the B’nai B'rith publication, which tells in detail the 
frightening circumstances of Jews in Egypt. A copy of this report, together 
with prints of photographs which accompanied it, are enclosed, 

For reasons of his own personal security, the identity of the correspondent 
must be protected, At the same time, we have satisfied ourselves to the extent 
that it is possible that the material contained in his report is substantially 
accurate. 

In view of the grave situation described in the report, we respectfuly urge 
that our State Department seek a prompt investigation of its statements through 
the resources of the United Nations and our own Government’s facilities. 

We realize the political complexities of the moment. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the immoral conduct of the Government of Egypt toward its citizens 
and residents of the Jewish faith is a matter of world concern. Our Nation’s 
high moral purpose cannot be served unless it is met with some semblance of 
morality by those with whom we seek good international relations. 

The parallel between this report and the incidents preceding World War II 
is too striking to be disregarded. There is every indication that Colonel Nasser 
has for some time been developing a program calculated to terrify and to mulct 
Egyptian Jews, as well as those of foreign nationalities resident in that country. 
The report discloses that anti-Jewish policies were legalized by the Nasser 
government a year ago—or long before the outbreak of hostilities between Egypt 
and Israel in the Sinai Desert. Thus, the repeated assertions by Nasser that the 
events of Sinai and Suez forced this program to be created in the name of security 
appears to be a major falsehood. 

Our compassion for the Jews of Egypt is deepened by a fear that they, not 
unlike the martyrs of the late thirties and early forties, represent the vanguard 
of a determined attack against the free world. We appeal to you, sir, to 
exhaust every possible avenue of the United Nations and of our Government 
to give immediate attention to this critical matter. 

Sincerely, 
PuHILip M. KLuTZNIcK. 

Mr. Carmen. You make an interesting point when you refer to 
Admiral Radford who says the Nazis are moving out and the Russians 
are being moved in. I am sure from a military point of view the 
“gyptians would never let these Nazis go, whom we know, we must 
admit, are experts in military affairs. 

Mr. Fascretn. The admiral was talking about military training only 
and made no reference to security police, and so forth. 

Mr. Carmen. I am speaking of military now and I am certain they 
would never let them go if they did not have equal or better replace- 
ments. It may be that the Russians insist on their taking over if 
they are going to bring in their Russian arms, I don’t know. 

Mr. Fascetz.. Now one other point, Mr. Carmen. From the stand- 
point of intelligence and facts, it would be interesting to know 
whether or not this actually is taking place. 

Che fact is that Jews are either being deported or they are not. 
Che fact is that their property is either being sequestered or it is not. 
Che fact is that they are either being killed or they are not, and frankly 
[ do not think it makes any difference whether it is the Nazis who 
are doing it or whether the Egyptians are doing it, if it is morally 
wrong. 

Mr. Carmen. I agree from the moral point of view. 

Mr. Fasceti. Or from the legal point of view. 

Mr. Carmen. Or from the legal point of view. 

Mr. Fasceti. Therefore it calls upon the United States if we are 
going to take a moral position, to take a position, after we have once 
established the facts as such: is that not correct ? 
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Mr. Carmen. I agree. 

Mr. Fountatn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fascetu. I yield. 

Mr. Fountain. However, if the Egyptians are doing that, such 
might influence me quite a bit in voting on the economic -aid legislation. 

Mr. Fascetu. They are doing it directly or indirectly ‘with the 
Nazis or without them. I think the point is we should establish the 
facts if possible. 

Mr. Carmen. I will make an effort to get as much of the facts to 
this committee as possible in addition to what we have already 
supplied. 

Mr. Fascecit. Thank you very much. We would like to have a 
copy of that B’nai B'rith. I tried to get one today and it just was 
not available. 

Now one other question and I am through. You state that the 
resolution, you would like to see it go further and deal with the 
basic problems i in the area in order to lay down some plan for possible 
settlement in the future. One of those, of course, deals primarily with 
the difficulties between Arabs and Israel. 

Do you think that the United States should support the United 
Nations’ international force in the area and go even further than 
that and say in effect “Look, we are going to slap the wrist of any- 
body who starts any trouble there, until we have some sensible means 
of arriving at a solution, whether it be Arab or Israel.” 

Mr. Carmen. I certainly think that would be, at least, until such 
time as we come up with something final and concrete, the thing to 
do. We know and we have heard from both sides that there have 
been violations of the agreement of November 2 and that we have 
had guerrilla raiders coming over into Israel and there are claims, 
some claims, that there are Israelis going into Egyptian territory. 
It would be, of course, a difficult thing to do, between all the various 
countries, Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt—in addition to FE; aypt. We 
would have to have quite a number of troops. I think if it were 
handled properly we might at least stop this thing, stop this friction 
from developing. 

Mr. Fasceti. In other words, your organization would probably 
support a firm position by the U nited States taken through the U nited 
Nations which would just tell everybody, whether it be an attack in 
force or whether it be raids or anything else, to stop the killing until 
such time as the people can sit down and try to work the thing out. 

Mr. Carmen. That is right, and I am of the opinion that all vet- 
erans organizations would be as the—from my discussions with ev ery 
national veteran leader—I am of the opinion they would all be in 
agreement on that particular action. 

Mr. Fascetz. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin—— 

Mr. Corrix. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Carmen, you made some men- 
tion of a conference, including Israel and the Arab nations with the 
United States, possibly through its representative to the United 
Nations, taking leadership. 

We have heard some testimony to the effect that a conference in the 
immediate future would not be a practicable thing to try to hold be- 
cause of the tensions that do exist. 

What is your feeling on that point ? 
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Mr. Carmen. Well, of course, I think if there were no tensions we 
probably would not need a conference at all. I think tensions are 

ather comparative. And the fact that they may be worse today than 
they were yesterday, in my opinion, makes it all the more imperative 
that we have a conference. I think the question is whether or not the 
people will sit down together. I think that you do not know unless 
you ask. 
" Mr. Corrin. Do you think we should try to initiate a conference 
before we have taken some affirmative action, such as Mr. Fascell has 
outlined, maybe creating a larger United Nations force in that area, 
and it might even ine ‘ude taking a neutral zone for the time being, 
which would consist of land, partly that claimed by Israel and partly 
that claimed by Egypt, and sufficiently broad so that that. force could 
insulate one country from the other. Do you think that that is a wise 
proceeding / 

Mr. CarMeEN. It is probably an excellent proceeding but whether or 
not it could be worked out practically in a swift manner is something 
else again. I have never seen the harm of trying to sit down in, the 
meantime and iron out some of the differences. I do not see why. the 
things could not be done simultaneously. 

Mr. Corrix. Do you have any indication as to what Israel’s attitude 
would be if the United Nations were to decide to attempt to o¢cupy 
a neutral zone with its force / 

Mr. Carmen. Well, I cannot tell you what the Israel Government 
thinks, but from their general statements they have constantly. said 
that they are willing to do anything, or do anything that is reasonable, 
to bring about peace. I think the »y ought to be taken up on. that 
challenge or at least. on that statement and they should be asked. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund 

Mr. Saunp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Mr. Carmen, I thank 
you for your appearance. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL B. JOHNSON, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Chairman Gorvon. Our next witness is Mr. Paul B. Johnson for 
the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

Mr. Johnson, you may read your sté ‘atement or present it for the 
record. 

Mr. Jounson. I prefer to read it, with the chairman’s permission. 

Chairman Gorvon. As you wish. 

Mr. Jounson. My name is Paul B. Johnson, and I am here to testify 
on behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legislation on the 
subject of House Joint Resolution 117, which would | give the Presi- 
dent advance authority to send United States troops “to the Middle 
East and would authorize certain military and economic progranis in 
the general area of the Middle East. 

My views reflect the position of the FCNL, an organization of the 
Society of Friends, or Cakes, which seeks to represent many of the 
concerns of Friends, but which of course does not claim to speak for 
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Mr. CarMen. I agree. 

Mr. Fountarn. Will the gentleman yield ! 

Mr. Fascetu. I yield. 

Mr. Founrary. However, if the Egyptians are doing that, such 
might influence me quite a bit in voting on the economic -aid legislation, 

Mr. Fascenn. They are doing it directly or indirectly with the 
Nazis or without them. I think the point is we should establish the 
facts if possible. 

Mr. Carmen. I will make an effort to get as much of the facts to 
this committee as possible in addition to what we have already 
supplied. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you very much. We would like to have a 
copy of that B'nai B'rith. I tried to get one today and it just was 
not available. 

Now one other question and I am through. You state that the 
resolution, you would like to see it go further and deal with the 
basic problems in the area in order to lay down some plan for possible 
settlement in the future. One of those, of course, deals primarily with 
the difficulties between Arabs and Israel. 

Do you think that the United States should support the United 
Nations’ mennepsianel force in the area and go even further than 
that and say in effect “Look, we are going to slap the wrist of any- 
body who starts any trouble there, until we have some sensible means 
of arriving at a solution, whether it be Arab or Israel.” 

Mr. Carmen. I certainly think that would be, at least, until such 
time as we come up with something final and concrete, the thing to 
do. We know and we have heard from both sides that there have 
been violations of the agreement of November 2 and that we have 
had guerrilla raiders coming over into Israel and there are claims, 
some claims, that there are Israelis going into Egyptian territory. 
it would be, of course, a difficult thing to do. | vetween all the vi ious 
countries, Syria, Lebanon. and Kgypt- in addition to Keypt. We 
would have to have quite a number of troops. I think if it were 
handled pro yperly we might at least stop this thing, stop this friction 
from developing. 

Mr. Fasceuxi. In other words, your organization would probably 

upport a firm position by the United States taken through the United 
Ni tions Which would just tell everybody, whether it be an attack in 
force or whether it be raids or anything else, to stop the killing until 
such an as the people can sit down and try to work the thing out. 

Mr. Carmen. That is rieht, and I am of the opinion that all vet- 
erans organizations would be as the—from my discussions with every 
national veteran leader—I am of the opinion they would all be in 
agreement on that particular action. 

Mr. Fascetn. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Chairman and rr Carmen, you made some men- 
tion of a conference, including Israel and the Arab nations with the 
United States, possibly through its representative to the United 
Nations, t: aking leacde rship. 

We have heard some testimony to the effect that a conference in the 
immediate future would not be a practicable thing to try to hold be- 
cause of the tensions that do exist. 
What is your feeling on that point ¢ 
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Mr. Carmen. Well, of course, I think if there were no tensions we 
probably would not need a conference at all. I think tensions are 
rather comparative. And the fact that they may be worse today than 
they were yesterday, in my opinion, makes it all the more imperative 
that we have a conference. I think the question is whether or not the 
people will sit down together. I think that you do not know unless 
you ask. 

Mr. Corrix. Do you think we should try to initiate a conference 
before we have taken some affirmative action, such as Mr. Fascell has 
outlined, maybe c reating a larger United Nations force in that area, 
and it might even include taking a neutral zone for the time being, 
which would consist of land, partly that claimed by Israel and partly 
that claimed by Egypt, and sufficiently broad so that that force could 
insulate one country from the other. Do you think that that is a wise 
proceeding / 

Mr. Carmen. It is probably an excellent proceeding but whether or 
not it could be worked out practically in a swift manner is something 
else again. I have never seen the harm of trying to sit down in the 
meantime and iron out some of the differences. I do not see why the 
things could not be done simultaneously. 

Mr. Corrix. Do you have any indic ation as to what Israel’s attitude 
would be if the United Nations were to decide to attempt to o¢cupy 
a neutral zone with its force? 

Mr. Carmen. Well, I cannot tell you what the Israel Goyernment 
thinks, but from their general statements they have constantly. said 
that they are willing to do anything, or do anything that is reasonable, 
to bring about peace. I think they ought to be taken up on that 
challenge or at least on ey statement and they should be asked. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Saund 

Mr. Saunp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Mr. Carmen. TI thank 
you for your appearance. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL B. JOHNSON, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Chairman Gorvon. Our next witness is Mr. Paul B. Johnson for 
the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

Mr. Johnson, you may read your statement or present it for the 
record. 

Mr. Jounson. I prefer to read it, with the chairman’s permission. 

Chairman Gorvon. As you wish. 

Mr. Jonnson. My name is Paul B. Johnson, and Lam here to testify 
on behalf of the Friends Committee on National Legislation on the 
subject of House Joint Resolution 117, which would give the Presi- 
dent advance authority to send United States troops to the Middle 
Kast and would authorize certain military and economic programs in 
the general area of the Middle East. 

My views reflect ae position of the FCNL, an organization of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, which seeks to represent many of the 
concerns of Frie mee but which of course does not claim to speak for 
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all Friends, since the democratic structure of the Society does not 
lend itself to the use of official spokesmen. 

My views also reflect personal experience. I have spent over 5 of the 
past 7 years in the Middle East as a volunter overseas staff member 
of another Quaker organization, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, engaged first in directing refugee relief in the Gaza Strip, 
and later for most of 4 years directing a small social and technical 
assistance program in Jordan. 

While I am in no sense an expert on the Middle East, these experi- 

ences have given me a close and person: al view of the life of ordinary 
Arab people, as well as an opportunity to deal, officially as well as 
personally, with government officials in Jordan and in Egypt. I have 
a warm feeling for the Arabs as individual human beings—and fre- 
quently human beings in distress and confusion of mind and spirit. I 
have, further, an extremely strong feeling that increased understand- 
ing of the background of the Arabs, their societies and their problems, 
isa necessity if the United States is to contribute to a solution of the 
tensions in the Middle East. 

Continuing problems and crises in the Middle East : As I see it, there 
ure at least 3 continuing problems and 2 current crises in the Middle 
Kast, and the pending resolution does little or nothing to meet any of 

them. 

The three continuing problems are: 

1) The necessity for building stable, new social and political in- 
stitutions, capable of handling the intensifie d 20th century pressures 
generated by closer international associations, population growth and 
the demand for i improving living standards, and accelerated discov ery 
and exploitation of natural resources under western auspices. The 
conflicts between old and new social, economic, and cultural patterns 
within each national society in the Middle East are intense, as old 
habits tend to be replaced by new, and entrenched interests fight 
against loss of privilieged st: itus. This is a job primarily for the peo- 
ple of the region themselves. We in the United States cannot do 
much to help. this process, but any tendency on our part, through 
economic or political emphases, to freeze the status quo, can seriously 
hinder the process of change. 

(2) The necesity for recognizing the passing of the era of imperial- 
ism and colonialism which has left a legacy of western positions of 
strength and vested interest, as well as an attitude of superiority on 
the part of westerners and their governments. 

The West must now be willing to renegotiate these vested interests 
in a spirit of mutuality, as Middle East nations grow in determina- 
tion to handle their own affairs. The West must now fully abandon 
this attitude of superiority, however costly and painful it may be, 
for it is a legacy of a past century and does not even approximately 
represent the truth. On no other basis can the United States look 
forward to happier relations with nations of the Middle East. 

(3) The necessity for resolving the present bitter contest for leader- 
ship within the Arab world. The conception that this is mainly a 
power contest between Egypt and Iraq by no means explains its full 
character. Nor can it be regarded merely as a contest between mo- 
narchial and republican forms of national government. It must also 
be viewed in the light of the important fact that the West, deliberately 
and for its own benefit, split the Arab world into manageable pieces 
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after the First World War. This form of irresponsible and selfish 
interference in the area has not been forgotten by the Arabs, and 
United States policies even in 1957 tend to be examined in its light. 

Only as progress is achieved toward solution of these three basic 
problems can peace and happiness return to the people of the Middle 
East. Furthermore, it might be pointed out that Israel’s future, as 
well as that of the Arab St: ites, depends upon a satisfactory solution 
of these problems. Israel’s future will be dark indeed if it must con- 
tinue to exist behind armistice borders, with no economic relations 
with its neighbors, and subject to the continuing uncertainties that 
vo With existence in a region filled with turmoil. 

The two crises, in addition to the problems, as this House committee 
is well aware, concern the Suez Canal and the complex and bitter Arab- 
Israel dispute. 

All of these problems and crises are built-in features of the life of 
the Middle East in meeting the demands of the 20th century. All 
would be present regardless of the issue of possible Communist sub- 
version or attack. Meeting the crisis constructively and making prog- 
ress toward solution of the problems are the sure ways to eliminate 
the likelihood of communism’s gaining a foothold in the Middle East. 

The pending resolution is said to be aimed at preventing an in- 
crease in Communist penetration in the Middle East. The State De- 
partment and the Foreign Affairs Committee perhaps have informa- 
tion on this subject not possessed by the general public. As for 
my own experience, I have not been impressed that this is a major 
problem in the Middle East. It is perhaps pertinent to recall that 
6 years ago in 1951, when an attempt was made by the United States 
Government to establish a Middle East defense organization, it was 
also said to be necessary because of the Soviet Union’s demonstrated 
aggressive attitude in the area. 

Comments on House Joint Resolution 117: Turning to the resolu- 
tion itself, I would like to comment briefly on the request for advance 
authority to send United States troops to the Middle East, for the 
provisions for military assistance and for the development of economic 
strength. 

(1) The Constitution gives to the Congress the power to declare 
war. While I am not a lawyer and do not feel competent myself to 
comment on constitutional questions, it would seem desirable to retain 
in Congress the power to declare war and thus keep this most vital 
power as near to the people as possible. It would seem to be an 
extremely dangerous practice to strengthen the views that Congress 
should relinquish this right in advance and in effect give the Presi- 
dent an undated declaration of war. 

(2) The proposed sarge assistance program is designed to arm 
nations of the Middle East against the Soviet Union. However, the 
people of the Middle East are primarily conscious of tensions relative 
to the Arab-Israeli dispute and relations with the former colonial 
countries. One danger of this proposed policy is that the United 
States may be contributing arms to both sides of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

In addition, these sections of this proposed resolution would seem 
to reinforce rather than dispel misconceptions current in the Arab 
world as to the purpose of the United States there. The following 
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examples are offered bearing, I may say, upon considerable personal 
experience : 

(a) Continued United States reliance on military solutions will 
further convince the Arabs of our inability to think beyond pacts 
and military defense. Mutual-defense agreements were concluded 
by the United States with Lebanon on March 25, 1953; with Iraq on 
April 21, 1954; with Pakistan on May 19, 1954. Taken together with 
the Baghdad Pact, these agreements constitute a web covering most 
of the region for which the new legislation is now proposed. 

The present legislation will only tend to reinforce the Arab view 
that we place most of our reliance upon sterile military agreements. 

(4) In the absence of positive moves to settle the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, the current legislation will be regarded as a United States at- 
tempt to freeze the status quo, to make the present armistice agree- 
ments permanent. 

(c) The West is widely criticized in the Middle East for originating 
policies based upon Western interests and presenting them to Middle 
Kast peoples without prior consultation. Despite the inclusion of 
the provision for United States military action only at the request 
of a Middle East nation, the current legislation is a case in exactly 
the mold expected by the Arabs. 

(7) The United States has been temporarily enjoying an enhanced 
reputation in the Middle East as a result of our recent forthright 
moves within the United Nations framework to help stop the military 
action in the Suez Canal zone. This new reputation may well fall 
(lisastrously with seeming proof, in this legislation, that we are pre- 
occupied with a danger which the Arabs cannot recognize and which 
seems to relate to our own affairs, rather than theirs. One indication 
of the lessening of United States prestige is found in the story in this 
7 ing’s papers of Egyptian attacks upon the program proposed 
by this resolution. 

(3) Long-range economic development in the Middle East is abso- 
lutely essenti: - We support the program as outlined by President 
Kisenhower in his special message suggesting the spending of $200 
million a thes for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. We note that House 
Jot Resolution 117 provides for a maximum of $200 million for 
fiscal 1957 from funds already appropriated, and Secretary of State 
Dulles’ testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
vesterday gives the impression such funds will be used only for short- 
term peepee such as lost oil royalties and payment of some nations’ 
armed forces rather than for long-range economic development. 

We hope a program of long-range economic development in the 
Middle East is contemplated and that it will be cast in an entirely 
new frame. In our opinion, it should be: 

(a) rigidly divorced from military programs; 

() undertaken on a regional basis wherever 2 program affeets 
more than one country: 

(c) preceded by an exhaustive regional survey of resources and 
needs, carried out by an international authority w ithin the framework 
of the United Nations in which all donor and recipient countries 
would be fully represented ; 

(7) based upon a system of priorities and approved plans set up 
by this international authority, which would be endowed with power 
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to initiate, supervise, and recommend termination of individual proj- 
ect operations; and 

(e) composed of individual projects to be carried out through 
operating arrangements concluded directly among the countries con- 
cerned. Actual project operation might be undertaken by an interna- 
tional authority only when a country arrangement proved impossible 
and priorities demanded early action in conformity with an overall 
plan. ( IPs 
In our view, economic development is valid as an end in itself and 
must not be either a prize for cooperation with United States policies 
or a political instrument of the United States Government, or a sec- 
ondary partner in some emergency program with a central military 
purpose. 

sypassing of United Nations: We regret that the policy set forth 
in House Joint Resolution 117 as interpreted by administration 
spokesmen seems to lessen United States reliance upon the United 
Nations. The wide acclaim and approval throughout most of the 
world of the United States policy in late October and November of 
the past year seems to be due in large measure to United States 
reliance upon the collective judgment of the world as expressed in 
the United Nations during that crisis period. It would be regrettable 
if the United States in a future similar situation should decide to take 
military action on a unilateral basis. 

Conclusion: In a more personal way, it is an intensely moving 
experience to live closely with persons of a culture radically different 
from one’s own and to sense, at times, our deep inability to plumb 
these differences. 

We who are so blessed with freedom have failed so far to grasp the 
essential qualities of the nationalism now growing to maturity in the 
Middle East. The long search for dignity we have not recognized. 
The drive for opportunity to manage one’s own affairs has too often 
seemed to us to be merely perverse unwillingness to cooperate. The 
simple humanity of a mutual feeling of equality has escaped us amidst 
the alarms, the crises, the urge to do things bigger, better, and faster. 

We who are so wonderfully endowed with natural resources have 
failed to understand what happens to a people who have had to fight 
an eternally losing battle against poverty and hunger. The built-in 
conservatism of a society for centuries too close to starvation to be able 
to afford flexibility or change has exasperated us but we have not 
understood it. 

We whose country has never known invader or occupier have failed 
to see deeply into the sullenness and despair which result from foreign 
control, the outrageous demands of the tax-gatherers from whom there 
isno recourse. The hatreds and suspicions of people for government, 
carried over from the bad past, are still active in the not-so-much- 
better present. Since 1775 we have known little of this. It is largely 
gone from our national consciousness. With the Arabs it is within 
the memory of half of the men now living. 

We who have been one nation, with hatreds and discriminations 
happily a very small part of our lot, have been unable to take in the 
enormity of the divisions within the Eastern societies. In most. of 
these societies the only real units are the family and the village. Be- 
yond families and villages, ties are almost nonexistent, and the age-old 
habits of suspicion, competition, and defensive conflict are still the 
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rule. We must use:a more powerful effort of imagination than we 
have yet summoned to grow to understanding of these conditions so 
different from our own. We in the West must remember that we are 
in a minority. The village societies of part of Europe and of all of 
Africa and Asia are of the ty pe described as atomized. We pray that 
we of the West may grow wise enough to help in making the world 
whole. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Johnson, for vour statement. 

Before we proceed for questioning, I will ask you for the record, 
the functions of your organization and how you operate. 

Mr. Jonnson. The Friends Committee on National Legislation is a 
committee of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, but it is not a dele 
gated committee. It is a group which seeks to represent the concerns 
of Friends in the field of legislative action and in education of our 
membership and others with regard to legislative action. It was 
formed in 1948. It has on its governing general committee, 160 mem- 
bers representing almost all of the yearly meetings of Friends in the 
Unitd States. None outside. We had a budget last year of $70,000, 
Year before last, it was $80,000. It has offices and a staff here in 
Washington. It testifies frequently on matters of concern to Friends, 
here in W ashington, on a variety of subjects which T will be glad to 
list if the chairman wishes. 

‘Chairman Gorpon. For the record, please. 

Mr. Jomnson. We have supported the United Nations. plans for 
disarmament, refugees, certain immigration matters. We have testi- 
fied in favor of constructive foreign aid programs and the exchange of 
yersons program. We have testified with regard to certain military 
haetalation. which affects the peace activities of Friends, such as uni- 
versal military training, the draft, and so forth. Our position in 
this respect has been negative. We have testified on questions of civil 
liberties, civil rights, and American. Indian legislation. These are the 
most recent testimonies, I believe. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you. 

I am going to at this time reverse the order of calling on members 
for the questioning. I will start with Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I wish to commend Mr. Johnson for his very remarkable statement. 
That is all. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. Merrow—— 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Johnson, House Joint. Resolu- 
tion 117 states that— 


Whereas, the peace of the world and the security of the United States are en- 
endangered as long as international communism and the nations it controls 

* * in the general area of the Middle East. 

I quote that and then refer to what you have said at the bottom of 
page 2. Do I understand from your testimony that you don’t think 
that such danger as referred to in the resolution now exists in the 
general area of the Middle East? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I should make myself clear certainly on that, 
Mr. Merrow. I am quite clear that the danger of Communist sub- 
version exists and the danger to world peace exists. 

I do not believe th: at there is a demonstrable danger of overt. Com- 
munist aggression in the Middle Fast. 
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In addition to my personal and the organization’s total rejection 
of Communism and what it stands for, I have, however, had experi- 
ences in the Middle East with persons, particularly in Jordan, which 
lead me to believe that in assessing the danger of communism in the 
Middle Kast we must carefully redefine the word. 

T know a number of young men in Jordan who claim to be Com- 
munists. These young men are not acquainted with Russia or Rus- 
sian doctrines. They are not Marxists. They are young men who 
have become thoroughly frustrated in an effort to feel free in Jordan 
when in fact the country is in an extremely difficult situation and is 
dependent upon the West for its continued life. 

To these young men, anything which upsets the West is communism. 
I hesitate to adopt that definition for myself, and I know the com- 
mittee will not adopt that definition. But when the word “com- 
munism” is so frequently used in the Middle East, it sometimes means 
a different thing from what we mean when we use it. 

Mr. Merrow. You have one section of the testimony you have given 
entitled “Bypassing of United Nations,” on page 4. The resolution 
states that : 

Provided, That such employment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations 
of the United States and with the Charter of the United Nations and actions and 
recommendations of the United Nations, 

and so on. 

Do you still think that if this resolution is passed it bypasses the 
United Nations ? 

Mr. Jounson. If I am correct, Mr. Merrow, article 51 of the United 
Nations relates to the privilege of unilateral action when the United 
Nations has failed to do a job. 

My comments are based partly on that understanding and upon 
comments which I believe took place before a committee of the Con- 
gress yesterday, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to the effect 
that once started on a job of preventing Communist aggression in any 
area, we could count upon the United Nations not being able to stop us 
because we had veto power. 

These things, frankly, confuse me. I believe the legislation is not 
clear enough so that we can know specifically what is intended and 
what exactly will happen with relation to the United Nations. 

I believe also that it would be better to establish channels for eco- 
nomic development and for assistance of needy nations through or in 
association with the United Nations, rather than unilaterally as may 
take place under the current resolution, 

I feel further that the establishment of further bilateral military 
pacts in the area, now that the United Nations has begun to take what 
[ personally consider to be hopeful action in the creation of a police 
force, would be a reversion to a time when we did not have that hopeful 
action on the part of the United Nations. 

Have I made myself clear? 

Mr. Merrow. I believe so. I would just like to say in connection 
with that, and ask one more question, the United Nations has no 
stronger supporter than myself, but I would like to ask in reference to 
this matter of military action on a unilateral basis if you don’t con- 
ceive of a situation where it might be necessary, in the interests of the 
United States, for us to have to act unilaterally ? 
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Mr. Jonnson. I am quite clear that the United States must retain 
for itself and its own sole judgment and hopefully the judgment of 
the Congress, a decision whether and when such action is necessary, 
particularly defensive. 

I would not hamper that in any way. 

Mr. Merrow. I have questioned the phrase that is in this bill, “ac- 
tions and recommendations of the United Nations,” as possibly 
hampering our actions, The opinion seems to be that it doesn’t. 

May I ask this: Are you opposed to House Joint Resolution 117 
as such ? 

Mr. Jonnson. In its present form; yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. And in order to get, then, a resolution that you would 
agree with, it would have to be along the lines you set forth on page 
4: is that right? 

Mr. Jounson, Page + is largely concerned with the development 
of a long-range economic development program. I would like to see 
action taken in that direction, but I cannot say now that either T or 
the Friends Committee on Congressional Legislation would oppose 
more general action toward the aims of House Joint Resolution 117, 

Mr. Merrow. You are opposed to the resolution as such, but you 
have not, then, a proposed draft of any kind to take care of the 
problems that are set forth in the resolution ? 

Mr. Jounxson. We have not prepared a draft of a substitute reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin- 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Johnson. I think I speak for 
several of us when I say that we feel that your statement is an ex- 
cellent one, particularly in the thinking that you have demonstrated 
on the economic aid program. 

I don’t think there has been presented to us in such detail the 
type of constructive thinking that you and your associates have done. 

In preparing this or in making this recommendation did you do 
so with the knowledge of the work of Mr. Rostow who, with an asso 
ciate, just published a book on foreign aid ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I am sorry, I have no knowledge of that. T have 
seen an article by him in a local newspaper within a few days. Be- 
fore that I was unacquainted with him or even with his name. 

Mr. Corrtn. It seems that some of your basic thinking is along the 
same lines as that which was contained in that article which T believe 
was in the Post yesterday. 

Mr, Jounson. I think it was over the weekend, wasn't it? This 
testimony was drafted some days before that. 

Mr. Corrtx. Now in undertaking any such sort of long-range de- 
velopment plan, and this comes back to Mr. Merrow’s question, I 
think some of us on the committee are cobeernid about the proper 
vehicle for accomplishing all these objectives. 

I am interested, as I think Mr. Merrow was, in the extent to which 
this approach should be part of the resolution that is now under con- 
sideration. Do I understand that you have no opinion on that? 

Mr. Jomnson. Merely as an opinion, I would suggest that if this 
kind of long-range economic development program were to be under- 
taken it would take much more preparation than the committee would 
feel it was desirable to give to this, which was provided as an emer- 
gency job, as I underst: ind it. It is cert: unly up to the committee. 
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Mr. Corrix. Would this be in accordance with your thinking, that 

in the present resolution there be adequate attention paid to long- 
‘ange development, but admittedly very general, as far as the objec - 

tives for which the United States might be striving / 

Mr. Jonnson. I do. 

Mr. Corrin. With the blueprint to follow on later legislation for 
particular economic development / 

Mr. Jounson. This would meet, I think, every thought I have had, 
except I hope long-range economic development matters may be thor- 
oughly separ ated from “military plans and programs. 

Mr. Corrux. When you say that economic development is valid as 
an end in itself, do you mean by that that it is valid as an end in itself 
and at the same anes it would be in our own self-interest / 

Mr. Jounson. I do. I have a fairly strong feeling that in the end 
any investment we make in economic development in these areas of 
tension and difficulty and low living standards will redound to our 
benefit, not only politically but basically economically in the end. 

After all. the people with whom we do business, so to speak, inter- 
nationally are the nations who, like ourselves, have highly developed 
economies. high standards of living where trade and commerce 
flourishes. 

Mr. Corrix. Would you consider your recommendations a depar- 
ture from past economic aid policy / 

Mr. Jounson. I should rather think of them as an addition to it. 
I believe several of the aims of economic aid have been served by quite 
different instruments. Point 4 is one of those instruments. Economic 
aid has been channeled into military or associated channels which 
must have a quite different purpose from this. 

I do not think that this replaces point 4 or the U. N., the technical 
assistance program, or anything that I now know to be in existence. 

Actually, of a comparison would be possible, and it is only a partial 
one, T would think of my proposals here and their aim as being more 
of the type of thing which the Colombo plan has attempted to do 
rather than any of the other present programs. 

Mr. Corrix. Many citizens and Members of Congress are deeply 
concerned about the failure of our past programs to create more good 
will than they apparently have created. 

Do you feel this type of approach would, in the long run, bring us 
more good will? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 1 do. I think some of the problems of the crea- 
tion of good will are likely to be problems which any person or group 
which has resources is likely to encounter when dealing consis‘ently 
with people who don’t have resources. 

We in the organization with which I am connected, the American 
Friends Service Committee, are keenly aware that in a relief situa- 
tion, for instance, we have no right. to expect gratitude from people 
who receive. The condition in which they live and the relationship 
which we have toward them does not create that kind of good will. 

But I hope that with the kind of program suggested here in which 
both recipient and donor countries participate in an advance plan- 
hing stage, and on a condition of equality, I hope that it will establish 
a degree of good will and understanding which does not now always 
eXist. 
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Mr. Corrry. Of course, the only hitch is, you speak of donor coun- 
tries. Can you think of any other donor countries besides ourselves 
who would be apt to engage in this program ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think so. I have been acquainted with the very 
interesting if not too extensive activities of Norway, for instance, in 
technical assistance programs. The British have been engaged in 
technical assistance programs under other names for many years. 

Religious groups from other countries have been engaged in a 
similar type of work over a period of many, many years. I assume 
also there are other nations who contribute to the United Nations 
technical assistance program, contributing both their experts and 
their money so that one would, I think, necessarily assume that this 
kind of broader development program would find support outside the 
United States. I would hope so. 

Mr. Corrry. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mrs. Bolton—— 

Mrs. Boiron. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascerz. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Johnson, I would like to say that I think your statement is 
very constructive and certainly well thought out with respect to the 
problems in the Middle East and the crisis that exists and the possible 
solutions. 

I think you will not find too much disagreement with the idea that 
long-range development on a mutual basis between the countries would 
lead to economic stability, good will, and political stability. 

Obviously, as you have already pointed out and as everybody knows, 
House Joint Resolution 117 does not deal with long-range develop- 
ment projects designed to do those things. It deals with a short-range 
economic crisis that exists right now, which the resolution attempts 
to fulfill. As the Secretary of State said in the Senate, it deals pri- 
marily with loss of revenues and funds to those countries, with the 
possibility that they might fall and the possibility therefore that the 
Russians could step in and some other form of government take over. 

That means, in a sense, therefore. that we are interested at least 
temporarily in the status quo. Don’t you think that that is a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Jornson. Well, we surely are. We are not interested in 
upsetting it, certainly. But I wish to express the a I think, 
that growth, and particularly in the area of the Middle East, will have 
to take place before a really satisfying condition exists there. 

Mr. Fascets. I couldn’t agree with you any more, but I just wanted 
to clarify the record and have it understood that, while we have to 
realize the fact there is a strong national urge and that conflicts be- 
tween the old and the new and the East and the West are taking place, 
and that the freedom of expression must be given to the people in each 
country, to stabilize our own Government and to arrive ata political 
level which would suit them, that until that eventually takes place, 
at the present moment the United States must be certain that the 
Communists don’t take over. Are we agreed on that? 

Mr. Jonwnson. I should think so. 

Mr. Fascetz.. Don’t you also agree that. that seems to be the only 
reason for House Joint Resolution 117? In other words, you see no 
reason for overt armed aggression at any point? And the President 
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in his message has made it explicitly clear, that is, the message which 
followed this resolution, that we have already stated on April 9, 1956, 
that the United States will, within constitutional mez ms, oppose any 
aggression in the area. And he went on to state there is our declara- 
tion of November 29, 1956, that a threat to the territorial integrity 
or political independence of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, or Turkey would 
be viewed by the United States with the utmost gre man 

I think we are on the record with respect to armed aggression by 
the Russians in this area that would be vital to the free world. And 
so we seem to have indications that this is not the primary purpose. 
We are restating an old policy with respect to overt armed aggression, 
but that the serious problem lies in the fact that not through subver- 
sion at this particular point but through the financial bankruptey of 
the governments themselves there might be a tendency for the Com- 
munists to move in, and that this requires some immediate reflex by the 
United States. 

Now, I won’t disagree with you that these other things are neces- 
sary, but let me ask you this question: We talk about the lack of under- 
st anding by the American people, of the feelings and what not of the 
people in the Middle East. 

But is not the converse of that also true, that there is a lack of 
understanding on the part of the people of the Middle East as to 
what our desires and intentions really are? 

Mr. Jounson. I would agree. I would make it, however, a differ- 
ence in kind, a distinction in kind. There is much more opportunity 
for people in the Middle East 

Mr. Fascexz (interposing). To misunderstand ? 

Mr. Jounson. No; to understand. The reading matter of the Mid- 
dle East, the radio material of the Middle East is very largely from 
the United States. Movies are all from the United States. Con- 
versely, if I say there is an opportunity to understand, I must agree 
with you there is an opportunity to misunderstand. But Americans 
by and large are totally unacquainted with the Middle East. 

In speaking to most Americans I have discovered when I come 
home, speaking to my fellow Americans in words which mean some- 
thing to me, they don’t mean always the same thing to them, and in 
describing situations which exist among the people in the Middle 
East, it just doesn’t get across. It may be my poor powers of descrip- 
tion, but. I would prefer to say that we have less opportunity because 
of less contact with the culture of the Middle East to understand them 
and their background than they have to understand us. 

Mr. Fascriu. Now, if I understand your interpretation of this 
correctly, then there is more opportunity for the people in the Middle 
East to understand us than there is for Americans to understand the 
people in the Middle East. 

Then can you tell me why any fear exists in the Middle East of 
the purposes, aims and desires of the United States? 

Mr. Jounson. I think the main reason why there is fear or distress 
on this subject—there are two reasons. First, that the experience of 
the Middle East people has been primarily with our friends, Britain 
and Franee, in the past hundreds of years, at whose hands there have 
been experiences of occupation, of financial control, and so forth, and 
they lump us. We are considered to be one body. 
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Mr. Fascetn. Do you mean to say they do not take any recognition 
of the recent event on the part of the United States that has dealt 
with practically the political independence of the entire Middle East? 
That they give no credit or recognition to the fact ? 

Mr. JoHNson. What — are you citing in this case ? 

Mr. Fascetz. Well, I can name a whole host of them but T am 
thinking of our iaaiieaneans to enter into economic programs of any 
kind—whether they be tied in with something else or not may be 
debatable. Our desire recently to call off the conflict there and to 
get our own close allies, France and Britain, to back off and to take 
another look at this situation. Our willingness to give some recog- 
nition to the national movements within those countries, as long ‘as 
they are not directly or indirectly affiliated with the Communists. 

Are we completely lacking in any support for the things that 

are trying to do? 

Mr. Jounson. Not by any means, completely. It is a matter of 
degree, again. Britain and France are completely lacking, I believe, 
in this activity in the Middle East. We are in a much better posi- 
tion. But we have disappointed the Middle East on a number of 
occasions. We have done things which have not been understood 
and which have resulted in a great deal of distress and difficulty in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Fascet. That is the point I am getting at. We understand 
what we are trying to do in America and I certainly do not think we 
have any ulterior motives and I cannot for the life of me understand 
with all the facility they have to determine what our moves are, that 
they should misunderstand, or that they should mistrust us. 

Now, if there is, mind you, then I think we need to do something 
else along with this long-range economic development project, or short- 
range, or other things, and that is,;—when we consider the basic solu- 
tion of all these problems;—a mutual understanding which comes 
about through what? An interchange of culture and education? 
Perhaps we in the United States should adopt a new course, dealing 
not only with long-range economic development but to make it abso- 
lutely sure that while we are doing this, that the people actually 
understand what we are doing. 

Mr. Jounson. One great problem which we have had in the Middle 
East and which I think is still a factor which afflicts us is that we tend 
to move too fast, to demand too much, to insist on the getting of re- 
sults in our pattern and not in theirs. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Then this is basically an educational problem not 
only for us but for them too? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, you are quite right. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fountain 

Mr. Founrary. Mr. Johnson, there are many, many questions I 
would like to ask you. Tam anew member of this committee. I find 
myself going to school, seeking and getting information, in prepara- 
tion for making decisions on some of these matters. Of course I do 
not have time to do that, but when one has lived in that area, as you 

have, I think it is most helpful to those of us who have not been in 
the area to get the benefit of your experience and information. 

I will simply ask you to elaborate a little bit further upon a very 
significant statement which you made. You said: 
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I have an extremely strong feeling that increased understanding of the back- 
ground of the Arabs, their societies and their problems, is a necessity if the 
United States is to contribute to a solution of the tensions in the Middle East. 

Now, you have been giving some of that background in answer to 
questions of Mr. Fascell. For the benefit primarily of those of us 
who are new members of the committee, will you elaborate upon that 
statement more fully / 

Mr. Jounson. I will be very glad to. I hope I can be reasonably 
succinct inthis. There is one basic factor behind the present ¢ ultures 
and economic and social organizations in the Middle East which 
accounts, to a very considerable extent for their present—shall I say 
backward character, from our point of view. 

That is, they are, or were derived from the desert. From a condi- 
tion of productive life and physical relationship which is vastly dit- 
flerent from anything which is in our background. 

Phe present economic organization in the Middle East is derived 
from a economy of scarcity and from a psychology of scarcity. It 
is derived from living for many centuries in a background, a natural 
background, so niggardly that it has created into “people a number 
of feelings which are vastly different from our own. One is the feel- 
ing that man cannot do anything for himself. That is to say that 
wubition and enterprise and vigor are not part of a man’s necessary 
equipment for life. That instead he must take what God wishes to 
give him and be satisfied with it. This has resulted, | think, na form 
of religious outlook which characterizes the area, which does not make 
aman ambitious or wish to do anything for himself. He does not 
believe there is anything he can do for himself. Actually, a careful 
description of the conditions, the rainfall and soil conditions from 
which these societies originated in the Saudi-Arabian Desert would 
go far to convince us that it is true, that a man cannot do anything 
for himself. He has lived under such niggardly conditions, such 
hopeless conditions, that he really does not feel he can do anything 
for himself. He has created a society which in responding to those 
conditions has built-in conservatisms and rigidities about it which 
again are very different from ours. Think of the great Nation we 
have and the great pouring in of American ambition from all over 
the world from people who made this Nation and pushed it across 
the country. Nothing like that is possible in the desert from which 
these people came and, for that matter, in the country with which I 
am most familiar, Jordan, which is only 5-percent cultivated at ae 
present time and of which another 5 percent might be cultivated 1 
the Johnston plan and all other possible improvements can take place. 
Jordan can never expect to be cultivated more than 10 percent. 

This kind of background, this kind of religion which resulted from 
the background, has put the people in an attitude and in a condition 
Which it is difficult for us to understand or know how to meet. 

I have lived in villages for several years among people who had 
more than average resources and who had a technical assistance pro- 
gram which we were trying to bring to them and the problem of moy- 
ing them to use the resources which were available to them or po- 
te ntially available was something that just stumped me right up to the 
time when we left. We achieved some results but not too many. 

I do not mean to go on in this line but those are the kinds of things 
L have had in mind. 
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Mr. Founrar. Do you feel that the economic assistance which 
we have been giving, though somewhat limited in many of the areas, 
has been reaching the people themselves or has it been used pr imarily 
to make the governments politically stable or for the benefit of the 
small percentage of people who operate the government ? 

Mr. Jounson. I take this as related to point 4? 

Mr. Founrain. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I limit my answer to Jordan. It has not been limited 
to a few people. The benefit has spread very widely over Jordan 
both in direct terms and in terms of employment and in direct re- 
sults in terms of education and training and participation in wide- 
spread programs. The point 4 program has also created a number 
of very inenniitant resources— roads, and so forth. 

Now, a fuller description of that question would require quite a 
further assessment, but I think this is the basic character. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do the people know and understand that such help 
has come from America ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes: it is quite clear. There is no mistaking an 
American in Jordan. An American is likely to be dressed in old 
clothes and be out in the field. Other foreigners who are alleged 
to be assisting Jordan are likely to be behind desks in the capitol. 
This is a broad distinction, but it is a good one. 
~ Chairman Gorpon. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. I should like to comment that I have a profound 
respect. for the Friends. That I suppose is natural, since my sons, 
from their mother’s mother, are descended from Quakers of Philadel- 
phia. In my district in Illinois I have many Friends and they are 
fine, sincere people. 

I am much impressed with your philosophy. I have always 
doubted that there is any vital force in force itself. We make 
headway only when we reach the hearts and minds of people. I have 
found thy it among men and nations the show of superiority retards 
rather than helps i in reaching into the inner recesses of the br: ain and 
of the heart 

What you have said, I agree with entirely. I have always thought 
that a race of armaments ends in war itself. 

As a young man, when France and England and Germany were 
arming, in the early years of the century, we in the United States 
wondered why they were doing it and why they could not see that they 
were taking the money that should be used in increasing their national 
economies and doing things for people, but instead they were spending 
it on armaments. The race of armaments resulted in a war that 
destroyed the British Empire, destroyed the power of France, and 
destroyed Germany. Now we look for a race of armaments to bring 
tous peace. I wonder if history that time will reverse itself. I won- 
der and I doubt. 

Now I want to think out loud. I am a member of the party of 
opposition. The President of the United States has come below us 
and said what he is asking for now is, in his judgment, the best: way 
to peace. He asks us to pass this resolution not as a gesture to war, but 
as an effort toward peace. 

Now, if you were in my position and this presentment was made 
one in the philosophy of which you agreed; but there was upon you 
the responsibility as a member of the committee voting to give or to 
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refrain from giving to the President of the United States that which 
he believes to be the most promising of the tools of peace, what would 
be the nature of your thinking? 

Mr. Jounson. You recognize this is an extremely difficult question, 
I am sure. 

I may say Lam glad as an American citizen that the decision on such 
matters as this rests in the hands of men who are willing to ask this 
question and the other questions that are being asked here this after- 
noon. If I may interpolate, I have never even seen a congressional 
committee in action before. I am a neophyte and I am very much 
impressed with ~ I see. Whether I can do justice to this very 
important question, I do not know. 

Mr. O'Hara. You have made a very splendid witness and I think 
I can speak for every member of this committee in saying all are very 
vo see searching for the wisest and best course to take. 

None wants a war. We do not want to do anything provocative. 
We do not want that. We do want to reach the hearts and minds of 
people and we want to be known as a country of peace. Yet here we 
have a situation and we are told by our President that to promote 
peace, in his judgment, that it is advisable that this resolution be 
pe assed and passed quickly and by as near a unanimous vote as possible. 
It is a large responsibility and you and the other witnesses are making 
a large contribution to our thinking. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to compliment the witness on 
a very excellent presentation of the views of the Friends Committee 
and on his Christian attitude. His statement will be helpful to us as 
we grope and feel our way in attempting to find in our own minds 
and hearts and souls the proper action to take upon this resolution. 

Now, Mr. Johnson, in your statement you say that economic develop 
ment is valid as an end in itself and must not be either a prize for 
cooperation in the United States policies or a political instrument of 
the United States Government. 

[ wonder how you would view that statement, were you in my posi 
tion, representing a great district containing 446,000 people, a district 
which has known penury and poverty and hardship, a district in which 
thousands of coal miners have been thrown out of work; a State in 
which nearly 275,000 out of a total of less than 2 million people have 
been forced to keep body and soul together on surplus food com 
modities distributed by the Federal Government during the past 3 
mr + years. 

I wonder if, under such circumstances, one might not be pardoned 
for taking the view that moneys spent for foreign economic aid should 
rightly be used as an instrument of foreign policy, realizing that such 
& purpose is legitimate, and not unmoral, or immoral. Your state 
ment is idealistic, but we must recognize that there is a great gulf 
between realism and idealism. As idealistic as your statement. is, 
that does not take anything away from it. I still compliment you on 
it. Nevertheless, we members here have to look at realities too. 1 
have just very briefly painted for you in my poor way a realistic 
picture of my own situation as a re presentative of a great people who 
have given and given and given and who are still willing to give. Yet 
they are people who believe that charity begins at home and that we 
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have a right to expect something in return from those countries that 
we are helping. 

Moreover, if I might be pardoned for appearing to lecture rather 
than to seek information, sometimes it is, I think, beneficial for the 
members to express themselves, too. I think it enables the public to 
better realize the problems that we have to cope with and perhaps it 
will enable the public to arrive at a solution in its own collective mind 
as to what might be the proper course. 

You have expressed regret that this resolution seems to lessen United 
States reliance upon the United Nations. Now, like my colleague, 
Mr. Merrow, I am a supporter of and a believer in the United Nations, 
However, in view of the inability of that organization to deal with the 
Hungarian situation recently, I have now come to the conclusion that 
we certainly do not want to close all doors to the possibility and per- 
haps the necessity of our having to take unilateral action in the best 
interests of our own national security and welfare at some time. 

[ personally cannot find fault with the resolution on that score. On 
the other hand, I would find fault with it if it did not provide for 
some course of unilateral action should the need arise. 

It seems to me that the United Nations does an excellent job when 
it is dealing with countries that have respect for law and order, but 
it is not nearly so efficacious when it attempts to enforce its recom- 
mendations upon the Soviets. 

I will say in conclusion that any resolution which the Congress in 
its wisdom does ultimately pass must not eschew the United Nations; 
yet, there must remain open a course for our country to exercise what- 
ever unilateral action may be necessary to protect the freedoms and 
the liberties of our own land and the freedom of our allies. 

Again, I say you have made a splendid presentation. I hope that 

what I have said might be of some benefit to you in helping you to 
he tter understand our position in the matter, too. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to include in the record 
an article which appeared on the front page of the January 14 Wall 
Street Journal. The article is entitled “Mid-East Aid.” It deals 
specifically with the resolution before us. 

Chairman Gorvon. Without objection, that may be inserted in the 
record. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


Mip-Easr Atp—U. S. PLANNERS Muti Costiy Proskcrs To Prop SHAKY EcoNo- 
MIES—IRRIGATION IN IRAQ: Homes FOR ARABS; LOANS AND Roaps: ASWAN 
Dam’s Back AGAIN—THE Cost: $600-MILLION-PLUsS 


By John R. Gibson 


WASHINGTON.—The Eisenhower administration already is busy figuring how to 
spend the Middle East aid cash it hopes to get from Congress. Officials aim to 
pour the money into giant projects to build up dramatically the economies of lands 
trom Egypt to Israel to Iraq. 

The likely magnitude and duration of these projects make it all but certain that 
in the end the Middle East aid program will cost much more than the $600 
million now mentioned and that it will linger on far longer than the 2 or 3 years 
that officials now talk about. 


SPREADING IT AROUND 


Though the exact projects that will get the cash haven't been decided, such 
schemes as these rank high in the consideration : 
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Development of Iraq’s ancient Tigris-Euphrates Valley with irrigation and 
other projects. 

An improved system of highways and railroads connecting Middle Eastern 
nations, 

A longstanding scheme for developing the Jordan River Valley, which involves 
squabbling between Syria, Jordan, and Israel. 

A sort of TVA for the entire Nile River Valley. This power and irrigation 
project would harness the 4,000-mile river all the way up to its sources in central 
Africa and Ethiopia, as well as along its length in Egypt andl the Sudan. 

A scheme for low-interest loans to farmers in the region, with the nim of 
boosting farm production and income. 

Widening and deepening of the Suez Canal to increase its capacity and accom 
modate many of the supertankers now being built. 

A batch of land-reclamation projects, nostly in the form of irrigation projects, 
which would provide new homes in Egypt and elsewhere for many of the 1 million 
Arab refugees who fled Israel after the Arab-Israeli war of 1948. 


WHO WILL PAY? 


“Altogether we've got perhaps two dozen rather detailed projects we could 
use,” says an official of Uncle Sam's aid-dispensing International Cooperation 
Administration. Taken together, they would cost far more than the cash the ad- 
ministration has or is even asking for Middle Eastern use, but the United Na- 
tions, the World Bank and the recipient countries are expected to shoulder part 
of the load. 

The Chief Executive wants Congress, right now, to let him spend with no 
strings attached $200 million of aid money already appropriated for this fiscal 
year, ending June 380. Then, he hus served notice, he will ask Congress to give 
him similar $200 million allotments for the Middle East in both the 1958 and 
1959 fiscal years—a total of $600 million for free-handed spending in all. 

As foreign aid administrators explain it, the $200 million to be spent the rest 
of this year would be on top of roughly $30 million worth of technical cooperation 
already slated. That consists of United States help for schools, health projects, 
and the like 

Although the lines aren’t clear, the $200 million would probably include any 
large-scale development projects already planned for the Near East. Congress 
gave the administration $250 million for such projects in the Near East, Africa, 
and Asia this year, with original planning calling for up to S60 million of this to 
go into the Near East. The Suez Canal seizure puts a halt to any such spending 
in the region, and it has never been made clear what big projects originally were 
planned. 

BARS ON SPENDING 


Eisenhower men are asking Congress to let them spend $200 million in the 
Micdle East pretty much as they want. That means removing two principal 
restrictions. The planners want to be free from a congressional restriction that 
requires 80 percent of Middle East aid for building big projects within a single 
country to be loans instead of grants. The other chief restriction bars Govern- 
ment spenders from laying out more than 20 percent of their aid appropriations 
in May and June of each fiscal year; this is designed to keep aid men from a 
last-minute rush of spending for fear of losing already appropriated funds. 

In selling the aid portion of the Eisenhower Middle East resolution to Congress, 
the President and Secretary of State Dulles have publicly emphasized the cash 
is aimed at thwarting Communist infiltration. But that task is more a matter 
of legislative strategy than a full disclosure of intentions. 

The policymakers who helped draw up the aid ideas and the men who will 
administer them have much broader ideas. They see the aid cash as an important 
weapon in solving basic Middle East troubles—Arab-Israeli bad blood and the 
anticolonial hatred of Arab countries principally Egypt, for Western nations. 


“UMBRELLA OVER AID” 


“The military force part of the resolution would be an umbrella over the aid,” 
explains a high Dulles assistant. “That's what NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) was originally planned to do in Europe—remove the Russian 
threat so economies could be repaired.” 

More explanation comes from one of Uncle Sam’s knowledgeable Mid-East offi- 
tials. Says he: 
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“In order to get the resolution through Congress, you have to play down. th 
aid as a solution to basic Middle East problems. Congress is a hornets’ nest on 
that subject.” 

He adds: “It would look like we were trying to undercut the United Nations jf 
we came out and said we wanted the aid money to patch up basic troubles 
out there. We're backing U. N. Secretary General Hammarskjold in his efforts,” 

Indeed, the Administration is currently in the process of trying to stave off a 
determined move in both the House and Senate to sever the President’s Middle 
East aid requests from the authority he wants for use, if necessary, of armed 
forces in the region. 

Secretary of State Dulles has vigorously criticized a Democratic proposal for 
a congressional resolution that would omit the aid part of the scheme. “It (the 
Democratic proposal) does not touch at all upon the economic phase of the 
problem which is of extreme importance and urgency,” the Secretary declared. 

“Without the aid, you would be closing only half the stable door,’ is the way 
an Administration official puts it more directly. 

What Administration officials say they want is a free hand to promise eco. 
nomie aid to a country or group of countries quickly any time the diplomati 
situation suddenly turns favorable. 


TOOLING WITH CASH 


Specifically, the diplomats see increased freedom in using the cash as a tool to 
help settle Arab-Israeli feuding. Right now, say Mideast experts, the Arabs 
won't talk about a joint economic project because they're angry at Israel and 
because some Arab countries are angry at others. They say poor economic con- 
ditions within the troubled countries underlie most of the discontent. 

“It’s a vicious circle that the aid freedom might give us a chance to break,” 
contends a Dulles aide. 

An ICA insider talks of three broad purposes of the spending projects the 
Administration plans. 

The first aim is to ease tensions fast. Chiefly, this means getting refugees 
from the Arab-Israeli war of 1948 out of United Nations camps in Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria and into productive work of their own. Old Middle East 
hands at the State Department narrow the reason for much of the discontent in 
Arab countries to ugly animosities against Israel stirred up in the Arab refugee 
camps. The United States and the U. N. currently have plans in the works 
for irrigating and reclaiming large sections of arable land on Egypt’s Sinai 
Peninsula and in Jordan as homes for many of the refugees, 


EXCITABLE PEOPLE, EASE OFF 


The second, longer-term purpose is to help large economic groups, such as 
farmers, in Mideast nations in an attempt to keep tension down. ‘These are 
excitable people,” a United States theorist says of the Middle Easterners. “But 
if they see you're trying to give them something, they ease off.’ 

This situation calls, in the eyes of United States planners, for more irrigation 
and land reclamation. It also calls for farm-to-market roads in a region where 
highways, as well as other forms of transportation, are scarce. And the United 
States planners foresee a possible scheme for lending individual countries large 
amounts of cash which would be reloaned at low interest to farmers for 
agricultural work. 

The third aim is still broader and longer-range: To lift per capita incomes and 
living standards of whole countries in the poverty-plagued Middle East through 
projects of nationwide impact. These might include multipurpose river valley 
developments, railroad construction, and big industrial enterprises. 

Administration officials won’t give a complete rundown on the schemes they 
have in mind chiefly because they don’t want to be besieged with cries for help 
from the countries involved. As Secretary Dulles explains it, disclosure of what 
projects the United States intends to underwrite makes the countries involved 
think they have a vested interest in the project. 

But it’s clear the foreign aiders have a batch of big specific projects lined uy 
for potential use. 

ASWAN’S BACK AGAIN 


For instance, there’s Egypt’s $1.3 billion Aswan Dam, a preposal.which inter: 
mittently dies and comes. back to life. Officials who call it “dead as a doornail” 
one day admit the next that there’s still a chance the United States may help pay 
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for it. The duim’s fate depends, apparently, on how friendly Egypt becomes with 
the free world. 

They now call much brighter, however, the prospects for a United States hand 
jin a development project for practically the entire Nile River. Whereas the 
Aswan Dam would have blocked the Nile in its comparatively lower reaches, the 
big development scheme would go into the Nile’s headwaters for irrigation and 
power projects. These would benefit not only Egypt, but also the newly independ- 
ent Sudan, Ethiopia, and British-controlled central Africa, where one branch of 
the Nile starts in Lake Victoria. 

Uncle Sam’s strategists also eye the Tigris-Euphrates River Valley system in 
rag. The home of ancient Babylon and the cradle of modern civilization, the 
valley had a rich, highly advanced culture thousands of years ago. Developers 
would like to help the valley toward new preeminence, principally with more 
irrigation 

Most likely of all the schemes to win United States funds is the beleagured Suez 
Canal, assuming Egyptian President Nasser agrees to play ball with the West. 
The State Department and the World Bank, of which the United States is the 
higgest member, are studying cash outlays to Egypt for widening and deepening 
the 105-mile desert waterway. Experts estimate the cost at up to $1 billion. 


RESOLVED: PRESERVE SUEZ 


Many international strategists consider a loan for this work as potentially 
desirable because of the strategic location of the canal on the heavy oil-shipping 
route connecting the Middle East and Western Europe. They seem resolved to 
keep Suez the main artery for this oil flow. 

Neither Egypt nor any other country will get its aid just for the asking. Ad- 
ministration officials make clear privately, although they don’t say it openly, that 
they want various assurances that the cash will prove effective before they dole 
it out. 

For the Suez development, as an example, Uncle Sam wants Egypt, Britain, 
and France to agree first to a settlement of their Suez differences. Our diplomats 
expect to offer cash for expansion of the canal as a come-on, if necessary, to a 
final settlement by the three countries directly involved. 

That’s the way they expect to use many of their other aid schemes too. They'll 
make clear to disputing Middle Eastern nations that we’re ready to help raise 
their living standards and boost national income, if the countries will just 
work together on the projects. This squabbling which the United States wants 
to end not only embroils Arab countries with Israel, but, as well, Arab coun- 
tries with each other. Our diplomats note, for instance, that Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria are constantly trying to pull oil-rich [raq away from her 
friendship with Britain. And both Iraq and the Egyptian bloc are contesting 
for weak little Jordan’s allegiance. 

Not all Uncle Sam’s Middle East aid dollars will go for economic schemes, of 
course, Some will go for military aid that President Eisenhower wants to 
promise the countries. The President wants to give Middle Eastern countries 
arms and other military help, so they ean beef up their own forces against Com- 
munist threats. Leaders of Iraq already have indicated they've already been 
promised added United States arms aid. 

But our planners say military help would take only a minor part of the $200 
million that Mr. Eisenhower wants freedom to spend this year and the $400 
million he wants in future years, let alone money to be spent still later. 


Chairman Gorpox. Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Johnson: You said in your 
statement that as you see it there are at least 3 continuing problems, 
together with 2 current crises. The third of those continuing prob- 
lems you say is the necessity of resolving the present bitter contest 
for leadership within the Arab world. Then you state the concept, 
that— 

This is mainly a power contest between Egypt and Iraq by no means explains 


its full character. Nor can it be regarded merely as a contest between monarchial 
and republican forms of national government. 
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You say: 


It must also be viewed in the light of the important fact that the West, 
deliberately and for its own benefit, split the Arab world into manageable pieces 
after the First World War. This form of irresponsible and selfish interference 
in the area has not been forgotten by the Arabs, and the United States policies 
even in 1957 tend to be examined in its light. 

Would you care to break that down a little further for us, the faet 
that the West deliberately and for its own benefit split the Arab 
world into manageable pieces after World War I’ 

Mr. Jounson. | refer, of course, Mr. Carnahan, to the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire following the defeat of Germany and 
Turkey and the First World War, and the tussle which went on be- 
tween nations of Western Europe for hegemony within the Middle 
East. The assignment of mandates over sections of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, including the then created Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, and Iraq. They are the manageable pieces to which I referred, 
and the governments assigned. 

The opportunity of the United States to participate in that decision 
was somehow in a manner I don’t know, lost in the Versailles peace 
conference when the report of the King-Crane Commission sent out 
by this country by President Wilson to determine the facts in the case, 
it was never even brought up for consideration. 

This report, which was a remarkable document, as I have read it, 
urged that the United States itself take a forthright interest in the 
mandate situation and report it among other things that the Arabs 
of Syria and Lebanon of all things did not want France as the manda- 
tory power. They might accept Britain but would much prefer the 
United States. 

There is in the background of that discussion and that difficulty, a 
long series of promises and secret arrangements made by the British 
and the French during the war for the purposes of obtaining maximum 
support from various people. That was the McMahon correspondence 
with the king of the Hejaz in Saudi Arabia which promised the Arabs 
freedom and a free nation of their own, 

There was the Balfour Declaration — to the Zionists whieh 
promised them a national home for the Jews. There was the secret 
Sykes-Picot agreement between Britain and France which carved 
up the Middle East and assigned the pieces to its members. This is 
a ease of a kind of secret diplomacy which characterized the. era. 
But the fact that the Middle East is carved up into, to some extent, 
economically senseless portions and was placed under the mandate 
authority of Britain and France, at that time, is a black page in 
Western history. 

I am not surprised that the Arabs haven’t forgotten it. I am sure 
I am repeating something you already know, Mr. Carnahan, but that 
is the background of my statement. 

Mr. Carnanan. Just one other short question that perhaps you can 
answer rather quickly. 

On page 4 of your statement, the first paragraph on the page, it 
seems to me that you are expressing a fear that the provision in House 
Joint Resolution 117 for the use of $200 million in fiscal year 1957 
which is already appropriated may be a transfer of funds intended 
for economic aid to military uses. 

Is that true? 
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Mr. Jounson. No, sir, this is not what I had in mind. I do fear that 
in the public and this may represent lack of information or 
an unwillingness to study the situation—that there is a confusion 
between economic aid and long-term economic development. People 
will think that $200 million granted in House Joint Resolution 117 is 
4 contribution to the long- term economic development. IT am not at 
all sure but what it is the intention of certain people who have testi- 
fed for the Government in connection with the Senate hearings. 

Mr. Carnanan. I want to compliment you on your statement. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Johnson, you have mentioned in discus- 
sions here, the interest you have in, and your participation in the 
refugee program. How would you propose to settle the refugee prob- 
lem in the Middle East ? 

Mr. Jounson. How long is the committee sitting / 

I have been rather closely connected with that problem since 1949, 
when I first began directing the relief program of the American 
Friends Service Committee in the Gaza Strip, at the behest of the 
United Nations. This is a complex and tremendously difficult issue 
which has a lot of heat in it. I think it can be settled only in connec- 
tion with a political settlement of the Arab-Israeli difficulty, and 
probably an assurance of its settlement, but not the actual settlement, 
itself. Assurance of a way to settle it is one of the first things whic th 
must be found. 

I feel, however, that it would be extremely difficult to suggest a 
settlement of the refugee condition by itself, except in the broadest 
outline, and in the context of a belief that the political problem must 
also be settled. 

There is, I think now, as of 1957, more hope that a sound basis 
exists for the settlement of the refugee problem than at any time in 
the past. This hope rests in the fact that one country in the Arab 
world—Iraq—has been using 70 percent of its oil money through an 
Iraq Development Board which has United States and’ British par- 
ticipation, in an extremely intelligent way. 

I have not myself been to Iraq but I have talked to people who have 
known the Board intimate ly, known the men on it, and have seen some 
of the works. It is creating new resources. It is fast putting Iraq 
in a position where it will be underpopulated. There will be a re- 
creation of some of the agricultural and irrigation resources which 
existed there 2,000 years ago, more or less. It is on the basis of the 
creation of such new resources that I think it is worth while to under- 

take the discussion of the political aspects of the Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem, in order that the two may go along, together. 

I have some thoughts on the settlement of the Ar ab-Israeli problem. 
Lam not sure at all they are germane to your discussion here, now, but 
if they are, I will be glad to go into it. 

Chairman Gorvon. You may present that. 

Mr. JoHnson. My feeling is that one of the elements in the present 
situation which must be eliminated is the tremendous amount of heat 
between the contestants or disputants. I have the feeling that heat 
has been increasing over the last year or two, rather than ‘decreasing. 

The first nec -essity, I think, is for a cooling- off period, hopefully 
enforced by a mutual willingness i in the area, and a United Nations 
Police Force. So that some of this heat m: ay be dissipated. 
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I believe that the second necessity—perhaps I should put it a little 
more humbly: A suggestion for a next step might be in the develop- 
ment, either through the United Nations, or in direct discussions, of 

1 panel of neutral and respected countries which would undertake 
pielininsey discussions privately with the disputants, to discover 
what would be the rockbottom minimum which they will accept. Not 
discuss it in public with them so that we get wild statements from 
officials and others who know they must meet the prejudices of their 
people. But private discussions undertaken in such a way that the 
real rockbottom possibility for settlement will come out. 

I think that it might be necessary for this panel of neutrals to be 
submitted in advance to the disputants so that we and that they would 
be sure that the persons who went to talk to Israel and the persons 
who went to talk to Jordan—nations, I mean, of course—who went 
to talk to Egypt were acceptable, in a sympathetic kind of a way, so 
that the real truth would come out. 

[ think if the rockbottom minimum for settlement for these two 
groups could be obtained and made a matter of record, and if the 
heat could be pulled out of that situation for a year or so, so that 
the border was reasonably peaceful, that then there would be prospects 
of a political settlement. 

‘T have not been on the inside of this political discussion. These 
are the thoughts of one who has been in the area but not of one 
who has had a political responsibility. They are obviously only pre- 
liminaries. By implication, of course, T am saying to you that I 
think the United States, Britain, France, and Russia should be 
absent from these preliminary negotiations, that they should be under- 
taken under authority outside of these major countries, because these 
four are suspected in the area. Whether correctly or not is beside 
the point, really. 

But if we and the other western countries can be mature enough 
to make quite clear to ourselves and to the United Nations that we w ‘ill 
support action taken toward a compromise solution, that we will not 
take unilateral action, or riot undermine the group plan arrived at, 
T feel there is a better chance for solution than if it is approached 
directly by the major powers. 

Chairman Gorpox, Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson, 

Does your organization have any activities in the present situation 
in Hungary? 

Mr. Jounson. T didn’t understand. 

Chairman Gorvon, Did your organization participate in any way 
in the Hungarian refugee problem ? 

Mr. Jounson. The organization for which T am an overseas worker 
is active in the Hungarian refugee situation. The body for whom 
T testify here is not involved in that. 

Chairman Gorpnon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceitn. Your discussion of the political settlement of the 
Arab-Israel problem presupposes the Arabs will accept Tsrael as a 
state; is that true? 

Mr. Jornson. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Fasceii. Therefore, also, we have the right to infer from 
your observation that the Arabs will eventually accept Israel? 

Mr. Jounson. It is my impression that part of the rockbottom 
demands of these parties will be these: The Tsraeli will dem: ind recog- 
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nition of the State of Israel and its protection from continued pilfer- 
ing at the borders and an opening of commercial relations. The Arabs 
on their part will demand that the State of Israc]l shall—that it shall 
be guaranteed internationally that the State of Israel shall not grow 
in size, that perhaps some form of control over the immigration in 
that state may be nec essary in order to keep the immigration and 
the productive resources in balance, and that the right of the refugees 
toreturn, or to be compensated, shall be recognized ‘without i important 
qualification. 

It is my personal belief that the refugees would not want to return, 
and that it therefore does not constitute a serious problem for Israet 
torecognize their right to return. 

I am sure that safegu: ards would have to be placed by both sides 
around this process and neutral umpiring and supervision would be 
greatly necessary. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one further question? Just 
how amenable are the refugees in Jordan to any solution other than 
that of being returned? I think you just made the statement that 
they are not so much interested in being returned as they are in 
some other solution. Just how amenable are they to any other 
solution ? 

Mr. Jounson. If you undertake a public discussion, that is to say, 
if in poy you were to ask this question of the refugee leaders you 
would get a thoroughly negative answer. They are not willing for 
anything except this one thing to happen. 

If the question can be asked other than in public discussion, and 
if it can be asked in the context of the meeting of the minimum de- 
mands of the leaders of the group, I think there is a chance of their 
coming together, and there is a chance of amenabilitv on the part of 
the Arab refugees. 

This is a personal opinion, and T assure you I haven't ever saved a 
world yet and I may not be able to do it this time. 

Mr. SauNnp. May I ask one question ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Johnson, if your proposal to solve the problem of 
the Israeli-Arab conflict were presented to the United Nations, what 
do you think would be the reaction of England and France to that ? 
Are they in a position or are they in a state of mind today that they 
will without reservation accept your proposal, or do you think they 
have some ulterior interest in the region to cause them to put stumbling 
blocks inthere? Do you get my point ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think I do, Mr. § Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. You mentioned four major powers: Russia. the United 
States, England, and France. We don't expect much from Russia. 
But I have no doubt that the United States will be willing to cooperate 
and bring about a solution to that problem. Do you think England 
and France, knowing the situation as you do, would be also willing 
and he “on no reservations in their mind ? 

Mr. Jonson. I have nothing in mind on France. My guess would 
be the at England would be amenable to this kind of approach. JT think 
England has been in pretty serious difficulty in the Middle East, eco- 
homically and politically. Furthermore, IT have considerable respect 
for her present purpose in the Middle East and for the kind of ad- 
justments, by and large, which have been recently made in the former 
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empire. I except some current problems rather sharply but on the 
whole I feel there is a pretty constructive attitude in England at the 
present time, or willingness to be constructive. 

This is pure opinion, Mr. Saund. I wish I were an expert, to pontif. 


icate, but I am not. BC 
Mr. Saunp. That is all. T 
Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Johnson, I certainly want to thank you, | E 
You have made a fine witness, today. You have been very informa. | ; 
tive, 
Mr. Jonson. May I thank the chairman and the committee, on my 
first appearance before a committee. I have had a very interesting 
afternoon. 
Chairman Gorpon. The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 
tomorrow morning in this same room. in 
(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10:30 a. m, I 
tomorrow, Wednesday, January 16, 1957.) Ror 
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RCONOMIC AND MILITARY COOPERATION WITH NA- 
TIONS IN THE GENERAL AREA OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1957 


Llousr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITrEE ON ForreiGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, B. i, 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., in 
room 1301, New House Office Building, the Honorable Thomas 5. 
Gordon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee will come to order. Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are meeting to continue hearings on House Joint Reso- 
lution 117. Our first witness this morning will be Congressman 
Celler of New York. Mr. Celler is a lawyer by profession “whe has 
served with distinction in the House of Represent: itives since 1922. 
He also has the honor to be chairman of the Committee on Judiciary. 

Mr. Celler, we are very glad to have you with us this morning and 
apprec iate your taking time out to give us the benefit of your views on 
this pending resolution. Mr. Celler. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Cenuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I take this 
opportunity to congri atulate you after Inany years of service in veer 
ing the summit of “this committee, I cert: ainly, as a chairman of 
cwordinate committee of the House, knowing of the difficulties sur- 
romding a job like a chairmanship, wish you well. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you. 

Mr. Cruuer. I take this opportunity to note that one of our New 
York Members is one of your newest additions to your committee. 
He hi as had a brilliant career in our New York Legislature, 1 am sure 
ne Will be a credit to you and to the Congress, 

Mr. Farssrern. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Cenuer. | would wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the 
members of the committee, for the opportunity this committee has 
given Ine to express my views on the so-called Eisenhower plan for 

* Middle East area. [ have welcomed this opportunity because 
for years now I have had a special and active interest in the develop- 
nent of that region and it is my fear that the plan outlined by the 
President may and can be ae as an oversimplification of one of the 
Host complex problems that faces us today. 

I wish to start off by saying that it is well for the United States to 
place the Soviet Union, as well as the rest of the world, on notice that 
the Middle East area is of active and vital concern to its national 
security. This was a belated conclusion on the part of the administra- 
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tion. It was obvious to many of us when Soviet arms over a year ago 
started pouring into Egypt that we had failed to see the significance 
of Soviet penetration. With 1 step forward and 2 steps back, Seere. 
tary Dulles, in the handling of the Suez seizure by Egypt, succeeded 
only in convincing the American public and the world that the United 
States was not seriously interested in a region which, as President 
Eisenhower now has pointed out, bears directly upon the safety of 
Western survival. 

I do not wish to belabor the points of nonfeasance on the part of ow 
administration, but the public estimates made by both Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Dulles on the Suez situation and the penetration of Soviet 
influence in that area have direct bearing on the resolution now before 
us. A year ago, Mr. Dulles said, “The problem of the Suez has been 
















suce essfully resolved.” He listed the evacuation of the British among | 


the events which, he said, made the Suez situation “better and 
brighter.” And in April, the President detailed Suez as one place 
where we were winning the cold war. 

Permit me also the luxury of quoting a few instances of “the clouded 
crystal ball” as Time magazine peered into it. On January 3, 1955; 


Dniles is the man of 1954 because, in the decisive areas of international poli- 
tics, he played the year’s most effective role * * * Regionally, 1954's greatest 
area of success for American diplomacy and the mian who runs it was the Mid- 
dle East * * * After decades of dispute, the status of the Suez Canal area was 
settled more firmly than ever before. 


And on August 6, 1955, Time reported: 


The United States had speculated that Egypt's Nasser might seize the Suez 
Canal in retaliation but State—meaning the State Department—did not rate the 
chanees very high. 


On July 30, 1956: 


On the broad chessboard of international diplomacy, the United States moved 
decisively last week in a gambit that took the breath of professionals for its 
daring and won the assent of kibitzers for its intrinsie rightness. John Foster 
Dulles advised Egy pt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser that the United States is 
no longer interested in building the $1.3 billion Aswan High Dam. The risk of 
Soviet penetration was no greater than the risk of having Nasser go on with 
his fast-and-loose game in the precarious Middle East. it was highly pessible 
that Chessmaster Dulles had his opponents in check. 


Then, of course, it is difficult to forget the use of the “peace” theme 


in a recent campaign. Now we are faced with a delayed reaction on 
the part of the administration. But 1 mperine again we are not being 
asked to look at the whole picture and see it whole. Can we realis- 
tically divorce the prob lem of Soviet penet ition, or the possibility 
of overt Soviet aggression in the Middle East, from the regional prob- 
lems, which problems are being used by the Soviet Union as a lever for 
its entrance into that area? The division is made in the proposal 
before us between overt Soviet aggression and the problems of Suez 
and the Arab-Israeli dispute. No such division can be made. 
Moreover, it has seemed to me—and 1 know that my viewpoint is 
shared by millions of our constituents—that the administration has 
never made clear what it means when it uses the term “aggression.” 
History does not begin at any set hour of the day; it is a stream that 
flows around many bends. What was the provocation that led to the 
intervention of England and France in the Suez? What was the 
provocation that led to the Israeli intervention? Was not the seizure 
of the Suez by the Koy ptian (government, without notice. in itself an 
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act of aggression? Was not the failure of the Egyptian Government 
to guarantee free access to all nations an act of aggression? Were 
not the border raids by Fedayeen, the ignoring by Egypt of the United 
Nations resolution demanding free access to Suez to Israel, acts of 
aggression / The United Nations has never clar ified, nor has the ad- 
mninistr: ation lent its collective mind to an examination of what consti- 
intes “aggression. 

The Suez and the Arab-Israeli dispute, we are told, are to be left 
to the United Nations. Until the United Nations has means of en- 
forcing its resolutions, has means of acting to stem the defiance of these 
resolutions, the United Nations can play no greater role than moral 
persuasion permits it. The United Nations was able to prevent the 
extension of the war in Egypt only because England, France, and 
fsrael voluntarily accepted its resolution; but it could not end the 
Soviet aggression against Hungary. It could not make Nasser live 
up to the terms of clearance of the canal, which was not to be dependent 
on the withdrawal of foreign troops, ‘but upon the actual order of 
cease-fire. It has been helpless to stop the fedayeen raids against 
Israel. It has been impotent in forcing the puppet Government of 
Hungary to accept the presence of United Nations observers. When 
E eypt denied transit dew the Suez Canal to Israeli ships, sent 
commando raids into Israel, and violated the Treaty of Constanti- 
nople, the United Nations c ould not act. Even now, it is impossible for 
the United Nations to negotiate with Nasser. It is Nasser who sets the 
terms and the United Nations police force is there on suffrance of the 
Egyptian dictator. 

The United States cannot then leave the decision on these important 
matters, which must be United States responsibility, up to the United 
Nations. That is ducking responsibility. 

The United States w ill not have discharged its full responsibility by 
saying we stand behind the United Nations, for the United Nations 
can only be as strong or as weak as the United States chooses to make 
it. To say “Let the U. N. do it” is not policy; it is a way to avoid 
making hard and difficult decisions. In common parlance, it is passing 
the buck. 

Viscount Cherwell, nuclear scientist, in the House of Lords recently 
sought to dispel exaggerated notions of the great. power of the U nited 
Nations. He said: 


In the Assembly, 5 percent of the world’s population can carry the day against 
the other 95 percent, and 10 percent could claim a two-thirds majority * * * 
Half the population of the world is represented by 4 delegates, the other half 
by 75. Some are the most highly educated and civilized countries on the planet. 
The inhabitants of others can scarcely read or write. * * * The vote of 400 
million (East) Indians or 160 million Americans is equated to the yote of 4 
million Bolivians., 


As for the U. N. Police Force in Egypt, Viscount Cherwell stated, 
“it * * * could be swept away by one brigade of Israelis and Se 
even by 2 or 3 divisions of Egyptians.” To be “of any use,” a U, 
police force would have to be stronger than any nation or combin: sian 
of nations. What “sort of force would be required to turn Russia out 
of Hungary, of America out of Formosa, should the Afro-Asian bloc, 
voting with the Latin American or the Iron Curtain countries, secure 
an Assembly vote to this effect ?” 

— wonder the New Yorker calls the United Nations the “United 
Notions.” 
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How, then, can these problems which affect the entire world—thes 
problems of Suez and Arab-Israeli relationships—be left to the United 
Nations, when they constitute the tinder box from which world. con- 
flagration can start? The Arab-Israeli dispute is obstructed by 4 
Soviet veto in the Security Council and in the General Assembly we 


have the Arab-Afro-Asia Soviet bloc forming a coalition to frustrate | 
the best of intentions. How far from simple this problem is when | 


we consider that the United Nations presses Israel to withdraw from 
Sharn el Sheikh in the Sinai Peninsula. It was here that the Israelis 
stopped the batteries which shelled United States and British vessels 


in the Gulf of Aqaba. Can we stop communism from literally walking | 


into the Middle Fast if, with Communist weapons, the Egyptians 


control the Gulf of Aqaba which becomes significant as an alternate | 


route to the Suez? 

True, the Soviet Union will be placed on notice by this resolution 
that the United States is determined to protect its national security in 
the area of the Middle East. But this constitutes only one step, and 
itisnomorethanthat. This we must recognize lest smugness overtake 
us in the mistaken belief that we have devised a policy, rather fhan 
having made just a beginning toward reaching a realistic coordinated 
policy which includes all these variants, 

I call the Eisenhower plan only a beginning, and this the Congress 
will surely recognize. What part do we play in assuring that all 
nations shall have access to the canal and the Straits of Aqaba? What 
ae do we play in insuring that the Arab world will recognize and 

hiswisdpe the existence of the State of Israel? Let us not forget 
that in that region the Arab-Israeli dispute—if I can use so weak a 
word—is of greater immediacy to them than any potential Soviet 
threat. 

The plan is only a beginning toward a, workable policy. The pro- 
posal 1 is that we deploy troops to the Middle East only \ he n there are 
overt acts of aggression by the Soviet Union or a Soviet donmnated 
country and then only upon consent of the threatened nation. ‘Tt 
leaves out of consider: ation com iplete ly the proble m attendant upon 
subverted governments. Once a government has been subverted— 
and there is the usual Soviet putsch—we can hardly expect that it will 
ask for our aid agains t Soviet dominati mn. 

How clearly this matter of oversimplification stands out when. we 
consider the Middle East itself. We are dealing here with nations 
of diverse composition, economically, socially, culturally. Yemen and 
Jordan, av eXt imple, are hardly viable states. dependent as they are 
upon foreign government subsidies. Traq and Saudi Arabia, despite 
the enormous oil royalties which the y receive annually, are, as far as 
the people thems elves are concerned, uncle rdeveloped to a point of 
misery. 

Egypt has a degree of poli tical matu rity lac] king in such countries 
as Saudi Arabia, Jordan, or Yemen. Again, it is only a beginning 
because it leaves out of account the various rivalries that exist among 
the Arab nations themselves. The one note of unity, and the only note 
of unity, exists in their attitude toward Israel. In the Middle Fast 
we find one country oriented toward the West, politically mature, a 
practicing democracy, with skilled technologists, a managerial class, 
and a background of science and experimentation—which is Tsrael. 
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At this point I wish to direct the attention of the committee to 
some facts which I believe will have total relevance to the examination 
of the proposal before it. The figures I am going to give you I have 
obtained from State Department sources. 

The Arab countries receive a total of $83.8 million each month from 
the petroleum industries in the form of roy: alties. taxes, or other pay- 
ments. Saudi Arabia, based on 1955 figures, will have received each 
month during 1956 the equivalent of about $24 million, in dollars, 
pounds, and frances, paid to it by Aramco which is owned by Standard 
of New Jersey, $ Stand: ard of California, the Texas Co., and Socony- 
Mobil. In other words, American companies contributed totally to 
this figure. 

Iraq will have received, in the year of 1956, approximately $18 mil- 
lion per month from the petroleum industries, 23.75 percent of which 
is from American petroleum interests. Iran will have received about 
$18 million per month, 40 percent of which comes from the American 
oil industry. 

Kuwait will have received $25 million each month of the year 1956 
from the petroleum industry, 50 percent of which is American. 
Qatar will have received about $3 million per month, 23.75 percent 
cing from American petroleum interests. 

Bahrein will have received approximately $800,000 each month 
during 1956 from the petroleum industry, all of it derived from 
\merican interests. 

The total received by these four countries is over a billion dollars 
a year. 

‘T note that King Ibn roe will visit with the President. In dis- 
cussing the conditions of his country with him, the President can, 
perhaps, determine how much of oil royalties are used for the better- 
Llp of Saudi Arabia economically. It is well, however, for the 
President to hear first-hand reports from the heads of these govern- 
ments and it would not be amiss for the administration to invite the 
Prime Minister of Israel, David Ben Gurion, likewise, to give first- 
hand reports of the fears and the tensions in the Middle East. 

I should like to quote from U. S. News & World Report which, 
after all, cannot be said to be unfriendly to the administration. In 
discussing the Eisenhower plan, it says: 

Does this increase the chance of war? The idea is that, by warning of 
American intent to resist aggression, the United States will restrain Soviet 
Russia. Will it mean American troops for the Mideast? No. This is just to 
he a Warning to Russia to keep out. Will it mean bigger United States Armed 
Forces’ No. United States already has powerful naval forces in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and very powerful Air Force strength not far away in the Western 
Mediterranean. Will it call for marines to patrol the area? There is no thought 
of that. Will United States be committed to move in on local wars? Not neces 
sarily. That would be a United Nations job. What’s it all about, then? The 
atest United States move primarily is designed to warn Russia against new 
adventures, 

[It is not that this warning should not be given; I believe it 1 ee 
he given. It is only that we must recognize that, in and of itself, 
cannot insure peace. The United States must make its pos sition 
equally clear vis-a-vis Egypt. It must leave neither side guessing in 
the Arab-Israeli dispute, of the Unite a States conviction that Israel is 
here to stay; that the United States is firm in its stand that the Suez 
must be held accessible for all nations, bar none: that it will insure 
the territorial integrity of the nations in the Middle East as against 
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each other as well as against the Soviet Union; and to the end of 
promoting peace in that area, it will impose an embargo on all arms 
to the Middle East and demand all nations do so, An embargo, not 
including the Soviet Union, however, could do great mischief. 


The question, too, must be asked: “Are we going it alone?” It can. | 
not be gainsaid that the oil from the Middle East is the lifeblood of | 


Europe; that European interest in that area is equally urgent. Must 
we not ask ourselves if this is not a further downer: ading of England 
and France, whose stake in the continuance of civ jlization is certainly 
as great as ours? 


Again we must take a close look at the program for economic aid | 


as outlined in this resolution. Economic aid designed as a crisis pro- 
gram must fail, in and of itself. The tragic economic plight of the 
Middle East needs no recounting here. But must we not examine the 


dangers inherent in a blanket allotment which can be manipulated | 


politic: ally, which is withdrawn from standards placed upon its spend- 
ing by the Congress? Must not the Congress assure itself that these 


moneys will be spent for the region as 2 whole, such as the Johnson | 


irrigation plan which has been rejected by the Arab nations because, 


while it will be of benefit to themselves, will also be of benefit to | 


Israel? There are other plans that could be considered on a re- 
gional basis. 


The administration at times has appeared to adopt a philosophy of | 


abstention, conciliation, and pacification—all virtues at times, but any 
of which, under certain circumstances, can be a vice. Peace at any 
price is fraught with evil. One may speculate whether the price the 
Nation will have to pay in the long run, even for its present domestic 
tranquillity, in terms of moral stagnation, intellectual sterility, issues 
unrecognized and problems unsolved, may not be too costly and ex- 
cessive in the end. 

It has been the Dulles and Eisenhower policy to avoid problems— 
push them under the rug—in order to preserve a false front of un- 
interrupted tranquillity. But in the end the difficulty of solution 
becomes exacerbated. You cannot keep these difficulties under the 
rug. 

The resolution does not. come to grips. as I have tried to emphasize, 
with such agents of destruction and obstruction as Nasser; does not 
come to grips with the pouring of Communist arms into the Middle 
Mast: does not come to grips with our self-interest in maintaining a 
democr: acy like Israel in the Middle East; does not come to grips 
with the real economic woes of the whole region. And I wish to 
reemphasize in my conclusion that this resolution is not a program, 
but only the beginning of one: and while these problems cannot be 
met properly in the form of the resolution requested of Congress, 
most certainly the members—and this I want to emphasize—of this 
distinguished committee can set this forth in the report accompanying 
the resolution so that there will be for all the world to read that the 
United States is not unmindful of the complexities, not unmindful of 
the mistakes heretofore made, not unmindful of what vet remains to 
be done. 

My position is this: the military warning expressed by the Pres'- 
dent might have a restraining influence on any rash Russian action. 


In that sense the Eisenhower Doctrine may be commended—but only 
in that sense. 
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The second part of the doctrine involves a blank check—blanket 
authority to spend $400 million within 2 years for economic aid. I 
hope the committee will separate the two proposals and treat them 
separately. I want the military warning to Russia to be given. But 
I don’t wish to be stampeded or bludgeoned into granting this huge 
sum for so-called economic aid under these conditions, Are we : again 
yielding to the old business of blackmail without any assurance that 
our aid will be used for real social and economic reform in 10th- 
century feudal Arab bailiwicks. We have seen the evidence of vast 
sums siphoned off by Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrein. 
Kuwait is the only sheikdom which spends that money wisely for the 
social and economic betterment of the fellaheen. 

Senator Knowland, Senate Republican leader, said yesterday before 
the Joint Committee of Armed Services and Foreign ‘Relations in the 
Senate: “I am greatly troubled by the request to include economic 
aid in the measure.” 

It would be difficult to recite how President Eisenhower could 
spend an additional $200 million each year for 2 years in the Middle 
East—the angry Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia is bursting at the seams with oil money at the rate of 
$288 million each year (figures for 1956). Iraq gets $216 million in 
oil royalties each year. ‘The President, in addition, under the Bagh- 
dad Pact has great sums to bolster the defenses of Lraq. 

Syria is fast becoming a Soviet puppet, if she is not such now. 
Already she has refused our dollar aid at Russia’s urging. Nasser, 
in Egypt, is making great anti-American noises. Cairo radio and 
press daily denounce us and call the Eisenhower doctrine “American 
Imperialism.” Jordan may go the way of Syria. Anyhow, Britain 
subsidizes Jordan with $35 million a year. Britain might resent our 
replacing her. Mr. Dulles admitted before the Senate Joint Foreign 
Relations and Armed Serv ices Committees that we would not pick up 
the “tab” for Britain’s subsidy of Jordan. Actually, Israel is the 
only nation left, plus Lebanon and Yemen. $400 million would not 
be spent on these three nations. Where, I ask, is this taxpayers’ 
money to go and how ¢ 

Indeed, most intensive hearings should be used to inquire how, 
when, and why this money is to be spent. We dare not buy a pig 
ina poke. Mr. Dulles must be subjected to sharp questioning in this 
regard. In the absence thereof and in the absence of adequate answers, 
I am extremely doubtful of this request for blanket, unqualified 
economic aid, 

Finally, Mr. Dulles has yet to outline the projects for which money 
will be spent. It is no answer to say that the whole area would be 
lost unless the money is forthcoming. That is nonsense. If true, 
where was Mr. Dulles the month before? Such a debacle must have 
been discernible and danger signals set over a year ago. He was 
derelict a year ago or is just indulging i in sophistry and mere debate 
now. He should be compelled to spell out a well-defined, long-range, 
short-range economic aid or programs for the Middle East. He only 
has given the committee vague assumptions. When he has been 
severely questioned, as was the case recently, he talked differently. The 
Senators closely interrogated him, and he has offered to restrict the 
broad proposed language and use the money for such things as paying 
security forces in the Middle East nations, tiding them over noe 
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deficits due to major impending cuts in the oil royalties because of the 
closed Suez and blown-up pipelines. 

He should be asked to give, if he can, reasons other than which he 
gave yesterday and the day before as to the use of this money. 

It is incumbent upon you to recall him so that he unfolds to you 
just how this money will be spent. Don’t let him frighten you with 

is crass announcement that unless $400 million is forthcoming all wil] 

be lost. 

That is my statement. I will be very glad to present myself for 
interrogation. 


Chairman Gorpon. I am going to call on our next witness. At this | 
time I want to introduce to the members, our good friend and fellow | 


member, Representative Multer from New York. 

Mr. Multer is also a lawyer and a distinguished member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which has so kindly loaned us this 
room for our hearing. Mr. Multer has been a Member of Congress 
since the 80th Congress. We welcome your appearance and shall give 
your views our most careful consideration. We will hear Mr. Multer’s 
statement and then question Mr. Celler and Mr. Multer together under 
the 5-minute rule. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE | 


IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Mourer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that generous intro- | 
e 9 t 


duction. May I first express a similar word of commendation and 
congratulations to you upon your taking over the chairmanship of this 
great committee, and say that I am most appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity you again give me to appear before your committee to present 
to you my views with reference to the important problem that now 
confronts us. I am sure that much of the factual information at my 
disposal will be spread upon your record before you close these 
hearings. 

There is no doubt in my mind, and there should be none in the 
minds of our allies or of our enemies, present and potential, that every 
member of this committee and every Member of both Houses of Con- 
gress is sincerely devoted to the establishment of world peace, and 
when I say “world peace” I mean peace in every part of the world, a 
peace that will prevail not only between nations but between all 
peoples within each nation. That being so, while we may differ in 
our methods of approach, we certainly should be able to agree upon 
the form of a resolution which will state that purpose, not only so 
that all will understand, but so that none can misunderstand. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot overlook the fact that under 
our Constitution the burden, the responsibility and the leadership in 
making foreign policy is, in the first instance, upon our President. 

If he has failed us in that respect, if indeed as many have claimed— 
and with some justification, that he is now, to use the vernacular, 
“passing the buck” to the Congress, then let us assume that responsi- 
bility and move forward. Let us fill the void that has existed these 
many years, created by a lack of foreign policy of the United States, 
and positively, affirmatively, and without cavil or quibble, announce 
such policy, in one-syllable words, if necessary, so that freedom-loving 
people everywhere will know where we stand and, what is more im- 
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rtant, those who would subjugate the world and enslave its people, 
will know that a Patrick Henry has risen among the nations, renewing 
the clarion call, “Give me liberty or give me death,” knowing that free 
nations have ceased to engage in oratorical displays and are finally 
and at last ready to fight, if necessary, for that freedom. 

It would be well if this committee, and its counterpart in the other 
body, could avoid the pressures being exerted upon us by the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State for immediate action on the resolution 
you have before you, and that such action be postponed until such 


At this | time as the appropriate committees of the Congress have entered upon 
. | 


and completed a thorough investigation of the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. With the election campaign behind us, and another presiden- 
tial campaign 4 years away, this is the time to conduct such a study. 

The American people are entitled to know why we have been re- 
peatedly told by the highest responsible officials in our Government 
that all was well at home and abroad, only to have each such statement 
immediately followed by another crisis. We are entitled to know why 
the highest officials of our Government have dared to say to the Ameri- 
can people and to the Congress that they had no advance knowledge 
of what our friends and allies were doing nor of what our potential 
enemies were doing. 

You must ee with me that it was their duty to know these things. 
Isay to you, that they had the means at hand at all times to know these 
things and to properly evaluate them. If you disagree with that 
statement then I say, conduct the investigation I suggest. 

If our Secretary of State stayed at home long enough to read the 
reports and the dispatches that are on file in his office, he and our 
President would have had advance knowledge of many of the things 
about which they pretended ignorance. Their lack of knowledge must 
be attributed primarily to refusal to read and to listen and to under- 


; ' stand. 
ose these | 


I suggest to you that if you called upon our intelligence agencies to 


‘ein submit to you copies of their factual reports, if you called upon our 


Security Council to give you such reports, if you called upon our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff therefor, if you called upon our Secretary of State to 
submit to you the reports he has received from our Embassies, you 
would after reading them come to the same conclusion that I do, that 
all of the information they needed was always at hand upon which to 
base firm policies and to make them known in time to have prevented 
trouble. 

It should be unnecessary for me to remind this committee of the 
grand and glorious history of our country, or to point out that after 
our country was born out of a war of revolution, we have never 
hesitated to fight for liberty, not only our own liberty, but for the 
liberty of all freedom-loving people. In that Revolutionary War we 
accepted not only the encouragement of people from outside the con- 
fines of this continent, we accepted their financial help and their mili- 
tary aid. We welcomed and used the Lafayettes, the Pulaskis, the 
Kosciuskos and all other “foreigners” who came to our aid. 

How different from what we did when, after encouraging the Hun- 
garians to rebel against their Communist dictators, we turned our back 
on them, giving them nothing but sweet, but very empty, words. 

We asked no country’s consent to enter the War of 1812 to fight 
for the freedom of the seas. That endeavor was not only for our own 
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personal advantage but to establish an important principle of inter 
national law. We asked no country’s consent when in 1898 we fought 
with Spain for the freedom of C uba. 

We asked ro country’s consent when we wiped out the pirates of 
Tripoli. We asked no country’s consent when we sent General Per. 
shing at the head of the United States Army into Mexico, where they | 
stayed for some 11 months routing out Pancho Villa and his bandits | 
who had dared to cross our border and kill six Americans. 

Are we now going to rewrite history and label the United States | 

the aggressor in all of those, and in many other instances in ou 
history? Are there any among us who will say that those actions | 
were not justified by moral law, as well as international law? If we! 
follow the thinking of Mr. Dulles as applied to our friends and allies | 
in the Middle East, we must rewrite all our traditions. If he really | 
doesn’t know the difference between self-defense and aggression; if | 
he doesn’t know the difference between self-preservation and aggres- | 
sion; if he doesn’t know that a people or a nation which refuses to | 
allow itself to be robbed, even if it uses force to prevent the thievery; | 
is neither morally nor legally an aggressor; if he doesn’t know that a | 
people or a nation which will disarm its enemies who have threatened | 
to annihilate it, is not an aggressor, then, indeed, ladies and gentlemen, | 
.this Congress cannot move fast enough to present a resolution which | 
will clearly define the differences for him. 

Obviously, Mr. Dulles has not learned the lessons of history. He} 
refuses to acknowledge that among the major mistakes we made in 
the recent past was standing idly by as Manchuria was conquered, as 
Ethiopia was ravaged, as Poland was raped, and as Hitler was ap- 
peased and even now as Hungary is destroyed. Apparently he thinks 
that appeasement of Nasser of Egypt has not brought us to the 
threshold of world war ITI. 

I say to this committee that when the history of these times is 
written, one of the darkest: blots upon its pages will be recording 
the shameful conduct of our country in rising up in the United Nations | | 
to join with our sworn enemy, the Communists, to denounce our sworn 
friends, the British, the French and the Israelis. 

I say to you that the only thing wrong about what the British and 
the French did was their delay. They had a right to move in and take 
the Suez Canal from Nasser the day he nationalized it. When they 
withheld such action, at the suggestion of Mr. Dulles, they did all 
that could be expected of them. They complied with his suggestion 
for a London conference. When that failed, and the United Nations 
failed to take positive and firm action against Nasser with reference 
to the Suez Canal, they had every right to move in and put Mr. Nasser 
in his place. I understand our President claims to have been very 
much annoyed by the fact that he was not consulted in advance of that | 
action. He denied himself the right to be consulted about it. 

All the world knew that Britain and France were moving planes 
and tanks and troops into Cyprus in preparation for moving on 
Nasser if he didn’t live up to his international obligations. During all | 
these long days of preparation by the British and the French, why | 
didn’t the President or his Secretary of State convene the Security 
Council, not for the purpose of preventing Britain and France from 
protec ting their lifeline, but for the purpose of bringing international 
pressure to bear, world opimion as they say, upon the international 
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brigand who was stealing that which belonged to the international 
community. 

Let me recall to you the words of our President. Mr. Eisenhower 
said that international law must be the same for the big nation as 
for the little nation. International justice requires that the same 
rule apply to the small nation as it does to the big nation. We must 
agree. 

“The trouble with that statement is that it comes very late. Too 
long, have we been condoning international thievery under the 
euphonious title of “nationalization.” Long before we wrote into our 
Constitution the prohibition against the t: aking of property, even for 
public purposes, all moral law, which must be “considered a basis and 
apart of intern: itional law, prohibits such taking. 

Now let’s apply this doctrine which the P resident has so properly 
enunciated. What would you do if the President sent us a message 
stating that the Republic of Panama had nationalized the Panama 
Canalé I doubt whether this Congress would have waited for a 
message from the President before it acted. You would have acted 
the minute the news came to our attention. What’s the difference in 
the two situations ? 

Geographically, the Suez Canal runs right through the middle of 
Egypt. Similarly, the Panama Canal runs right throug] 1 the middle 
of the Republic of Panama. 

The Suez Canal is an international highway, made such by the 
solemn obligations of duly executed treaties of many of the most im- 
portant sovereign nations of the world. Asa matter of fact, the State 
of Egypt owes its very sovereignty to the acts of most of those nations. 

The Panama Canal is an international highw: ay pursuant to the 
sllemn obligation of a treaty entered into between the Republic of 
Panama and the United States of America. 

No Panamanian money built the Panama Canal. No Egyptian 
money built the Suez Canal. 

Although unilateral action of the Egyptians blockaded the Suez 
Canal, little or no Egyptian money will be used to clear it. And let 
no one say that the sinking of the ships by the Egyptians in the Suez 
Canal was an act of self-defense, It was a deliberate act of sabotage. 
It was a cold-blooded statement by Nasser to the user nations that he 
was taking their property and he would destroy it before he’d let 
them have it back. 

If the Republic of Panama acted similarly with reference to the 
Panama Canal, is there an American anywhere in this country who 
would say that we should consult with any other nation before we 
moved in on the Republic of Panama and took the canal back? I 
doubt it. 

What we would do with the Panama Canal, we should have done 
to help Britain and France and the rest of the free world do with 
reference to the Suez Canal, and we may yet have to do it. 

To those who would say that one of the provisions in the treaty 
covering the Suez Canal is that title to the canal will pass in a matter 
of years to Egypt, I say that when the time comes, the free nations of 
the world will abide by that covenant. However, if they have any 
sense, in the meantime they will either om another canal in that 
wea or pipelines through countries like Israel and Lebanon, supple- 
mented with suflicient large-sized tankers so that the free world will 
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be in a position to negotiate with a Nasser, if one still be around at 
that time, for the perpetual internationalization of that canal. 

In that connection, some of you may say that there were pipelines 
running through Syria and when this struggle started those pipelines 
were destroyed. Such is the fact. Whether they were destroyed by 


the Syrian Government, or by Communists aided and abetted by the | 
Syrian Government, is unimportant. A Secretary of State who waz | 


alert to protect the interests of a free world should have presented 
that matter to the United Nations for appropriate action and, if 


necessary, we should have moved into Syria, yes—with Armed Forces, | 


to protect that property. 


This is not a new theory. Do I have to remind you that that is | 


precisely what we did, in substance and in effect, in Guatemala? We 
consulted with none of our allies. We moved on Guatemala, despite 
the protests of Communist Russia, because we believed the Communist 


threat in Guatemala was an imminent danger to our security and the | 


security of our neighbors in this hemisphere. 

Let me pass on to another facet of this principle. At this very 
moment there is fighting in the Middle East, between Yemen and 
the British Protectorate of Aden. Is there any doubt but that the 


Yemenite invasion of Aden’s borders is Communist inspired, super- | 


vised by Communist “technicians,’ 


>and fortified by Communist arms! | 


Or is this another matter, knowledge of which is lacking to our Secre- | 


tary of State because he hasn’t had the time to read the dispatches! | 


What are we doing about it? Why hasn’t our Secretary of State 
instructed our delegate to the United Nations to bring the matter 
forthrightly before the Security Council and, if necessary, before the 
General Assembly? Or is this a matter to be talked about in secret 
executive session 

I, like some of the members of this committee, am fed up with this 
so-called executive-session business. It is labeled “top secret” by the 
Administration. All the world knows about it, and you read it in the 
newspapers in the first editions on the streets after the close of the 
executive session. Not because of any leaks from the committee, but 
because it is either leaked by the Department of State or it is dug out 
of the Department by alert reporters who will not be denied the in- 
formation they have a right to present to the public, and which the 
public has the right to get authentically, in the first instance, directly 
from responsible Government officials. 

I can understand that matters of high policy involving our national 
security and defense should be presented to certain congressional com- 
mittees behind closed doors. 

It is high time, however, that our Government officials realized that 
secret diplomacy as to policy affecting the attitudes and conduct of 
governments has long since lost its usefulness. It accomplishes noth- 
ing except to create suspicions and ill feeling, and produce more grist 
for the false propaganda mills of the Communists. 


There is no doubt in our minds about our sincerity in seeking world | 
peace. There is no doubt in our minds that we want no colonies and | 


that we want to subjugate no people. 

Our only desire is a free and peaceful world. Any and every plan 
working toward that end can be and should be freely, fully, and com- 
pletely discussed in the open, without reservation. Any other ap- 
proach gives the Communists the right to cry that we are being deceit- 
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ful, and gives the neutralist the right to suspect not only our motives 
but our goals. We will not gain any friends by pretending that the 
policy or doctrine which we intend to apply to such friends or with 
such friends must be negotiated secretly. 

Let me assure those who are fearful that the plans of the enemy 
may be made known, or that the enemy may find out how much we 
know about his plans, the enemy knows his plans, We can talk about 
them publicly, first, to alert our friends, and, secondly, to let our 
enemy know that we are wise to him. Every last word that is uttered 
to any committee of the Congress with reference to the allegedly new 
doctrine that you are asked to endorse should be publicized so that our 
friends will know that we mean to help them and so that our enemies 
will know that we intend to deter them. 

Now, let’s talk for a moment or two about the resolution and what 
it seeks to do. The idea seems to be to tell the Communists that we 
will stand for no more of their incursions upon the rights of free 
peoples and, at the same time, to show our friends that we are ready 
to help them economically. If I have read the newspaper reports 
correctly, our Secretary of State has conceded, at least before the 
committees in the other body, that the President already has the full 
authority to do the things asked for by this resolution. I believe that, 
in answer to the question as to why these things have not yet been 
done, he says that if we have been late in doing them, let’s at least 
do them now. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I returned from the Middle East in 
December of 1955, I told everybody in our Government who would 
listen to me about the situation as I found it there. You will find 
much of the story in my testimony before this committee on May 8, 
1956. 

There cannot be any doubt but that the authority which the Pres- 
ident now seeks he has always had. He has merely failed to exercise it. 

You remember that only a few days ago he told a joint session of 
Congress that this country had security pacts with 42 nations and 

acts of a similar nature with 3 other nations. The Baghdad Pact 

tween Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan was brought into being 
by the United States and at its instigation. When those countries 
asked the United States to join that pact, the excuse was given by 
our Secretary of State that to do so would antagonize some of the 
other Arab States, and particularly Mr. Nasser, of Egypt. 

The State of Israel has repeatedly asked for a security pact, indi- 
eating that she would need no additional arms if she had such a 
security pact. Mr. Dulles’ excuse for not giving the State of Israel 
such a security pact was that he couldn’t do that without giving a 
similar security pact to the other Arab States. When asked why we 
didn’t enter into such security pacts with the other Arab States, the 
answer came back: They won’t take such a security pact because an 
important feature of each such security pact is an undertaking that 
the country will not engage in acts of aggression against any of its 
neighbors. The country that will not enter into such a covenant, 
labels itself a potential aggressor. 

“conomic aid throughout the Middle East, to the Arab countries 
as well as to Israel, has been available for many years. It has been 
offered to the Arab States and to Egypt Sanantadiy: From 1948 to 
1952 none of the Arab States would take such aid from us because, 
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as a condition of giving such aid, we insisted upon a firm obligation 
being entered into by the recipient to recognize the existence of the 
State of Israel, and to agree not to be an aggressor against it or any 
other neighbor. 

For the last 4 years the policy of our State Department has been 
different. It has tried to buy the friendship of the Arabs by offering 
aid without insisting upon peace treaties and without insisting on 
covenants against aggression. 

The result has been more and more and more aggression by Egypt, 
Syria, and Jordan against Israel. If you will read the Congressional 
Record of the 84th Congress, you will find that hardly a week went 
by without my inserting a list of the incursions and invasions and 
ravagings and murderings by Arabs against Israelis on Israeli ter- 
ritory ; : the guerrillas, fed: ayeens, and commandos being armed by the 
Egy ptians and the Arabs, and crossing from Egyptian and Arab ter- 
ritory into Israel and then returning home after their escapades of 
destruction. 

Whether these were the acts of their Governments is as unimportant 
as it is obvious. In any event, those acts were the responsibility of 
the Arab governments. When those governments did not suppress 
and effectively prohibit those raids, the State of Israel had every 
right to use force to stop them. Israel had as much right to do that 
as the United States had to send General Pershing and our United 
States Army into Mexico to rout out the Mexican bandits when the 
Mexican Government either could not or would not stop their 
depredations. 

do not remember a single instance when our Secretary of State 
went before the United tele and asked that that kind of conduct 
by Egypt and Syria and Jordan be stopped. I do remember how he 
first insisted that the Egyptians must get more arms to create a bal- 
ance of power as between it and Israel. I also remember how he first 
urged Canada and France not to send arms to Israel, and then re- 
versed himself and urged that they do send arms to Israel. 

Any sensible Pa would have known that the arming of the 
Egyptians meant that they would use those arms, and that the very 
type and quantity meant they would be used for aggression. Simi- 
larly, any sensible person must know that the Israelis—if pushed as 
hard as they were the vy would use their arms in self-defense, and by 
self-defense I mean going into the neighboring countries and dis- 
arming those who threatened Israel with annihilation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have a great op portunit) as a result of 
some “buck passing.” I hope you will grasp the opportunity and 
bring forth a resolution which will be resolute and spec ific. You can 
use some, if not most, of the language of the resolution present ted to 
you by the State Department. You must, if you will do your full 
duty, make some 1 important changes, and you must ad | some important 
limitations. 

I hope you won't believe me too presumptuous in submitting to you 
herewith the language which I think you should use in this resolution. 
Permit me to summarize my changes briefly. 

In the first paragraph, instead of indic ating the granting of a new 
authorization, my resolution indicates that we are merely confirming 
the authority that the President already has. 
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In the first whereas clause, I have inserted language to show that 
we are not going to limit our high principles by the U nited Nations 
Charter but that we are standing firm in our principle for a just and 
enduring peace and will seek it “by every means available, including 
the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. 

In the third whereas clause, I have made it clear that the Com- 
munist threat exists all over the world but has recently been accen- 
tuated in the Middle East. 

In section 1, instead of pretending to give the President new au- 
thority, my language confirms the authority that he now has and 
makes it clear that such authority extends to the Middle East. 

I have stricken from section 2 the words “requesting such aid.” 

If this resolution is to mean anything, it is essential that it be 
realistic and forthright. There is no longer time to hedge or double 
talk. We are either “prepared to fight for our liberties or we are not. 
Such of us, if any there be, who ‘think that we can any longer sit 
silently by and let any part of the world be enslaved by the Com- 
munisis, cannot vote for any kind of a resolution on this subject, 
whether it be that proposed by the President or any modification 
thereof. 

If we are to wait for a request from a country attacked, before we 
move in to prevent Communist aggression, the task that will con- 
front us will not be one to prevent the aggressors from getting in but 
rather the almost impossible job of driving them out. 

Who will make the request of us in that area ? 

Israel has been making similar requests and being ignored. 

Syria, which is fast being completely dominated by the C ommunists, 
tells us that she will not make the request and wants no part of this 
resolution. There is good reason for that, and apart from her feud 
with Israel, Syria has never given up the idea that Lebanon has 
no right to be a free and independent sovereign nation. Syria in- 
sists that Lebanon must eventually be a part of Syria. She would 
love to have the opportunity and is even now being urged by the Com- 
munists, to prepare for the day when Syria can incorporate within her 
boundaries, all of Lebanon. If Syria should decide to march on 
Lebanon, it will do so under the leadership of Communist “techni- 
cians” and by the time we receive the Lebanese request for aid, it will 
be necessary for us to move in to drive the Communists out of that 
country. 

Will Egypt ask for our help when she has mortgaged her economy 
for the next 50 years to pay for Russian arms? 

The only effective policy we can have for that area must be as firm 
and as definite and as precise as the Monroe Doctrine was. 

We will have to make the decision of whether the Communists are 
the aggressors, and we will have to make the decision of whether 
or not we will go to the aid of these countries in the Middle East, and 
which of them will be sincerely attempting to avoid subjugation by 
the Communists. 

We must serve notice now that we will not permit the Communists 
to enslave any of those peoples or subjugate any of those countries, 
and we must serve notice that, if necessary, we will move our Armed 
Forces into those countries to prevent the Communists from taking 
them over. Nothing less than that will stop them. If we don’t intend 
to do that, we should take our 6th Fleet out of the Mediterranean, 
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recall our marines from that area, and let the world know that we 
don’t intend to act; if we do intend to act and to use those ships and 
troops, we should let the Communists know in no uncertain words that 
an infringement upon the liberty of any people anywhere in the world 
is an infringement upon the liberty of all the free peoples in every 
part of the world. 

I add a new section 3, which limits sections 1 and 2 so that no aid, 
military or economic, may be given to any country, except and upon 
condition that it first agrees: 

1. That it will not be an aggressor nation; 

2. That it will not permit its citizens or residents to engage in aets 
of aggression, guerrilla or otherwise, or in raids and pillaging, or in 
causing injury, death or damage to any of its neighbors; 

3. That it will faithfully abide by and fulfill its international obli- 
gations and abide by the ethics and principles of international law, 
and will not discriminate on acount of race or religion. 

The one country in this world which has failed to answer the ques- 
tionnaire on slavery as requested by the United Nations is Saudi 
Arabia. It is the one country today which is a slave nation. Its 
peoples are slaves in every sense of the word. It is the only country 
on the face of the world that has not advised the United Nations as 
to that condition. 

- It is the one country that refuses to allow an American citizen who 
is a Jew while wearing the uniform of our Armed Forces to enter an 
American base in that country. It goes further and will not let a 
chaplain in the Armed Forces wear the insignia of his office, the 
crucifix, upon his uniform when in Saudi Arabia. Yet it is the Kin 

of this country who is shortly to visit with our great President. i 
wonder what they will discuss. 

4, That it will negotiate in good faith, peace treaties with its neigh- 
bors; and 

5. That it will not submit to domination by any foreign nation. 

It should be made crystal-clear in your report on this resolution 
that a nation seeking to enforce international obligations is not an 
aggressor; that a nation defending itself against acts of warfare, 
guerrilla or otherwise, is not an aggressor; that a nation which dis- 
arms a potential killer is not an aggressor: that a nation which 
blockades international highways is an aggressor; and that a nation 
which violates international law is an aggressor. Your report should 
also indicate, without equivocation, that negotiation in good faith of 
peace treaties requires the parties to meet around the peace table and 
confer about all of their problems with a view to settling all thereof, 
without either party to the controversy in advance of the meeting 
insisting upon an agenda which will include or exclude any parts of 
the controversy or delimit the extent of the negotiations with refer- 
ence to any thereof. 

It is utter nonsense for our Secretary of State to say that the 
United States is prepared to guarantee the boundaries of the countries 
in the Middle East if and when they will agree upon such boundaries. 
The requirement must be that the parties in good faith must meet in 
an attempt to agree upon such boundaries. 

The same applies to the question of the resettlement of refugees 
and compensation that may be due to the parties or any of their 
nationals. Those are all matters about which the parties must confer 
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and compromise between themselves, without advance commitments or 
limitations as to what they will or will not talk about with reference 
thereto. 

I have changed section 4 so as to require the President to advise the 
Congress fully concerning any new uses as and when he approves 
them. 

I have modified section 5 so as to provide that the resolution shall 
expire 2 years after its enactment unless extended by the Congress. 
This is a much safer way of handling the matter, than continuing 
the authority until such time as the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion may terminate it. A fixed termination date will require the Con- 
gress to review the entire subject matter after the program has been 
in operation for a fair period of time. 

Again, ladies and gentlemen, thank you for the courtesy of listen- 
ing to me. If there are any questions you may care to address to 
me, I shall try to answer them. 


(The resolution is as follows :) 
[H. J. Res. 166, ist sess. ] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


85th Cong., 


January 16, 1957 


following joint resolution; which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


To confirm the authorization of the President to undertake economie and mili- 
tary cooperation with nations in the general area of the Middle East in order 
to assist in the strengthening and defense of their independence. 

Whereas a primary purpose of the United States in its relations with all other 
nations is to develop and sustain a just and enduring peace for all, in accord- 
ance with the will of God and the desire of mankind and in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the peace of the world and the security of the United States are en- 
dangered as long as international communism and the nations it controls seek, 
by threat of military action, use of economic pressure, internal subversion, or 
other means, to attempt to bring under their domination peoples now free and 
independent; and 

Whereas such danger now exists and has now been accentuated the general area 
of the Middle East: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the authority in the President, be and 
hereby is confirmed, to cooperate with and assist any nation or group of nations 
in the general area of the Middle East, as well as elsewhere, in the development 
of economic strength dedicated to the maintenance of national independence. 

Sec. 2. The authority of the President is hereby confirmed to undertake, in 
the general area of the Middle East, military assistance programs with any nation 
or group of nations of that area desiring such assistance. Furthermore, he is 
authorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems neces- 
sary to secure and protect the territorial integrity and political independence of 
any such nation or group of nations against overt armed aggression from any 
nation controlled by international communism: Provided, That such employ- 
ment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations of the United States and 
with the Charter of the United Nations and actions and recommendations of the 
United Nations; and, as specified in article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
measures pursuant thereto shall be immediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. 

Sec. 3. Neither economic nor military assistance shall be given to any coun- 
try except and upon condition that it first agrees: 

(1) that it will not be an aggressor nation; 


Mr. MULTER introduced the 
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(2) that it will not permit its citizens or residents to engage in acts of 
aggression, guerrilla or otherwise, or in raids and pillaging, or in causing 
injury, death or damage to any of its neighbors; 

(3) that it will faithfull abide by and fulfill its international obligations 
and abide by the ethics and principles of international law, and will not 
discriminate on account of race or religion; 

(4) that it will negotiate in good faith, peace treaties with its neighbors; 
and 

(5) that it will not submit to domination by any foreign nation. 

Sec. 4. The President is hereby authorized, when he determines that such 
use is important to the security of the United States, to use for the purposes of 
this joint resolution, without regard to the provisions of any other law or 
regulation, not to exceed $200,000,000 from any appropriations now available 
for carrying out the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
This authorization is in addition to other existing authorizations with respect 
to the use of such appropriations. 

Sec. 5. The President shall within thirty days after his approval of any new 
use or allocation of funds hereunder report to the Congress his action. 

Sec. 6. This joint resolution shall expire when the President shall determine 
that the peace and security of the nations in the general area of the Middle East 
are reasonably assured by international conditions created by action of the 
United Nations or otherwise, but in any event two years after the enactment 
hereof, unless extended by joint resolution of the Congress. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Multer, I want to thank you for your strong 
and impressive statement. We will now begin the interrogation of 
both Congressman Celler and Congressman Multer. Mr. Celler, I 
have just one question. On page 6 you suggest that the United States 
impose an arms embargo on the Middle East. How would such an 
embargo be enforced ? 

Mr. Cenuer. I think first a declaration must be made by the United 
States that it will act in concert with all nations not to supply any 
arms to any Middle East nation. 

I don’t want the situation to develop where Russia will keep sending 
arms to Egypt as she has and then we not send arms to Israel to set 
up a balance. 

When there is a balance of arms, there is usually peace. How it shall 
be enforced, I would suggest that first the matter be presented to the 
United Nations in form of a resolution to be voted upon by all nations. 

If, on the other hand, the United Nations fails to act expeditiously 
or is unable for any reason to act in that regard, then a Western 
embargo would be useless. 

Chairman Gorpon. Would you favor United States Armed Forces 
to be used to insure the territorial integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East as against each other? 

Mr. Certirer. The United States has a tripartite agreement effec- 
tuated, I think, in 1950 between France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Mr. Dulles yesterday in his testimony said that as far as the 
United States is concerned that tripartite agreement is still in effect, 
although he indicated that France and Great Britain had felt it had 
been so chipped away as to be ineffectual. 

If it is not effective, then I think a new agreement should be made 
with those nations and ourselves whereby we would guarantee the 
sovereignty of the borders of all these Middle East states. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you, Mr. Celler. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Celler, on page 5 of your statement you said 

Yemen and Jordan, for example, are hardly viable states, dependent as they 
are upon foreign government subsidies. 
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Mr. Cetier. Will you repeat that, John? I didn’t get it. 

Mr. Vorys. It is in the second paragraph. You say— 

Yemen and Jordan are hardly viable states, dependent as they are upon 
foreign government subsidies. 

Israel is also a state that is dependent upon foreign government 
subsidies ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Cetier. I wouldn’t say that is quite correct. I would differ- 
entiate. It is true that American Jewry and world Jewry does con- 
tribute a great deal to Israel. I imagine that is what you have in 
mind. 

Mr. Vorys. I have a report of a special study subcommittee from 
our Foreign Affairs Committee which says that the United States 
Gover nment aid reached a high in aid to Israel of $72,800,000 in fiscal 
year 1953, that in 1955 it amounted to $54.5 million. That is Gov- 
ernment aid. And of course the sale of bonds, and so forth, is in 
addition to that. 

I heard on the radio this morning an estimate of way over $100 
million that came from the United States. In any case, whether you 
call it subsidies or not, if it came from the United State Government 
and its citizens, Israel would not be a viable state without it; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Ceiuer. I don’t think that is correct. Israel has a tremendous 
potential. She is developing her technological, cultural, and economic 
frontiers. 

Israel is receiving great numbers of new immigrants every year. 
She is keeping her doors open to the distressed wandering Jew who 
has been tossed about like dried leaves through the years. She is 
viable despite that. She gets this aid primarily to take care of those 
who are coming in. She needs that aid to keep those doors open. 

If Israel closed her doors, I don’t think she would have any trouble 
maintaining herself without governmental aid, without the aid that 
she gets from American Jewry, provided there is peace. If there is 

eace in that area, Israel would be able to balance her budget and 
a the difference between exports and imports. But those doors 
are ke ‘pt open and for good reason. ‘There is a constant stream of new 
seed immigration coming in. She must house them, clothe these 
people, feed them. She must receive them ec onomically, provide jobs 
for them. That, of course, needs outside help. But Israel has 
tremendous potential. 

Mr. Vorys. I thought you were not talking about potentials; I 
thought you were talking about viable states “right at the present 
time. While apparently you disagree with my own view I think that 
in the same way that these other states are dependent upon outside 
support, Israel is not viable at the present time without outside 
support. si aie aa ah 

Mr. Cretier. I don’t agree with you. I will make this distinction. 
I would say th: f Yemen and Jordan could not possibly exist without 
outside aid. Israel could exist. She would tighten her belt and she 
would maintain herself with tremendous sacrifices. Any one of you 
who have been there will realize she is willing to do this. In that 
sense I would say she is viable. She would have difficulty. 

Mr. Vorys, I would say a portion of this money is being used to 
develop the arid areas in the south. She is a state with agricultur: al 
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projects flourishing, industry advancing, and science harnessed for 
progress. You cannot compare Yemen and Jordan with Israel in 
speaking of nonviable states. 

Mr. Vorys. On the same page you use the phrase, “American com- 
panies contributed totally to this figure.” You don’t consider that 
the payment of royalties, for oil that is sold for a profit, are a con- 
tribution in the sense that we think about subsidies or contributions 
in these other cases, do you ? 

Mr. Ceuuer. I didn’t say they were the contributions to be looked 
upon as the same thing as subsidies from governments. But it indi- 
cates there are vast sums of money pouring into Saudi Arabia and 
in these other countries. What is happening to these moneys? 

Mr. Vorys. You used the word “contributed.” I am sure you 
didn’t mean that it was anything except a payment that you would 
expect to make when you buy oil. 

Mr. Cetxer. That is right. As Mr. Multer just said, it is like a 
gratuity from another state. I think this is the first time these 
figures have appeared. They are very important in your considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, is it your purpose that we question Mr. 
Multer at this time? 

- Chairman Gorpon. Yes. You can question Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. A parliamentary inquiry. How much time is 
each member going to be given? 

Chairman Gorpon. Five minutes for each witness. 

Mr. Morano. Did you say 5 minutes for each witness? 

Chairman Gorpon. That is correct. 

Mr. Vorys. I have only one question for Mr. Multer. On page 3 
of his statement he lists a lot of times when the United States has 
gone to war without any other country’s consent, and then says— 
Mr. Dulles has not learned the lessons of history. He refuses to acknowledge 
that among the major mistakes we made in the past was standing idly by— 
and then gives a series of instances. 

Mr. Multer, do you mean by that “major mistake” business and 
“standing idly by” to conclude or infer that we should have gone to 
war with Japan in 1931, with Italy in 1935, with Germany in 1987, 
and Russia in 1946? 

Mr. Mo rer. If we didn’t intend to live up to the principle that 
we urged be primary covenants in the setting up of the League of 
Nations, we should never have sponsored the League of Nations. We 
should never have urged the making of any of those covenants. 

Mr. Vorys. We didn’t enter the League of Nations. I thought we 
should have but we did not. 

Mr. Mutter. You are correct on that. What I meant to say was 
that the same covenants or principles which we had enunciated and 
lived by all through our history and which we sought to have written 
into the covenants of the League of Nations would have required us 
to take firm and positive action in Manchuria 

Mr. Vorys. By “firm and positive action” you mean to fight? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you. On page 2 you say that we ought to have 
reports from the CIA, the Joint Chiefs, and so forth. I, with mem- 
bers of this committee and other Members of Congress from both 
sides of the Capitol and both parties, was in the White House on 
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August 12, October 9, and January 1, and I can assure you that we had 
such reports before us. 

While you apparently have sources of knowledge of all of this which 
js not available to our Government, yet the Members of Congress 
received the reports that you refer to. 

Mr. Murer. May I respectfully suggest that this committee and 
the Members of the House and the Senate have as much availability 
to the sources of information as I have, both inside and outside the 
Government. I am sure that many of you have learned about all of 
the matters I referred to. 

The statement I made before this committee on May 8, 1956, was 
not telling the committee anything it did not know and had not been 
able to get from official and unofficial sources that I had gotten, but it 
was a story that had not been publicly told and has since been ignored 
by the Secretary of State. 

“Mr. Vorys. I just wanted to let you know that the Members of 
Congress have had information of the type that you describe, although 
it is not the same information that you portray in your statement. 
Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend the 
two distinguished gentlemen from New York and colleagues in the 
House for their very forceful statements. I am sure every member 
of this committee had listened to their statements and will find them 
very helpful in making their decision on this resolution. 

Mr. Celler, you feel the resolution should be divided into two parts, 
one on policy and the other on economic? 

Mr. Ceiier. Correct. 

Mr. Morean. Do you feel the statement of policy in the Eisenhower 
resolution is strong enough ? 

Mr. Cetier. I think it is strong enough, but I would humbly suggest 
it be in the form of a concurrent resolution rather than a joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Morean. You feel the resolution as written by the State De- 
partment would be a sufficient statement of policy ? 

Mr. Cetter. I do. 

Mr. Morean. Do you feel that the economic aid mentioned in the 
Kisenhower resolution would be sufficient to do the job over there? 

Mr. Cetier. Would do what? 

Mr. Morean. Would be sufficient to do the job, the $200 million. 

Mr. Cetier. I don’t know what the job is to be done. I think we 
ought to find out from Mr. Dulles or some other responsible source 
exactly what the money is to be used for specifically, and why it is 
tobe used for that purpose and whether there is a reasonable degree of 
success in the use of the money. 

Mr. Richards, the very distinguished former chairman of your 
committee, is scheduled to go over. Why not wait until he comes 
back and makes his report? He is a man of great astuteness. He 
will find out what the situation is. He will be sent over after the 
money is to be authorized. I want to find out where this money is 
gong. I think the money should be used, if I may say at the thresh- 
old here, for regional development. 

I mentioned, for example, the Johnson plan for irrigation, which 
was a very good plan. Everybody who had read it approved of it. 
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The Arabs refused to accede to it because it might afford some help 
and benefit to Israel. Therefore, they rejected it. I would like to 
know more about plans for the use of the money. Is this plan en. 
visaging a general irrigation and water plan for that area? Water 
is so desperately needed there by all these Arab nations, which would 
be of great benefit and make that area fructify like a rose. 

I hope it would envisage a proposal such as the “ but we don’t know, 
I think we ought to be told what it is all about. I don’t know. 

It ought to be a simple matter for Mr. Richards when he comes | 
back to tell us. It ought to be a simple matter for Mr. Dulles to out- 
line. When closely questioned, Mr. Dulles departed from his origi- 

nal statement, which was a statement that he was impervious to giv- 
ing any detailed information as to how the money was spent. Yes- 
terday he said it would be used to make up certain deficits that these | 
countries might experience. They may experience those deficits be- 

cause they are unduly buying arms. 

Are we going to make up deficits for the purchase of arms? Those 
arms might be “purehi ised from Soviet Russia. I would like to knov, 
We are just like blind —_ in a dark room looking for a black hat, 
That is my complaint. I don’t object to the aid. I want to know what 
the aid is. 

~ JT don’t object to the military matter. I think it is long overdue. 
I think it must be given. That is my position. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Celler, these figures that you incorporate in your | 
statement as to the oil royalties, you said you got those from the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Cetter. Yes. They are very impressive figures. 

Mr. Morcan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank, you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
both for your statements. I really have no questions. However, | 
would like to say that I think anyone who has been to Israel knovys | 
the tremendous energy that is being poured out by the people of 
Israel to build their country. Just the terracing of the hills is very 
dramatic and very exciting in relation to the future. They are not 
just doing it for today. The figures on the terracing that they gave 
me when I was there a year ago were that it cost at least $200 an acre 
just to terrace, which was the pref: ice to any possible planning. 

I think the world at large will give great credit always to the zeal 
and the energy being expended by the Israeli people. I just want | 
to add my word of recognition at this meeting. I really have no | 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cewxer. I was in one of these settlements, a kibbutz, and said 
to a dweller there: “You have wonderful potatoes.” They were large, | 
solid potatoes. I asked him, “What do you mix in your soil?” He 
thought a minute and said, “Brains.” That is the answer. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to express 
my appreciation to our two colleagues for their carefully prepared 
statements. 

Mr. Cellar, in your opening sentence you say— 




































I wish to thank you for the opportunity this committee has given me to express 
my views on the so-called Eisenhower plan for the Middle East. 
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Is there any particular significance to the use of those words, “The 
so-called Eisenhower plan’? 

Mr. Ceuier. No. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN, I would like to ask your reaction to a statement 
attributed to Mr. Dulles. In the New York Times of this morning 
there is an article under the headline, “Dulles says planning averting 
awar.” Itis by William S. White. I would like to read the first short 
paragraph : 





WASHINGTON, January 15.—John Foster Dulles asserted today that the alter- 
native to President Eisenhower’s Middle Eastern program would be a “very 
great likelihood” that United States troops would have to fight there. 

Would you care to give your reaction to that statement ? 

Mr. Criuer. I think Mr. Dulles is using rather tall language. He 
was trying to bludgeon some of the Se nators into ac¢ ‘epting the plan 
in its entirety, including economic aid. 

He was closely questioned yesterday on the reasonableness of his 
request for that economic aid. I think he used that language so as 
to force or frighten the Senators into accepting the whole program. 

He said that unless the aid were given, together with the warning, 
that there would be a war, or there would be sending of troops. 1 
don’t think that is true. He probably used it as a result of the emo- 
tions that probably developed because of the very close questioning 
that was directed to him. 

He was in a pretty tight spot at times before that very vast group 
of intellectuals which comprise the Armed Services and the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

don’t wish to infer by that that this committee is not equally 
intellectual. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Multer, you have suggested a House joint 
resolution. We appreciate your suggestion. T wanted to ask: Have 
you introduced your resolution ? 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir; I have not. I will introduce it today. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any particular preference, apparently 
you must have, between a House joint resolution and a concurrent 
resolution ? 

Mr. Muvrer. I followed the form as closely as I could as suggested 
by the Department. You will notice that I put a termination date 
in it. There has been talk about the resolution as sent up, that even 
though it is a House joint resolution it should have a termination pro- 
vision, not only by proclamation of the President, but also a provision 
permitting termination by concurrent resolution. 

I put in a fixed termination date, 2 years after its enactment. I do 
that for the sole purpose of requiring the entire matter to come before 
the Congress again for review. 

Mr. Carnanan. You are also stating in your resolution that we are 
merely confirming the powers the President already has? 

Mr. Muurer. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Celler and Mr. Mul- 
ter, I want to join with my colleagues in s saying that we are very happy 
to have you with us this morning and appreciate your coming befor e 
the committee to give us the benefit of your views. 
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Mr. Celler, you have stated that the program or the resolution before 
us is just a beginning, and also indicated that you are in favor of the 
military warning, and on page 7 have listed the various things which 
the resolution does not provide for. 

Am I right in inferring that you are in favor of this resolution 
even though you think perhaps it doesn’t go far enough ? 

Mr. Crtter. That is correct. I hope you will recite very strongly 
in your report something of those items that I refer to. 

Mr. Merrow. One thing more. On page 4 you spoke about the 
United Nations and said, “Small wonder the New Yorker calls the 
United Nations the ‘United Notions.’ ” 

Do you mean to be extremely critical of the United Nations or may I 
put it this way: Don’t you think that the United Nations has made 
a great contribution to the solving of some of our problems? 

Mr. Cetier. It has done what you say. It may have in some re- 
spects, but it has dwindled more or less into a debating society as we 
know it now because of the inherent defect involved in the Soviet veto. 

We are probably as much to blame for demanding the veto as the 
Soviets, because I don’t think we could have gotten it through the 
United States Senate without that veto. I stress the fact that in addi- 
tion to the veto we have now the development, probably after those 
good things were done by the United Nations, the development of the 
Asian-A fro-Communist bloc, which can work its will anyway it wishes 
and render abortive anything that we may want to do. 

Unfortunately we were in bed with those nations when we offered 
and abetted the resolution of condemnation against Britain and France 
and Israel, which I think was an egregious blunder and historians 
will mark it as such. 

Of course, the United Nations has done a lot of good, but it can’t 
be used to solve all problems. These are some of the problems that 
can’t be solved. For example, how can you say it can solve the Israeli- 
Arab problem when we had a solemn resolution passed by the United 
Nations as to Egypt on shipping. Nothing happened. Nasser just 
thumbed his nose at the United Nations resolution. Did naught con- 
cerning it. I can’t say that is much of a success. 

I repeat it can do great things, but it can’t solve everything. 

Mr. Merrow. I agree it can’t solve everything. Don’t you think 
its prestige has been increased in recent months by the turning of the 
United States to the United Nations and working through the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Cetier. No; it has not. Its prestige has been decreased, not 
because of the United States attitude, but because of the inherent 
difficulties that grow out of its rules and regulations. 

There is proof positive. For example, it has recommended sanctions 
against, in the Ties at least, Britain and France because of its 
action in reference vis-a-vis the Suez after it passed a resolution of 
condemnation branding those countries as an aggressor. It branded 
Russia an aggressor against Hungary. The United Nations assumes 
a double standard. Russia with no sanctions although it is an ag- 
gressor. Britain and France and Israel sanctions although it is an 
aggressor. In that sense the United Nations has shown a real 
weakness. 

Mr. Merrow. But it does seem to me, and probably you wouldn't 
agree, that the marshalling of opinion in the General Assembly does 
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have some effect throughout the world; and although it may not be 
able to enforce everything it decides, in fact it does marshal public 
opinion more so perhaps now than in the past, and with the support of 
the resolutions that the United States has presented is of great value. 

Mr. Ceiier. We have yet to see the results of our forceful support 
of the United Nations. Up to this point I don’t think it has been 

reatly successful in solving all problems. I repeat it can solve num- 
bats of problems. But there are some problems that it can never 
solve. Witness the fact that we ourselves don’t have all faith and 
confidence, total faith and confidence. We make these separate ar- 
rangements. We have made all kinds of pacts, SEATO, NATO. I 
don’t know how many there are outside the United Nations. We have 
done that ourselves, which is indicative that we don’t place total confi- 
dence in the United Nations to solve all of the world’s problems. 

Mr. Merrow. You would agree we should work through it as much 
as we can? 

Mr. Cretier. Of course I do. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Multer, on the first page of your statement 

Mr. Ce.ier. May I just say something else. This very plan, this 
Eisenhower doctrine itself is outside the United Nations. It is a 
unilateral action, isn’t it? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, the resolution provides that the action shall 
be consonant with the United Nations. As a matter of fact, the reso- 
lution states— 





Provided, That such employment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations 
of the United States and with the Charter of the United Nations and actions 
and recommendations of the United Nations. 

I have no quarrel with a plan that operates outside of the United 
Nations when the security of the country is at stake. 

Mr. Creiter. Then you do agree that all these problems cannot be 
solved by the United Nations? 

Mr. Merrow. I don’t think all problems can be solved, but I thought 
it had increased a good deal in its prestige and power, and I hoped 
that would be the pattern of the future. 

Mr. Cetter. I don’t think there is any difference between us; it is 
only a matter of degree. I am sorry I interrupted. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Celler. On the first page of your 
statement, Mr. Multer, you state— 

In approaching this problem, we cannot overlook the fact that under our 
Constitution the burden, the responsibility and the leadership in making foreign 
policy is, in the first instance, upon our President— 
with which I think we agree. 

Then you went on to say, “If he has failed us in that respect, if 
indeed as many have claimed,” and soon. Do I infer from that state- 
ment that you feel the President has failed to exercise his constitutional 
powers in giving leadership ? 

Mr. Mutter. I do, sir, in this very area. I say that if he had entered 
into security pacts with the State of Israel or directed his Secretary 
of State to negotiate a security pact with the State of Israel and se- 
curity pacts with the Arab nations that would have taken them, we 
wouldn’t have this difficulty. 

Mr. Merrow. Don’t you think he exercised leadership in going to 
the Congress and asking for the passage of a resolution to put into 
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effect the policies that he advocates in reference to the Middle East? 

Mr. Murer. You mean, this resolution ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Mouurer. That is not leadership. He has the power to do those 
things. He should have done them affirmatively. I am sure the 
Congress would back him up. He doesn’t need this authorization to 
do this from the C ongress. 

Mr. Merrow. For the sake of argument, and we agree that he has 
the power, doesn’t that put us in a much better position before the 
wor da, to have the Congress backing the Executive in the statement of 
United States policy ¢ 

Mr. Mutter. Unfortunately the atmosphere is being created in 
foreign circles that unless the Congress approves this resolution that 
we will be differing with our President on these matters of principle, 
I say that it is unfortunate that that impression is being created. 

Of course, we are going to back our President when he is right. 
On matters of principle as he enunciated here, he is right and we will 
back him. We will have to indicate to the world that there is una- 
nimity of opinion between the President and Congress on these im- 
portant matters of high principle. 

I say again, just as in the past, many Presidents have acted on 
matters of foreign policy and come to us and said, to all the world, 
“Here is our policy and here is what we are going to do.” He could 
have done the same thing. 

Mr. Merrow. He asked for power in the Far East, which we passed 
with an overwhelming vote. That, it seems to me, was the exercise of 
great leadership. Though, there may be a difference of opinion, it 
would seem to me it was the exercise of great leadership, even though 
he has the power, to come to Congress and ask the Congress to go along 
with him, so that in the eyes of the world the executive and the legis- 
lative branches are together. 

Mr. Mutter. May I remind you, sir, on that occasion, too, there 
were many of us who agreed that he didn’t need to go to the C ongress 
to back him up at that time. Then, too, we were put in a position 
that if we didn’t give him the resolution somebody might interpret 
it abroad that we were disagreeing with him and that we were not 
unified. 

The Congress was assured that that action would not be taken as 
a precedent for a President coming to the Congress again in the future 
under similar circumstances and saying, “Authorize me to do that 
which I have the authority to do,” and now that very instance is being 
given to us as a precedent for repeating the action today. 

Mr. Merrow. Don’t you think that had great psychological effect! 

Mr. Mutrer. I don’t think so. I think it would have been stronger 
if in each instance the President had enunciated the policy of this 
Government and said, “Here it is, Mr. Communist,” and I am sure 
that every Member in the House and Senate would have risen to his 
feet and applauded, instead of going through this procedure of pass- 
ing a resolution that we were ‘behind our President. Not only the 
Congress but the people of our country would indicate approval. 

Mr. Merrow. On page 3, Mr. Multer, where you criticized our 
action in reference to Hungary, I would like to ask if you would 
just comment on that. Do you feel we ought to have gone to war over 
the Hungarian situation ? 
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Mr. Muurer. If we didn’t go to war, the least we should have done 
was to supply those people with the arms to fight the Communists. 
Even if that is an act of war, we owe it to the Hungarian people to 
give them the wherewithall to fight the tyrants and dictators. That 
is how this country came into being. We should help every other 
freedom-loving people to do the same thing. We did just that for 
Russia when fighting Hitler, before we got into World War II. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel we should have gone certainly much farther 
than we did? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes; and I say the major part of the responsibility 
rests upon us, the Government of the United States, in getting those 
people to rebel. 

It is all right to say that Radio Free Europe is a private institution 
and that what they said was not American doctrine nor said for 
American oflicialdom. Everything they said was attributed by those 
people to our United States Government; just as everything that 
comes out of the Voice of America is attributed to the United States 
Government; everything that comes out of the USIS is attributed 
to us. 

If we don’t want Americans going abroad stirring these people 
up, we ought to tell them so and keep them at home. Just as the 
American University in Beirut is no more an American University 
than any other private university in this country. There isn’t a man 
abroad who doesn’t say the American University is a United States 
institution. There are Americans as trustees running it but it is not 
under our Government’s control. They don’t draw a distinction be- 
tween the American University in Beirut and any other American 
institution. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I would like to compli- 
ment both of my very able colleagues from New York for their forth- 
right and factual statements. 

T would like to ask both if you believe that this resolution should 
be in the form of a joint resolution? I notice Mr. Multer’s own 
proposal is in such form. Do both of you agree that this should be 
a joint resolution / 

Mr. Muvrer. For myself, I am more concerned with the principle 
and substance than the form. I don’t think it matters too much 
whether it is going to be a joint resolution, which will then be signed 
by the President, or a concurrent resolution giving him what he has 
asked for, provided the Congress retains the right to review this 
program. 

I say the Congress should impose the duty upon itself to review this 
program by putting in a fixed limitation as to how long the resolution 
will run. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then you do not think the measure before us is strong 
enough ? 

Mr. Mvutrer. It is stronger in that before it becomes effective it 
requires the signature of the President and has the force of a statute. 

So far as the form is concerned, whether we pass a concurrent 
resolution or a joint resolution, the world will understand what we 
have done here once we have done it. 
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Mr. Cexuer. I believe that it would be preferable to have a con- 
current resolution. I will accept the joint resolution, but I feel a 
concurrent resolution would make it more or less the sense of the 
Congress. It might jeopardize or have the effect of jeopardizing the 
powers of the President. 

I think the President has most of these powers that you have recited 
in this matter of military warning. I don’t think it is necessary 
therefore to rise to the height of a joint resolution, which must be 
signed by the President. 

‘T think also there may be a little danger in a joint resolution in 
the sense that foreign nations will think the President hasn’t such 
power unless he gets that power from Congress by way of a joint 
resolution. U nless there is a joint resolution forthcoming, they may 
get the impression that the President hasn’t such a power. He has 
the power. We simply reaffirm it by a concurrent resolution. 

Mrs. Ketty. Mr. Celler, you stated that you believe that the pro- 
vision for a request for aid by a nation should be eliminated. 

Mr. Mutter. That was my suggestion. 

Mrs. Ketiy. My question would be to Mr. Celler. You agree with 
Mr. Multer, that requested aid 

Mr. Cetter. I am willing to accede to the superior judgment of my 
colleague. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Have either of you any idea, I know Mr. Multer used 
the term “we,” who will decide when a country is Soviet dominated? 

Mr. Mutter. I meant the United States acting through its Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you agree with that, Mr. Celler? 

Mr. Cetier. Yes, I agree with that. 

Mrs. Ketiy. On page 3, Mr. Multer, you refer to the fact that 
Hitler was appeased. I presume that is the time in history of Cham- 
berlain at Munich ? 

Mr. Mutter. Munich is the outstanding example of appeasement of 
Hitler. 

Mrs. Ketity. That being the case, the onus of Munich on Mr. Cham- 
berlain should possibly be removed at this point in history since we 
have condemned the action of Mr. Eden in moving in. 

Mr. Mutter. I think rather than getting into the question of who 
should be condemned and who is right and who is wrong, let’s learn 
the lessons of history and move forward from this point and not repeat 
those mistakes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you yield to me at that point ? 

Mrs. Kerry. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I can agree with that. We have heard a lot of 
sanctimonious approbation from the other side of the aisle about “Let’s 
not get into recriminations about who got us into this mess.” But in- 
surance companies do not, after a driver has a dozen wrecks in a row, 
give a person money to buy a dozen Cadillacs. They take away his 
insurance, and usually revoke his driver’s license; and I think that 
would be a good thing to do with our Secretary of State. 

Mr. Murer. May T say that we in this House have no say about 
that. The recommendations coming from our side of the aisle 
wouldn’t be taken on that matter. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We don’t have to buy the Cadillacs. 
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Mrs. Keity. Do you believe from this resolution it is definite that 
the United States is going it alone in this area? 

Mr. Cetxiar. I think at times it is necessary for the United States 
toact alone. Just as I believe it was essential for France and Britain 
to act without the United States, because they met with considerable 
rebuffs from our Secretary of State and they acted alone. 

We condemned Britain and France for acting more or less alone 
when we seek to act alone here. I think sometimes it is necessary to 
act alone. 

Certainly, for example, as Mr. Multer put it, if somebody inter- 
fered with the operation of the Panama Canal, we certainly wouldn’t 
wait for any cooperative action but would act immediately. There 
are occasions when we must act alone. 

Mrs. Ketty. Do you believe that we should pay for the clearing of 
the Suez Canal without guarantees from Egypt that this should be 
an international canal ¢ 

Mr. Critter. Foregive me. I didn’t quite hear that. 

Mrs. Ketiy. We are to pay, have agreed, have guaranteed we will 
pay for the clearing of the Suez Canal. Do you believe we should do 
this without——— 

Mr. Cetier. We are facing a fait accompli. It is busted up. It 
is blocked with ships. I think it is essential for our own self-interest 
to get that canal cleared. 

France and Britain and the others haven’t the wherewithal to defray 
all the expenses. We should help. I think it is incumbent upon us 
to help pay those expenses. It is unfortunate. I think, however, as I 
set forth in my statement, we should not do all this unless we have 
some reasonable assurance that Mr. Nasser, who is a sort of meglo- 
maniac, suffering delusions of grandeur that he will become a modern 
Pharaoh, will leave it open to all shipping without interference. We 
haven’t those assurances. 

Chairman Gorvon. Your time is up. It is 12:30. We will recess 
until 2: 30 this afternoon, at which time we will continue the hearing. 

Mr. Cetier. Do you want us to return? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. We would like to have you back this 
afternoon at 2:30 in order that we may finish the questioning. 

We will have as our first witness Mr. Roosevelt, who is patiently 
waiting. We will start with him. 

Mr. Cetier. Is is possible for me to be excused? I have a conference 
with my counterpart on the Republican side, Mr. Keating, concern- 
ing the appointment of committees. 

Chairman Gorpon. I can’t interfere, Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Fuvron. Could we add in the record that we thank you for 
coming and that I personally was interested in your presentation of 
your views. 

(Whereupon, at 12:33 the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p. m. in room 1301, New House 
Office Building, Hon. Thomas S. Gordon (chairman) presiding.) 

Chairman Gorvon. The committee will be in order. 

Our next witness is Mr. James Roosevelt, a Member of Congress 
from California. 
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As the able son of our great President, Mr. Roosevelt needs no 
introduction, 

Mr. Roosevelt, I am indeed happy to welcome you to be with us 
this afternoon and shall be very glad to have the benefit of your 
views on the pending Middle Kast situation. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

When do the rest of us, who did not get a chance this morning, get 
to question the previous witnesses ? 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Roosevelt will make his statement and we 
will go back to Mr. Multer to proceed with the questioning. Mr, 
Roosevelt, you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Roosrvert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank my 
colleagues very much for giving me this opportunity to go ahead at 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the committee, in com- 
ing before you and the members of this great committee, I come only 
because of my deep conviction that the subject matter of the resolu- 
tion you are considering deeply affects every American that we as 
Congressmen represent. Each of us individually will have to report 
and ‘expl: Lin our vote on this resolution in its final form. It may well 
be the most important vote that any of us will be called upon to cast 
in the 85th Congress. 

It seemed, therefore, that it was my responsibility to raise certain 
questions before this committee and to ask that certain matters be 
clarified, both in the presentation of the report of the committee and 
in explanation on the floor. 

First, let me repeat what has been said by others. Is there here a 
serious and important constitutional question ? 

Stripped of its frills, divorced from the somewhat tortuous explana- 
tions of Secretary of State Dulles, this resolution in the form re- 
quested by Pre ‘sident Eisenhower boils down to an undated congres- 
sional declaration of war to become effective at a date chosen, not by 
Congress, but by the President, not against a nation named by Con- 
gress, but one named by the President and under circumstances not 
judged by the Congress, but judged solely by the President. In other 
words, Congress is being asked to abrogate its constitutional function. 
To justify this serious step, if indeed it can be justified, there must 
have been made a clear case of great emergency. 

To the contrary, Mr. Dulles, in a statement before a joint committee 
of the other body, indicated only a threat of infiltration and subver- 
sion, rather than overt aggression. This threat may very well be, as 
Secretary Dulles said, the gravest we have faced in 10 years. So far 
as the American people have been told, and so far as this Member of 
Congress has been told, the threat on January 15, 1957, is no graver 
than it was last October. 

There may be urgency for military action. If so, the resolution re- 
quested does not even itself so indicate, for its language is not the 
language of a resolution designed to cope with an immediate situation. 
As described by the President, we shall use armed forces if Soviet 
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Russia, or if a nation dominated by Soviet Russia, attacks a nation 
in the Middle East, and if that nation in turn requests assistance. 

That, to inherit a phrase, is too “iffy.” 

Whatever it is, it is not a forthright declaration; a declaration sug- 
gesting fast, emergency action. 

If such an emergency should govern us, then it is up to the admin- 
istration either to “tell us, or to “act to meet the emergency. Neither 
course has been followed. 

History records many instances where Presidents have used troops, 
either to fight or to occupy territory, to protect what was considered 
the vita! interest of the United States, without first coming to Con- 
oress to seek a conditional declaration of war. 
~ President Truman, who thinks Congress should adopt this resolu- 
tion, did not come to Congress and request a resolution when the 
Communists invaded South Korea. Even before the United Nations 
acted, Mr. ‘Truman ordered naval and air units in the area to help 
the South Koreans because he believed the vital interests of the United 
States were threatened, and he justified it because he had the consti- 
tutional powers to do so, in his opinion. 

Tocarry out that policy, and to meet our commitments to the United 
Nations, Mr. Truman came to Congress many times for authority and 
money in connection with the rearmament program. 

President Roosevelt issued orders to the Navy to “shoot to kill,” 
and he sent troops to Iceland without coming to Congress, because 
he felt such action was necessary to protect United States interests 
in the face of unrestricted U-boat warfare in the Atlantic. 

As a result of these and other actions he, of course, had to come to 
Congress for money and authorizations. Congress generally then 
ratified what he had done, although one issue of ratification—the draft 
extension— pi assed by but one vote. 

The Eisenhower administration itself a few years ago was thinking 
out loud of using troops in Indochina. The President said “No” but 
had he said “Yes” at Denver there was no indication he would have 
come to Congress. 

If we have a serious and emergency threat in the Middle East now— 
and I do not say we do not have——or if one develops at some later date 
the President can and should act immediately. In the absence of 
proof of immediate emergency at this time, we must assume no 
urgency is attached to this dee ‘laration of war. 

Does not the President himself in the very body of his message 
to us, indicate the possibility, and to my mind, the desirability of 
maintaining the constitutional prerogatives of both the executive 
and legislative. The President stated to us: 

If, contrary to my hope and expectation, a situation arose which called for 
the military application of the policy which I ask the Congress to join me in 
proclaiming, I would of course maintain hour-by-hour contact with the Congress 
if it were in session. And if the Congress were not in session, and if the 
situation had grave implications, I would, of course, at once call the Congress 
into special session. 


The words speak for themselves. 

We will be consulted, Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
after the act has been done and not before. We are now asked to 
simply again write a blank check although we will be graciously told 
about it after the check has been used. 
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And I should like to respectfully suggest that if this committee 
has facts to justify such a far- reaching hoes, then it ne 
pres 
san psente: 

There are other aspects to the military side of this so-called Eisen- 
hower doctrine, quite apart from the fundamental question of ne- 
cessity. 

An important aspect is our ability to fulfill these blanket commit- 
ments. If we can’t—and there is reason to question our ability—then 
this becomes nothing but another gigantic bluff, something we can- 
not afford. If we can afford to add to our existing commitments, 
which certainly are pretty wide, I think we need more specific infor- 
mation from our military forces to satisfy the many questions of 
responsible Congressmen. 

The avowed purpose of the administration’s military policy, we 
have been told, is to maintain a force that would not concern itself 
with “brush fires,” but would lay back and wait for the big one. 

Now it is suggested that we may have to fight a number of brush 
fires, and presumably . we are not equipped to do so, unless we borrow 
from the forces earmarked for the “big one.” Have we cut too deeply 
to be able to fight a series of brush fires, or will we cut into our forces 
earmarked for the “big one,” and then leave our homeland to the 
mercy of the enemy? The American people are vitally interested and 
have a great stake in the answers to these questions. 

Serious doubts also exist as to the use our military aid may be put 
to in the Middle East. I wonder whether the nations to whom we 
give such aid will be able to use it, and if they can, will they use it 
to repel Communist aggression alone or to attempt to dest roy Israel, 
the one Democratic oasis in the entire area. If so, we are playing 
directly into the hands of the Communists who depend upon the age- 
old rivalries to so weaken the area that it can be added to the Kremlin 
orbit with ease. 

The published and spoken words of Colonel Nasser and many other 
governments of the Middle East, including some of those within tie 
orbit of the Baghdad Pact, have repeatedly declared that their pri- 
mary aim, now and alw ays, would be to drive the people of Israel into 
the Mediterranean Sea. I cannot believe that the American people 
would want to contribute in the slightest manner to such a possible 
catastrophe. Indeed, I believe they realize the importance to our 
own country and to the principles of freedom everywhere that Israel 
should be protected from aggression and encour: aged to contribute 
her already proven ability to raise the standard of living of all the 
peoples of the Middle East. 

There is ample reason to wonder, too, whether the governments of 
the Middle East can make most effective use of modern w eapons that 
we would be shipping there. Egypt had received a number of de- 
liveries of arms from the Communists when the Suez crisis erupted 
last fall. We all know how easily they were captured by Israeli 
forces. I believe some of you are familiar with the well-known story 
told immediately after this happened when somebody said that Colonel 
Nasser called up the Kremlin to ask if he could now be replenished 
with another set of arms and the Kremlin was supposed to have said 
to him if Mr. Ben Gurion wanted more arms he could call him direct 
on the phone and, of course, I think that is very obvious from what 
happened there. 
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Are we to allow American arms to fall as easily to Russian domi- 
nation ¢ 

{f there is ground for doubting the urgency of the military aspect 
of the Eisenhower doctrine, there is extremely little justification for 
speed on the economic side, although, in my opinion, economic aid 
is the greatest tool we have to build a just peace, not only in the Middle 
East but throughout the world. 

President E isenhower has already informed us that he will need 
no additional funds for the current fiscal year. For the 2 subsequent 
fiscal years he asks for the modest sum of $400 million. This can be 
studied later; it can be a part of our regular foreign aid bill. 

But we have been asked now, as an emergency proposition, to grant 
a blank check, again, beyond June 30. Considerable clarification is 
required. We should know where the money shall be spent, and in 
what manner. We should be advised what the individual nations of 
the area want and perhaps, above all, can use. I suggest no more 
than an extension of the “partnership” philosophy into the field of 
foreign development. 

As of now, we in the C ongress are completely in the dark. There 
has been no official indication of how this economic assistance is to 
be used. 

We have had some speculation that we shall take over the $35 million 
payments Britain once made to Jordan. There have been vague men- 
tions of the Jordan River development, and some vague press specula- 
tion about Aswan Dam again, in Egypt, as well as developments down 
in the Euphrates area and our off-again-on-again tactics in connec- 
tion with this project contributed a great deal to the current sad state 
of affairs in the area. 

These might be very wonderful projects. Certainly, the harnessing 
of the Jordan probably could make a tremendous impact on the 
economy of the area. However, we all agree that it alone can never 
go forward until the Arab States and Israel settle all their main 
problems. This, as the President noted, is not even in the slightest 
way affected by this resolution. 

Until those problems are settled, there is little hope that local inter- 
est will jell, insofar as a Jordan Valley Authority is concerned, be- 
cause more than one nation is involved. We in the West are more 
than familiar with the age-old struggle for the waterhole. In south- 
ern California we have recently lost a struggle where water was the 
central issue, and we in the Congress can appreciate the forces that 
make it so difficult for two areas to reach agreement on division of 
the benefits. 

It has been suggested that Congress has no alternative but to go 
along with the Pr resident. We do have an alternative. We can—and 
I think we should—go to the United Nations and encourage the for- 
mation of an adequate security force to handle overt aggression any- 
where in the world, and especially where they are in essence brush 
fires, and specifically Communist aggression in the Middle East. A 
congressional expression of opinion might be of tremendous value in 
pr omoting such a force. 

Once such a force is established we should support it, and provide 
some of the manpower. One of the weaknesses of the United Nations 
intervention in Suez today was that the Secretary General raised an 
Army without help from us, and in his dealings with Nasser the 
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Egyptians acted in the light of a promise by President Eisenhower 
that our troops would not be involved. Yet, today, strangely, it is 
suggested we go it alone in that area. 

At the same time we should encourage the various United Nations 
programs—those in existence as well as proposed—for economic devel- 
opment. Our aid should and must be worked out as part of a joint 
United Nations program, even though we administer it ourselves. 

Neither the additional drive we would then develop through the 
United Nations, nor our own participation, necessarily, should in- 
fringe upon our right to make our own foreign policy, nor to deploy 
our ‘military forces where national interests require them. But to 
the greatest extent we should use the United Nations to help us carry 
out our own policy. And, Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is not 
properly spelled out in the resolution which has been proposed to this 
committee. 

Now if the United Nations security forces are inadequate to halt 
aggression, there is no reason why the United States should not fill 
the gap in the Middle East or any other area vital to us. But with 
our full cooperation we increase the chances for the success of a United 
Nations security force, which is, it seems to me, the one hope around 
which can be built the hope for eventual worldwide disarmament. 

Sinilarly, in the case of economic development. If assistance is 
not forthcoming from the United Nations—or if it is blocked by the 
Soviet group—then the world shall know where responsibility lies. 
We can stand ready to fill that gap also. 

I insist, we . a reaffirmation of the position Congress has held 
traditionally. The President makes foreign policy. The Congress 
implements th : policy. If we disagree, we do not impleme nt. We 

can and should resolve; we should not—and I hope will not—legislate 
in the field our Constitution says belongs to the responsibility of the 
President. 

A decade ago the foreign policy of this country took an aflirmative 
course in opposing Communist expansion, either by military aggres- 
sion or by political and economic infiltration. In fact, the very area 
of our concern now, the Middle East, was a major factor in accept- 
ance of the Truman doctrine, and its implementation by voting assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey. 

President Truman, by his deeds in Korea, proclaimed that United 
States policy included armed intervention if necessary to halt Com- 
munist aggression. Congress implemented that decision time after 
time. 

This is a new Congress. And I would like at this point to insert 
in my prepared text that it seems to me very important to recognize 
the difference between a concurrent resolution and a ou resolution, 
A concurrent resolution is an affirmation of policy by the Congress, 
and it seems to me would fit properly into what I have been talking 
about here; whereas the joint aa aration is very clearly writing sub- 
stantive law, and having the Congress invade the P reside ‘nt’s prerog- 
ative. An expression, reaffirming “the traditional position of previous 
Congresses and previous P residents, m: Ly be of value, as well as reaf- 
firming what we know to be the P resident’s powers. The need for 
such an expression indicates that our traditional opposition to Com- 
munist expansion and aggression has been weakened in the most recent 
past. In fact, it points up the inherent weakness of a policy of drifting 
and dreaming. 
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If such a declaration by the Congress is needed to let the world 
know that this time the Administration means it, it should not be in 
a form so broad, so endless, nor so servile as the President has re- 
quested. It should be stated in the time-tested fashion of American 
polic, vy. Its force will be as strongly deterrent to irresponsible 
Soviet Russian action and it will encourage, not discourage, those new 
partners we so earnestly seek in the fight for freedom if they are 
sincere and trustworthy. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I just add that 
I think the committee has been doing a tremendous service in exam- 
ining so carefully into this really historic undertaking. 

I thank you, sir. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Mr. Roosevelt, for your 
fine and interesting presentation. I am indeed happy to have the 
benefit of your comments and judgments on the pending Middle East 
resolution. 

We will now proceed with our witness of this morning, Congress- 
man Multer. Our next member to ask questions, I believe, is Mr. 
Fulton. Mrs. Kelly finished this morning, and it is with you, Mr. 
Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I want to congratulate my good friends, Congressman 
Multer and Congressman Roosevelt on their fine statements, as 
well as Congressman Celler, who appeared this morning. It is direct 
statements such as these which give us the different points of view, 
and give us the impact of the various sections of the resolution that 
we should look into. 

I do feel that, as you three men are personally very much interested 
in thig Middle East section, we should have your views, because they 
come from places as far apart as California and New York. 

I would like to ask each of you whether you feel that House Joint 
Resolution 117 is properly couched when there is provision for going 
through United Nations procedures, first. Do you think that is a gain, 
or do you think that is a defect?’ From what you have said of the 
United Nations actions, I wondered whether at a particular point it 
might not be a retarding circumstance or condition, in your opinion. 
If you would like to comment, I would like to hear it shortly. 

Mr. Muurrr. Well, my own opinion, sir, in that connection is that 
when emergencies of this kind come upon us, we cannot wait for the 
United Nations to talk about it until ready to decide what to do. 
We must be there first. We have to get in and act and hope that their 
judgment will comeide with what this country thinks, and that they 
will approve of our actions. 

Mr. Fuxtron. The United States has that power already, under our 
mutual assistance agreements, as we act bilaterally with a particular 
country. Under article 51 of the United Nations Charter, we likewise 
can have collective actions as a regional group for mutual self-defense 
without first clearing it with other member nations. 

Mr. Mutrer. It 1s with that in mind that I have been urging, 
through the years, security pacts with ‘h of the nations in this area. 

Mr. Fvuuron. You would strongly, as I do, recommend that we have 
a mutual assistance pact, both military and economic, with the State 
of Israel ? 

Mr. Muurer. With all of the states in that area. With all who 


will enter into them. As I said this morning, the state that will not 
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enter into a pact such as that, with us, labels itself a potential ag. 
gressor. 

Mr. Fuuron. Then the United States should go individually to each 
of the states in this Middle East area, rather than try to make a 
collective defense pact such as the Rio Pact, or Southeast Asia Pact, 
or even entering into the Baghdad Pact. 

Mr. Mutter. Theoretically, the regional pact is by far the better 
thing to do but we must be realists eon this and face the situation 
as itis. It is impossible to get the Arabs and the Israelis to sit down 
across the table and talk about their own immediate troubles. Surely 
we are not going to get the Arabs and the Israelis to join into one 
single pact. I would love to see it done, but I think the realistic 
method is to approach them separately and get separate pacts with 
each nation individually. 

Mr. Futron. Do you think that if the President of the United 
States would request that these nations in this area come to a confer- 
ence prior to action under this resolution that we are speaking of, it 
would help? A Mid-East conference under our United States sponsor- 
ship where we try to get all these countries to put their representatives 
around a table to discuss regional development. Do you think that 
would help? 

-Mr. Mutter. Yes; I do, in December 1955, I brought back from 
Arab leaders the information that if the United States took the firm 
position and moved forward in that direction and said, “We must 
have these pacts, we must have peace, here, and we insist that this 
be done, that you sit down and talk about these things and enter into 
proper treaties and pacts,” the Arabs would have fallen in line and 
done it. I reported that to the high officials of our Government and 
nothing was ian along that line. It is not yet too late. 

Mr. Roosevett. I would thoroughly agree with both Mr. Multer 
and your own comments, but I would want to stress again that I believe 
the Secretary of State testified before this committee that the urgency 
of this immediately is not in the light of armed intervention that is 
contemplated or feared even at this time and that therefore certainly 
our every effort should be made at the present time to avert the 
necessity of our ever having to act alone. What I am afraid of is that 
unless we harken more specifically to existing avenues of prevention 
such as the United Nations armed force in the area, that we tend to 
discourage these deterrents and we emphasize that the only deterrent 
is unilateral action by the United States. 

Mr. Furron. As you realize, House Joint Resolution 117 does not 
affect a situation where there is not overt armed aggression and, of 
course, it does not affect the situation where the particular country 
acted against does not request us to act. So that where there is the 
major premise that you speak of, where there might be internal sub- 
version by a Communist force taking over a government by peaceful 
means, this resolution has no effect whatever. Would you agree the 
way is clear for our American policy to act, independent of this reso- 
lution, in those areas ? 

Mr. Roosevett. I think it is absolutely clear as of today, and I 
think what we need to do now is to perhaps reaffirm that the Presi- 
dent has these powers, that the Congress would expect him to use 
them and that, however, we hope they never will be used because we 
feel we should redouble our efforts to build through the United 
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Nations a system which would make it unnecessary for us to ever 
have to use that force. 

Mr. Futron. In closing, would you gentlemen favor using the term 
“Mid-East,” which I have suggested, instead of “Middle East”. The 
term “Middle East” is a British term and I believe it better if we 
coined our own American phrase for the area. I would like to put 
in an amendment to supply $100 million for Austria—for the Hun- 
garian refugees to take care of them. I understand Austria can’t 
afford the expense any more. Likewise, 1 would recommend $20 
million for the refugees in this area caused by the Egyptian crisis. 
Would you agree to something of that kind, expanding this resolution ¢ 

Mr. Roosrverr. I would not want to pass judgment on that. That 
would be up to the committee. I would certainly welcome it. I 
would also welcome an affirmation of appreciation on the part of 
this country of the tremendous job that Austria has done, when we 
think that she undertook the load, has had the load to carry, and 
compared to her resources, it seems to me, has accomplished almost 
a miracle, 

Mr. Futron. Thank you. I agree with you in many respects. 

Mr. Mutter. For myself, Mr. Fulton, in answer to that question 
which I think you addressed to both of us, I think it would be an 
extremely bad thing to take a resolution of this kind and ignore the 
Hungarian situation. If you could add something to it which would 
show our interest and our determination to help that situation, it 
would strengthen rather than weaken this resolution. 

Mr. Fuuron. We might refer to the refugees in Austria and the 
Egyptian-Israeli area. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My congratulations to both of these gentlemen and also to Mr. 
Celler for their statements. I think, taken together, they have con- 
tributed a great deal to pinpointing what most charitably you can 
term the neglect of this situation by the State Department in the 
period immediately after the 6th of November and perhaps at worst 


you could call it criminal negligence. 


Now, Mr. Dulles said over on the Senate side in open session that 


| he proposes to use some of this money that he wants from this reso- 


lution as direct budgetary payments to the Arab governments, and he 
mentions two specifically, Egypt and Syria, which are suffering be- 
cause of the closure of the Suez Canal and the blowing up of the 


=. 

irect budgetary payments means, of course, that we give them a 
cash grant to make up any lack of cash that they may have in their 
own treasuries. 

Do you think it is conceivable then and probable and possible that 
we could be contributing money which Mr. Nasser could use then to 
pay Soviet Russia for arms and with which Syria could pay Russia 
for arms they are getting? 

Mr. Mutter. I do not know that we would deliberately contribute 
money for them to pay for the arms they are getting, but we would 
certainly help them bolster their defense budget, and if they did not 
use the money we gave them for that purpose, by using that for 
bolstering their economy, that releases other money for their treasury 
to put into the defense fund. 
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Now you can be sure that the last Egyptionization of all industry, 
banks, insurance companies, and private industry in Egypt is just 
another word for nationalization. They will take those funds, dump 
them into the Egyptian treasury and use them for offense. 

I do not think anybody will argue that the arms and munitions 
dumps that were built in the last 2 years in Egypt were needed for 
the defense of Egypt. They were specifically intended for offensive 
purposes. Now that that has been destroyed or taken from them, 
we certainly ought not to help them rebuild for offense. 

That is why I say no matter which of the countries in this area are 
to be helped, in a resolution like this, you should write into the reso- 
lution very specific restrictions and limitations and at least, if nothing 
else, get the written signed commitment from these countries that 
they will not be aggressors and that they intend to live in peace with 
their neighbors. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I think we can agree on the terminology here: 
If our money were not used directly in payment to Russia, then it 
would be used to replace money that had been and the substance would 
be about the same, would it not? 

Mr. Mvurer. Yes: I agree with that. 

Mr. Roosevetr. And, if I may add to that, Mr. Hays, is it not also 
‘true that that would be very probably true about some of the arms 
we would ship to them? Would it not simply mean that instead of 
having to get them from the Communists they would get them from 
us ¢ 

In the last Congress we were assured over and over again that the 
American arms that were being shipped to Iraq were only arms that 
were going to be used in the internal security, for the police force 
of the area. Only about a week ago there appeared a picture of those 
arms in - newspapers in the United States. What were they? 155 
millimeter cannon and very large tanks were certainly things that 
could not heb used for internal police security. I, for one, just do not 
trust the people we are sending them to, and, secondly, I do not 
think we have the ability to control where the money would be spent or 
what the arms would be used for. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have another question: Do either of you know 
of any democracy in the countries of the Near East, excluding the 
Baghdad Pact area, except perhaps in Lebanon and Israel? Do you 
know of any other country there that we could call a democracy, or 
to get away from semantics, a republic, or anything that we ¢ ‘ommonly 
consider popular government ? 

Mr. Motrer. I know of no other there, sir, that in actual practice 
is a democracy. They went through a form of election in Egypt of 
electing Nasser President but it was just form. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You hadtwochoices. You could vote for Nasser 
or you did not vote for anybody. 

Mr. Mutter. It was like the Communist form of voting “da” (yes) 
or 20 to jail. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Having established that fact, and I doubt that 
anyone would care to argue that it is not a fact, I am asking this for 
my own information. If you do not have the information and you 
very well may not, I would like the staff or someone to try to get it. 
I would like to know the per capita income from outside sources for 
Israel and for Saudi Arabia, for instance. There has been a good 
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deal of talk here and it might be well to get the income from outside 
sources for Lebanon, too, and Israel getting money from outside 
sources. 

Saudi Arabia got the sum of $186 million from oil royalties. That 
is money that came in from the outside. I would guess that that is a 
greater per capita income than any other country in the Near East has. 
And yet the condition of the population of Saudi Arabia, except the 
king and his immediate family, is probably the worst of any country 
inthe Near East. You might exclude from that the employees of the 
Aramco Co., who are a great minority of the population. 

Do you not think it significant that the American people ought to 
know before any money is granted to Saudi Arabia, to pick out one 
example, that such a condition exists and that the money there in all 
probability would not be used to better the conditions of the population 
there or create any democratic conditions ? 

Mr. Muurer. I do not know what the figures are on the income from 
outside sources for any of those countries. I know there is a large sum 
raised in this country every year by the United Jewish Appeal for 
Israel which is in the nature of a charitable contribution. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have been to Israel and you have been to Israel, 
and I have also been to the Arab countries. 1 would have to say, in all 
fairness, that in Lebanon and Israel—one is an Arab nation and one 
js not—that the people there live with a degree of dignity and have 
a standard of living which is in a degree comparable to our own, and 
you certainly cannot say that for the mass of the population in any of 
the other countries. 

What I am trying to establish is that there is difference in the way 
that the money is being used and we should not pour any more money 
into fastening tighter upon those people a government which cer- 
tainly does not care very much about their welfare. 

Mr. Rooseveur. Could I suggest it might be helpful not only to find 
out how much money from outside sources was being received into 
those countries but what the comparable income per capita was of the 
individuals in that country. That, I think, will be the real test. In 
other words, that will show you just what they are putting their money 
into, whether it is going into the pockets of a few people or being used 
for the welfare of all of the peowie in the country. 

Mr. Morrer. Take Turkey, which is a 98 percent Moslem country, 
and Lebanon, which is an all-Arab country, but half Christian and 
half Moslem, and Israel, which is Arab and Jewish, with the pre- 
ponderance today of Jewish inhabitants. The three countries are 
improving their standards of living and have been doing it con- 
sistently. Because they have been trying to live at peace and improve 
the conditions and the welfare of their people. There is not any 
doubt about that. The only excuse we get for helping Saudi Arabia 
at all is that we need a military base there. Now there isn’t a doubt 
in the world that our people here at home, and everyone in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, including the Secretary, know that it is a slave 
state and there is no attempt on the part of the King to improve the 
condition of his people or remove slavery or improve the standards 
of living of his people. Now, if we do not need that military base 
there we should stop doing business with them. If we do need it, we 
have no alternative but to say: “We have to trade with this particular 
dictator, with this King, in order to maintain that base there for our 
own security.” 
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There is no other excuse in that area 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Multer, I have read your statement with interest. I would like 
to say. that too to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Some of us have been making an intense effort to determine the 
truth about the present oppression of Jews in Egypt and to find out 
what steps should be taken or are possible. 

I am wondering if your proposed limitation upon gifts as outlined 
on page 2, section 3, would cover the situation of internal oppression? 

Mr. Muurer. You are referring to section 3 of my proposed resolu- 
tion ¢ 

Mrs. Cuurcn. On page 2; yes, where you put limitations upon, 
or prohibitions against, giving economic or military assistance. ] 
wonder if any of those proposals seek to deal with the internal situa- 
tion in a countr y. 

Mr. Murer. They do very definitely deal with internal situations, 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Would you point to the phrase in this section which 
would provide for such protection ? 

Mr. Mutter. When I say, “It will faithfully abide by”—subdi- 
vision 3, section 3—“and abide by the ethics and principles of i interna- 
tional law and not discriminate on account of race or religion.” 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think that the connotation, unless otherwise de- 
fined here or extended might seem to put the limitation on interna; 
tional obligations because ‘of your typewritten insertion of the words 

“will not discriminate on account of race or religion.” 

The supposition is that this would operate only in an international 
situation. Should a clarifying clause be inserted to definitize the 
inclusion of cases of internal suppression ? 

Mr. Mvtrer. I intended to mean that in that specific language. — I 
have no objection to using the strongest possible language to imple- 
ment that and to show precisely what we mean. While ordinarily 
any country has the right to say to us, “You mind your own business 
as to how we run our affairs internally—” it is the moral obligation 
of all people in the world to talk wp and be heard when any particular 
group of people, whether they be Christians, Jews, or Moslems, are 
being discriminated against or being persecuted. It is our duty to 
talk up. And while we cannot go into those countries and say, “You 
stop this,” we certainly can say ‘to them, “We will deal with you and 
make obligations and treaties with you and give you money and help 
and loans, only if you abide by the moral principles that are recog 
nized by civilization.” 

Mrs. Cucrca. You would not object to a clarification of the para 
graph to ensure exact inter pret: ition of your meaning ? 

Mr. Mvurer. On the contrary, I would welcome clarification. 

Mrs. Cuurcit. If the resolution, House Joint Resolution 117, 
should be passed out of this committee in its present form, would you 
both feel obligated to vote against it? 

If that. is an unfair question, vou need not answer it. 

Mr. Roosrvevr. I think it is a fair question. If the resolution is 
not changed and there are no modifications such as have been sug- 
gested before this committee, I would find it most difficult to vote 
for it. 
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Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, now do you think there is any substance to 
the fear that has been expressed here that failure to pass the resolu; 
tion would weaken our authority? I mean, that we would possibly be 
weakening the prestige of the P resident and of the Administration and 
of this country, which, after all, is the ultimate thing, if the authority 
sought by the P sresident were not granted. 

Mr. Roosrvenr. Well, Mrs. Church, I, for one, in explaining my 
vote, would reassert that the President has the powers he asks fon; 
and, as an individual Congressman, in voting “no,” I am not. voting 
that the President should not use his powers against aggression. 
In fact, 1 would urge that he use them, and I am only objecting to 
the kind of resolution which has been submitted, which I do not feel 
does the job that ought to be done, and I am protesting against that, 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do you subscribe in toto to Mr. Multer’s resolution / 
Have you seen it before and studied it ? 

Mr. Roosrver. I am sorry I have not had a chance to study it. In 
essence, | would find myself in agreement with it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you. 

Mr: Munrer. May I say, in answer to Mrs. Church’s question, I 
could not bring myself to vote for the resolution as it appears in 117, 
in that form, but that is not what will be submitted to the C ongress, 
if L may be so bold, because on the other side Mr. Dulles himself has 
already indicated to the Members there in committee that he was 
ready to accept various modifications. I am sure that it.is not going 
to get to the House or to the Senate in the form in which it has been 
submitted. 

I think that this committee itself will, as it has the right to do and 
should do, modify that resolution. 

[ do not think the Members are going to be called upon to vote for 
that precise resolution, or none. | think you are going to give usia 
resolution by which we can show to the world we are standing with 
our President in supporting these high principles. 

Mr. Roosrvevr. And I would much prefer that, Mrs. Church. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address my remarks and questions, first of all, ;te 
my colleague and friend, Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Multer, I have had quite a number of letters from my con- 
stituents advising me to vote against this resolution. I have yet to 
receive a single letter in support “of it. But lam going to vote for some 
kind of a resolution. On the basis of the information that. I have, and 
as I think I see the facts, I feel that we are going to have to pass some 
kind of a measure. 

Iam constrained to believe that it was a mistake for the Administra- 
tion to ask for passage of this resolution because I think that virtually 
every. witness who has appeared before us has expressed the belief 
that the Administration is asking for power that it already has. 

I go further to say that the Administration’s action might eventually 
be recorded by historians as being not only a mistake but also a dis- 
service to our country, because if this resolution should be defeated.or 
if a close vote on it in either House oceurs, it could be and would be 
interpreted by the Communists and our friends around the werld 
as meaning that the American people are unwilling to pit their forces 
against an overt act of aggression. That would be a mistaken in- 
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terpretation because the American people have shown their willingness 
before and they will do it again. Mr. Multer, do you believe that 
the military and economic features of the resolution might well be 
separated and that they are not really companion pieces at all? 

Before you answer that question, let me say, if I remember cor- 
rectly, the Secrets iry of State has indicated to this committee that this 
resolution is not phrased to cope with acts of subversion and covert 
aggression. The Secretary and other witnesses have gone on to say 
that they do not expect or anticipate any overt acts of aggression to be 
committed. 

Then if the resolution purportedly will not deal with subversion, 
and only deals with an overt act, and if the overt act is not anticipated, 
and if further they say they expect no limied wars to be fought, then 
can we not rightly suppose that the military features are in reality 
but a subterfuge? Maybe the word “subterfuge” carries the w rong 
connotation, but can we not be excused for taking the position that 
the military features are but a subterfuge offered to secure that which 
the administration really wants most, and that is section 3 of the 
resolution, the authority to transfer funds for economic assistance 
from other areas to the Middle East? 

Mr. Morrer. Mr. Byrd, I regret the 2 things are wrapped in 1 
in this case, or together in this resolution. However, I again ask you 
whether we should argue as to whether or not there should be 2 
ee resolutions or 1 ae I am concerned with the impor- 
tant principles involved, as I am sure you are, too. 

There is not any doubt that this can very easily now be interpreted 
as a resolution attempting to soften the use of military forces by 
offering economic aid. It can easily be interpreted as the big fellow 
coming along with the stick in one hand and the money bag in the 
other : “You take it under my terms or you don’t.’ 

That is not the impression we want to create. 

T have been urging as many other members have since 1947 before 
there was a State of Israel, that we must go into that area with eco- 
nomic aid if we are going to prevent that area from going Com- 
miunist. a 1947 : started urging that. T still urge it and I urge it 
today. I do not care how it is ‘done. Whether we wrap them to- 
gether or do it nana ately. But if we are going to prevent the sub- 
version that the C ommunists have a knack of accomplishing, we must 
go in and help these people in that area, even against their will, to 
improve their standards of living. 

Now the military purpose of this, I think, could have been much 
better done with a forceful statement of policy by the President of 
the United States. I think we would have backed him up to a man. 
We are now confronted with the situation as he gave it to us. We 
cannot afford to let either our enemies or friends abroad be mistaken 
about our unity at home, as to our desire to accomplish both the pre- 
vention of Communist aggression and the helping of our friends to 
improve their conditions of livelihood. 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time is up, Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I understood that we were to be given 10 
minutes. 

Chairman Gorvon. Five minutes. 

Mr. Byrn. I thought I had 5 minutes with each witness. 
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Chairman Gorpon. You have 5 minutes with Mr. Multer and now 
you have 5 minutes with Mr. Roosevelt. 
' Mr. Byrp. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Multer, if we are agreed, as most of us seem to be, that the 
President as Commander in ¢ ‘hief alre: idy has authority to use Ameri- 
can armed force, why have a termination date on any resolution that 
we finally pass ¢ 

Mr. Muurer. To use the vernacular, we in the Congress have been 
put in a box. Now, let us start pitching. If we put a termination 
date on it, it will require us to review this very program again within 
2 years. 

Now, if he did not want us to take jurisdiction and have continuing 
jurisdiction, he should not have given it to us in the first place, but 
now that we have it, let us keep it. 

Mr. Byro. If we put a termination date on it, are we not in a sense 
saying that he has that power only through congressional authority, 
rather than through constitutional authority 

Mr. Murer. I do not think so. Any statute we enact to limit the 
powers of the President as given to him by the Constitution might 
just as well not be enacted because whether they have a date or not 
they are unenforcible and will be declared void when tested. 

Mr. Byrp. Can you briefly give me an answer to this: Is the kibbutz 
a democratic institution ? 

Mr. Muurer. The kibbutz is the Hebrew word for village and 
there are many types of kibbutzim, or villages in Israel. 

There is the so-called collective kibbutz where the people gather 
together and pool all their interests and the title to everything is in 
the vill: age, in the municipality. It is the ideal socialistic state “where 
the community owns everything and everyone works for the com- 
munity. That type of kibbutz is in the minority in the State of 
Israel. It has not taken on just as it did not take on in many places 
in this country, such as Oneida, N. Y,, and Zion, Ill. It has never 
spread beyond that because it is not a very popular way of making a 
hving. All over the world men are individualists. We want to own 
what we acquire and produce. Most of the kibbutzim or villages in 
Israel are municipalities of the same type we know here. 

Mr. Fuuron. And there is freedom of choice to join in such com- 
munities. 

Mr. Muurer. There is freedom of choice in every respect even in 
the collective kibbutz. No one is compelled to join it, nor to stay in 
it. 

Mr. Farsstern. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Byrp. I hesitate not to yield to my colleague, but I do want to 
say one other thing. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr, Byrd has the floor. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment Mr. Multer and 
Mr. Celler. I have not read Mr. Roosevelt’s statement but I know the 
usual kind of excellent presentation th: . he makes, 

Mr. Multer, if you will recall last year I, on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, opposed and at stood alone in opposing the 
proposal to ship arms to Israel, and I did it because, after having 
been to Israel and the Arab countries, I felt that Israel could take care 
of itself very well militarily against any combination of Arab powers. 
My position was misinterpreted and misunderstood, perhaps, but I 
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felt that in the best interests of the United States we should not send 
arms to Israel at that time. I think that subsequent events have 
proved my position to have been right because the Israelis have pretty 
well taken care of themselves militarily in the more recent past. 

l4t me say to vou today that I think your statement is bold and 
forthright, and it isa good presentation. Someone his said, *Be bold, 
and mighty forces will come to your aid.” 

You ‘have made one mistake, as 1 see it, In your presentation, and 
that is on page + where you say that the only thing wrong with what 
* British and the French did was their delay. 

I think the British and French were in error in a two things, 
Iirst of all, they should never have attacked Egypt. Israel could have 
done the job much better itself, The second mistake that Britain 
and France made was In pulling out after they had gone in. They 
should have completed the mission of destroying Nasser first. 3 

Mr. Multer, I say to you that I agree with you today that Nasser 
is a menace, and I am not anti-Arab, but the sooner this Government 
of ours takes off its kid gloves in dealing with him, the better off we 
are going to be and the better off Israel and the other free countries 
of the world are going to be, and that includes the adjoining Arab 
States and Egypt as well, 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComrre. I do not believe I have any question, but I do want 
to express my appreciation to Mr. Celler and Mr. Multer, whom I 
heard this morning—lI did not get to hear your remarks, Mr. Roose- 
velt, but I will read them very carefully. It is fine when Members of 
Congress come before this committee and assist us who are laboring 
with the problem of foreign affairs and give us the benefit of your 
thoughts on the subject. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Setpen. Mr. Chairman, before I begin my questions, Mr. Farb- 
= would like to ask a question and I will be glad to yield to him. 

. Farssrern. Mr. Multer, in connection with your description of 
Kibbutz. would you make any distinction between a Socialist or co- 
operative organization? Could we just as well call that a cooperative 
as well as a Socialist organization, this kibbutz of which you are 
speaking / 

Mr. Muvrer. Yes. There are also cooperative kibbutzim in the 
State of Israel. 

Mir, Farssrein. In other words, all the property is owned by the 
individuals, just like people buy apartments in a building. They each 
have an undivided share. 

Mr. Muurer. That is the way they live in some of their established 
villages and towns. 

Mr. Brrp. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Sevpen. I yield. 

Mr. Byrrp. May I say, Mr. Multer, I did not ask that question with 
any intent of bemg critical. I was merely struggling for a correct 
understanding of the word and the system. I think that you have 
helped me a great deal. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Byrd, I have always respected you for your 
sincerity of views and I did not attach anything but that to any of 
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the questions you have asked or to the statement you referred to 
earlier. I think on the floor, at that time, I said in so many words that 
| respected you for your views and for your sincerity in presenting 
them. 

Mr. Byrpo. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question to my 
colleague, Mr. Roosevelt: Do you think that the failure to adopt a 
resolution along the lines the President has recommended, although 
you believe that he is asking for power that he already has, would or 
might cause some dangerous miscaleulations on the part of our 
potential enemy ¢ 

Mr. Roosevecr. Well, Mr. Selden, 1 think that largely in agreement 
with what Mr. Byrd said earlier and especially due to—if Im: Ly use 
the word—propaganda which the administration put out before this 
came up to the Congress and since, that if no resolution was forth- 
coming along these general lines and for these general purposes, that 
it might w ell be misinterpreted. I think so much emphasis has been 
put upon the need for national unity, bemg behind the President in his 
policy, that it particularly would be seized by the Communists and 
twisted, if some resolution was not forthcoming. Therefore, 1 would 
thoroughly agree, and I sincerely hope that a strong resolution will 
be forthcoming, but not the resolution in exactly the form in which 
the President has presented it to us. 

Mr. Sevpen. In other words, you do not favor the wording of this 
resolution but feel it should be along the general lines recommended 
by the President. 

Mr. Roosevevr. I think it should be along the lines of the President's 
right to exercise such powers, and I say that we intend to stand behind 
the President, but we do not intend to make the decisions for him. 
That is not our job. 

Mr. Sevpen. In that event, wouldn't we have to change the resolu- 
tion substantially if we did not go along with his request to authorize 
the use of troops / 

Mr. Roosrvetr. No, I think it is an important point not to authorize 
something that he can do but to affirm our knowledge that he has the 
right to do it. 

In other words, as you know, and from the past history of many 
governments, when little by little, one branch ‘of the Government 
refuses to exercise its duties and the other takes it over, eventually 
that power is lost. While the view has been expressed that the Presi- 
dent would always have those powers, it might become such a prece- 
dent in time that it would be felt that the President could never 
exercise the power without a resolution by the Congress for him to 
doso, And if that ever grew up toa precedent that would be accepted 
by the people, even though the Court might sustain somebody who 
violated that precedent, a weak President “would feel that he had to 
come to the Congress, and we might not always be blessed with some- 
one with vision enough to act when he should act. Therefore, I am 
afraid of the precedent unless it is couched in the proper form. 

Mr. Sevpen. In other words, you would change the wording so 
you would not authorize him to use our Armed Forces but you wonld 
state in the resolution that he already has that right? 
| Mr. Roosrverr. I would even go so far as to say we hope he will 
ao so. 
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Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Multer, is that your feeling / 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. I have been presumptuous enough to suggest 
my own form of resolution where I suggest just that. A confirmation 
of his authority. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Piccuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Multer, you are so familiar with the Israeli problem over there, 
do you not agree that the whole problem in the Middle East. or 
Mideast—call it whatever you want to—is the Israeli-Arab situation? 
In other words, anything that we do that does not take into account 
trying to settle that, we would not ever have peace over there until 
that problem is worked out? 

Mr. Muurer. Mr. Pilcher, up until last year I felt that was the only 
problem, but with the coming to power of Mr. Nasser, there is an 
additional problem. 

Mr. Pircner. That is an Israeli- Arab problem, the Nasser problem! 

Mr. Mutter. No; the Nasser problem is peculiarly the problem of 
the entire area and of world peace. Mr. Nasser is determined, as you 
will find if you read his book, which is almost a rehash of Mein 
Kampf by Hitler—he is determined to be the Hitler of that whole 
area. He wants to consolidate all of that area. All of the Arab 
countries and Israel under his leadership. And one of the steps to 
bring him to that point of power is his taking of the Suez Canal. 
Whether there was an Israel there or not, he would have done that, 
once he felt his oats and felt he was then strong enough to take over 
and dominate that whole area. 

So we have that additional situation there. As I say, I believe 
that up until last year, the Arab-Israeli dispute was the sole source 
of trouble there, but now we have something much more serious. Wipe 
out Israel tomorrow, which I hope will not happen, and if Nasser 
stays, world war is just around the corner. 

Mr. Prvcuer. In other words, you agree with what Britain did! 

Mr. Murer. Most emphatically. Only I think they did it too late. 
I also agree with Mr. Byrd that once they moved in, they should not 
have moved out. 

Mr. Prrcuer. Do you think that when Mr. Nasser took over the 
ranal, that our Government should have joined with the British 
Government automatically right then and told him that he could 
not do it? 

Mr. Muurer. Yes; and we could have stopped that act by Nasser. 
The first time he said Israeli ships cannot go through the canal, we 
should have said they will go through. When he stopped British 
ships, Greek ships and Italian ships, we should have said, “You cannot 
do this. This is an international waterway.” 

If we did that he never would have dared take over the canal. 

Mr. Pircuer. How far do you think our relations with the United 
Kingdom have been strained ? 

Mr. Mutrer. They have been strained, but not to the point where 
they cannot be rebuilt and strengthened again. I think the British 
are our natural allies. I think free people all over the world are our 
natural allies, and we should do everything possible to make sure that 
they understand that we want them as our friends and we want to be 
their friends. 

Mr. Prvcuer. I agree with you. 
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Mr. Roosevetr. Mr. Pilcher, if I may add to that, I spent about a 
week, a very few weeks ago in England, and I had an opportunity to 
talk with the new Prime Minister, to Mr. R. A. Butler, and to a number 
of the other people there, and I would say there is no lessening in the 
desire to have a firm partnership and friendship with the United 
States on the part of the British people or the people in the Govern- 
ment and the people out of the Government, the people on the labor 
side. But I think there is a very real feeling of disillusionment and of 
distrust of the present Secretary of State. I think, to be very honest 
and very frank about it, that as long as he is there and as long as he is 
the one who is in charge of our contacts there, there is very grave 
question as to how close our relationships with our allies will be. 

Mr. Pircurr. Thank you. 

No further questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This to me has been a very profitable and inspiring day. The con- 
tribution that Congressman Celler, Congressman Multer, and Con- 
eressman Roosevelt have made to our discussion has been immeasur- 
ably beneficial to us all. 

It seems to me one of the benefits we are deriving from the introduc- 
tion of this resolution has been that in its consideration instead of re- 
sponding to a demand for quick action, and without adequate delibera- 
tion and exchange of viewpoints, in the wisdom of the chairman of this 
committee, this hearing has gone on for many days and we have been 
hearing expressions of opinion from all sides. 

As I stated before, mine is an open mind. I came as a new member 
to this committee with a sense that what we now are facing is a fight 
to save Western civilization. I think that the period we are passing 
through is that serious. In the 81st Congress, I voted against armed 
aid to Europe because I did not believe that the road to peace was in 
arace of armaments. Having lived in the early years of this century, 
when France and Germany were in a race of armaments, I remembered 
how we in the United States who then were far away saw the folly 
in such a course. We wondered why the money they placed in a race 
of armaments was not more profitably put into building the founda- 
tions of peace by improving their own economies. Because we were so 
far away, and so disinterested, we clearly could see the end. As then 
we foresaw, the race of armaments ended in destroying forever Britain 
as a world empire, it destroyed Germany and France. 

Now we follow the same course, hoping to reach a happier termina- 
tion than any race of armaments in all history has ever recorded. 

When it was suggested that we should arm peoples in Europe, I 
thought if Russia were arming the Mexicans and the Nicaraguans and 
the Costa Ricans, our people would start getting excited, and when 
we got sufficiently excited we would take the arms away from those 
close to us as neighbors, which a power far from our hemisphere had 
given them. 

Now I see we are spreading arms all over, and as has been brought 
out in the testimony today we do not always know what use is being 
made of these arms, these weapons of destruction that we are spread- 
ing all over the world and we cannot control their use. 

{am merely reciting that as though I were thinking out loud with 
you. Tam here now on this committee. I am a member of the party 
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in opposition. The’ President of the United States—not the Presi- 
dent of my party, but the President of the United States, of us all, 
has said that a grave crisis exists and he is asking us with almost a 
unanimous vote to adopt. this resolution, and he thinks that in this 
will be a way to peace. It has been presented to us that at the present 
time Russia is not in a position to fight a world war, that we reasonably 
can expect that Russia will seek for the next 2 years to avoid a third 
world war, but if in the next 2 years because of the vacuum now exist- 
ing in the Near East area, we permit Russia without fighting a war 
to obtain these large oil resources and the geographical advantages, 
that then in 2 years we will be faced with a world war under disad- 
vantageous conditions. 

Now that is the way it is presented to us. We all are reaching out 
for peace. 

The Secretary of State has said that he felt that without the passing 
of this resolution war was very likely and by a war, he meant a major 
war, and not a brushfire war. 

I have been very much helped by the testimony of you, my three 
colleagues, for whom I have esteem and affection. You have ex- 
pressed many thoughts that are my thoughts. My mind is still open 
on how to vote on this resolution. I have no question to ask but I 
thank you all for the fine contribution you have made to our meeting 
today. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. No question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetx. Gentlemen, I ask these question jointly and I would 
like to get your opinion on them : 

I think we can all agree that on the affirmation of the question of 
armed force that once the problem has been presented we ought to go 
ahead and reaffirm it. I think it is justifiable, however, to discuss 
the problem as to whether or not we will abrogate any constitutional 
authority if we do so, and also it is very wise, as Mr. Roosevelt. has 
pointed out, not to establish a precedent by which we would weaken 
ourselves in future cases. But the testimony has been very clear before 
this committee and also before the other body that we are not talking 
about direct overt armed aggression at this time. This is not the 
primary purpose of this resolution and, as the President has stated 
in his own message in sending it down to Congress, it is nothing 
but a reaffirmation of a statement that he had made twice in 1956 
with respect to armed aggression in that area. So we have nothing 
new there. It is just a question of Congress joining in and echoing 
statements the President has already made. 

However, it has been made very clear here before this committee 
and also in the other body that there is great fear on the part of the 
administration with respect to section 3 of the resolution should it 
fail and that deals with $200 million. Specifically, it exempts that 
$200 million from any provisions of the Mutual Security Act. 

Now, I point out some facts in relation to what you gentlemen have 
testified to: First of all, it has also been made very clear that we 
are not talking about long-term development economic projects, to 
stabilize the economy of the people in that area over a long period 
of time. It has also been made very clear by the witnesses that what 
we are talking about are emergencies that deal with the economic 
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situation in those countries. Primarily from the loss of revenues and 
because of certain military assistance. 

Now let us assume for the moment—furthermore, I might add that 
the Secretary of State testified here that he is not see king any authority 
beyond this fiscal year, June 30. Any $400 million or other appro- 
priation beyond the $200 million, would be sought in subsequent acts 
before the Congress. So we are talking now about removing the 
restrictions and “the limitations on the use of $200 million so that the 
administration can use that money as it sees fit, where it sees fit, and 
under the conditions it deems best for the country. 

These things raise several very important questions and we are 
getting down now to the root of the problem and what I want to get 
your opinion on: 

Would you, Mr. Multer, in your case, attach the same strings and 
restrictions that you have laid out in your resolution to the use of 
the money under these emergency conditions / 

Mr. Mutrer. I would, sir. And let me say that some of these 
things, I suggested to this committee last May, that they be incorpo- 
rated into the authorization bill we were then considering. You saw 
fit not to do so. Some of the things were referred to in the report, 
some of these limitations and restrictions. 

Mr. Fascenn. Mr. Multer, suppose the administration came right 
back and sail, “While these are fme ideals, it is impractical and un- 
realistic to think that we are going to go around there with an open 
pocketbook and get a lot of conditions and commitments when what 
we are trying to do for the present is retuin the status quo so these 
governments (lo not just collapse from bankruptcy and the Russians 
come in. 

Mr. Mutter. Which countries that exist there do we want to pre- 
vent collapsing‘ We do not agree that if any government collapses, 
the Communists will walk in because of that. In the present Syrian 
Government, if it collapses and a new government comes into being 
that is Communist controlled, it is because of the Communist sub- 
version thi at has been going on there for 3 years at least in Syria. 

If the Nasser government collapses, the Communists are not going 
to come in there and take over that government because Nasser is out. 
We will get another government there and maybe a better govern- 
ment. But are we now, without any conditions, going to give Nasser 
as much money as he needs to balance his budget after what he has 
done? After he has run out on the very commitments he made to the 
United Nations’ He invited the United Nations armed forces to come 
in there to keep the peace. After they arrived he said they are going 
to get out of there as soon as he tells them to get out. 

There was no condition imposed at that time that the clearing of the 
Suez Canal would be started when all of the foreign troops are out. 
That was to be started as soon as the British and the French got out. 
As soon as the British and the French got out and the U. N. armed 
forces got in, he then came along with a new condition. He now says, 
until Israel gives up the Gaza Strip, no clearing of the Suez Canal. 
What is the connection between the two except the desire of Mr. Nasser 
to show who the boss is. 

You cannot deal with that kind of a man except you say to him, if 
we are to help you sustain your economy and balance your budget, 
you must do this, that, and the other thing. 
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We were told for years while Nasser and his predecessor were carry- 
ing on, and saying the one aim they hi ud 1 in life was to annihilate and 
destroy Israel, we were told, “That is just for home consumption, 
They do not mean it. Let them talk. It is just to keep their people 
amused.” 

Actually it was more than amusement they were talking about, 
They were t: ulking about deadly destruction. 

Now, if Nasser is not going to agree, as a condition of getting even 
$1 of this $200 million, that he will not be an aggressor nation, he 
should not get the dollar. 

Mr. Fascetx. I think I got your position quite clear, which is you 
would not want to remove any restrictions from the use of their money 
so that our Government can deal with the governments over there any- 
way they want to without any agreements or pacts or any underst: and- 
ing of what actually the current financial situation is in those 
countries. 

Mr. Mourrr. That is my position. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I aart agree with that, and I think if you will 
think back as to whether or not this $200 million is going to save any 
government from collapse over there, on an emergency basis—first of 
all, you have not been told by I think your own admission what those 
governments would be. Secondly, I think you have already heard 
from the governments of most concerned, Egypt and Syria, that they 
are against this whole project anyhow. They are not going to ask for 
any money from us anyhow on that basis. So where is the eme regency 
on this thing? Who is asking for it? Who is about to collapse? 
I do not think that point has been proven in any way, shape, or form. 
Tf there is that emergency perhaps you should grant it. But until 
that emergency has been proven and it has been shown that certain 
ceovernments friendly to us will remain friendly if they get our aid, 
that would be one thi ing, but I do not think that has been shown. 

Mr. Fascetx. No; it has not. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Therefore, is not the real problem a long-range eco- 
nomic program that will really do something for the people so that the 
governments who do come in will be democratic governments because 
the people will be benefited in the long run? 

Mr. Fascetx. I do not think there is any argument about that and I 
think most members have expressed their concern about stability over 
a long period of time but how do you answer the American people 
when the President of the United States says in his message 
Nevertheless, weaknesses in the present situation and increased danger from 
international communism convinced me that we ought to take this act 
and the Secretary of State backs it up by saying, “If you do not give 
us section 3,” which is the economic part of this thing and the heart 
of the whole movement, “if you do not give us that. the whole thing 
will fail.” 

How do we answer the American people? 

Mr. Roosrvett, I think you answered that, that the Congress still 
has a responsibility to the people to have justification for its acts im 
backing up the President. If the President in other instances felt 
he needed money, he came and told why he needed money. [If it is 
impossible to spell it out, then, believe me, the money isn’t needed; 
and I think the Congress has the duty to tell the people that in 
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sufficiently clear form that the propaganda machine can’t override 
it. 

Mr. Fascetn. As I understand it, you would favor the idea of ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in conc urring with the President on 
our policy with 1 respect to aggression and Communist control, but 
separ ating the question of economic assistance. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I most certainly would, sir. 

Mr. Fasceit. You feel the same way, Mr. Multer ? 

Mr. Mutrer. I would prefer to see them dealt with separately, but 
I would not object to taking them together if there were restrictions 
imposed. 

Mr. Fascetit. Do you see any danger in the fact, now that they 
have been lumped together that if the © ongress should separate them, 
that it might be subject to misinter pretation around the world ¢ 

Mr. Mutter. No; I think the important enunciation of principle we 
must make is that we are against and will continue to be against the 
Communists and Communist aggression. 

Mr. Fascetn. All right, sir. Let me ask another question, now: 
Do you think the separating of these matters as has been suggested will 
have any important effect upon the people of the U nited States? 

Mr. Mutrer. I would say that if you separated them and very 
promptly announced your position on the matter of Communist aggres- 
sion, the country at large would certainly applaud. If you took your 
time about making the announcement or pronouncement about eco- 
nomic aid and what you would do and took your time and had a 
thorough investigation and legislated on that in the usual way, again 
the American people would applaud because there you are hitting 
their pocket ¢ 

Mr. Roosevevr. 1 would thoroughly agree with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Fascetit. How do you reconcile the fact that an announcement 
was made yesterd: ay that all men in the National Guard, now, com- 
mencing April 1, because of military considerations at the present 
time, will have to - ve 6 months on active duty ? 

Mr. Roosrveir. Could I reply to that? How on the other hand do 
you justify a new Reserve policy which cuts down the training period 
of everybody and intimates we don’t need to get so excited about it? 
It seems to me one contradicts the other. 

Mr. Murer. I might facetiously offer the suggestion that we use 
the same answer as when we sent 3,000 marines to join the 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean Sea. It was announced by our Government 
officials that that was just a routine practice engagement. 

Mr. Fasceitv. One other question and then I am through: Would 
both of you gentlemen agree with the idea that we ought to support 
the principle of a strong U. N. force in the area, in order to use that 
as a basis for achieving a settlement of the Arab-Israel dispute ? 

Mr. Muvrer. Let’s put it “to keep the peace.” 

Mr. Fasce.tu. Until such time as we can go further. 

Mr. Mutrer. I would heartily approve of such act. 

Mr. Fasceix. If the resolution adopted by this committee or pro- 
posed by this committee would include that, you would support that? 

Mr. Roosrvenr. I would personally welcome it, as I said in my 
testimony. 

Mr. Fuuron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fascen. I certainly will. 
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Mr. Fuuron. I believe the purpose of this House Joint Resolution 
117 was to insure that it would make less the need for United States 
troops. 

Mr. Fasceti, U.N. 

Mr. Futon. On the previous comment you gentlemen were making, 
it might have been a little partisan about reducing the amount of 
training necessary for United States troops. You talked about the 
6-month period of active service for the Reserves. 

Mr. Fasce.y. I just commented on the fact that an announcement 
had come out which stated that because of military considerations, 
all men in the National Guard, commencing April 1, would have to 
serve 6 months on active duty. 

Mr. Fuuron. I thought that you were thinking the United States 
was letting down our armed force strength. 

Mr, Fasce.v. One of the witnesses brought up the question about 
the Reserves. 

Mr. Fuuron. The point I would make is that if we pass this resolu- 
tion there would then, according to the Secretary and the President, 
be less need for American troops being used in this area than there 
would be otherwise. Isn’t that really within the purposes of House 
voint Resolution 117? 
> Mr. Fasceti. It might be if you didn’t have a countervailing an- 
nouncement that all National Guardsmen would be on active duty. 
lL. mean I don’t see how you can have one and the other at the same 
time. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell, your time is up. 

Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Multer, if I understand your answer to Mr. Fascell 
correctly, you would prefer to leave the resolution with a statement 
of policy and take up the economic aid in a more orderly, planned 
way ¢ 

Mr. Muurer. Yes. 

Mr. Corris. If that were done there would not be much sense in 
having this a joint resolution, because that would be leaving us with 
just a statement of policy on what we felt the President was now 
authorized to do. 

Mr. Mcuurrr. ! nplete ly agree. If you take out the economic 
aid you are iildne a declaration of policy which would be more 
appropriately a concurrent ae ion. If you are making a legislative 
wuthorization it should be a bill or a joint resolution requiring the 
approval lof the President. You are anit right, sir. 

Mr. Corrin. Thet would be your preference / 

Mr. Muvtrr. Yes. 

Mr. Corrin. It seems to me from reading your statements that 
Mr. Roosevelt's chief emphasis is on giving military assistance and 
giving economic aid through the United Nations, whereas your em- 
phasis. Mr. Multer, is on building up a series of pacts on specific 
conditions. 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. Corrin. You did say vou would welcome a U.N. police force 
in the area. to keep the peace / 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Roosevelt, would you go along with the inclusion 
in any economic aid programs, of the restrictions that Mr. Multer 
has specified ? 
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Mr. Roosrveir. Yes; I certainly endorse them heartily. 

Mr. Corrix. Would either of you think that including these speci- 
fications might indicate to the nations of the Middle East that here 
we were again holding out the big stick and the big purse that could 
only be availed of if very definite strings were tied? I mean isn’t that 
a danger when you lay down five restrictions, that you are negating 
any good will that you might seek to build up? 

Mr. Roosreverr. T don't think so, Mr. Coffin, for this reason: I think 
the first point is that most nations who object to restrictions object to 
them because they take away from that nation some sovereignty, 
something that belongs to them or impose something for the sole 
benefit of the nation putting on the restrictions. 

In this case what Mr. Multer has suggested is actually only the 
insurance of the application of recognized international principles of 
civilized governments and therefore no one could properly object to 
them in my opinion. 

Mr. Corrin. Isn't this a possibility that no one would object to 
them? That a man like Nasser would perhaps leap to the opportunity 
of signing a pact agreeing to these five things? Isn’t it something 
like requiring the loy: ilty ‘oath that most patriotic Americans would 
be very glad to sign, but those who are subversively minded would 
also sign it because the oath doesn’t mean anything to them / 

Mr. Rooseveir. I think that is true, but I think it is also true that 
because we have an organization of nations, today, in the world, that 
it is necessary to spell certain things out in order to develop that world 
opinion that needs to be behind us. And if it isn’t spelled out, and 
if a nation doesn’t then specifically break a firm engagement that has 
been entered into, you are not so likely then to get that world opinion, 
which is not sophisticated in world affairs. It hasn’t had the oppor- 
tunity yet. But they do understand that once a country agrees to do 
something and breaks that agreement, it is an outlaw, and I think we 
lave to be able to point that finger very specifically in these cases. 

Mr. Corvin. Of course, you realize that in any event that might 
arise under a pact with Egypt or Syria or any other country that might 
sign it with internal reservations, there would alw: ays be an argument 
as to whether they had or had not broken their agreement, but you 
still feel a pact would have some importance. 

Mr. Roosrverr. I think an example of that is Nasser’s seizure of the 
canal. He has tried to justify it, but there is no question about it that 
world opinion has ruled against him, that it was an actual seizure. 

Mr. Corrtn. One final question: The suggestion was made yester- 
day to this ce ommitte e that perhaps one of the first things that could be 
done, aside from the police force to keep the peace, is to proceed by a 
conference in which we would not be members and neither would 
Britain or France or Russia, but other nations, 5 or 6 neutral nations, 
would sit down with the disputants in that area and on a private basis 
try to develop the rock-bottom demands of each area to see whether 
or not agreement could ultimately be reached. 

What do either of you gentlemen think of such a suggestion / 

Mr. Murer. I am for any kind of a conference that will bring these 
disputants together, or even in separate rooms, get them talking about 
grounds on which they can meet and enter into peace agreements. No 
matter how it starts, either by neutral nations or any other source 
anything that would get it started would be good and only good could 
come from it. 
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Mr. Corrry. Do you think that would be a practical suggestion, 
from your own knowledge of the Middle East / 

Mr. Muurer. I know from discussions with Arab leaders that. if 
somebody had only come along—particularly they named the United 
States—and said, “Look, you have to sit down and come to an under- 
standing on these problems,” they would do it. All we had to do was 
give them a means of saving a little face as far as their own people 
are concerned. Whether it has gone too far or not, I don’t know, but 
T still think we must make the effort. 

Mr. Roosrverr. Mr. Coffin, may I just add to that, any way to start 
getting them to sit around a table to settle their differences would cer- 
tainly be acceptable but at some point if there is such great interest 
on the part of the United States and Russia and England and France 
on all those problems, I don’t see how you can exclude them ona perma- 
nent basis. At some point they have to enter into those discussions. 
Who starts the negotiations doesn’t make much difference. Let's get 
them underway. 

Mr. Corrry. T only hope when T appear before your committees I 
will be as well versed as you have been in appearing before us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Farbstein. 

-Mr. Farsstern. Not alone are your statements complimentary to 
yourselves, gentlemen, but the fact that you have been kept here for 
so long a period and caused to engage in discussion in the fashion you 
have is evidence of what the committee thinks of the views of you 
gentlemen, and your opinions. 

There are different phases of this resolution which seem a bit 
puzzling in this sense: Mi was said—and TI don’t recall whether the 
Secretary of State did so—that the prime purpose of the resolution 
was more psychological in nature insofar as the Soviet is concerned. 

Now if that is so, if all we are seeking to do is to warn Russia to 
stop, why do we need section 3 dealing with economic aid? 

As agi uinst that, knowledgeable opinion has come before us and has 
said “I don’t think that we need concern ourselves about the Soviet 
Union making a military move or aggressing overtly in the near 
future, but that the main cause of tension is the existence of strife and 
tension between Israel and the Arab States.” 

Now that would seem to negate the need for warning Russia to 
stay away. If the latter, that is strife between Israel and the Arab 
States, were the real need for a resolution, why was any reference 
to agreement between these groups omitted ? 

Mr. Mutter. Assume Israel’s destruction, tomorrow, which I hope 
will not happen. The trouble in Syria, the trouble in Egypt, the 
desires of Nasser of Egypt. the t rouble in Jordan would still exist. 
You've got a bad situation that is being made worse daily by the 
Communists. There isn’t any doubt about it. Our State Depart- 
ment should hawe known it for at least the last 3 years. There has 
been infiltration and subversion in Egypt and Syria and Jordan for 
the last 3 years at least and they have been making headway and 
they are making headway in Lebanon. Now there isn’t any doubt 
about that and they would be doing that whether there was a State 
of Israel or not. 

Mr. Faresstern. Would you say that the prime fear we should be 
concerned with is the Soviet Union coming into the area. or would 
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you in your opinion say that it is the existence of tension and strife 
between Israel and the Arab States ? 

Mr. Mvuurer. Both problems exist, today, and both must be faced 
forthrightly. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Mr. Farbstein, may I add to that, the proof they 
are tied together is Russia’s antagonism to Israel. Israel is and has 
heen one of the prime targets of the Russians. If she in any way 

can use this crisis to get rid of Israel, that fits in with the Russian 
plan. It seems to me you can’t divorce them. They are all part of 
the same picture but not exclusively so. Anybody who says there is 
just one simple part to this question I think is underestimating its 
complexity. 

Mr. Farestein. If both phases of the situation are a presently 
existing condition, do you feel there should be something in this or 
any other document or paper—call it resolution, a joint or concurrent 
resolution, containing a direct statement in connection with the exist- 
ing Israeli-Arab situation ? 

To make it a bit more definite, Senator Fulbright had some language 
of this type: 

And further under the United Nations Charter, strive toward reduction in 
tensions between Israel and the Arab States, the resettlement of refugees, the 
protection of holy places and the conclusion of treaties of peace, and until these 
purposes are accomplished, seek the continued intervention of the United Nations 
police force between Israel and Egypt. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I believe Mr. Multer’s resolution says it more simply 
and perhaps more understandably, in that it would pledge the United 
States to resist acts of aggression against any aggressor nation. I 
mean by any aggressor nation, against any nation in the Middle East, 
which would therefore include Israel. And as of today, except for the 
tripartite agreement about which there is some auestion as a“ whether 
or not it does still apply, there is no evidence that the United States is 
willing to stand up and be sure that Israel is included in the prohibi- 
tion against aggressive action. 

Mr. Faresrein. I think it was yesterday that the Secretary of State 

said insofar as the United States is concerned, any dis sputes between 
Israel and the Arab States have got to be handled by the United Na- 
tions and we will have no part of it. 

I think he said that before the Senate committee. 

Mr. Mutter. It is a most unrealistic statement. 

Mr. Roosrverr. It is almost stupid because obviously if Communist 
arms came into Egypt as they did and are used by any nation against 
Israel, why it is still Communist aggression. 

Mr. Farnstrern. I want to take one other phase of it and then I will 
be through: Do you think that form rather than substance is of prime 
importance, here, whether it isa joint resolution, or a concurrent reso- 
lution? In other words, supposing we were to give the President the 
joint resolution that he asked for and incorpor. ate within that joint 
resolution those amendments which we deem desirable in order to 
cover those problems whic *h the Congress feels are facing this Nation ? 

Mr. Muurer. Mr. Farbstein, as a legislator with a tremendous 
amount of experience—I think you were the senior member in the New 
York State Assembly before coming here—you know, to get something 
enacted into law, you will not quarrel about form. The legal drafts- 
ian leans toward the technical form, but to get the principle over, 
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what difference does it make whether we call it a concurrent resolution 
or a joint resolution? We have the idea. Let’s do it. 

Mr. Farssrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. As I look at this resolution, and recall the inferences] 
have drawn from listening to the testimony so far, I see in the resolu. 
tion nothing more than a notice and a declaration of policy on behalf 
of the Congress saying to the Communist nations that we are not going 
to put up ‘with any more nonsense in the Middle East. When they 
divide the resolution into two parts and when the President asks for 
authority for armed intervention, he is asking for nothing more than 
he already possesses as Commander in Chief. 

Let's take just one aspect of it. Do you agree with my supposition! 

Mr. Mcurer. I think you are absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. Under those circumstances, if the President of the 
United States feels that there might be misunderstanding in the minds 
of the peoples of the world, and particularly the Communists, that the 
Congress may not be back of the P resident, because of what was said 
during the last election by different candidates, and because of the 
fact that while the President received an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence, he did not succeed in getting his party elected so that they could 
have charge of the Congress. 

Under those circumstances, why shouldn't we give that notice? 

Mr. Muurer. I am in hearty agreement with giving that notice in 
such language as this committee will recommend and the C ongress will 
deem appropriate and proper under the circumstances. 

Mr. Roosrvecr. If I may say it, I think earlier we both replied toa 
question by Mrs. Church that we feel there are changes necessary in 
this communication by the President and that it does not in any way 
mislead anybody to have proper changes made and that it is an abdiea- 
tion by the Congress if we fail in our responsibility to make those 
proper changes, providing the final result still says in essence what 
the President wants said to the Communist world. 

Mr. Saunp. The President wants to have the limitations removed 
on the spending of the $200 million. If the President believes that it 
is necessary right now for him to give some financial aid to the gov- 
ernments of those countries where there might be trouble, une mploy- 
ment, or unrest because of the situation existing in the Suez Canal, why 
should there be so much objection to giving him that authority? Is 
it a fact that President Eisenhower has not been too anxious to use the 
Armed Forces of the United States of America in the emergencies 
which have arisen during his term of office’ Now I am not an apolo- 
gist of Mr. Dulles, at all. I think he has made many serious mistakes 
and maybe we would not be in this present state of emergency in the 
Middle East if we had some man who had more vision as Secretary of 
State during the past 4 years. Bat the President is asking for that 
authority. Is it not the fact that he has been ver y reluctant to use his 
authority to deploy the Armed Forces of the United States in many 
instances / 

Mr. Murer. I wonder, Judge, if I am to assume from your state- 
ment, that because of his reluctance to use the Armed Forces, therefore 
that makes out a case for removing the restrictions for the use of the 
money £ 

Mr. Saunp. No; not necessarily so. 
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We are bringing so many other matters into this resolution. 1 
think the Pr esident justifies by his conduct in the last 4 years our giv- 
ing him the authority he asks. 

‘Mr. Murer, I think it is necessar y for you as a legislator to review 
requests of the President. It is the function of “the Congress to 
legislate on these matters of authorizations, as to how much shall 
be spent and all the details thereof. The President sent his budget 
message to the Congress, today. Do you think if he insisted that the 
matter be taken care of today that the Committees on Appropriations 
would throw everything aside and report his bill? 1 don’t think 
they would. 

You ask shouldn't we rely on the President and have confidence in 
him and give him what he asks, J say not until he indicates that he 
has given us all the facts whereby you can say “I must now remove 
all restrictions and let him use $200 million in any way he pleases, 
without restrictions.” 

I. as one member am unwilling to do that. Not because I have no 
confidence in him. I want to know, as Mr. Celler said this morning, 
how he is going to use it, where he is going to use it, and what proper 
limits itions, if any, he intends to impose. ‘I think we should give him 
the standards that he should follow. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Roosevelt, you have been sitting with your col- 
league from New York and I want to ask you this question: Do you 
agree with him and would you condone the action of England and 
France in what they did in Egypt during October / 

Mr. Roosrve.r, I have given much thought to that. My own feeling 
is that there is some excuse for what they did, because of the fact 
that I think the record will show that they were misled and that they 
were prevented from taking action through the United Nations which 
in my opinion they should have taken. I do not agree they took the 
right action. I think they should ai taken action through the 
United Nations much more forcefully and that we should have sup- 
ported it. However, I do agree that once having gone in, they made 
the ultimate mistake in not finishing the job. I do not agree they 
were initially justified in taking the action. 

Mr. Saunb. Do you or do you not condone the action of England 
and France in taking the action which they took, when they did not 
even inform their = ally, the United States, about their intentions ? 

Mr. Roosrverr. I do not condone it, but I dispute the fact that 
they did not inform us. I think the record of history will show that 
they did inform us, that we knew about it, that every agency of our 
Government knew about it and that in order to cover up our own 
mistakes in having led them into the action, that we unfortunately 
sold our own allies down the river. I do not however condone their 
action and I think it was wrong. 

Mr. SAunp. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Before the witnesses leave, Mr. Carnahan has 
a question for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Carnanan. This question would be for both of the gentlemen. 

[ wanted to read something from the President's address before 
the joint session and then I am going to ask your opinion of what he 
was saying in this language. I read now from the President’s address : 

If, contrary to my hope and expectation, a situation arose which called for 
the inilitary application of a policy which I asked the Congress to join me in 
proclaiming, I would, of course, maintain hour-by-hour contact with the Con- 
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gress if it were in session and if the Congress were not in session and if the 
situation had grave implications, I would, of course, at once call the Congregs 
into special session. 

I am wondering if the President is saying that he means he will 
use his constitutional powers and meet aggression in the Middle East 
if we pass House Joint Resolution 117, or is he saying that even 
though we pass the resolution, he will seek even further sanctions 
from the C om before using his Executive powers. 

Mr. Murer. I don’t think either of us has a right to talk for the 
President and indicate what he meant by that statement. 

Mr. Carnanan. What would you interpret that to mean? 

Mr. Mourer. May I call it oratorical rhetoric. That is my humble 
opinion. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Roosevelt, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. As I pointed out in my previous statement to the 
committee, I interpret what the President said as indicating that he 
would still need congressional action in order to carry out powers 
which are vested in him as President; that he would call us back 
and that he would try to make us feel that we were always in on the 
picture at all stages, even after he had exercised the powers which he 
wants us to join with him in reaffirming, here. 

_ I think it was a very clear piece of politics to make us all feel 
that “don’t worry, fellows, I am not forgetting about you, just be- 
cause Tam asking for your cooperation, now, I will continue to ask it 
later,” and I think it was quite effective. 

Mr. CarnaHan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Multer and Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Sevpen. May I make just one observation ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. 

Mr. Sevpen. On page 4 of your statement, Mr. Roosevelt, you refer 
to economic aid, and state that we had been asked as an emergency 
proposition to grant a blank check beyond the 30th of June. 

Just for clarification I would like to point out that in this resolution 
as presented to us, it does not go beyond the 30th of June, it merely 
authorizes the administratiou to reshuffle what has already been appro- 
priated up to $200 million. 

I asked specifically the question whether or not this authorization 
a go beyond the 30th of June and neither Secret ary Dulles nor 
Mr. Hollister could give me an answer on it. 

Mr. Hollister said he did not think that the authorization would 
extend beyond the 30th of June but he would make that. information 
available for the committee before we actually considered the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Roosrevetr. I would be most interested in his answer because 
I think that the impression is that it is $400 million to be taken away 
from what the Congress previously authorized and directed in a certain 
direction and now they want to do it any way they please. $200 
million in each of 2 fiscal years, as I understand it. 

Mr. Sevpen. Only $200 million is affected by this resolution—NMr. 
Hollister stated specifically that any additional funds would be asked 
for in the mutual security bill. I thought you would be interested in 
that information since you touched on it in your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Muurer. Thank you for the privilege of being here. 
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Mr. Roosevevr. I thank you, too, very much. 
Chairman Gorpon. Our next witness is Mr. Kenneth M. Birkhead, 
American Veterans Committee. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH M. BIRKHEAD, AMERICAN VETERANS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Birkueap. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
imperative that the United States act quickly in facing the danger of 
Communist inroads in the Middle East. 

It is equally imperative that we comprehend the politic al upheavals 
which are taking place in the nations of the Middle East and the 
interplay of these with the desires of the Soviet Union to secure : 
dominant hold in that area 

Today, the Middle East is s the world’s greatest danger spot—capable 
of erupting into world war III unless we take definite, positive, and 
forceful action. 

This is not to minimize the depravity of the Communists in Hun- 
gary, Poland, and the other satellites. It is not to disregard the criti- 
cal problems in reuniting Germany. Communist domination of large 
areas of Asia are also of vital concern. We must make sure that in 
focusing attention on the Middle East, we do not forget or lead the 
nations of the world to believe we have forgotten these other problems. 

Nonetheles, the immediacy of the crisis in the Middle East calls for 
us to devote our immediate attention in that area. 

The President in his five-point proposal to Congress is facing up to 
the crisis in that area. 

His recommendations merit the most serious consideration by the 
Congress. Partisan political desires must be set aside as Congress 
debates and makes its decision in response to the President’s recom- 
mendation. The verdict of the Congress should carry neither a Re- 
public: in or Democratic label. This is the time for true bipartisanship. 

Under the Constitution, the President has the duty of making for- 
eign policy and it is the duty of the Congress to enact the legislation 
to enable the President to carry out his polic y. Nonetheless, in enact- 
ing the legislation to put the President’s Middle East recommenda- 
tions into force, the Congress must consider all the facts surrounding 
the crisis. Action without considering these factors may be little 
better than no action at all. 

It is a principle of law that when one includes one thing only, all 
others are excluded. By emphasizing the United States concern with 
Soviet armed aggression in the Middle East, Congress must consider 
whether we are encouraging the belief that we will not interfere in 
other kinds of situations which could be more destructive to the 
interest of the West than the fear of Soviet armies on the march. 

There is abundant evidence to indicate that Soviet domination of 
Middle Eastern nations may come about without the use of any force 
and that nations which may appear on the surface to be without 
Soviet domination are actually under the thumb of Communist dic- 
tators. The President’s proposals set forth no definition of what 
constitutes a “nation controlled by international communism.” 

Congress should consider whether “nations controlled by interna- 
tional communism” should not be clearly defined. 
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In this same proposal the President suggests the “employment of 
the Armed Forces of the United States” in behalf of the Middle East 
nations. Nowhere does he delineate the meaning of the “use of the 
Armed Forces.” It is fair to ask whether this would include the 
use of nuclear weapons! If it does, is Congress ready to grant the use 
of nuclear warfare in the nebulous manner in which the President's 
proposals are set forth ¢ 

The President’s recommendations deal with “the general area of 
the Middle East.” The boundaries of the “Middle East” are not set 
forth and information available to the public indicates that in a ques- 
tion directed to the Secretary of State on this point, he declared that 
he would rather give these boundaries in “executive session.” 

It seems to us that this is a dangerous position to take since it will 
om uve great uncertainty as to those areas we consider to be within our 

‘ealm of interest and may lead the Communists to believe that they 
can attack in certain areas without any opposition by our Government, 

There was considerable debate a few years ago about whether 
American interests extended to Korea. The charges were made that 
Russian aggression occurred in Korea because it h: ad not been clearly 
defined as ‘falling within the American defense perimeter. There are 
inherent in the President's proposals similar possibilities. 

. Congress should consider clearly defining the area to be governed by 
the Eisenhower proposals. 

The President has asked for authorization to use funds available 
under the mutual security program and has requested additional 
funds in future budgets to be used in the Middle East. The rapidly 
developing conditions in that area call for some latitude in the use 
of any funds which are available. 

However, Congress must consider whether this blank check for 
funds is fully justified. Undoubtedly, the American withdrawal of 
funds for building the Aswan Dam did much to precipitate Nasser’s 
move to close the Suez Canal. The question naturally arises whether 
Congress, in endorsing a blank check, might not be giving its implied 
approval to other such actions in the future. 

There is much that could be done in the Middle East with the 
proper distribution of economic aid. Through the technical assist- 
ance program, the backward areas of the Arab nations could be ma- 
terially aided in improving their standards of living. This can be 
vital in securing the deep friendship of these people. Properly 
handled, this program can offset the inroads made by the Communists 
who are active in the area. 

American funds could be used in financing U. N. action in the 
resettlemen of the Arab refugees now in the Gaza str ip. 

The clearing of the Suez Canal will be an expensive undertaking. 
The use of American funds in this work would have a beneficial re- 
sponse from all of the peoples in the Middle East as well as the peoples 
of much of the world to whom the Suez Canal means a vital lifeline 
in moving goods. Any American action in helping to reopen the 
Suez Canal should be predicated on making the Suez Canal a free 
passageway for use by all of the nations and not for a selected few. 

President EFisenhower’s recommendations deal with an immediate 
problem. They do not deal with those facts which continue to cause 
the problem. There is no recognition in his proposals of the strong 
flow of Arab nationalism. It is naturally difficult for us to place our 
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selves in the position of citizens in the Arab States whose leaders 
are arousing them to seek a “place in the sun.” 

This particular problem needs full and comprehensive study by 
the Congress to determine the true nature of the feelings of the 

ople of the Arab States which will lead them to join in mob action, 
and even to being parties to support of the aspirations of the Com- 
munists in the area. The understanding of the true nature of so- 
called Arab nationalism is vital in making a realistic and adequate 
decision on the Middle Fast. 

The President’s recommendations fail to face up to the present 
dangers faced by our only continuing friend in the Middle East— 
Israel. The Secretary of State, in answers to questions raised before 
this committee at a recent session, appeared to minimize the aid which 
the President’s proposal might provide for Israel. The denial of 
the Suez Canal to Israel shipping has been an overwhelming burden 
to that young nation throughout its existence. 

The threat to Israel of the Gaza Str ip continues to be of vital con- 
cern. Israel is completely surrounded by unfriendly nations. Only 
recently, Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia have 
entered into military pacts which can only be considered as directed 
against Israel. 

Despite the armistice agreement between Egypt and Israel, the 
Egyptian foreign minister has told the Secur ity Council of the United 
Nations— 

The Egyptian-Israeli general armistice agreement will not be interpreted by us 
as terminating in any legal or any technical sense the state of war hetween 
Egypt and Israel. 

Egypt is carrying on a campaign of terror against British, French, 
and Jews. These unfortunate people are being uprooted from their 
homes, and their businesses are being confiscated. A lifetime of labor 
is being snuffed out in one fell swoop by the Nasser government. 
They are being deported from the country with little else than the 
dothing on their backs. 

The President, in his message to the Congress setting forth his 
Middle East recommendations, stated that there were these “other 
problems of the Middle East.” He said that these problems which 
were being dealt with by the United Nations and the United States 
would support the U. N. actions. 

The Congress must consider whether it can endorse United States 
action in the Middle East along the lines recommended by the Presi- 
dent and disregard these other problems. What will be the reception 
of the United States program in the Middle East when these other 
problems are apparently shunted off to debate in the U. N.? This 
is a very serious question which cannot be avoided by the Congress 
in enacting the legislation requested by the President. 

Another factor which must be realistic: ally weighed is the possibility 
that the President’s proposals may mislead some, and be distorted 
by others, into a belief that we see little chance of peace in the Middle 
Fast and are preparing for open conflict as the means of settling the 
Middle East problems. 

Congress should, in endorsing the President’s program, make abun- 
dantly “clear that it does believe peace is possible in the Middle East, 
and its endorsement of the Eisenhower recommendations does not in 
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any manner rule out continued and redoubled efforts to achieve 4 
peace. 

Last spring, the American Veterans Committee, as an American 

affiliate of the World Veterans Federation, met in general assembly 
in Brussels, Belgium, with the representatives from veterans’ organi- 

zations throughout the world. Ine luded in this assembly were the 
representatives of the leading veterans’ organizations of Egypt and 
Israel. 

These delegates from these opposing nations joined in supporting a 
resolution calling for keeping the door open for possible settlement of 
the difficulties which exist there. 

There was no discouragement on the part of these representatives of 
the veterans of these two nations over the possibility of securing a 
peaceful settlement of their dispute. If this view exists among the 
veterans of these nations, it seems to us it would be well for Congress 
and our Government to consider building on this favorable view. 

The United States does not take this new step in the Middle East 
with completely clean hands. We have sometimes appeared to be the 
sole champion of a status quo which would mean nothing but a contin- 
nation and even worsening of the Middle East dilemma. 

At other times we have appeared as the friend of those nations 
which have broadcast their anti-American feelings and have been the 
tools of Communist infiltration in the area. Appeasement of these 
nations has won us little. In fact, it appears that these nations have 
moved closer to international communism. 

We have denied our friend, Israel, arms, refused her a mutual-secu- 
rity pact, and left her surrounded by enemies. When she has attempted 
to protect herself she has too often found our Nation facing the other 
direction. We often seem to fail to realize that the nation of Israel 
is here to stay. 

No one will say that a simple answer is possible in the Middle East. 
No one will say that United States action alone can solve the problems 
existing there. 

All forces must be brought to bear—the U. N., frie ndly nations who 
have a stake in peace in the Middle East; ; and world leaders, who may 
be able to command a hearing from those who are at war in the Middle 
East, must move and move quickly. 

Our organization recently addressed an open letter to Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru, of India, through the columns of the New York Times, urg- 
ing that he use his influence to help the Middle East choose peace, as 
one means of trying to arouse a leader in the Asian-Arab area to work 
for peace. 

In this message for which we bought space in the Times we said: 

You, Mr. Prime Minister, advocate peace in principle. Why not peace in 
practice—in the Middle Hast? 

We or out that Americans had been disturbed by India’s role in 
the Middle East, and particularly by its opposition to U. N. proposals 
seeking direct peace discussions between the Arab States and Israel. 
We urged the Prime Minister to reverse his position and help the 
Middle East choose peace. 

The complex nature of the Middle East crisis must not deter us from 
failing to take action. If President Eisenhower has proposed 2 major 
project with minor ideas then Congress must rectify this situation. It 
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is our considered opinion that it cannot ignore the factors which we 
have tried to set forth in our testimony. 

May I again emphasize our strong feeling at this time that partisan 
political desires must be set aside, that the verdict which the Congress 
comes up with would carry neither a Republican nor a Democratic 
label, that this is the time when bipartisanship should be important. 

One thing that we hope the Congress will make clear in its decision 
on the President’s recommendations is that we are not excluding from 
our consideration the possibility of peace in the Middle East, that in 
taking this position and in endorsing the President’s recommendations 
we are not letting the world think that the only possible solution is 
the use of arms in that area. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, how long are we to sit tonight, 
and are we to be precluded from asking these people any questions ! 

Mr. Brrkueap. I would be perfectly willing to answer questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I had a question I would like to ask him in 
relation to the very brief statement. My question is this: You talked 
about true bipartisanship, and I suppose nobody can find any fault 
with that, but do you intend to rule out at this time any searching 
inquiry into how we got into this situation, so that we might profit 
by the mistakes of the past and not make them over again in the 
future ¢ 

Mr. Birxueap. I would not rule that out. In our statement we say 
we feel there are many other considerations of concern in the Middle 
East, and that the Congress should consider very carefully these vari- 
ous other problems. 

Whether the President’s recommendations actually get into such 
matters as subversion in the Middle East, whether they deal properly 
with some of the causes of the crisis in the Middle East, we wouldnt 
rule these out. 

I think our concern has been that we have seen in some of the news- 
paper stories about a Democratic proposal or a Republican proposal. 
We think there should be no question in the minds of the people that 
this is a proposal endorsed by the whole Congress, by as saok of the 
country as possible, and not a partisan, political decision. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That leads me to another question, then: Do you 
think it is bipartisanship when we are not advised of any of the things 
that the State Department does, and then in fact we are told up until 
a few short weeks ago that everything was wonderful and now we are 
told that it is in a terrible situation and, “Boys, just give us the money 
and trust us and we will do the right thing” ? 

There seems to me to be a good deal of doubt on the part of the 
Members of Congress as to whether or not we should give this sum 
of money without finding out what is going to be done with it. 

I am sorry we haven’t had the benefit of your statement before, 
and I can’t question intelligently on the contents of it because I haven't 
read it, but what do you think about that? 

Mr. Birxueap. I think there is not only that concern on the part 
of the Members of Congress; I think that concern would also be on 
the part of the people of the country. We have suddenly found out 
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that the situation in the Middle East is serious, when it wasn’t too 
long ago that I remember stories that things seemed to look better 
in the Middle East. 

Our statement and our feelings are that we have made mistakes, 
and maybe we have not been fully informed. T do not want to leave 
the wrong implications in my statement, if that implication is there, 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You wouldn't consider it a violation of biparti- 
saunship to ask for detailed information about what they expect to do 
with this money. would you ? 

Mr. Brrgnean. J think that would be the appropriate way of doing 
it. I think it should be explored as to what uses will be m: ade of this 
money, 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. I have just glanced through the first part of your 
statement, and vou say today the Middle East is the greatest danger 
spot, capable of erupting into world war ITT unless we take definite 
and forceful action. 

Do vou believe some action is necessary on the part of Congress 
toward taking such definite and positive and forceful action? 

Mr. Birxueap. I feel the President probably has the authority to 
take action in that area. As to exactly the extent of his authority, 
[ don’t feel capable myself to say, but I think it would be of im- 
measurable value in trying to achieve peace in that area to show that 
the Congress was cognizant of this problem in supporting the Presi- 
dent as they thought they could support him, to what extent they felt 
they could support him. 

Mr. CarnwanaAn. That is all. 

(Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascevr. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Birk- 
head, you stated in your statement— 

Nonetheless the immediacy of the crisis in the Middle East calls for us to 
devote our immediate attention in that area. 


But vou don’t say anywhere in your statement what the crisis is. 
Mr. Brrkurap. T think we tried to detail the critical situation. 
Mr, Fascety. What is it? 

Mr. Brxkurap. I think Soviet moves in the Middle East, the con- 
tinuing Israeli-Arab difficulties, and these other problems are of such 
a nature that they could bring on a war, the kind of war that could 
spre ad. 

We had only recently the moves of England and France in that 
area. Their feeling was strong enough that they felt they should 
move in with their armed forces. 

Mr. Fascertu. Is it your understanding that the emphasis is on the 
Communist move or other difficulties in the area itself? 

Mr. Brrxurap. I feel that the two of them interplay. The Com- 
inunists are taking advantage of an area which is in turmoil, brought 
ubout by the differences between the Israeli and Arab peoples. 

Mr. Fasceti. Yousay that they are or they might ? 

Mr. Brrxueap. I think that they are. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is all Thave. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fvrron. May I refer you to the last paragraph of your state- 
ment. Yousay— 
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The complex nature of the Middle East crisis must not deter us from failing to 
take action. If President Eisenhower has proposed a major project with minor 
ideas then Congress must rectify this situation. 

What are the ideas of the American Veterans Committee which are 
major ideas ¢ 

Mr. Birkueap. I think the concern, Mr. Fulton, is that there have 
been reports that maybe the situation is not as serious in the Middle 
Kast as the President expressed it in his speech, and possibly his pro- 
posals do not deal with all of the problems which are faced in that area, 
and maybe it should be expanded to deal with some of these other 
problems. 

In other words, he has made a major proposal, but it doesn't go far 
enough. 

Mr. Fuvron. Would you expand this resolution to include $100 
million for Hungarian refugees, to help Austria out, and likewise 
expand the resolution to take care of refugees that are in this Egypt- 
Israeli area that were brought about by the disturbances there / 

Mr. Birxurap. I don’t think we can disregard the needs of the 
Hungrian refugees, nor of the refugees in Egypt. Whether this par- 
tietlar action should be expanded to include Hungary and the plight 
of the Hungarian refugees I think is a question Congress would have 
to decide, but I certainly think that Congress should take some action. 

Mr. Fuvron. We are trying to get some direction on policy, and this 
particular vehicle, House Joint Resolution 117, is the quickest way 
to get action for refugees. 

Within the next few days the borders of Austria may be shut to 
Hungarian refugees. The committee for European migration is 
running out of funds. Their secretary announced January 15 that 
they could not further bear the expense as there are no funds. 

Don't vou think this might be a good policy, to insert such an 
authorization in this partie ‘ular resolution 4 

Mr. Birkurap. If it is the only way it can be done in time to take 
eare of the problems there, yes. I would hate to see Congress forced 
to vote upon a resolution which combined the problems of Hungary 
with the problems of the Middle East. There might be some desire 
in Some Cases to oppose the particular recommendations that were made 
in connection with the Middle East and at the same time a desire to 
help the Hungarian refugees face the problems that they have. 

Mr. Funron. The “Middle East” to me is an indefinite term and, 
as you know, Webster’s Geographical Dictionary doesn't even attempt 
to define it. Webster says that it is a term previously used by the 
British and has no official United States State Department sanction. 
Anybody can define the Middle East and be right. 

I define the area as Mid-East and would define the area generally 
as everything on the Mediterranean east of Gibraltar, and carry the 
aren clear to India and Pakistan. 

The British have used the term “Middle East” to include everything 
west of Singapore to Suez. When you personally used Middle Es a 
you were assuming through your statement to limit it, I would si 
from. your remarks, merely to what has been known previously as the 
Levant or the Near East, or Asia Minor as we used to know it in the 
old geography books. 

Mr. Brrxurap. I didn’t realize it might cover such a large area, 
and I didn’t realize there was a possibility that the President's pro- 
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posals that he made in his special message to Congress in the resolu. 
tion would go so far as to cover Hungary. 

Mr. Furron. India would pretty clearly be included. Likewise 
Pakistan would be included, and that includes the northern part. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You say India is included in the Middle East? 

Mr. Furron. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I will dispute that. I don’t think anybody ever 

ntended that. I never heard of it being included in the Middle East. 

Mr. Funron. I asked that the area be worked out publicly, and our 
chairman iuled it should be done in executive session. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Dulles defined it over on the Senate side in 
public session and he didn’t include India, as I understand it. 

Will you yield to me for a question / 

What is the difference between Middle East and your definition of 
Mid-East? Is it just a change of terminology for the same area or 
do you have a different area / 

Mr. Furron. That is a good question. The Middle East was an old 
British term that was one that extended from Egypt to Singapore, 
That was the British use of the term. Our State Department histori- 
cally avoided the use of the term because it had no official sanction 
with us. We have a term in America called the Midwest which we 
have developed from American usage. I have suggested in a statement 
which you have now before you that we develop a new term which has 
an American connotation rather than a British. or a British policy 
connotation, and call it the Mid-East. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I understand that, but what does your new term 
of Mid-East encompass / 

Mr. Fuuron. I would take the eastern Mediterranean area as a be- 
ginning and move the area as far east as the administration felt that 
this particular trouble involved, so that if it went as far as Pakistan 
and India, it would be by administration action to determine. 

As you know, under the terminology in our State Department, or in 
our usage, Middle East is not determined. 

I had asked whether Middle East went down into Africa and how 
far it went. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton, may I interrupt. We can talk that 
point over when we are in executive session. We have two witnesses 
here and time is getting late. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to make this a formal 
motion, but these two witnesses who are about to appear are people I 
have heard a great many members say they would like to hear and 
question them. 

Mr. Fcuron. Mr. Chairman, may I yield to Mr. Fascell, if I have 
the time. 

Chairman Gorpon. It is not our fault if the members didn’t stay 
here. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It is not customary for a committee to sit. after 
5 o’clock. 

Chairman Gorpon. The questions that are coming up here do not 
concern the witness. We can straighten those questions out in the 
committee. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. All right; I am willing to defer that, but I would 
like to have these witnesses come back at a more convenient time. 

I have some other commitments and some other things to do. 
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Chairman Gorpon. We have a schedule of witnesses and I wouldn’t 
want to change that any more than we have already. 

Mr. Furron. May I yield to Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascext. I was just going to say, Mr. F ulton, since the Presi- 
dent uses the phrase “Middle East” in the resolution, and it confuses 
everybody, why don’t we all adopt our own definition of what the 
Middle East is and then we will really confuse the enemy. 

Mr. Fuuton. Everybody here seems to have a different idea of what 
it is, and nobody is allowed to say what it is because we have been told 
it must go into executive session, every time we go to discuss it as 
members of the Foreign Affairs ¢ ‘ommittee. 

I say, rather than adopt a British term, let’s adopt a new American 
term and have our own meaning of it. 

Mr. Fascety. I am with you. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. A parliamentar’ y inquiry. If this is going to be 
defined in executive session, and then we go to the floor and define it 
as so-and-so in the debate, do I go to jail or not? 

Chairman Gorvon. This matter will be covered in the report and 
no classified information will be revealed. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I was going to do it and take the chance of 
going to jail. 

Chairman Gorvon. The next witness is Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein. 
Please take the stand. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
AMERICAN ZIONIST COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Rabbi Bernsrern. Mr. Chairman, this statement on President 
Eisenhower’s proposals concerning the Middle East will reflect, I 
trust, the concern of many Americans 5, Jews and non-Jews, for peace 
in that troubled area, for the preservation of the State of Isr wit and 
for the defense of freedom. 

Recent developments demonstrated that peace is indivisible and that 
the fate of the whole civilized world was bound up with the disposition 
of a small body of water in that area: The fate of the Jews also seems 
to be indivisible. Israel not only solved the problems of the survivors 
of the Nazi holocaust, but seems today to be the indispensable answer 
to similar problems of Jews fleeing in fear and desperation from 
Egypt, from Hungary, from Poland. 

The survival of Israel then is not only a major issue of moral sig- 
nificance to the free world but continues to be the answer to an urgent 
humanitarian need as well. 

Today I speak as chairman of the American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs. This committee conducts public action bearing upon 
relations with governmental authorities, with a view to maintaining 
and improving friendship and good will between the United States 
and Israel. 

We welcome the new Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East. 

We have maintained that lack of clarity as to the firmness of our 
intentions and the absence of commitments to implement. our inten- 
tions were responsible for many of the problems of the region. They 
were conducive to infiltration by communism, to continued war- 
mongering by Nasser and other Arab leaders, and to Israel’s sense 
of isolation. 
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Accordingly, while we regard the President’s proposals to 
strengthen and defend the Middle East as an important step, we 
ask whether they go far enough, whether they come to grips with the 
basic conflicts in the region which m: ake it so vulnerable to the Com- 
munists. I do not see in the President’s proposal any contribution to 
the resolution of the Arab-Israel conflict. 

I do not see in it an adequate answer to the problems of subversion, 
and continued arms shipments. I do not find the promises of eco- 
nomic aid clearly enough spelled out. I do not see the encourage- 
ment of the emerging democratic forces in an area largely dominated 
by feudalism. 

The administration has made it quite clear that the critical in- 
ternal problems will be dealt with by the United Nations, but. if 
that is to be the case, we believe that there should be a clear declara- 
tion outlining the polic ‘ies we shall follow in that body, and that the 
administration and Congress might write a firm and vigorous state: 
ment of principles dealing with such critical issues as the continued 
Arab war against Israel, ‘the sea blockades at Suez and Aqaba, the 
continued homelessness of Arab refugees, the dangers of an arms 
race growing out of the arms competition between East and West in 
the region. 

Failure to do so in our judgment could aggravate the dangers’ we 
are seeking to counter, for our silence may be misinterpreted as:con- 
tinued acquiescence in the Arab war againsts Israel, as resignation 
for the intolerable conditions which have prevailed in the past. 

Testimony by the Secretary of State has indicated that the doe- 
trine does not apply in the event of a renewal of intraregional con- 
flict. The doctrine is meant basically to refer to external Com- 
nunist aggression. 

It would not come into play even if Egypt and Syria attacked 
Israel with the weapons they have secured from Communist sources: 
What then has become of our previous commitments such as ‘the 
tripartite declaration of 1950? 

The President, while salcaie for authority to employ our forces to 
resist external Communist attack, isnot also asking for authority: to 
use United States forces to back up previous assurances and under 
takmgs which we believed to have been guaranties for Israel.) ‘Thus 
we fear that Israel’s position may become even more isolated and 
precarious than ever before. 

Take the question of arms. We have always believed that this area 
has needed economic aid far more than military aid. We objected 
in 1954, as did many Members of Congress, when our Government 
started shipping arms to Iraq. After we shipped arms to Iraq the 
Communists began sending them to Egypt and now Syria 

Under this doctrine, we will undoubtedly send additional arms to 
Iraq and offer them to Saudi Arabia and other Arab countries. The 
Communists would be challenged to step up their shipments to Egypt 
and Syria, but the Secretary of State tells us that we will not send 
arms to Israel because the United States is opposed to an arms race. 

Iraq and Saudi Arabia are publicly, continuously committed to the 
destruction of Israel. So are Egypt and Syria. The Soviet Union 
has threatened Israel with ugly belligerency. Nasser has displayed 
not: the slightest evidence of conciliation. In our judgment, the dan- 
cer of a new outbreak of hostilities will grow. The new doctrine, bent 
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on stopping aggression from without, leaves this crucial problem 
much where it was, and since total pee ace in the area is impossible 
without peace between the Arabs and Israel, »o basic contribution to 
permanent solutions is being made. 

This is equally true with regard to security guaranties. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals seem to provide an alternative to the Baghdad Pact. 
While we do not join it, we are virtually guaranteeing it in a manner 
designed to make our position more palatable to the so-called neu- 
tralist sentiment in the area, 

But although we have committed ourselves to security treaties with 
42 nations, we have steadfastly refused to negotiate such a treaty with 
Israel. On the contrary, we reaffirm our past position. Such a secu- 
rity treaty must await an Arab-Israel agreement on borders and on 
other issues. ‘Thus it is blocked by an inherent Arab veto. 

Once again we are strengthening Arab States committed to the 
destruction of Israel and leaving the Israeli leadership and people 
with the troubled feeling that they stand alone, that their fate is in 
their own hands. This is not the way to peace. 

One cannot separate moral factors from political in these issues. 

Israel wants peace with the Arabs ; the Arabs want to destroy Israel. 
Is there moral justification for giving arms aid and the protection of 
American troops to those who desire war.and denying them to those 
who seek peace { 

Can we have faith that those to whom we would give arms and eco- 
nomic aid to deter Communist aggression will not use these resources 
for aggression against Israel/ Certainly there is nothing in their 
record to justify “such faith. 

We should set up tests to qualify for aid. These should include a 
readiness for peace in the area. If the Arab leaders will reply that 
they will not accept our aid under such terms it will mean in effect 
that we couldn't count on them anyway. But Iam convinced that they 
could be induced to accept such terms. The lesson of Hungary has not 
been lost on them. The disassociation of the United States with co- 
Jonialism is clearly understood by them. 

Another crucial test is free and equal passage of all shipping through 
the Suez Canal. No aid of any kind should be given to Nasser unless 
he is prepared to make such a clearcut commitment grounded in in- 
ternational law, with international machinery to enforce it. 

There should be a similar guaranty covering free passage through 
the Gulf of Aqaba. The United States, through the United Nations, 
should not permit Nasser to remount Communist weapons at Sharm 
el Sheikh, commanding that outlet to the seas of the world, and 
allowing him to tighten his monopolistic grip of Europe’s lifeline. 

I do not find in the current Middle East policy the necessary quali- 
tative distinctions. There is apparently a re: adiness to shore up any 
kind of feudalism or dictatorship and an equal readiness to ignore 
democratic patterns and commitments. 

The President has invited to the United States the King of Saudi 
Arabia, an arbitrary feudal monarch of a backward country in which 
slavery still exists. 

This is the ruler who was ready to sacrifice 10 million Arabs to 
destroy Israel and who inquires into the religion of American soldiers 
so that he may bar the entry of Jews to the American base we lease 
at Dhahran. 
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But there has been little evident disposition to show the necessary 
eoncern for Israel’s survival. Economic aid remains frozen: arms 
aid is declared out; a security treaty is subject to an Arab veto; the 
doctrine does not. meet the continuing Arab threat to Israel’s sur- 
vival. 

Israel may be compelled, by U. N. pressure, to withdraw from the 
last strip of Sinai and from Gaza, reopening those areas again to 
Nasser’s raiders, and the resumption of his sea blockades. 

Nor, in my opinion, are we utilizing economic aid in such a way 
as to make for peace. Hostile Arab States should not be allowed to 
veto such a program as the Johnston plan which is obviously good 
for all the countries of the area. 

The aid should be proffered to those who are prepared to commit 
themselves to a peaceful solution of the area’s problems and should 
be given them without delay despite the resistance of the belligerents, 

if the situation requires Congress to take emergency action to push 
economic development, it seems incongruous to permit the Syrian 
Government to keep blocking, month after month, year after year, 
an undertaking like the Johnston plan, so vital to the economy of 
Israel and Jordan, and so helpful in the solution of the Arab refugee 
problem. 

Specifically, therefore, I recommend that we— 

1. Insist upon direct Arab-Israel negotiations as the best and only 
method of securing a dependable peace. 

2. Recognize the d: anger of Nasser, cease to appease him, and aet 
realistically toward him by not letting him resume his previous posi- 
tions and acts of hostility. 

3. Offer security guaranties to any nations in the area that are 
ready to commit themselves to the West and to peace. 

4. Give arms aid only on the basis of such commitments and at- 
tempt concerted action that will ban all arms shipments by all the 
— to all nations in this region. 

Begin without delay economic aid to those Mid-East nations 
that desire it for peaceful purposes. Use the economic-aid program 
to stimulate Arab refugee resettlement. 

6. Take strong international action tostop and prevent sea blockades 
of international - shipping. 

7. Strengthen the democratic nations both of Western Europe and 
the Middle East and be wary of providing artificial strength for 
crumbling feudalisms and desperate dictators. 

We realize that you are not legislating a program for the Middle 
Kast. You are considering a specific pesecesl by the President who 
seeks support for the implement: ition of a broad and necessary pur co 

But, in our judgment, it is time that we adopted an overall Ne: 
East policy—a statement of principles that would guide and none 
our diplomacy, our military dispositions, our economic aid, our pas 
gram in the United Nations. 

It is, of course, up to you to determine whether this is best done by 
the adoption of a parallel and supplementary resolution, by amend- 
ments to the pending legislation, or by declarations by the appropriate 
ciunieadensl committees. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Rabbi Bernstein. We 
will now start the 5-minute question period. Mr. Carnahan. 
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Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman. Rabbi, I appreciate your seven 
specific recommendations. I have just one brief question regarding 
No.4. You say— 

Give arms aid only on the basis of such commitments and attempt concerted 
action that will ban all arms shipments by and to all powers in this region. 

What do you have in mind by “concerted action” ¢ 

Rabbi Bernstery. I would approve a program to ban all arms 
shipments to the area. In other words, I would have our Govern- 
ment use its outstanding influence in the United Nations toward reach- 
ing an agreement to ban all arms to that area. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that the U. N. would be in a position 
to be effective in attempting to ban arms shipments to the area? 

Rabbi Brernstern. I do not know whether it will be completely 
effective. That is beyond my present knowledge. 

In my judgment, it has not been tried as yet, and I would feel that 
with the tremendous prestige possessed by our Government, there is 
some chance of success. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel that our Government should lend its 
support to the U. N. in such an attempt ? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. I do. But short of the success of that attempt, it 
is our recommendation that arms aid be given to countries that are 
concerned with peace and not with war. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. I wish to compliment you on your statement, as I 
feel it is a considered statement and covers many of the problems 
we have been dealing with. Likewise, it does have many specific 
recommendations which we members are always glad to have on this 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

May I refer to page 3 of your statement and your specific recom- 
mendation No. 1 where it says— 

Insist upon direct Arab-Israel negotiations as the best and only method of secur- 


ing a dependable peace. 


I have from time to time suggested that the President might be asked 
to call a conference of the nations of this area to discuss the problems 
at a round table. I believe that it can be dene under United States 
auspices, that is, to get these various nations and their representatives 
together at a time and a place at least to do some talking about 
regional economic development. 

Do you think that would help? It seems to me that is along the 
lines of your paragraph 1 

Rabbi Bernstein. In my opinion there is no problem between Israel 
and the Arabs that is not soluble at a table for peace negotiation. 
Whether it is refugees or boundaries, in my opinion there is no in- 
soluble problem between them. 

The question is the will for peace on the part of the Arab States. 
Until this point they have been committed to a program for the de- 
struction of Israel. They aren’t ready to sit down at a peace table. 

If they will be ready to sit at a peace table, then the problems can 
be resolved and peace can ultimately be achieved. 

In my opinion, the United States has not thus far taken as vigorous 
and firm and clearly committed a position on these matters as it might 

86371—-57 23 
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have. I think there has been too much appeasing of Arab leadership, 
too much appeasing in the past of Colonel Nasser. 

Mr. Futton. May I comment right there? 

Rabbi Bernstern. Certainly. 

Mr. Furton. Suppose we had something like a recommendation 
from this committee in the form of an economic regional development 

lan that we would like to have these nations sit down and discuss! 

rs. Bolton of Ohio and I and other members have had bills for a 
regional development of the Mediterranean area, in previous Con- 

esses. Do you think that might be something for their own self- 
interest that might possibly have a better chance of success, rather 
than just speaking of peace ! 

Rabbi Bernsten. In my judgment the problem in the Middle East 
is very stubborn and difficult and complicated, and nobody has an 
easy or a sure answer. 

I think the way to a solution of the problem lies in utilizing the 
tremendous prestige which our Government has, in utilizing the eco- 
nomic assistance that may be available, toward getting the powers 
in the area around a table to discuss their common problems, making 
clear to them in a friendly but a firm way that we will not give sup- 
port, economic or military, to nations who continue to be belligerent 
but that we are prepared to give very substantial economic aid to the 
area, as you suggest, if they are ready to come to terms. 

Mr. Fuuton. That is the point I am making and it is along the lines 
you are thinking. 

May I compliment you, too, about using your suggestion of an 
economic aid program to stimulate Arab refugee resettlement. That 
is one of the problems I feel we should specifically provide for in the 
resolution. 

My recommendation is for $20 million more funds for the new and 
the old refugees in this particular area, the Arab-Israeli area. 

We in this committee are taking cognizance of that current refugee 
problem and I hope we are going to help these nations implement a 
solution. 

Likewise, I believe in this economic aid we should see that the areas 
that can be used for the resettlement of the refugees should get par- 
ticular help: water, irrigation, homes and assistance of that type. 

I want to compliment you, too, because rather unusually you have 
used in your statement the term “Mideast.” I noted that especially 
in your paragraph No. 5. It is rather an American term that rather 
springs up without anybody thinking about it. 

My recommendation, then, is not mine alone. I am grateful for 
your own organization recommending it. 

Would you object to this resolution being broadened to include 
$100 million as emergency action for Austria and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, to keep the borders of 
Austria open to the Hungarian escapees, and likewise help resettle 
them just the way we want to resettle the Arab refugees? 

Rabbi Bernstein. Although I am obviously in favor of doing 
everything we can to help the Hungarian refugees fleeing into Aus- 
tria, I am not sufficiently familiar with all the details of the problem 
to know whether the two of them should be related in this one 
particular resolution. 
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Mr. Fuuron. If we are going to proceed by an ordinary bill, we 
would have to have the authorization first passed and then have an 
appropriation bill. That would take a long time. 

f we merely set aside funds already authorized and appropriated 
under foreign aid funds for the current fiscal year, we could do it 
quickly under this resolution. 

Rabbi Bernsrern. You are discussing technical matters with which 
I am not entirely familiar. However, I have two opinions. No. 1 
is that we should help. We should find a way to help ison, 
refugees. There is no question about that. No. 2 is we should have 
all the funds necessary to do a real job in the Mideast. 

Mr. Fouron. Th ou. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays ef Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have a eae for Mr. Fulton. The way 
he is enlarging geographical boundaries in the Mideast, he has brought 
the Mediterranean in and now Hungary, why don’t you just define 
it as everything outside of the Western Hemisphere. at would 
completely confuse everybody. I think it would even be better because 
then we would know generally what we are talking about. 

Mr. Furton. With all due deference and with no humor at all, 
would you tell me what you define the “Middle East” to be ? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We used the term when I was in school “The 
Near East,” and we generally considered it to be the area of the 
nations that are now the Baghdad Pact nations, Egypt and the nations 
that lie between Egypt and the Baghdad Pact areas and that is all. 

Mr. Furtron. Would you exclude—— 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would exclude anything. I am telling you 
what the geographical definition, as I understand it, is. I am not 
trying to be funny or anything else, but I think we ought to have some 
kind of a boundary. 

Mr. Furron. You would then exclude Yemen, Aden, the sheik- 
doms——— 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They area part of the Arabian peninsula. They 
were generally always eahated in my definition. 

I never thought of Pakistan and India as being part of it, nor did 
I think of Gibraltar as being part of it. 

Well, we can discuss that more. I have a couple of questions I 
would like to ask the rabbi. 

First, are you familiar with Colonel Nasser’s book? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t think it is an original description but 
I have called it a kind of nasty, little vest pocket edition of Mein 
Kampf. Do you agree with that? 

Rabbi Bernsretn. I think that is a reasonably correct definition. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In view of Colonel Nasser’s announced objec- 
tive in that book, do you think that anything we did to strengthen 
him would unavoidably help him toward achieving his goals? 

Rabbi Bernstern. I think it would be a great mistake, morally 
and otherwise, to do anything to strength Colonel Nasser. In my 
judgment he is a mid-middle-Near East version of Hitler. He is seek- 
ing domination over the whole area between India and North Africa 
as far as the Atlantic. 

_ Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is not only your opinion, but he says that 
in his book; doesn’t he? 
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Rabbi Brernstern. That is right; he does. In addition, I must 
say—it wasn’t spelled out in my statement—that his behavior now 
toward the Jews in Egypt is reminiscent of the Nazi pattern. In 
fact, he has. employed a group of ex-Nazis to carry out this program 
of anti-Semitism against the Jews, which includes concentration 

camps, it includes expropriation and expulsion. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am asking this because of lack of time. I 
didn’t get to ask it when it first came up, and it wasn’t my turn to 
ask questions then, anyway. But there has been a good deal made 
of the fact that there is an Ar ab refugee problem. 

Now, is it not true that there were just about as many Jews thrown 
out of the Arab countries as there are Arab refugees? Is that a fair 
statement? Maybe 100,000 fewer, but nearly a comparable number, 

tabbi Bernsrern. I would say a comparable number; yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Isn’t it true that the State of Israel has opened 
its doors and taken those people in and helped them to start life 
anew ; isn’t that true? 

Rabbi Bernstetn. The State of Israel has accepted over 1 million 
Jews, essentially refugees, and most of them in recent years from the 
Arab countries. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Isn’t it true that the Arab nations themselves 
have refused to admit any substantial number of the Arab refugees? 

Rabbi Bernstetn. That is correct. The Arab leaders have been un- 
willing to resolve the Arab refugee problem by resettlement In Arab 
countries because they have insisted on using the refugees as a political 
weapon against Israel and to carry out their design for the destruction 
of Israel. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That brings me to my final question: Would 
your organization, or do you know of any comparable organization or 
any reputable organization who woul d oppose the United States 
giving aid to any Arab nation in assisting it in absorbing these people 
and getting them started over again ? 

Rabbi Brrnster. May I eee al fora moment? Fol- 
lowing the war, when I directed the Jewish chaplaincy program of 
the Armed Forces, I was invited by the late Secretary Patterson to go 
to Europe to be adviser on Jewish affairs to the United States military 
commanders in Europe, at that time General McNarney in Germany 
and Gen. Mark Clark in Austria; and ee I served in that 
capacity for General Clay in Germany and for General Keyes in 

Austria. 

My primary function was dealing with refugees. I was their ad- 
viser on the problem of the Jewish displ: aced persons. I know, there- 
fore, from my own personal experience, the tragedy of the refugee, 
of the person who isn’t where he belongs and can’t get in any where 
else. 

My heart goes out to refugees whether they are white or black, 
brown, or yellow, Jew or Christian or Arab. Therefore, I for one, 
speaking personally and speaking also officially, am tremendously 
concerned, 

I have the greatest moral concern conceivable for the solution of the 
problems of these people, and I want them to be solved just as quickly 
as possible, for their sake and for the sake of peace in that area. 

Therefore, we would certainly approve everything possible that 
could be done for their resettlement. And because we know that Israel 
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is crowded with refugees from Arab countries, because Israel will be 
facing this year, probably, the largest refugee ‘influx almost since the 
state was established because of the Jews that will be coming in from 
Hungary, from Poland, and from Egypt, because we know that Israel 
doesn’t have the possibilities for the wise resettlement of the Arab 
refugees in Israel, and because we know that they really belong in Arab 
countries with their own people who speak their own langua ige, who 
have the same religion and the same way of life, because we know that 
the Arab countries are underpopulated rather than over populated, we 
feel wisdom dictates their resettlement in Arab countries, and that 
wisdom would also dictate the fullest possible aid by our country, by 
the U. N.—so far as I am concerned, by Jewish groups—toward the 
humane solution of that problem along those lines. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. ae O’ Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Rabbi, I shall certainly go over your statement with 
great interest and, I know, benefit. The hour is late and I merely 
wish to thank you for appearing here and to assure you that indeed you 
are addressing ears that are sympathetic and fr iendly. 

My whole feeling toward Israel is one of regret that I am about to 
lose one of my dearest friends and constituents, Rabbi Morton Berman, 
who is soon to go to Israel. 

Rabbi Brernsrern. A classmate of mine and a personal friend. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceiz. I have read your statement and it points out things 
with which the resolution does not deal and with which the resolution, 
in your opinion, should deal. Yet you say you welcome this new 
resolution which attempts to deal with the problem. Yet you point 
out specifically in your entire statement that it doesn’t cover any of 
the crises which you enumerate. 

I would like to ask you what crisis do you think the resolution 
does deal with / 

Rabbi BerNnsrern. Mr. Fascell, it seems to me the resolution repre- 
sents a step forward, a step forward specifically in commitments, a 
growing clarity of policy on the part of our Government toward the 
Middle East which has been absent until the present time. 

Mr. Fascetz. Do you think there is any difference between what is 
stated in the resolution and the statement made by the President on 
April 9, 1956, “That the United States will within constitutional 
means oppose any aggression in the area,” and on November 9, 1956, 
“That a threat to the territorial integrity or political independence 
of certain named countries will be viewed by the United States with 
the utmost gravity”? 

Rabbi Bernsrern. I would be compelled to read those statements 
in toto before I could really make an intelligent and helpful comment 
on that. 

Mr. Fascein. It might be logical to assume, however, that the intent 
is the same. We are restating something by Congress that has 
already been said before. 

Rabbi Bernsrern. Yes; except that things have happened since 
then which perhaps change the context. 

Mr. Fascerzi. That is what I am trying to get at. In your opinion, 
what has happened? That is what I am trying to find out. 
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Rabbi BernstErn. Well, the nationalization of the Suez by Nasser, 
the invasion of Sinai, the invasion of the Suez. 

Mr. Fascetz. Those are past events. 

Rabbi Bernstein. And the withdrawal, the further withdrawal of 
Britain and France from influence in the area. These apparently 
have made our President feel that a more clear-cut commitment is 
required at the present time. 

Mr. Fascetxi. But you point out yourself that the resolution doesn't 
deal with intraregional problems. 

Rabbi Bernstern. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascerxi. And it deals specifically with external communism, 
And you don’t even touch on the problem of external communism 
in your statement. 

agree with what you have said in your statement, and the things 
that we ought to encompass and the things the United States ought 
to try todo. All I am trying to find out from you is, other than the 
things you have mentioned, which are specific, basic, intraregional 
problems that have existed all along, what in your opinion is the crisis, 
besides these things ? 

Rabbi Bernstern. Well, it seems to me that a discriminating judg- 
ment is possible on a proposal of this kind which sees on the one hand 
the steps forward and on the other hand the shortcomings, the lacks, 
That is what I see in it. I see it as a step forward in terms of a com- 
mitment on the part of our Government in the context of today’s 
events. I see at the same time the absence from it of specific proposals 
and plans to deal with some of the most crucial problems within the 
area, 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand your statement better and your position 
better, now. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you very much, Rabbi. 

Mr. Furton. Could I comment on the Middle East, because I under- 
stand the term has been defined publicly by Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes; but I want to point out to you I don’t allow 
Mr. Dulles to define anything for me carte blanche. I don’t have 
much confidence in him. 

Mr. Futton. There is no official definition of the Middle East. This 
is Mr. Dulles quoting with approval the statement of Mr. Jernegan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern Affairs. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Now we are using another term, “Near Eastern 
Affairs.” 

Mr. Furron. Mr. Dulles quoting Mr. Jernegan: 

“However, I think it is safe to say that when the American Government 
thinks in terms of Middle East defense it is thinking about the area lying 
between and including Libya on the west and Pakistan on the east and Turkey 
on the north and the Arabian Peninsula to the south.” The reference to the 
Arabian Peninsula to the south should in my opinion—include the African states 
which lie for the most part north of the southern end of the Arabian Peninsula, 
namely, Ethiopia and the Sudan. 

There are numerous questions in that definition. Does the word 
“including” modify Libya alone? Does it mean “including Libya on 
the west and including Pakistan on the east, and including Turkey 
on the north and including the Arabian Peninsula to the south”? Tf 
the definition intends to include Pakistan on the east, then when it 
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includes East Pakistan it obviously must include the whole state of 
India in Mr. Dulles’ term, in the defining of the Middle East. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Now you are putting words in Mr. Dulles’ 
mouth. He didn’t say anything about India in his statement. He said 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Fvurron. But you don’t know from his statement whether the 
word “including” valve to Pakistan, too, as well as Libya. 

Mr. Fasce.i. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Futton. I will be ond to. 

Mr. Fascety. However in reading that he says “the territory lying 
between and including.” You have to determine, then, as a proper 
analysis of the definition, whether he includes that as areas of the 
boundary or whether he excludes them. He doesn’t say whether he 
includes or excludes Libya, whether he includes Turkey or excludes 
it. Whether he includes or excludes Pakistan, 

Chairman Gorpon. I suggest you put your heads together and 
settle that matter. 

Mr. Futron. If the definition uses the word “include” for the south- 
ern part of the Arabian Peninsula as Mr. Hays of Ohio seems to 
think, then it logically must include India, too, as India is between 
East and West Pakistan. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Rabbi Bernstein, for 
your appearance. 

Rabbi Bernstern. I wish to thank the committee for its patience. 

Mr. Futton. I thank you for your good statement. 

Chairman Gorpon. I want to announce at this time that Mr. Salem 
Bader has agreed to appear tomorrow afternoon, as the hour is late 
and we will adjourn at this time, to reconvene tomorrow morning in 
executive session at 10:30 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10:30 
a. m., tomorrow, Thursday, January 17, 1957.) 
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ECONOMIC AND MILITARY COOPERATION WITH NA- 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1957 






House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGn AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a. m., in room G-3, the Capitol, the 
Honorable Thomas S. Gordon (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Gorvon. The committee will come to order. This is an 
executive session. I understand that you have a prepared statement 
for release and we will include in the hearings as much of your testi- 
mony as you want to release after you have had an opportunity to go 
over it. 

We appreciate your coming over this morning, General, to give us 
your views on this important situation in the Mideast. 

General, we would appreciate very much hearing from you at this 
time. 


















STATEMENT OF GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, AND FORMER SUPREME COM- 
MANDER, ALLIED FORCES, EUROPE (SHAPE) 


General Gruentuer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
delighted to be back here to appear before this committee. My first 
appearance was in August 1951. To give you an idea of how much 
water has gone over the dam since then, Mrs. Kelly was at the end of 
the table then, and she is now near the head. 

I am appearing today at the invitation of the chairman and not in 
any other capacity. I hope that you will consider mea consultant who 
has had some experience with the military aspects involved in this 
problem. 

I have an unclassified statement as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, your immediate interest in the Middle East involves 
a problem which is outside the area of my most recent primary con- 
cern, Western Europe; however, the Middle East is a neighbor of 
Western Europe, and even more than most, these two neighbors are of 
great importance and interest to one another. 

For centuries, there have been close interrel: ationships between the 
Middle Kast and other parts of the free world. These interrelation- 
ships have been political and economic. They have existed in peace 
and in spite of war. They have led to a situation of considerable 
mutual dependence. 
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During these same centuries, Russia, in spite of a change from an 
autocratic empire to a perhaps even more autocratic dictatorship, has 
maintained a consistent interest in the Middle East. The interest of 
the Soviet dictatorship is one of harsh practicalities. It is born of 
a crystal clear understanding of the military—and not less the po- 
litical—gains that international communism would realize from 
domination of the Middle East. 

The Soviet interest becomes transparent indeed when considered 
in the light of currently prevailing circumstances. In peace and in 
war the Middle East is of vital concern to the free world. There 
must be a free and friendly economic and political relationship 
between the two areas; this is equally important to both the free 
world and the Middle East. If the Soviet Union can disrupt and 
indefinitely interfere with this relationship, it has seriously weakened 
both areas and opened a route leading toward extending the area 
dominated by world communism. If the Soviet Union is permitted 
to continue its trouble-making unchallenged—and under present con- 
ditions the United States is the only possible challenger—the cost to 
the United States and the whole free world would be beyond measure, 

As many of you will recall, I have met with this committee several 
times in the past 6 years to discuss the primary importance of NATO 
as an organization to preserve the peace. I have stressed that point 
because the maintenance of this peace is certainly the first objective of 
NATO policy and United States policy is the same. In my opinion 
that objective is seriously threatened today by the situation 1n the 
Middle East. Without prompt action to change the trend, I fear 
that the present situation, already serious, can only worsen. 

It seems to me that the crux of the problem is the strengthening of 
the determination of Middle Eastern peoples to resist the inroads 
of world communism in that area. To do this, we must reinforce our 
present programs with a capability to take direct, positive action to 
support the free nations of the Middle East as the situation requires. 
And let us not forget that there is no single condition that prevails 
throughout the Middle East. Our approach must have flexibility. 
In some instances the United States may wish to modify programs of 
military assistance; in other cases it may be found appropriate to 
concentrate on economic or technical assistance. The United States 
must be prepared to administer, with on-the-spot promptness if need 
be, the type of assistance necessary to bolster these nations so that they 
can remain free. Without the provision for economic assistance, 
consider that the joint resolution would at best lose much of its effec- 
tiveness. And at worst, this program would fail. 

From all that I have been able to learn, I judge that there is no 
question about American readiness to accept essential responsibilities 
in the Middle East. This, in my opinion, is exactly what the legisla- 
tion you are now considering accomplishes. On that basis, I whole- 
heartedly urge its full support. 

Now I would like for you to consider that the clock has been 
turned back 2 months because at that time I was in command of this 
dark area here [pointing], with my headquarters in Paris. I will be 
referring to the NATO area rather frequently, because it and the area 
which you are now considering—the Middle East—in connection with 
the proposed joint resolution are very important to the defense of 
the fas world. 
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The NATO area extends from here to the eastern borders of Tur- 
key—a distance of 4,000 miles. In NATO we have always been con- 
cerned about our right flank, here, where it reaches toward the Middle 
East. 

Coming to the Middle East area itself, I, as a United States com- 
mander and a United States citizen, have always felt that, from a 
strategic standpoint, it is of great importance to the security of the 
United States. 

The reasons for that are as follows: 

In the first place, it controls the crossroads of the world here [point- 
ing] and an area which militarily is of considerable significance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General GrueNtHER. From a military standpoint, therefore, the 
area is of tremendous importance strategically. 

I now wish to discuss the subject of oll because one cannot consider 
even the military importance of an area on the basis of strictly mili- 
tary considerations. One has to consider it more broadly, and from 
the standpoint of oil resources, the area is of overwhelming importance 
to the defense of the free world. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General GruentHer. The Soviets, as you know, now have a 
tremendous submarine fleet. They have more than 400 submarines. 
So that this number is meaningful, you should know that the Ger- 
mans, when they went to war in 1939, had fewer than 75. The Soviets 
last year built more than 80 submarines. 

Mrs. Botton. Where do they build them? 

General GruentTHErR. They have shipyards here [pointing] and 
they build them here [pointing]. Strangely enough, some of them 
have been built here and then the parts have been moved at great 
expense and moved to ports here [pointing]. 

That submarine fleet of 400 is a force that disturbs me very much. 
One can explain why the Soviets have an army. They couldn’t be 
controlling the satellites without it. An army has a very definite 
cold war value. You can explain why they have an air force also 
as a cold war instrument. But when you come to explain why they 
are putting so much money into a submarine fleet, which is basically 
a war instrument—there is little explanation because such a fleet has 
very small use in time of peace. There is no cold war value to it— 
you never see submarines. The Soviets have spent a great deal of 
money to keep them up, and it is a very, very heavy burden. Consid- 
ering all aspects then—amilitary, political, and economic—I would say 
that the security of the United States and of the free world would 
be seriously endangered if the Middle East should fall under the 
domination of international communism. 

In this connection, I should like to discuss the importance of Middle 
East oil to the West and particularly to Europe. Europe, as you 
know, is tremendously dependent on Middle East oil in peacetime. 
The oil reserves in the United States now are estimated at approxi- 
mately 30 billion barrels. The oil reserves of the Middle East area are 
estimated now at about 230 billion barrels. 

Before the use of the canal was interrupted, approximately 2 million 
barrels of oil a day were being shipped from the Middle East to 
Europe. Europe receives about 80 percent of her oil from this area. 
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Many of the European countries are heavily dependent on oil as a 
source of energy. For example in Greece, 73 percent of the energy 
requirements are in oil. In Denmark, 46 percent of the energy re- 
quirements are for oil. These are not wartime requirements; this is 
in time of peace. Germany is least dependent with a requirement of 
about 9 percent. You have noticed probably in the press that there 
is no oil rationing in Germany now. This is because Germany has 
mainly a coal economy. 

Not only is Europe now heavily dependent on the oil from this area, 
but estimates of requirements for the next 10 years indicate that this 
dependence will become much greater. 

The coal veins of Europe are, generally speaking, running thin, 
Atomie power is still too far away to make a significant contribution, 

In 1950 the oil consumption of the free world was 10 million tons, 
In 1955, it was 15 million tons, and by 1965 it is estimated that the 
requirements will be 25 million tons. The great bulk of these require- 
ments must be met from this area 

In view of all of these factors it is evident that the area which you 
are considering in connection with the joint resolution is vital to the 
free world. 

Turning now to the pipeline situation this pipeline | point ing | which 
is.known as the TAP line, is still open. It carries almost 350,000 bar- 
rels a day and that is the only oi] now flowing to the Mediterranean. 

Europe is getting its oil from that source plus that which goes 
around the cape, plus that which it is getting from the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and plus some indigenous oil. Europe is receiving today from 
all sources slightly more than 2 million barrels a day, “whereas she 
requires almost 3 million barrels a d: ay. Before the interruption took 
place, of the 3 snilltonh barrels a day needed by Europe, 2 million came 
through the canal and through the pipelines as follows: 1,200,000 
through the canal, 325,000 through TAP line: and about 500,000 
through the IPC line. The IPC line is closed, it was sabotaged. 
The TAP line is open. 

The oil shortage affects various countries in different ways. A 
country depending almost wholly on oil will be vitally affected unless 
the canal is opened fairly soon or unless some other arrangement is 
made. And to a greater or lesser extent this situation applies to 
the various European countries. 

Since they are able to curtail automobile driving, the vital needs 
are not actually 3 million barrels a day at this time. The shortage 
is, however, beginning to have an effect industrially and that is an 
important factor. How long the current situation will last, of course, 
is another question, although it does look now as though the canal 

should be reasonably clear by the middle of March. You will appre- 
ciate that this estimate is still rather speculative. 

Another important consideration is that several of the Middle 
Eastern countries are dependent upon oil for income. One of them 
| pointing] receives about 85 percent of its income from oil. About 
two-thirds of this country’s income is from oil. The remaining 
countries are not as dependent although they vary in degree. 

Chairman Gorpon. Is that broken line a subsidiary oil “Tine? 

General GruentHer. No; that is just a boundary. The oil lines 
are here [pointing]. This one, which is now open; this one, which 
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has been shut for 7 or 8 years because it has a terminal at Haifa, and 
the Arabs would not allow the oil to go through Israel; and this one, 
which was previously working but which was sabotaged in November. 
Authority a not yet been given to clear this latter line. 

Mr. Fuiron. What is the name of the Haifa pipeline? 

General GruenTHER. I don’t know the local names. They are both 
IPC lines. 

I know you are going to have questions. However, before getting 
to them, 1 would like to give you some of my observations on the 
particular resolution that is in front of you. The overwhelming 
factor, as far as I am concerned, is the prestige of the United States 
in discharging its leadership responsibility to the free world. That, 
as I see it, is at stake in this whole matter. 

I know that many of you have been concerned as to whether the 
President already has the necessary powers to deal with the situation. 
I don’t know, and I wouldn’t attempt to get into this question. But 
from the standpoint of psychological impact, I do feel that the free 
world needs such an aflirmation—or reaffirmation if you will. I con- 
sider it of tremendous importance that it be a unified declaration by 
the Congress and by the Executive so that the United States shall 
serve notice, a notice which the Soviets understand very well. 

I do not want to say that it doesn’t involve a risk. We are up 
against some tough competition—the toughest in the world. They 
aren’t going to like it. In fact, the propaganda machine of the 
Soviets has been blasting all-out on this subject already, just as it has 
for the last several years against NATO. You can usually tell what 
moves are effective by analyzing the propaganda output and noticing 
the ones they condemn. Right now the two principal targets are the 
proposed resolution and NATO. NATO has been an old theme song, 
so it doesn’t add anything new, but they are going very, very strongly 
after the Mideast resolution. 

I know that the question arises: “Well, in this risk doesn’t it mean 
that American boys are apt to have to go out there?” That is pos- 
sible, although I think that the risk is substantially reduced by mak- 
ing clear what our position is in this matter. I say this as a father 
because we have a son who is a captain and a paratrooper. If trouble 
broke out in the Middle East, he might well be among those sent there. 
He has a wife and 4 children, the oldest one, 6. He was wounded 
seriously in Korea. I know of the cold shudder that came into my 
heart the day that the message was handed to me reading, “The 
Secretary of the Army regrets to announce that your son has been 
seriously wounded in Korea.” 

For some 8 days his life hung in the balance. So I think I am 
quite sensitive to this reaction of American boys going there because 
Mrs. Gruenther and I suffered the agony of a near tragedy in our 
own family. I think that this proposal gives us reasonable insur- 
ance. I don’t say it gives us a foolproof insurance, and I don’t want 
to try to oversell it. I say that it is necessary action. I say that the 
alternative is such a grim one that it is a risk that we have to take. 
The risk will be significantly less if we follow this procedure than if 
we do not. I say that as a father, aside from my military interest in 
this area. 
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I know also of a point that has bothered a great many people, and 
that is the economic aid provision. I realize that there is some dis. 
cussion among certain Members of the Congress as to whether the 
President has the necessary authority regarding the use of funds, 
I am not competent to deal with this issue. But I do want to say that 
I consider the economic aspect of this program fully as important as 
the military. In fact, I am not sure that it may not even be more 
important than the military. In any case, it is a matter of degree, 
whether it is “extremely important” or simply “important.” I think 
that the program would be very badly crippled if anything were done 
to detract from the economic aspect of it. 

Basically, as I see it, we are trying to create a climate of opinion, 
The Soviets are reacting, and this will make our job difficult. They 
won’t take this lying down. I feel that there must be a tremendous 
degree of flexibility in administering the program, and the admin- 
istration must have the power to negotiate. 

I want to say this also, don’t think there aren’t going to be mis- 
takes made. With the benefit of hindsight, I am sure that we shall 
find mistakes. I don’t say you shouldn’t criticize them when they are 
made, but let’s not be under any delusion that when some of this aid 
is administered that it is going to be applied with all the wisdom of 
a Solomon. 

I say that, having seen the problem in the NATO. The current 
situation is infinitely more complicated than anything we have been 
confronted with before. I have been closely connected with the 
problem of European security, and I have also had some experience 
with the difficulties of administering aid in Europe. 

But the problem of arranging for aid in the Middle East will be 
many times more difficult than in Europe. 

Dangers? Yes, indeed; there are dangers. I think the dangers are 
much less under this proposed policy than they would be if we let 
the situation drift, because there has been a tremendous upheaval here 
and a withdrawal of power. The Soviets capitalize upon such an 
atmosphere rather effectively. If they succeed in this case we are in 
tremendous trouble, even though no war is involved. 

On the economic side, admittedly we don’t like to get into a situa- 
tion where the commitments are open-ended. Iam not aware that that 
is what the bill involves. I know that it involves certain risks. 
There again I think the risks have to be taken, and that we must 
have faith in the executive department. 

I feel that time is of the essence in this matter, largely because of the 
psychological impact. 

I don’t want to tell you that I think that the Soviet troops are mass- 
ing on the Middle East borders, and that if this bill isn’t passed by the 
25th of January that they are going to move. On that, I have no 
such information but they do have a strong capability. They are 
masters at using the threat of force and they hive done that skillfully 
in many areas. Because of the kind of world we are living in now, 
we must deal from strength. 

If we do not have a force potential, we shall be in trouble. 

Now you might ask, “Are you going to be able to negotiate the neces- 
sary arrangements with country A, country B, and country C?” I 
don’t know for certain whether we are or not. However, I feel that 
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the chances are good we can. There again, though, I think you have 
to recognize that the administration may run into difficulties. I see 
no satisfactory alternative, to the proposed course of action, and I 
support the program and I support it strongly. 

We must bear in mind that the Soviets are liable to miscalculate. 
They would lose a war if they started it now. We must always have 
the capacity to retaliate, and, I might add, that capacity has increased 
very considerably. But we also must have the will to use that capacity 
if necessary. If they ever make a miscalculation, either as to our 
capacity to retaliate, or as to our determination to act, then we could 
be in trouble. They are not always the wisest people in the world. 
They have made some pretty big mistakes, and you have seen some 
of their mistakes recently in the satellite areas. 

When history is written, I think you will find that they have made 
another great mistake—the Korea invasion. The man in the Krem- 
lin—it must have been Stalin—who authorized the Korean aggression, 
has done a great deal to harm the cause of international communism, 
Military budgets in 1950 in NATO Europe were down around $6 bil- 
lion and going down. Now the budgets for the same countries are 
a little over $12 billion, and the main development that brought this 
increase about was the Korean invasion. But it did even more. It 
developed a unity in the free world that has never existed in time 
of peace before. 

My point is that the Soviets can miscalculate. I feel as a United 
States citizen who has had some experience in this, that that is one 
of our big obligations to make our purpose clear enough so they will 
not miscaleculate. They recognize force and recognize it realistically. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, with that general statement, it would be 
more profitable to turn to questions in any way you wish to have them 
presented. 

Chairman Gorpon. We will open under the 5-minute rule. I will 
start off. I ask you what your opinion would be of Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold’s suggestion mentioned in the New York papers this 
morning that a complete withdrawal of Israeli forces from Egypt 
would pave the way for a constructive United Nations action to in- 
crease the chances of peace? 

General GrueENTHER. You start in with the fundamental hatreds 
that exist in this part of the world. On one side you have the situation 
where the Israeli feel that they are going to be continuously subjected 
to attacks from the Gaza strip. 

The Gaza strip is along here, and the proposal to which the chair- 
man has referred is that the Israeli withdraw from there. [ Point- 
ing. | 

The Israeli, for their part, have indicated that they are going to 
fall back from all of the Sinai Peninsula except two points, Gaza 
and the Straits of Tiran. 

This is the Gulf of Aqaba, and the Israeli have troops here now. 
They also have troops on this little island. This is the island of 
Tiran. These are the Straits of Tiran. The distance from here 
to here is about 5 miles. These islands belong to Saudi Arabia, and 
Saudi Arabia allowed the Egyptians to occupy them some years ago. 
Prior to the 30th of October the Egyptians controlled the straits, 
and they would not let Israeli ships use the gulf. The normal inter- 
national rule is the so-called 3-mile limit. 
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The channel is actually within 3 miles of Egypt and the Egyptians 
refuse to let the Israeli enter because (a) they said they were at war 
with the Israeli, and (6) they said it was not an international chan- 
nel. The Arabs therefore took the position that the Israeli could 
not use the channel. Now the Israeli are there and of course they 
are using the waters. 

From the standpoint of Israel the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza 
strip are vital issues. 

Now, the chairman has asked the question, do I think that the 
removal of the Israeli troops from these areas would contribute to 
relaxation of tension. The answer is yes, it would. Of course, 
Israel would want the proper guar anties that the waterway would 
be open, and that the strip would not be used as a base for raids, 

However, there again no such guaranty has been given as yet, 
This is the issue before the U. N. this morning and there is a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Israeli to withdraw from all of Sinai. This is 
one of those cases where antipathies constitute one of the great dif- 
ficulties in solving a problem. 

I think this very issue illustrates one of the points which I have 
noticed has been criticized in this joint resolution. You get it on 
many counts. I see it abroad from reading newspapers of ‘England 
and France. They say that this resolution does not solve the two 
basic issues in the area. One is the Israeli-Arab issue, and the other 
is the maintenance of free passage through the canal. That is com- 
pletely true. It doesn’t. But these issues are not issues that can 
be solved unilaterally. They involve many other countries, and by 
the very nature of the problem they are not ones that the U nited 
States can say, “We will do this, or that.” It is not that simple. 

So I do not feel that the criticism regarding these so-called deficien- 
cies is a valid one. I think it would have been a major error to have 
put in a solution to the Israeli-Arab problem—not that it isn’t impor- 
tant, but I don’t think it is one where the United States has sole com- 
petence. This issue is going to have to be resolved through some 
other agency, and as I see it, the only other agency is the United Na- 
tions, and it is going to take time. But we can’t wait to start creat: 
ing a better climate of opinion. 

Now, what the Solomonic eet is going to be in connection with 
this one that you raise, Mr. Gordon, I don’t know. 

Incidentally, a very interesting point, Mr. Pineau in the French 
Assembly, in talking about the Gulf of Aqaba some weeks ago said as 
follows: 

We, the French, are in favor of opening this to international trade and 
passage. 

Then he went on to say in effect that by doing that we will lessen 
dependence on the Suez Canal, because an alternative oil pipeline route 
to the Mediterranean coulk | then be developed through Israel. 

How much money this would take and where the money would 
come from he didn’t disclose, but of course that is another point. 

Whether or not it will be possible to induce the Israeli to withdraw 
and still give them assurances for their security is something I cannot 
forecast. But the answer to your question, Mr. Chairm: in, is that it 
would increase significantly the chances of peace. But this resolution 
should not, in my opinion, deal with this thorny issue. 
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Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Vorys. General, I hope the question period doesn’t last so long 
that we don’t get the little parable that you usually give to help us 
unscrew the inscrutable about the situation. 

What is your idea about the significance of Chou En-lai’s present 
trip? It seems to me that it isn’t just coincidental that it is happening 
at this time, and possibly it is intended in some way or other to remind 
the West that there are a lot of Chinamen involved in this. 

General GruentHer. That is right. 

Mr. Vorys. What are your ideas on that ! 

General Gruentuer. China is quite dependent on the Soviets for 
aid. The Russians unquestionably have an arrangement approved by 
the Supreme Soviet to give aid to China, and they are using a certain 
amount of squeeze on Chou. They are using him now to work on 
Gomulka, and he did a fairly good job. Today he goes to Budapest. 
I don’t know what effect he can have on Kadar, because Kadar is 
already sold; there is no particular money he can make there. But 
what they are trying to do is this: The Soviets have a serious problem 
in connection with these captive people and they must bend every 
effort to keeping them in line. When we think we have problems, it is 
well to recognize that there are some gallstones in the Soviet bladder, 
and the situation in the captive nations is a fine example. 

These fellows are tending to break away from the Moscow leader- 
ship. With the exception of Hungary they are not too hard, but that 
is what they want. To curb this, the Russians have Chou En-lai come 
in here and do a little talking to Gomulka, after which a communique 
is issued. The communique insisted that realizing Communist ideals, 
under the leadership of Russia, was still the outstanding objective. 
The Soviets used him as a hatchetman on that, and he did a pretty 
good job. 

Gomulka’s position was inclining toward Tito’s position, that com- 
munism was a good thing but that each country would exercise its 
own right as to what kind of communism it would have. 

The Soviets naturally don’t want that. They want international 
communism as decreed by Mr. Khrushchev and his associates, and that 
is the way that Chou En-lai has put it now to Gomulka. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morcan. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I will reserve my time 
until later. 

Chairman Gornon. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. It is good to see you. The problem that we have is so 
much one of Soviet infiltration of those people. Do you feel that the 
resolution as it is now worded gives any idea that we are going to get 
in there on the economic end and on the contra propaganda end, or 
do you think it could be strengthened in some way to make that a 
more poignant bit? 

General Gruentuer. I don’t think my views on that would be worth 
very much. I am more concerned with the substance of it and I can’t 
be of much help on the phrasing. ‘There isn’t any kind of resolution 
that you can devise that is not going to be subjected to misinterpreta- 
tion and directed misinterpretation by the Soviets. They are masters. 
We are really not specialists in this field of propaganda. We should 
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be, but we are not. No matter what kind of resolution you have, they 
are going to misinterpret it. That is one reason why I was so glad 
to see Mr. Richards designated to go and to explain the United States 
position to national authorities in the Middle East. In the final 
analysis it will be the implementation of this doctrine that is decisive 
rather than wording A or wording B or wording C. In any event, I 
wouldn’t be able to make much of a contribution on the wording. 

Mrs. Botton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this? You may reprimand 
me if I am off base, because we must stick to the resolution. 

Chairman Gorpon. Proceed. 

Mrs. Bouton. We must also think of the American position in the 
world. 

If we invite Mr. Tito over here, what does that do to the struggling 
people and the people who really don’t want communism? Is that 
going to make them feel that we are a little wishy-washy about it? 

General Grurntuer. I suppose there will be a certain amount of 
that. I don’t know however that there is an intention to invite Tito 
here. 

Mrs. Borron. I don’t either. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you very much, General. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was glad to hear you emphasize the importance 
of economic aid to the area. 

What would be your reaction to dividing the substance of the reso- 
lution into 2 separate resolutions, 1 dealing with the military emer- 
gency and another dealing with the economic aid ? 

General GruentHeEr. I wouldn’t have enough of a view on that, 
Mr. Carnahan. As far as I am concerned, it is the substance that 
makes the difference. Whether that should be passed in 1 resolution or 
2 resolutions, I wouldn’t be able to advise. But if there are 2 reso- 
lutions, they must come out at the same time. There is a necessity to 
give somebody—and I would think it ought to be the President—the 
power to negotiate with a flexible policy. And this is one field where 
the Soviets often get ahead of us. There power to give rests with 
about 3 men who make all the decisions. If a decision causes a lower- 
ing of consumption and more misery to their people, they make the 
decision without any qualms or soul-searching. And they do not have 
to get authority from the Supreme Soviet, the Parliament. There is 
nobody voting on it. 

I do not advocate that way of running a railroad—in fact, I de- 
plore it—but I am saying that their power flexibility in this business 
constitutes a tremendous advantage. I would hope we would get 
into a position where we would give the proper authorities much more 
flexibility than they have now. We have a critical situation in the 
Middle East. I am not able to set a date when it is going to be super- 
critical, but it is critical right now. 

Mr. CarnaHan. With the amount of money that we are spending— 
and I am not objecting to it—$200 million to allow the President to 
be in position to counteract international communism in the area, that 
certainly would be considered a rather insignificant item; would it 
not ? 

General Gruentuer. Of course, $200 million is a lot of money but 
it may require a lot of money to meet this challenge. And we must 
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meet it. I believe you have a responsibility as a Congressman to 
consider whether it will be ended at $200 million, and T think you 
should realize the possibility it may have to go beyond that. Of 
course, that could be done only with your consent. Compared with 
the possible dangers, $200 million is not a high price. 

I notice there is a new book out that seems to be widely discussed, 
a book by Mr. Millikan and Mr. Rostow of MIT, who have been 
studying this problem of aid. They come up with an approach 
which would entail much larger sums. And they are not advocating 
wild-eyed spending. 'The book is a new one which offers some inter- 
esting thoughts. 

Mr. Carnanan. I read a prepublication version of it. They are 
not just dealing with the Middle East people. 

General Grugntuer. Their approach is worldwide. 

Mr. Carnauan. Then I might say, even if we look forward to 
spending $200 million a year in this area for a considerable time, it 
is still, in my opinion, not a very big item. 

Would you agree that unless the free world wins an economic 
war in the area we will have to resort to a military conflict ? 

General GruentTHER. I am very much afraid of it. 

Mr. Carnauan. I wonder if you would care to express an opinion 
as to whether or not we ought to concern ourselves solely with opening 
the Suez Canal, or whether we should give some attention to attempt- 
ing to lessen dependence upon the canal ? 

General Gruentuer. I think we should give that a considerable 
amount of our attention. You are aware, of course, that this is not a 
short-term solution. A few months ago people were talking about 
80,000 to 100,000-ton tankers, and these haven’t been discredited yet. 
There are a number of those being built, but they create tremendous 
problems in getting them into ports. My own feeling is that they 
may probably come eventually to something like 60,000-ton tankers, 
but that is a very uneducated view. 

I am very much interested in it because I feel that we should have 
other means in being whether it be a pipeline coming through here 
[pointing] whether it be supertankers that can go around the cape and 
economically compete or still some other solution. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirH. General, your testimony, as always, is extremely inter- 
esting. I am glad to see you here. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know whether or not you have seen the sugges- 
tion made by some 40 members of the British Parliament. They came 
up with what I think is a rather novel idea. They said that the free 
world should purchase the Sinai Peninsula and there establish a per- 
manent military establishment for the United Nations. If that was 
done, they say it would accomplish two purposes. First of all, it 
would establish there a United Nations military force which would 
bring peace perhaps between Egypt and other countries in the Middle 
East, and at the same time it would provide an area for a pipeline 
across the peninsula which would be protected against sabotage. The 
7 or would then have access to the great oil resources in Saudi 

rabia. 
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I have two questions in that connection. First, do you think it 
would be militarily feasible to set up a United Nations force in that 
area? A permanent United Nations military force in that area? 

General GruentrHer. It would be feasible, with considerable dif- 
ficulty. If the area would support it, and the nations had the will to 
do it, it could be done. 

But to what extent you are going to be able to create a United 
Nations force that is going to be operating over a long period is an- 
other question. That is a new doctrine, one that would pose many 
problems. Of course, that isn’t the question you asked me. You said: 
“From a military standpoint, is it feasible?” It is feasible. 

Mr. Smirn. The terrain itself is very difficult and living conditions 
would be rugged. 

General GRUENTHER. You wouldn’t get many volunteers for the 
place. While it may have caused the British certain regrets to leave 
there, there weren’t many Tommies who were sad about it, based on 
purely personal considerations. It is not a place where soldiers like to 
serve. 

Mr. SmirH. You said in answer to one question that was asked that 
we could not use economic assistance here so as to force the issue 
between countries in the area. Do you think that economic aid could 
be used as a lever in some instances ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smitu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, General. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burteson. This should be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to have you 
with us, General. (General, I want to commend you upon the bril- 
liance and the clarity and the logic of your exposition here this 
morning. 

In your statement, I believe you referred to the necessity of early 
action on the resolution that we have before us. Do you not think 
that continued delay and failure to act quickly on this resolution will 
decrease its effectiveness when it finally is passed 4 

General GruENTHER. It might very well because an important ele- 
ment is the psychological impact of this legislation. I think there 
are two dangers. One is delay, and the other is a divided vote. I 
certainly hope that neither is likely. 

Mr. Merrow. Without trying to set a time, then it would seem 
as though we certainly ought to get action within 2 or 3 weeks, if it 
is to be effective ? 

General Gruenruer. I would hope so. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Well, General Gruenther, I would like to waive a few questions 
and let you tell that parable, but this is such a serious situation that 
I know the chairman will ask you to tell maybe 1 or 2 later on. 

General, I do not think there is anyone in the House who does not 
recognize the need of this resolution. Any objection to the resolu- 
tion is its weakness. I feel that by dealing with only overt aggres- 
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sion and not indirect aggression and internal subversion that we are 
going to secure the position of the U. S. S. R. in the Middle East, 
where I feel she already is becoming entrenched, particularly in Syria 
and in Egypt. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpvon. Dr. ——: 

Mr. Jupp. General, as you say, you have been before us off and on 
pretty regularly for over 6 years. I think no witness we have had 
during those years has been proved more consistently right in his 
estimates of complicated situations than you have, and regret that 
you are not still handling our problems over there. I hope your 
successor at NATO will be as good. 

As for this resolution, I started out believing that, perhaps, it 
should deal with one item alone, the military authorization. All of 
us would be put on the spot, and there probably wouldn’t be half 
a dozen votes against it, ifany. If we put in the economic provisions, 
it raises all sorts of questions and there might be greater division 
among the members. That was my original position. But the more 
I have listened to you and others, the more I have come to wonder 
if we can or ought to try to separate them. I want to ask your 
views on that. 

We have two problems. One is to deter overt aggression by the 
Soviet Union by authorizing direct military action against the Soviet 
Union in the event of aggression by it. In other words, we say, “If 
you do this, we move.” However, the Soviets probably wouldn't 
want to take direct action, if they could get the countries by sub- 
version. To prevent that is the second problem. 

For example, Lraq’s big source of revenue, oil, is gone, and that 
of other countries is reduced. Those governments may have trouble 
paying their police and civil servants. It was the inflation in China, 
the inability to pay the civil servants and the armed forces which 
led to their subversion by the Communists. 

So it more and more seems to me that it would be like sending out 
aman to fight with one hand tied behind him, if we don’t also put in 
the promise of economic aid. We need to tell the Russians directly, 
“Don’t move in by force,” and then also give our Government the eco- 
nomic resources to give help during this difficult period, so the threat- 
ened governments are not weakened and thereby become easy prey to 
subversion. 

General Gruenrier. I couldn’t agree with you more. I feel 
strongly about the economic side in this area especially. If I were 
told that I could have either the economic or the military aid, I would 
feel the choice is between cutting off the right leg or the left arm, but 
I would say, “I will take the economic and suffer the handicap of not 
having the military assistance portion.” That is how strongly I feel 
on the economic aid aspect for the Middle East. 

Mr. Jupp. If these were separated-—you said you wouldn’t express 
an opinion on the wisdom of that; but do you feel the element of 
timing is very important / 

General GrueNTHER. Very. 

Mr. Jupp. To do one now and not do the other for a month 

General Gruentuer. That would be very bad. The question was 
asked, Would two resolutions suffice? Mr. Carnahan asked about that. 
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If they both came out the same day, I could see nothing wrong with 
that. Some other people might, however, have basis for objection. 

Mr. Jupp. The next argument raised by some is: Why should we 
provide funds when their use hasn’t been spelled out to us in detail, how 
much is going here and how much there and for what purposes? But 
how can that be done ahead of time? As you said, our former chair. 
man should go over and negotiate in the hope he can make some 
progress. But how can he negotiate without some cards in his pocket?! 
And without this resolution, he doesn’t have the cards he needs. It 
won’t do much good for him to say, “If you will do this, Mr. Arab, 
and you will do that, Mr. Israeli, I will then go back and try to get 
the United States to do so and so.” 

But if he can say, “If you will make certain concessions to each 
other and to world peace, the President is in a position to move in 
and undergird such an agreement, that gives some hope.” How can 
he negotiate without that ? 

General Gruentuer. I think that is correct. I think it was a stroke 
of genius that they selected Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Jupp. We didn’t demand that General Eisenhower, for whom 
you were Chief of Staff, tell us in advance how, when, where, and 
with what he was going to invade the European Continent. We knew 
it had to be done. We gave him the authority, and we didn’t stand 
looking over his shoulder asking for all the details to be published 
in advance or even spelled out to a congressional committee. 

If we want to handle this successfully, so as not to get into a shooting 
war, doesn’t our President and Commander in Chief need that same 
authority and discretion ? 

General GrurenTHeER. I would feel it very strongly, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Now may I ask one more question: I have some friends 
out in that part of the world, and they write that a real hot spot is 
the Kurd situation. As I get it, there are Kurds—look at the map 
down. there—in the northeast corner of Syria and in northern Iraq 
and the southeastern part of Turkey and western Iran, and then across 
the border in Russia. There are five countries containing Kurds, 
some of whom are pretty unruly. Friends out there dealing with the 
local people in hospitals, and so on, tell me that what they think the 
Communists are working for is some sort of eruption of the Kurds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jupp. In summary, it is complained that it is dangerous to pass 
this resolution. Well, this resolution, if we pass it, doesn’t create the 
danger: is that right ? 

General Gruentuer. The danger exists now. 

Mr. Jupp. It is a course which we hope will be helpful in dealing 
with the danger. 

General Gruentuer. That is right. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Ohio—— 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, it is always good to have you. I think you make more 
sense than all the rest of the witnesses put together, because you get 
directly to the problem. 

I might say I am sorry you are not groping downtown with these 
problems instead of some of the gropers who are groping. But that 
is not for me to say. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Dulles admitted there is more danger from 
subversion than there is from overt aggression. It seems to me we 
should do something about it. 

General GruenTHER. I am just not wise enough to know what to 
do about it. I do not have the specific type of answer you desire. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. On this economic side, are you familiar with 
the Hardy report, to the effect that they couldn’t even write a com- 
prehensive report on Iran because the bookkeeping was so impossible 
they couldn’t tell what was going on? 

General GruENTHER. No. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Don’t you think we have a responsibility to the 
people who are going to pay this bill to make sure that this money 
and subsequent money which I know we are going to be asked for isn’t 

ut in there at the whim of a dictator to be spent for things that he 
ikes to have around him in the way of luxuries? Don’t you think we 
have that possibility ? 

General GRuENTHER. Yes, sir; and I certainly would hope that in 
the administering of this we would see that those objectives are 
achieved. 

You mentioned Iran. I am not aware of the Hardy report, but it 
doesn’t surprise me that all elements of these programs are not well 
handled. Actually, our aid program has helped save Iran from the 
Soviets. This doesn’t mean that I am saying that I want to forgive 
whatever inefficiency may exist. On the contrary, I would want it 
corrected. But even with that, we have had a fairly successful policy 
in Iran. 

Now I am predicting that there may well be other instances of in- 
efficiency. I hope they will be able to get the bookkeeping straight, but 
if I were sponsoring this on the part of the Government—and I am 
telling you this as a non-Government witness, since I have no Govern- 
ment connection—I would warn you that you had better expect some 
shortcomings in the implementation of the program. I believe they 
ean be held to a minimum. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have another grave question that I think you 
can answer with just a word or two. It has been said that many 
geologists think that the potential of oil reserves in the Sahara Desert 
may exceed anything in the known world today. Indications being 
such, don’t you think it would be a good idea if we somehow or another 
got some money going in there to develop that and find out if it is 
true and, if necessary, to get the supply of oil for Europe from that 
area, which is much closer and aabh less likely to be subjected to all 
sorts of interruptions ? 

General GruentHER. I am sure of that. The French, you know, 
are trying to do that very thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You said this Rostow book is highly regarded. 
Would you mind telling me by whom? 

General GruenTueER. I had not intended to say that because I have 
not read it. I have seen in the press a statement to the effect that it 
is highly regarded. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton 

Mr. Futon. We are certainly glad to see you here. We have seen 
you in many capacities. I think we members of the Foreign Affairs 
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Committee might expect honorary memberships in the Red Cross 
because we have had you as an honorary member of this committee, 

I would like to ask you some questions on the area to be covered 
by this resolution and who should be included in it. 

The British recently said they are still adhering to the tripartite 
declaration of 1950, and that of course would be. referrable to the 
Arab-Israeli disputes. 

Why shouldn’t Congress put something in here saying that the 
United States is likewise adhering to it and restating it again? 

General GrurentuHer. I don’t know why it wasn’t ‘put in there. I 
am not much of an authority on that. 

Mr, Fuuron. It wouldn’t hurt, would it? 

General GruentueR. I would say this. That is a controversial 
matter right now. If I may go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Byrd- 

Mr. Byrp. General Gruenther, hindsight is always better than 
foresight, I guess. At least, it is always easier for us to look back 
and see what might have been than it is to look ahead. Could we very 
properly have hoped that England and France and Israel might have 
succeeded in their objective when they went into Egypt, that they 
might have succeeded in bringing about the overthrow of Colonel 
Nasser? Would it not have been better for us had they succeeded! 

General Gruenrurr. Well, you get into a very fundamental point 
on that, the question of the right to use force to settle disputes. I 
feel that the position the United States took is really the only position 
that it could have taken from the standpoint of helping us discharge 
our position of leadership. 

Mr. Byrp. But nothing succeeds like success. 

General Gruentuer. Nothing fails like failure, either. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Byrp. If that time should come, are we prepared, in view of the 
drastic cuts that have been made in our military manpower—are we 
prepared to confront such a possibility? Are we prepared to fight 
what might be just a limited war? 

General GruenTrHeER. Our forces are getting more and more of a 
capability to fight what you would refer to as a limited war. For 
example, over in Italy we have a task force, an atomic support force. 
I notice in the budget message this morning that the ‘y are providing 
for six of those forces. So when you ask, “Are we prepared to fight 
a limited war?” my answer would be “Yes”; and I would add that we 
are increasing that capability. 

Mr. Byrp. In reducing our manpower as we have been doing re- 
cently, are we not moving in the opposite direction ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrp. Do you feel, if there should be an act of overt aggression 
in that area of the world, that we are capable of dealing with it witb- 
out getting into an all-out war? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrp. Thank you, General. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. LeCompte—— 

Mr. LeComprr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General Gruenther, it 
is always a pleasure to have you here, and your testimony is always 
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helpful. I value your statements and conclusions more than those of 
anybody else we have before the committee. Ihave no questions. My 

question has been asked and answered several times in the hearing. 
ut as a military man, I would ask you once more: Do you think under 
the resolution that we will have to expend more money for the armed 
services ¢ 

General GruENTHER. I am not able to make a judgment on that, 
because I don’t have the responsibility for the Armed Forces. I 
know a little bit about this area, but I just don’t think I could cope 
with that question. I just don’t know. 

Mr. LeCompre. The budget message of yesterday proposes the 
largest peacetime armed services budget we have ever had. People 
are writing me and saying, “When if ever are we going to be able to 
reduce taxes if we have this kind of a budget before us?” 

General GruentuErR. 1 am a taxpayer, too. I would like to see 
taxes reduced. 

Mr. LeComrrer. You also have the same thoughts on the subject. 
Well, you could say this: It might be a good deal cheaper to adopt 
this resolution than not to? 

General Gruenruer. I think you are right. 

Mr. LeComprs. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Selden—— 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am happy to see you 
here, General. I always look forward to your visits. 

This issue has been raised by the P resident and it has been pre- 
sented to this committee and the Congress in the resolution that is 
now before us. Should the committee or Congress approve a resolu- 
tion that is substantially changed either in substance or in form, or 
both? Could that cause some serious miscalculations on the part of 
our enemies and our friends? 

General Gruentuer. I think the danger would be quite great. 

Mr. Sevpen. In other words, you feel that if we are going to enact 
a resolution both the substance and the form should remain sub- 
stantially the same. 

General yas nn Now, you may improve it. I don’t want to 
get into the wording, but I think the substance of it- 

Mr. Sevpen. Generally? 

General Grurnruer. Generally, yes, I do. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Morano—— 

Mr. Morano. (No response. ) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mrs. Chureh—— 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, I have been 
sitting here wondering how we could possibly get your story told just 
as you tell it, with your analysis of the situation, over to the American 
people. 

It would help us if we could get it to them as you say it. 

L have two questions. The first is a rather limited one. I have 
been concerned recently about the increasing, apparently bad feeling 
between Greece and Britain. Is there special significance in this 
situation, as regards this proposed program, and in the fact that we 
are losing some of our friends around Mare Nostrum? 

General GruENTHER. Yes. The Cyprus problem is still a very, very 
difficult one. It is not solved yet. You understand, of course, it is a 
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three-cornered one and that it is more than a matter of interest to 
Greece and Britain. The Turkish interest is great. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcn. If you had to defend one or the other, would there be 
a material effect on the plans being made for this Mideast area? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcn. That leads very naturally to my next question: Has 
the time come, or may it come in the near future, when we ought to 
appraise a situation as a whole and spend more time building up 
those peoples, who are definitely on the side of the free world. and 
curtail the pouring out of moneys in areas where the prognosis makes 
us doubtful of their ultimate support? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcn. My last question would be: In your judgment are 
our allies losing force throughout the world because of their ad- 
herence to treaties which the other side dares to defy ? 

General Gruentuer. I don’t think so. Our most pressing problem 
right now is the Middle Eastern situation, and our difficnties there 
have not been increased by our adherence to treaties. Neither has 
=e an adverse factor in NATO. Iam proud that we keep our 
word. 

- When we consider both sides of the coin. it is obvious that the Soviets 
are having troubles too. On balance theirs are greater than onrs, 
If we can continue to develop better understanding with the Rritish 
and French to remove recent sensitivities, I am confident that NATO 
will be stronger than ever before. 

As for the rest of the world, our objectives are clear and honorable, 
We consider international communism to be a serious threat to free- 
dom. and therefore we oppose the imperialistic advances of that sinis- 
ter dogma. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Is the moment near at hand when we ought to make 
our appraisal of the world situation merely a military one with regard 
to our own safety ? 

General Gruenturr. I think that has to be a factor, but TI don’t 
think it can be the military factor alone. 

Mrs. Cuvurcn. I think of Okinawa, for instance, and our willingness 
to make concessions because we want to keep good will. 

General GroentueErR. I think we will have to do a considerable 
amount of that as we go ahead, Mrs. Church. 

T would like to say this: The problem of maintaining friends in the 
world for a country like the Tnited States is a very, verv great one. 
One of the things I have always advocated is that members of the 
Armed Forces do more to build friendshin for us. There are always 
jealonsies that are directed toward a fairly rich nation which has 
world responsibilities. And we are not always the most considerate 
in dealing with others. We live on a very high standard. and we tend 
every now and then to give the impression that we look down onr nose 
at people. We have made great advances in the field of effective 
partnership in the last 15 years, but we still need more wisdom, and 
I think we are acquiring it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Thank you. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. O’Hara—— 
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Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I am in accord with Mrs. Church. You have made our 
task easier. 

I would like to ask if I am properly summarizing what you have 
said. First, the vital importance of the area with the danger in the 
existing vacuum in this area of authority on the part of the free 
world; secondly, that the principal benefits to be expected are psy- 
chological and that to obtain the maximum of such benefits it is 
advisable that it should appear to the world that the Congress and 
the President are of one mind and the raising of a constitutional 
question as to the relative powers of the President and the Congress 
would be confusing in the area affected and would be construed as 
indicating the absence of national solidarity. 

General GruENTHER. Yes, in general. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thirdly, that the administration of the program will 
be flexible. We are in a troubled area. There are many problems, and 
we are avoiding any discussion of those problems because at this 
time we do not know the answer, and we will be horsetrading in a 
sense for good will; that is, we will be feeling our way toward a 
plane of mutual understanding. 

Do I briefly summarize accurately your position ? 

General GrueNnTHeR. Yes, sir. However, I am not sure the Presi- 
dent has the authority. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. I don’t like it either, because I don’t like bromides, 
but sometimes for brevity I employ them. You have emphasized the 
flexibility in the administration. As far as you know, do we have 
any plans that have not been disclosed ? 

General Gruentruer. I do not know, sir. However, I have faith 
that the administration witnesses have told you everything. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Provury. General, I think the attendance at meetings when you 
are a witness shows the respect in which you are held. We are glad 
to see you. 

I would like to return to the question of Algeria. This seems to me 
to be one of the major problems facing us at the present time. I am 
thinking of possible action in the U. N. If we go along with the 
French, are we not going to antagonize the Arab countries? Which 
is preferable between these two alternatives ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Proury. Thank you, General, very much. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. (No response.) 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. I happen to be one of the new members of this com- 
mittee and I find cna with a tremendous appetite for information. 
You used the term “psychological impact,” which Mr. Dulles 
and many others have used, and you have referred to the “climate of 
opinion.” 

I assume you have in mind the psychological impact not only upon 
the Russian leaders but upon the governments of the countries in 
the Middle East. 
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I wish you would elaborate more, by saying what the psychological 
impact, in your opinion, will be and what the climate of opinion will 
be in those areas 

General GrurentrHeER. To start out with, on psychological impact, I 
think we need to serve notice on the Soviets as to what our intentions 
are. That is one point. They understand determination very well, 

Then, for our friends, the people we would like to have remain 
free and independent, I would hope that we would be able to go in 
there and make our approach in such a way that they realize we are 
indeed entirely sincere in wanting them to be independent. The 
combination of the serving of notice on a potential aggressor, plus our 
hope of being able to help these underdeveloped people would create 
a feeling of trust in us. 

That is what I mean by climate of opinion and psychological impact, 

Mr. Founran. I think obviously we would be declaring our inten- 
tion with respect to overt aggressive action on the part of international 
communism. I wonder if you would define international communism! 

General Grurnruer. I define international communism as the Com- 
munist movement that centers from Russia. I do that as against such 
terms as “national communism.” Thus, “Tito communism” is a doe- 
trinaire communism which I do not classify as international com- 
munism. 

It has many of the same sinister concepts, with respect to religion, 
for example, and the materialistic dedication of international com- 
munism, but it does not have the same aggressive quality as the Stalin- 
Moscow brand of communism. 

Mr. Founrary. I wondered if you included Tito communism. 

General GruEeNTHER. Not " inte ‘rnational communism. 

Mr. Founrain. Definitely by this resolution we will declare our 
intention with respect to any overt, aggressive action on the part of 
Russia or international communism, but we do not in any way declare 
our intent with respect to internal subversion or infiltration on the part 
of international communism. 

General Gruentuer. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. If Egypt and Syria continue to maintain their 
present dispositions, even if we pass this resolution, we may still have 
a very precarious situation on our hands; is that right ? 

General Gruentier. That is right. 

Mr. Founraty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Chairman Gorpon. Your time isup. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Byrp. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fasceitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrp. In line with the question that my colleague, Mr. Foun- 
tain, has asked concerning the creation of a climate of opinion, may I 
ask, General Gruenther, if there isn’t a great possibility, with the 
passage of this resolution, that it might stimulate and create a climate 
of opinion that is just the opposite to that which we are hoping to see 
created / 

General Greentuer. There is that possibility. I would hope that 
by our skill in handling this we would be able to avoid that danger. 
Certainly our motives are honorable ones. 

Mr. Byrp. The initial reports we are getting make the possibilities 
seem to be bad. 
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General Gruentuer. I would not say that. Of course, I am not 
devoting full time to this, but I have been following it reasonably care- 
fully, and I would say that many of the Arab nations have been favor- 
ably impressed with our proposal. But we may have to ride through 
an adverse reaction in certain countries. 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. Fasceiu. It has been a pleasure. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fasceiu, It would seem to me if we are going to give the 
administration a free hand to go around and spend money any way 
they want to (and I can see the nee essity for it if you want to keep 
a countr y from being subverted), mz rybe you better. say to a Mideast 
country, “Take this money and keep Egypt off your back.” Otherwise 
we might not be able to save this republic. Isn’t that true? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fascetn. Wouldn’t it be logical for Russia to get Egyptians to 
to do everything possible to fulfill their dream of an Arab world 
headed by the Egyptians and then the Russians would take it over? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fascrny. So it is an intraregional problem that must be taken 
into consideration when we are thinking about this resolution, whether 
we incorporate it specifically here or just keep it in mind for action 
in the future ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fascerr. It is just one of the things you cannot specifically 
spell out in a resolution. 

General Grurenruer. I would think it would be difficult. 

Mr. Fascrii. Now, the other intraregional problem is the Arab- 
Israel dispute, and you feel that is a matter strictly for the United 
Nations? 

General GRUENTHER. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. Isn’t it true, in other words, to arrive at any kind 
of settlement the United States is going to have to exercise a leader- 
ship in arriving at that settlement ? 

General GruENTHER. It is. 

Mr. Fascriti. Then the question arises as to whether or not you 
should go ahead and tell the world you are going to do that in this 
resolution. 

General GrvuENTHER. My advice would be against it, sir. I think 
the fewer controversies you introduce into this the better it will be. 

Mr. Fascetu. I can understand the reason for that. 

Now then, would you say that it might be good to indicate that 
within short order you are going to follow this thing up with a positive 
program dealing with the settlement of the basic issues in that area ? 

General Grurntuer. Yes, I hope we have a positive program for 
settling them. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fasceiu. If we are going to swing the club, we might as well 
swing it at our friends, too. 

General Gruentuer. Well, you start with a very difficult issue, 
and I would hope that we would do our best to get it solved. I don’t 
know how soon we will be able to. 
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Mr. Fasce.u. Is there any reason to believe that time by itself will 
solve it? 

— GruentueEr. I don’t think so, but time may ameliorate it 
a bit. 

Mr. Fasceiyi. Or make it worse? 

General GruentuHer. It might. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you. That is all I have. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. General, this is my first time to hear you in the Capi- 
tol. I did have the pleasure of hearing you in Atlantic City in the 
early summer when you spoke before the governors, and you gave 
a very fine talk. 

I just hope we civilians will be as well versed in military matters 
as you—— 

Chairman Gorvon. You are quite far away. Will you speak 
louder please. 

Mr. Corrin. I hope we will be able to understand the military view 
as well as you as a military man are able to understand and keep your 
eye on the civilian point of view. 

General GruENTHER. Thank you. 

Mr. Corrin. I would just like to ask two questions and then let 
you answer them as you wish. 

With regard to the objective of flexibility, would it not leave us 
in a more flexible position if in the resolution we did not set up as 
a prerequisite to invoking force, “control by international com. 
munism.” Egypt, for example, or some other country might set up 
a Tito communism and create just as much of a threat to the free 
world and our own security. 

The Soviet Union and its friends would no doubt know what we 
feel and would understand we are really against communism. That 
is question No. 1. 

Tiasation 2 is in regard to “climate of opinion,” which I think is an 
excellent phrase. Would it not be well, since the world has spotlighted 
attention on whatever resolution the Congress finally enacts—and 
this is not a new suggestion, I am repeating what some of the others 
have said—would it not be well to recognize not only that $200 million 
will be used but that we also believe in the principle of long-range, 
sound development without spelling it out in this resolution too 
precisely ? 

Would it not also be well by way of bolstering the climate of opinion 
to strengthen, insofar as words can do it, our adherence to whatever 
procedures and facilities may exist in the United Nations without 
giving up our sovereignty and without giving up the ability and the 
right to make a decision as we in the last analysis see fit? 

The questions involve two areas: Flexibility and climate of opinion. 

General Gruentuer. I don’t think my views on either of your 
points are profound enough to warrant taking up the time of the 
committee. Certainly flexibility is important and that is why I would 
favor broad language in the resolution. To insert additional problems 
would just complicate the solution. 

Mr. Corrix. Would it not simplify the wording because you 
wouldn’t have to say that you have to have a nation controlled by 
international communism before the President was able to act? 
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General GruentueR. I don’t feel that this is a field where I can 
make much of a contribution. The responsibility is not mine. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssretn. I am a freshman here and I know you will pardon 
my ignorance. I appreciate listening to you more than I can say. 

You made a statement that the Russian interest was a denial of this 
oil to the free world. ‘These Middle Eastern countries depend upon 
the moneys they receive from that oil, do they not ? 

General GruENTHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farsstein. What would be their position in the event they 
can’t sell that oil to free countries? Certainly Russia doesn’t want 
to buy it. 

General GruentTHER. That is right. 

Mr. Farsste1n. The advantage would be ours, wouldn’t it, as far 
as these countries are cniemeadl 

General Gruentuer. I would say from the standpoint of logic that 
is correct. That is one reason why I feel we go into this situation 
with an inherent advantage. I don’t feel that the problem is impos- 
sible at all to solve. I think we have a good chance of solving it. 

One of the worries of course though is this, sir. Let us take a 
country that gets 85 percent of its income from oil. The man in the 
street just doesn’t appreciate all the factors involved. He may be 

uided by strong emotions concerning the Arab-Israeli dispute. I 
eel that most governments in the Middle East will recognize the hon- 
esty of our motives and will want to cooperate with us. But some of 
them may have difficulty with their public opinion in view of the 
Communist propaganda campaign. 

Mr. Farsstern. Then you suggest that we take the “servile” atti- 
tude—a word that was used yesterday at the hearing—that we take a 
servile attitude because of their street armies? 

General GruenTHeER. I didn’t mean to take that kind of attitude. 
I didn’t understand we were taking that kind of attitude. It is not 
my idea that we should. 

r. Farrstern. Would you say we should take upon ourselves the 
making of certain definite statements that we expect these countries 
to live up to in connection with any economic aid we may give them? 

General GruentueEr. I think when we do our explaining and nego- 
tiating that those things should be made clear. That is where I would 
hope to accomplish that purpose. I think it would hardly have a 

lace in the resolution, but again I am not an expert on resolutions. 

hat should be up to the officials who have the responsibility. 

Mr. Farsste1n. There is just one other phase of this question upon 
which I would like to get your comment. In today’s Times there is 
a dispatch coming out of Moscow by William J. Gordon, and he states: 

President Eisenhower made a major tactical error in stressing military aid 
in his announcement of a new policy toward the Middle Hast, according to diplo- 
matic opinions in Moscow. These diplomats say they consider it unfortunate 
that what seemed to be clear advantages of such a program had been over- 
shadowed by the military aspect of President Eisenhower’s program. The 
diplomats asserted that threats to use American Armed Forces in the Middle 
East even if only against Communist aggression raised a thought in the Arab’s 
mind that Washington sought to replace London and Paris in Middle Eastern 


affairs, that the diplomats concerned played into the Communists’ hands and 
gave them a terrific Communist barrage against the United States. 
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General GruentnHer. I read that dispatch this morning. I would 
not suggest that this man who wrote it had not seen all of the diplo. 
mats involved. I would question whether this is necessarily a reflec. 
tion of a large number of views. It could very well reflect the views 
of some, however. 

Mr. Farestern. Would you be against giving aid to Syria or Egypt? 

General Gruentuer. I’ should think this would be a question of 
determining whether or not they would avoid coming under the 
domination of international communism. 

Mr. Farsstern. Then you have full confidence in the administration 
and that the administrators of this proposed plan will carry out the 
will of Congress. 

General Gruenruer. Yes, sir. If the American people don’t, then 
they had better get another administration because in the kind of 
world we are living in, we must have confidence in our leadership. 

[ have been close to many in the present administration and I hope 
I may be excused for being a little bit partial. However, I served in 
the Armed Forces when Mr. Truman was the President and Mr, 

Acheson, Secretary of State, and I felt just as strongly about it then, 
so this has nothing to do with whether it is party A or party B. 

Mr. Farestern. That is all. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. General Gruenther, I have the belief that the day is 
over in this world where you can have control over the minds of 
people in the world by force. 

General GruentHer. I agree. 

Mr. SAwunp. I think the days of the colonial power are gone. It 
was well demonstrated by the actions of the Hungarians that today 
the only way to have any influence is by winning the hearts and the 
minds of the people of the world. 

In the Middle East today would you say that Israel and Syria are 
already lost? Couldn’t we show through friendly action, and by still 
offering to give them help, still keep them on our side? I state those 
two extreme cases. Some of us are so aroused by the actions of Nasser, 
and Syria has been infiltrated by communism. Do you think if we 
give the President this power and not be disturbed by this $200 mil- 
lion, it would be permissible, when we spent billions of dollars to 
protect Europe and allow those people to stand on their feet. We 
won the cold war there. 

We might have to spend billions in years to come in the Middle East, 
if the Middle East is so necessary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Saunp. Has the time come for us to give up winning Egypt 
and Syria over by giving them economic aid ? 

General Gruentuer. I don’t think the time has come to give up 
hope in that respect. I want to say with respect to your basic hypoth- 
esis that I, too, have great concern about winning the minds of men 
by the use of force. 

One of the feelings that I tried to communicate here in stressing 
this economic aspect is that, if I were forced to make a choice on the 
right leg-left arm amputation theory, I would say I would prefer to 
see the economic assistance left in. I think we start from the same 
basis on that. 
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I haven’t given up hope on Syria or on Egypt, and I would hope in 
the administration of this program we w ouldn’t adopt a closed mind. 

Mr. Saunp. I do sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that in some way 
we can alleviate the fears of the people who are friends of Israel, 
because I have seen where many sincere Americans are quite distur bed 
about the situation in Israel, and about the conflict between Israel and 
the Arabs. Something should be done to alleviate their fears and 
the administration should make it clear that they do want to protect 
the interests of Israel and, if any deal is made, one of the fundamental 

oints to be considered by the Arabs will be that Israel is there to stay. 
Something should be done. I have been very much disturbed by the 
testimony of many persons before this committee. There is that fear 
that we are just helping Nasser and we might go on to help Syria 
and we might go out and help some Arab countries and make them 
strong and make Israel weak in their dealings with them. 

I agree with you, General Gruenther, 100 percent. I know what the 
feelings of the people under the rule of colonial powers is. There is 
no better way than to go in there and give those people help, which we 
ean afford to do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. I have not yet called on Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastockt. It is very good to see you, General Gruenther. I 
deeply regret that circumstances made it impossible for me to hear 
your entire testimony. I want to assure you that I will carefully read 
it at the earliest opportunity. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, except to make a statement. 
General, you said it is vital that the Congress and the people of the 
United States express confidence in the administration. I want to 
make it clear that those of us who favor a concurrent resolution do 
not desire to weaken the President’s hand. We do have confidence in 
the administration, and we want to see that the intent of the admin- 
istration is carried out. 

The Soviets used force in Eastern Europe. Do you think it was 
just as vital and that the Congress of the United States should have 
considered a resolution for psychological effect in Eastern Europe? 
Would a resolution by Congress in that area have the effect that we 
are hoping to bring about in ‘the Middle East ? 

General GruentuerR. The United States position on that, I think, 
was made unmistakably clear. I am now connected with the Red 
Cross, and I know that people showed their feeling by the contri- 
butions they made for Hungarian relief. 

Our choice of freedom of action, of doing something about it was 
very considerably limited. Whether a resolution of the same purpose 
would have been useful—be it a concurrent or joint resolution—is 
perhaps doubtful. I feel that where the essential difference is, this 
area of the world is not yet under Soviet control, and we are trying 
to prevent that by serving notice in time. 

What I am trying to do is be sure we don’t get into the position 
where there are the same very serious problems that were evident in 
dealing with the Hungarian situation. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr, Judd. 

86371—57-——25 
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Mr. Jupp. General, if you don’t want to answer this question or 
keep it off the record, that is all right, but we don’t have an oppor- 
tunity to pick your brains very often. 

So many people in our country are Si aying, “Why didn’t the United 
States, when Hungary rose up, go in, give her aid, send her ar ms, give 
her military support, and all that sort of thing ?” 

The only answer I have heard which m: akes any sense to me—and 
I just wanted your opinion because your outfit would have been 

called upon to do it had anything been done—is this, that it was not 
militarily feasible, that to make the effort and fail would have weak- 
ened rather than strengthened the free world’s position. It was like 
when Jesus said that before you go to war you ought to sit down and 
determine whether you have enough strength to win. If you have 
only 10,000 men and the other fellow has 20,000, you had better not go 
to war. 

In other words, is it true that we were not in a position, outside of 
all-out war against Russia itself, to send in aid that would have been 
successful. 

Then the Soviet Union would not only have crushed little Hungary, 
but she would seem to have shown that we, too, are a paper tiger. 
The Reds would have gotten psychological credit for a great defeat of 
the powerful United States, and it would have weakened our position. 
Furthermore, we cannot be called upon to go to the military assistance 
of any country where some students, however patriotic and commend- 
able their enthusiasm and heroism, set off a demonstration in a place 
where we cannot win; is that right? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jupp. And we would have had to go through 2 neutrals, 1 
Austria and the other Yugoslavia to get to Hungary. 

General GRUENTHER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to have a chance to ask a question. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. On this matter of handling internal subversion, we 
have been told in these hearings that the removal of the possibility of 
outside Soviet military aggression, the assurance of a reasonable 
amount of economic support and a beefing up possibly of the internal 
security forces would in itself be a combination which would tend 
to make internal subversion not pay off. 

In the case of Syria, if Syria had some naughty ideas in mind 
and if the President found they were Communist controlled and they 
moved against either Iraq or Israel our forces would have authority 
to move in, and that would tend to prevent successful internal 
subversion. 

I would like your comment on that sort of testimony which has been 
presented to us, on this question of internal subversion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Ketty. What was the status of the Morocco bases ? 

Chairman Gorpvon. That is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Chairman Gorpon. As always, General, you have made an excel- 
lent presentation. I certainly want to thank you for your appear- 
ance and for your patience. 
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Mr. Fuuron. If you will accept it, I move we continue General 
Gruenther’s honorary membership on this committee. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee stands in recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1: 30 p. m., the committee recessed until 2: 30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:40 p. m., in room G-3, United 
States Capitol, the Honorable Thomas S. Gordon (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Chairman Gorpon. The committee will come to order. 

This meeting is a continuation of the hearing on House Joint 
Resolution 117. 

Our first witness this afternoon to testify is Mr. Salem Bader, 
who was to testify yesterday afternoon. He is with the United 
States Arab Asian Institute. 


STATEMENT OF SALEM BADER, UNITED STATES ARAB ASIAN 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Baper. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, yesterday 
I witnessed the proceedings, and it rather frightened me because as a 
man and as an American, I was amazed to see 2 or 3 gentlemen—2 of 
them Congressmen of Jewish extraction—who were taking such free- 
dom in advising this committee on such an important subject. This 
subject is so terrifying that it could bring about world war III in 
short order. 

I was also surprised to see that many of those present were so 
poorly informed on a subject of the Middle East and the Arab world. 
I saw 3 gentlemen practically having complete freedom to speak 
for the benefit of 1.75 million Israelis or Zionists, with total disregard 
for 45 million or 50 million Arabs who are the chief and original ; in- 
habitants of that part of the world. 

I heard Mr. Multer use such strong high-handed language, slander- 
ous language, vilification of the Arab leaders, of the people, that I, 
aman who was brought up under British imperialism, had never 
heard anything like it. 

I want to state that Mr. Multer’s attitude in stating or advising this 
Government to go into the district of the Middle East or the Mid- 
east or the Near East, as some of us wonder what it should be called, 
advising this Government to go in and tell the Arab world, or the 
Arab leaders, “This is what we want. Take it or leave it”—to me that 
is the worst tone of i imper alistic talk I have heard. 

I want to accuse the gentleman of being one of the leading anti- 
Semites of this country. That may sound strange to you, but 50 
million Arabs are Semitic people. They are the original Semites. 
Long before Abraham came down ome Assyria. They have lived 
there all their lives. They are the originators of the Semitic eulture 
and language. These people today, whether we like it or not, control 
the resources of a portion of the world that recently you have seen 
these resources denied to Western Europe and other parts of the 
world, and it has brought those sections of the world into economic 
bankruptcy. You can realize if these resources are further denied 
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what would happen to Western Europe, Asia, and Africa, and conse. 
quently to the economy of this country. 

Therefore, we must not lose sight of, even if these Arabs do not 
have Congressmen to speak for them or gentlemen who are cloaked 
with congressional dignity to sit and advise committees what. to do 
and how to do it—and I saw such courtesy and such gratitude ae. 
corded these men, thanking them for their advice to the committee, 
andsoon. Thatisverynice. I wish I could get some of that courtesy 
and gratitude when I get through. 

T want to tell you ladies and gentle men that I speak for 50 million 
Arabs who want to be heard. I have spoken for them for over 15 
years in this country, and I want you to know that what I say is said 
to protect American interests as well as Arab interests. You must 
all realize there are a few others living in this country and over there 
who are not Zionists. 

Another question I want to answer because it seems to crop wp every 
time I speak some place: Who is the United States-Arab Institute 
and who supports it ? 

We are an American corporation. We are pro-Arab and make no 
bones about it. We are supported by fees paid to us through American 
Lusinessmen and corporations who come to us for consultation, for 
public relations work, for advice, for counsel on investments in thie 
Middle East. We have never accepted Arab official or unofficial 
moneys because we have refused it. We wish to be free agents, and, as 
free Americans, to speak for American interests and Arab interests, 

We do have close and confident connections with Arab leaders be- 
cause of my background, my birth over there, and my father’s, and 
my activities in eetting those people their freedom from the Turks, 
and so forth, and so on. 

I do help them on policy. They do come to me for advice and I am 
proud of it. 

However, that does not mean we are anti-Jewish or we are anti- 
Semitic. How could we be when we all have either 100 percent or 
partial Semitic blood in our veins? As I said, the Arabs are the 
original Semites. We are not anti-Zionist. If the Zionists wish a 
country or a nation, there is lots of room in the world. We would 
even help them acquire it, but we believe that Palestine is Arab terti- 
tory. It has been for many, many, many centur ies. We believe that 
you cannot go into any territory and say, “This i is where I want to 
live, this is going to be my country, now get out.” And that is exactly 
what happened. Of course, the subject is large and I am not going 
into details on it. If you wish later to question me, I will be glad to 
answer. 

We believe Palestine to be given to the Zionists was a great mistake 
and a crime against its native inhabitants. We believe, like I have 
always preached, that the repercussions coming from it may bring 
about a disastrous world war which none of us, I am sure, want to 
encounter or countenance. Because if this war comes, and if it has 
to be blamed on the small State of Israel or the Zionists, I do not think 
they would fare very well in the world. 

The Arabs want nothing from this country. Nothing. They have 
never asked for economic aid. They have never asked for armed 
protection. Ifthe Zionists who have gone into their midst, infiltrated, 
and finally waged war against them, and who threw out the natives, 
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1 million of which today are, and have been for almost 10 years, 
hungry, destitute, and demoralized. 

I beg of you, do not regard this or handle this subject or the Presi- 
dent’s resolution so very lightly. It may be in your hands, 1 more you 
sign the papers that bring about a cataclysmic world war; whether 
American boys will die again or not. 

The subject of the Middle East is not new. The only tragedy is 
that a lot of people have been fast asleep and refuse to listen to 
the emergency as it has been going on for several years now. This 
committee today and our Government is faced with another crisis. 
As I said, this crisis concerns the Middle East, a section of the world 
that is most strategic—geographically, politically, and economically— 
the resources of which mean the life or death of Western Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and carry ominous consequences to the welfare and 
economy of our country. 

What concerns our institute and yours truly more than this com- 
mittee’s decision to grant President Eisenhower’s request to use armed 
forces and expend $400 million in that part of the world is whether 
this committee, Congress as a whole, our Government, and the public 
are getting a balanced and objective picture of this very serious 
situation. 

Let us emphasize two pertinent and serious points: Are the Presi- 
dent, the Security Council, head men in the State Department, heads 
of intelligence agencies, getting high-level advance information on 
important events, or are our Government leaders prevented from re- 
ceiving such strategic news by assistants around them who assume 
the responsibility of ev: aluating any information and decide whether 
it should be submitted to their chief? 

Now, what I am going to say may sound critical of Mr. Eisenhower 
or Mr. Dulles. I assure you that I hs ave nothing against either gen- 
tleman, and I assure you Mr. Eisenhower’s stand has been magnificent. 
But this is to bring out a very important point as to whether our 
heads of Government are getting the facts, and I will show you what 
I mean. 

The other pertinent point is, is the policy of our Government being 
decided by the influence of a clamorous, Zionist and pro-Zionist prop- 
aganda and other devious activities, using every means of public 
agency to color and mold official and public opinion ‘and decision ? 

“Tf these points are true—and our experience shows them to be true— 
then we are all in a very tragic state of affairs. 

1. Our institute and the speaker have for the past 214 years issued 
confidential and important memoranda, reports, warnings, to the 
various heads of our Government, including many Senators, c ongress- 
men, to make up a bulging file which we « call the “iith hour file concern- 
ing the Middle East.” 

Tn personal meetings with, and at their request, and without pay, 
we have issued one report after another. We have been in contact 
with men in the White House, in person or in writing, like Sherman 
Adams, Dick Anderson, William Jackson, Vice President Nixon’s 
Office, through his assistant, Mr. Christian Herter, Jr.; top men in the 
State De partme nt, top men in our intelligence agencies, and at least a 
score of Senators, with Mr. Knowland leading the list, and many 
Congressmen. 
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When one reads the statements made by Mr. Dulles before the com- 
mittee accenting the actions needed in the Middle East, it is distressing 
to hear the Secretary of State repeating statements that might have 
been taken from our institute’s reports addressed to him a year or even 
2 years ago. 

To mention a few pertinent critical warnings—and I said just a 
few—our institute attempted to reach our American Government 
within only a few months back: 

Two weeks before the Egyptian Ambassador returned from Egypt, 
we had the information that Egypt was willing to accept American 
financial assistance with regard to the Aswan Dam and our institute 
attempted to appraise Mr. Dulles of this forthcoming acceptance to 
give him an advance period of preparation and to advise him that 
President Nasser was in a congenial and cooperative attitude and 
anxious to do business with the United States. We were unable to 
meet any top State Department men to convey this message. This 
incident, _ you will remember, namely, Mr. Dulles’ abrupt with- 
drawal of the American offer, is chiefly what brought about the 
Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal Co. Three weeks before the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal, we attempted to contact Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Allen—Mr. Dulles was away, you know; he likes to travel—to 
appraise them of the impe weding events, but these gentlemen were too 
busy to see us at the time. 

We wrote to Mr. Dillon Anderson on July 18, speci ial assistant to the 
President, informing him that we have very important top cc niidential 
information that could have world repercussions which must be con- 
veyed to him in person and which should be brought to the attention 
of the President and the Security Council. Nothing h: ippe ned until 
we received a reply from Mr. Anderson’s secretary on July 25, stating 
that the gentleman was away on vacati In desperation we met 
with the vice pres ident of the ar vbian Amor; ican Oil Co., an ex-Am- 
bassador to one of the Arab countries. And at the mee ting. the gentle: 
man was so haughty, so selft-aulicient, and he assured us that Aramco 
had its agents well situated 
on all the time, and that he did not think there was an ything of im- 
portance we could tell him or his ee 

I left the gentleman saying, “Within a few days you will have a 
shock that will reverberate around the world.” 

Of course, as you know, on July 26, Mr. Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal Co. 

On October 4, our institute issued a one-page bulletin specifically 
emphasizing the brewing collusion of the British and French and 
Israeli Governments to attack Egypt. This confidential bulletin was 
mailed to the White House to the two Mr. Dulleses at their respective 
offices, and not a sound was heard from any of these sources. On 
October 29, Britain, France, and Israeli attacked Egypt. 

Since then, all three offices declare they never received this bulletin. 
A copy of this bulletin is attached to this statement for the record, 
together with a newspaper article concerning this discrepancy. 

(The items referred to follow :) 
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THe UNITED STATES ARAB-ASIAN INSTITUTE, INC. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OcTOBER 4, 1956. 
BULLETIN 


Amidst the noisy bluff and bluster, together with the threat of war on the 
part of the English-French Governments against Egypt, it is possible that the 
main enemy within the heart of the Arab world may have been overlooked. 

This enemy is Israel, which has been playing a very cunning underground 
game in attempting to maneuver the western powers into producing for her 
an advantageous and profitable position out of the present Suez controversy. 

1. Israel’s timetable for a full-scale attack against Jordan and/or Egypt was 
August 1, 1956. This important information was given by this institute to key 
Arab leaders about July 15, 1956. Israel’s timetable was interrupted by the 
advent of the nationalization of the Suez Canal Co. 

2. This institute must emphasize now that top-level information is in hand 
that a clandestine conspiracy exists between the English-French governments 
and Israel; namely, that Israel under one pretext or another will launch a large- 
seale military and air attack on Jordan and/or Egypt simultaneously. This 
invasion by Israel will be used as a ruse by England and France to invade Egypt, 
Jordan, and perhaps Syria, with the claim that it was a forced necessity to 
keep the peace and protect British interests in the Middle East. 

The Israel plan at the moment is to provoke its neighboring Arab countries 
by launching a series of minor attacks across their borders. If the reaction to 
these provocative excursions does not bring forth any violent retaliation which 
will give Israel a chance to claim self-defense, then stronger methods will be 
used, 

At the moment, this secret agreement is being held in abeyance until other 
methods against Egypt are exhausted. When conferences and United Nations 
debates prove fruitless to break down Egypt’s sovereign stand, then our Arab 
friends may look for Israel to take the initiative in launching a full-scale war 
against her Arab neighbors. Jordan is No. 1 on the list! 

Warning: Keep your eyes focused on Israel. 


[From the Washington Daily News of November 6, 1956] 
LETTER PreDdICTED ISRAELI-BRITISH-FRENCH ATTACKS 
Pp Here Says It Warnep UNtrep Sratres oN Mippite EAST 


By Milton Berliner 


Salem A. Bader, president of the United States Arab-Asian Institute, Inc., 
charged today that State Department, Central Intelligence Agency, and White 
House officials ignored his October tip that the Middle East was about to erupt. 

The institute, at 1536 Connecticut Avenue, is a profitmaking group incorporated 
in Delaware. Mr. Bader said its chief purpose was to advise American inves- 
tors; also, “trouble shoot for this Government when it gets into a pinch and 
diplomats can’t talk to each other.” 

“We speak for Arab governments when they have trouble trying to give their 
views, and we sometimes go where angels fear to tread,” said Mr. Bader, an 
American citizen. ‘This doesn’t put money in the bank for you.” 

He said the institute receives no money from Arab governments. 

“We don’t want to be accused of being pro-Arab,” he explained. “Of course, 
we are pro-Arab but not anti-Jewish, in the broad sense of the word. As for 
zionism, we feel Palestine is an Arab country.” 


CONFIDENTIAL 
With this background, Mr. Bader produced a copy of a “confidential” report, 


dated October 4, 1956, which, he said, had been sent to the CIA, State Depart- 
ment, and the White House. 
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“The United States Government was not caught by surprise as claimed,” he 


said. “This memo was shown to Government officials. Top-level men however, 
assure me they did not get our reports. 

He pointed to a paragraph in the copy of the October 5 bulletin which read: 

“This institute must emphasize now that top-level information is in hand 
that a clandestine conspiracy exists between the English-French Governments 
and Israel; namely, that Israel under one pretext or another will launch a large 
scale military and air attack on Jordan and/or Egypt simultaneously. This 
invasion by Israel will be used as a ruse by England and France to invade 
Egypt, Jordan, and perhaps Syria, with the claim that it was a forced necessity 
to keep the peace and protect British interests in the Middle East.” 

Mr. ede said that on July 18 he sent a letter to Dillon Anderson, special 
assistant to the President on national security, telling him that “events have 
reached a most dangerous point’ and offering to give him “far-reaching in- 
formation.” 

HE WROTE TO DULLES 

On July 30, Mr. Bader complained in a letter to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles that he had been unable to reach anyone to give the information to. 

“May we suggest that you be prepared for several far-reaching surprises 
taking place in the Middle East in the near future,” his letter said. 

Mr. Bader explained why he had not made these complaints before today. 

“IT did not want to embarrass Ike,” he said. “TI still think he is the best man. 
But he just wasn’t told about these things.” 

The foregoing items are only a few, and should be some evidence 
that neither this emergency nor the recent world-shaking events 
should have been a surprise, nor should this Government have been 
caught unawares. 

The question, therefore, arises why was nothing done about these 
important events before they took pk: we? If our top Government 
officials had received our information, if they are not getting im- 
portant and critical information earnestly submitted by or -ranizations 
in strategic positions, such as our institute, then it is possible to 
suspect that our high-placed executives are surrounded by the wrong 
people. Again, one might ask, Where are our national and inter. 
national intelligence agents? 

Therefore, in these dangerous periods, is it not advisable to look 
into the status and qualifications of not only our intelligence agencies, 
both civilian and military, as well as the qualifications of many high- 
placed Government officials here and abroad, oon see whether the 
gentlemen are qualified or are they indifferent, or just what is wrong? 

It should be obvious in these critical times th: af this country cannot 
further afford the luxury of political appointments based on a per- 
son’s wealth or social prestige. We need men and women who are 
trained, conscientious, who know their business and territories of 
the world assigned to them. 

Now, to deal with the item concerning Zionist propaganda in this 
country. 

This Nation now, as it has been for several years back, has been 
faced with a thunder of American-Zionist voices as against an almost 
nonexistent Arab voice. The press, the radio, and other means of 
public information, are stuffed with Zionist propagandists represent; 
ing a multitude of Jewish organizations. As if this is not enough, 

every rabbi has become a geopolitici ian and every layman and busi- 
nessman has emerged as a foreign policy expert. That is, when the 
subject concerns Israel as a the Arab people. 

We find even Congressmen, as I said before, lending the weight and 
prestige of their office to influence one-sided American official decisions, 
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and people like us wonder if the interests of this country, its welfare 
and future is being directed to coincide with fanatical Zionist 
ambitions. 

‘he American public today we believe to be at the mercy of this 
biased one-sided din of voices giving the impressions that Israel is 
a rosy, democratic utopia while every shade of critic ism, ridicule, and 
condemnation is heaped upon the Arab countries. 

The last few months have produced something novel and it would 
be fantastic if the American Government and public were not begin- 
ning to believe it. Namely, that the Arab governments and leaders 
have adopted communism as their new political idealogy and are 
about to vanish behind the curtain of international communism. 

One columnist in last Sunday’s Washington Post stated that only 
Turkey and Israel are devoid of communism in the Middle East. It 
is difficult to find words to contradict such unfounded and false prop- 
aganda. ‘The truth is that communism is impossible to fit into the 
Moslem religious precepts and that its inception was conceived in 
the minds of Karl Marx and Engels, both Jewish gentlemen, and was 
carried to Russia by Trotsky, Litvinoff, and many others, all of Jew- 
ish extraction, working under assumed names. In the Middle Kast 
the Communist Party and Communist activities are outlawed in every 
Arab country, but the Communist Party in Israel has been not only 
legal but the fountainhead of all Communist activities in the Arab 
world. Further, it can be easily said that communism was not even 
Russian in its inception. 

If this statement is true, and we are willing to challenge publicly 
anyone to dispute it, indeed, how is the American public and the Arab 
people able to combat this overwhelm‘ng, incredibly well-financed 
Zionist organizations with millions of dollars to throw away. Co- 
hesively organized, politically entrenched, bending the will of a great 
and massive nation, a nation the whole world looks to for justice, 
decency, and impartiality, And I still believe we possess those 
qualities, gentle ‘men, but we must have a balance of facts. 

The President's program is based on the assumption that the Middle 
East is being threatened by a new Frankenstein. Now it is the Rus- 
sians or international communism which is threatening to take over 
the Middle East. How easy and accustomed we have become to find 
a scapegoat. to blame it on in any world emergency that arises. It is 
not the Russians, nor international communism that has brought about 
this crisis, nor the Russian-Egyptian arms deal, nor the incident of 
the Suex Canal, nor the potential loss of the oil and resources of the 
Arab world. Itisnone of these. All these are effects, and not causes. 
This situation which may well bring about a cataclysmic world war is 
the natural aftermath of Mr. Truman’s administration’s policies 
against 50 million Arabs by forcefully imposing upon them the state 
of Israel in the heart of their land, their culture, and their civilization. 

Mr. Truman admitted tiis in his book: that he was forced to act 
under pressure and against the best minds in our State Department. 

Anything else used as a basis for this emergency is merely shadow- 
boxing, evading the issue, and covering up an incredible wrong in- 
flicted against not only the Arab people but the American people as 
well. 
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Gentlemen, no amount va money, no threat to use United States 
Armed Forces, no United N Yations debates will solve this problem 
until the basic cause is corrected or eliminated. 

oie hat the Middle East and 50 million Arabs are saying to us now 

“Choose ye this day whom you will serve.’ 

"Dé we want the friendship, the goodwill, the cooperation, and bene- 
fits from the enormous resources controlled by a people who for dee- 
ades have idolized the United States but whom we hi ave shamefully 
alienated, or do we want to carry on coddling and supporting 1.75 
million collections of Zionists whose presence there in the Middle East 
is an imposition and who have been and will continue to be no more 
than a subsidy of American Zionist power. They have been and still 
are, and increasingly so, will continue to be a li: ability, a millstone and 
a stumbling block to the future policy of the United States, Western 
Europe, and may indeed be the cause of another disastrous w ‘orld war, 

In the last few months Israel proved, in spite of the fact that she 
claims she wants the friendship of her neighbors—or the friendshi 
of this country—she has proved that she possesses no gratitude for a 
this country has done for her. 

In collusion with British and French politicians, whose Govern- 
ments I might say have betrayed, subjugated, and abused the Arab 
world for years, Israel did not hesitate to spill over her dubious bor- 
ders to gang up against a small nation and kill, pillage, and bomb 
men, women, and children by the thousands. This, mind you, in com- 
plete definance of the w orld’s opinion, the United Nations and above 
all, in defiance of the United States, her greatest benefactor, to whom 
Israel owes its very existence. 

Further, at the specific order of the United Nations to withdraw un- 
conditionally, even her withdrawal was fraught with malicious de 
struction of roads, buildings, and installations and brazen and willful 
pillaging and looting of everything before them, and arrogantly 
boasting about it. Now, this is not anti-Semitism, gentlemen, these 
are facts and they have been published and republished. 

Since President Eisenhower’s program distinctly concerns the Arab 
world, their future safety and welfare, we believe the President’s pro- 
gram should have been taken up with the Arab leaders before it was 
presented to the Congress. However, our institute has taken the 
trouble to meet with various Arab diplomats and government officials 
to secure their intimate reaction to President Eisenhower’s doctrine, 
This is what we find: 

The use of armed forces: 

1. Almost unanimously Arab leaders object to the placing of Ameri- 
can Armed Forces within their respective countries and this objection 
includes any and all other foreign armed forces. They fell that this 
sudden sabre rattling may provoke similar action on the part of 
Russia and this might end up in Arab lands being devastated and loss 
of Arab lives beyond imagination. 

2. They feel that as sovereign states—it is indeed presumptuous on 
the part of any nation to intend to march their troops into their re- 
spective countries under some pretext or another and particularly 
under the vague excuse of international communism. They ask, what 
if the Russians make the same request and ask for the same privilege? 
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3. They emphasize that the usage of the word “Middle East” is 
being promiscuously used without a definite and specific boundary 
explan: ition. 

4. Arab leaders, due to the United States very sympathetic and 
partial past and present support of the State of Israel, are inclined 
to wonder if American troops are not really intended to further protect 
Israel from the Arab States, particularly now since Israel has com- 
ee its last bit of treachery and conclusive attack. 

The Arab leaders, in spite of the fact they appreciate deeply Mr. 
Secanhitrren" s valiant opposition to the British-French-Israel attack 
against Egypt, question if the United States deep and basic sympathies 
is not for those three nations as evidenced by the rush to overcome 
American economic support to Britain and France, while no support 
whatsoever has been offered Egypt; intended to add insult to injury, 
the United States still refuses to free some $50 million of Egyptian 
funds while at this late date Mr. Dulles takes a slap at the Egyptian 
economy. 

. The Arabs are amazed at American reaction toward Israel after 
its collusive and defiant activities against Egypt. As we all know, 
Israel did not even get a sound scolding. 

7. The Arabs believe that if this program is to be sanctioned, the 
military aspect of it should never have been combined with the eco- 
nomic part of it. 

nom with regard to the economic aid: 

The Arab leaders state that $200 million a year to cover the whole 
Mides st or Middle East, including Ethiopia and Baghdad Pact nations 
does not begin to make a dent of any substantial benefit to any one 
= cific country. 

This program is also presented in very vague terms. Arab lead- 
ers think that any American expenditures along that line should be 
specifically defined as to each and every country and based according 
to the country’s needs, since some countries enjoy a much more exten- 
sive income than others. 

However, the Arab leaders feel that Israel will get the lion’s share 
again of any and all moneys involved in this economic aid program. 

They wish to point out that they are not as privileged as is Israel 
to have hundreds of organizations in the United States collecting 
a of dollars cont inuously for her benefit. 

The Arab leaders wish to emphasize that the United States in 
mé sites ‘s of economic aid are sending them too many native American 
personnel who squander money needlessly with no understanding of 
the local economy, the peoy ple’s peychology, their language, human 
needs, customs, and idiosyncrasies. Arab government leaders are sure 
that any moneys coming forth from the ‘United States will go four 
times as far if such moneys are given to their respective gov ernments 
to spend since they understand the needs of their people, and if Ameri- 

can officials and a few technicians are necessary to limit that number 
to a very minimum. 

In closing, gentlemen, Arab leaders expressly suggest that since 
the King of S: audi Arabia is v isiting with Mr. Eisenhower at the end 
of the month, in this country, that all definite decisions be withheld 
until after consultations and intimate views have been exchanged 
between this Government and the King of Saudi Arabia. 
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Thank you. ladies and gentlemen. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you, Mr. Bader. I do not know whether 
you have touched on the point of the Suez Canal. You may have 
while I was called out during your statement. I want to ask yon if 
you will give me your opinion on this: What do you believe should be 
done to guarantee the free use of the Suez Canal bv all nations? 

Mr. Baner. Well, Mr. Chairman. that is a sood question and T 

might state—I cannot tell you all that our institute has been doing 
but we were asked to negotinte—by certain agencies of our Govern- 
ment—with the Egvptian officials to see what can be done after the 
seizure of the Suez Canal Co. And may I state here the term used— 
Nasser seizing the canal—Nasser never seized the Suez Canal. He 
merely nationalized the Snez Canal Co. which was an Egyptian cor- 
poration operating under Egyptian law. The Suez Canal was always 
Egyptian territory. 

I can assure you that through our confidential meetings and 1 in my 

negotiations, I found that Nasser was willing to coonerate in every 
way, shape, and form. He did not want English or French influence 
any more. Over and over again Egyptian officials assured me that 
“We want to do business with the United States.” 

In the matter of the pilots, if you will remember, the State Denart- 
ment was withholding the passnorts of certain nilots, and T am hanny 
to say I was able to convey the message to them that it would be 
advisable to let American pilots go and also told them after a tele- 
phone call with Cairo that they will take all the American nilots 
we can give them. T also informed them that Russia offered Mr. 
Nasser 200 pilots. He only permitted 15 and refused the rest. 

Egypt emnhasized, that they object to the word “international 
control.” They feel this is Egyptian territorv. there is no crime 
nationalizing a company that was Egyptian. Thev were willine to 
pay the stockholders their full share and they felt that since they 
have proven that they did not close the canal, that they bent over 
backward to keep it open, even with 70 pilots—and T am told it needs 
210. or something like that—worked day and night: even when the 
British and the French objected to paying their to!ls to the Egvntian 
authorities—thev wanted to pay them in London or Paris—the Egyp- 
tians said, “Go ahead and do it.” 

Now does that prove that they ever closed the canal or intended to? 

As a matter of fact, one Egyptian official told me that, “We are 
willing to accept a board and to place as many Americans as we 
place Egyptians on the board that manages and runs the canal.” 

Now does that show that the country is being anti-United States 
or antianybody ? 

Now. these are facts, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Mr. Bader. 

Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Bader, I get the impression from your statement 
that you do not think that Arab leaders, by which T would mean the 
chiefs of state and the official snokesmen for the Arab covernments— 
are communicating with our Government through the Denartment 
of State on this legislation. I assure you, you are in error. 

Mr. Baper. I did not mean there had been no contact whatsoever, 
Mr. Vorys, but I do know diplomats, and diplomats can only speak 
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so much and go so far. Sometimes they are not at liberty to say what 
they think. That is where people like me who grew up with them 
sometimes can get to their innermost thinking and can get to what 
they really feel, and think, and I can convey “it to our Government. 

To say that the Arab diplomats in America knew of the details 
of this resolution and what it holds is not so, because, as you know, 
they are objecting to it. Secondly, there is contact with the State 
Department. 

Mr. Vorys. The Arab leaders who contacted you on this matter were 
in error on the second objection you list, w here you say they objected 
to the possibility of our marching troops into their countries under 
any sort of pretext because this resolution specifically requires that 
military aid will only be furnished when the countries request it. 
The Arab leaders who conferred with you about that did not know, 
as I think the government officials in all the countries involved know, 
that this legisl: ation is not to authorize what Britain, France, and 
Israel did, to go into a country without its consent, but this resolution 
would not authorize the use of our arms without the request of the 
country involved. 

Mr. Baper. Mr. Vorys, you know I have a great deal of respect for 
what you think, but let me point out that 50 million Arabs have for 
many hundreds of years been subjugated by the Turks, by the British, 
and other foreign powers. When people are subjugated for such a 
long period they develop a psychosis of fear of any foreign govern- 
ment or foreign power that may use some pretext or another to march 
troops into that country. Now I may have used my own language 
there to emphasize the subject but they are afraid that at some time 
or other, if Syria, for instance, was to buy further arms from Russia, 
because we won’t sell them to her, then the Zionists in a big clamor 
would come up and say that they have gone behind the Iron Curtain 
now and they are a Communist state, and on that pretext we would 
send American troops to that country. Or it could be Egypt, Jordan, 
or any country. 

The main point is, when you talk foreign troops to those Arabs who 
have wanted their freedom and have fought for it and have pant 
emerged from under subjugation in the last 10 years, you might sa 
they are very much afraid of any large power talking about the ae 
ing of troops into their part of the world. And now, more than ever, 
after the British-French-Israeli attack on Egypt. 

Mr. Vorys. Have you communicated with these Arab leaders since 
the testimony before our committee that it was not the purpose of this 
resolution to use the authority granted by this resolution to station 
troops in any Arab country? Did you know that? That is what 
the testimony is before this committee. 

Mr. Baprr. That the committee has decided that? 

Mr. Vorys. No; that was the testimony of the executive branch 
before this committee. We have been told that this would not require 
any new forces to be stationed in the Middle East, because it is not 
proposed to use this authority to station any troops in the countries of 
the Middle East. That is the testimony before this committee. 

Mr. Baper. That is very excellent. 

Mr. Vorys. In any case, as I get it, you are opposed to both the 
military and the economic provisions of this resolution ? 
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Mr. Baver. No; I am not opposed to the economic side of it because 
I have been working and recommending to certain executive branches 
of our Government and working for economic aid for the Arab world, 
and have been trying to show them how badly it is needed and that 
the standard of living and all this poverty must be eliminated before 
we get anywhere. I have even tried to show them that that is much 
more important than ranting and raving about communism and Rus- 
sia. They are agreeable. No; I am not against economic aid, but 
I do want it more specific, and I think certain countries that have 
large oil revenues do not need it as bad as other countries who have 
no revenue whatsoever, or whose revenue is very, very meager. Do 
you wish me to mention countries? I would be glad to. 

Mr. Voryrs. No; we have been given that information and we are 
familiar with the countries that have oil revenues, and, of course, 
Egypt has available revenues from oil, as soon as the canal is cleared 
and the oil starts to go through the canal again. 

Mr. Baprr. That is not oil revenue; that is just merely tolls on 
ships going in. That is a very nominal amount and up to date they 
have not decided how much Egypt is to get. Of course, at the moment 
nobody is getting anything. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, the oil companies out there pay royalties, and 
properly so, when the oil is taken out of the ground, and Syria gets 
revenue from the transit of oil across Syria, and Egypt, having 
nationalized the Suez Canal Co., which Egypt had the right to do 
under international law, Egypt will have the income from tolls as 
soon as the oil starts to go through again. Is that correct? 

Mr. Baprer. Whether that is sufficient to keep its economy going, 
many of our experts do not feel that it is. 

Mr. Vorys. That is another question. 

One thing I want toask you: Yesterday we were told at some length 
about the violation of the truce arrangements by Egypt. The border 
incidents. I wonder if you have at hand any record of the violations 
that the United Nations Truce Observation Commission observed with 
regard to both the Arabs and Israel ? 

Mr. Baper. Do you mean recently or something that has been going 
on in the last several years? 

Mr. Vorys. Well, we were told at great length yesterday about the 
violations by Egypt. When I was there over 2 years ago, there were 
constant border raids going on both ways. I wondered if you had 
any information on that. 

Mr. Baper. Let me try and illustrate a picture of a small country 
where suddenly a million of its inhabitants—and the whole popula- 
tion was 1.5 million—but 1 million in that small country being kicked 
out and having to squat—to use a common word—on its borders, on 
the side of Jordan or the Gaza strip, or Syria, or Lebanon. They look 
across a dubious border and they see a Jewish or a Zionist gentleman 
living in their home, farming their land, utilizing their property, and 
there this poor Arab sits. How would you feel? ‘There he sits 
starving, mind you, trying to exist on $2 a month because that is all 
the United Nations permits him—how would you feel if you were in 
his shoes? These exaggerated reports about fadayeen and commando 
raids are nothing but small incidents of Arab people whose property 
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and homes and lives have been expropriated, taken away from them 
by force of arms. They sometimes get desperate and cross this border 
trying to get either some food or a cow that belonged to them or some 
goats that belonged to them, or some citrus fruit, or what have you. 

To hear about them here in this country, you would think they have 
regular commando units trained, equipped, and armed to commit acts 
of terrorism. 

There might be a few of those units, but what is the serious damage 
that they have done so far? It is so minute against Israeli’s fanning 
out across her borders and killing 50 or 60 Syrians at one time, 50 or 60 
Jordanians, or the recent attack on Egypt, completely without notify- 
ing anybody. And then the British and the French bombarding Port 
Said with thousands and thousands of men, women, and children, 
their homes, their businesses being blasted, and thousands killed and 
maimed. 

Let us just use a sense of comparison. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest in view of the dis- 
cussion that has gone on along this line that we request our staff to 
secure from the State Department or our representatives in the U.N., 
any summary that is available, or any Mactintiotl of the border 
incidents in the past few years and up to now. The administration 
has in mind we should not try to cover the Arab-Israeli issue in this 
legislation, but since it has been brought before us so often by wit- 
nesses, it seems to me that in order to decide whether to incorporate 
it or eliminate it, we ought to have the U. N. observation reports on 
this before us for our committee deliberations. 

Chairman Gorpon. I think it is important that we have that infor- 
mation and I will have the staff look into it. 

Mr. Vorys. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Baprr. I have one United Nations report that I can give you. 

Chairman Gornon. Our staff will secure it. 

(The information requested is as follows. For additional informa- 
tion, including a digest of the following summary of border incidents 
prepared by the Legislative Reference Service, see p. 472.) 


THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 
JANUARY 23, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF BorpEeR INCIDENTS BETWEEN ARABS AND ISRAELIS, BASED ON U. N. 
REPORTS 


(By Arthur H,. Darken, Foreign Affairs Division) 

The enclosed summary is based exclusively on the reports of the U. N. Truce 
Supervision Organization and those of the Secretary General relative to the 
subject. These reports were made irregularly, usually on the occurrence of a 
major incident. Thus, this summary does not mention every individual incident. 
The U. N. reports do, however, include summaries of most of the incidents that 
had taken place since the report immediately preceding. An absolutely com- 
plete enumeration of the border incidents could be obtained only by recording 
each of the individual complaints filed with the U. N. by Israel or the Arab 
States. Finally, it should be noted that no U. N. reports have been received by 
the Library of Congress or the State Department for the period following the 
end of October, during the major Israeli military action in Egyptian-controlled 
territory. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF INCIDENTS ALONG THE ISRAEL BORDER, 1955-56 
1955 


January 21: An Egyptian military patrol attacked an Israeli post manned by 
8 soldiers of whom 1 was kille4 and the other 2 wounded. Egypt was condemned 
for the action. 

January 21: Armed infiltrators from Egyptian-controlled territory attacked 2 
Israelis almost 4 miles from the demarcation line while they were ploughing 
their fields with a tractor. One was killed, the other wounded. Two attackers 
were killed. The Mixed Armistice Commission condemned Egypt for this attack, 

February 1: An exchange of fire took place across the demarcation line between 
an Israeli patrol and an Egyptian military position. One Egyptian soldier was 
killed, two were wounded. One Israeli was wounded. The Mixed Armistice 
Commission adopted both the Egyptian and Israeli resolutions on the incident, 
thus dividing the responsibility. 

February 22: An exchange of fire took place. gain, both sides were con- 
demned 

November 1954 to February 1955: Including the 4 preceding incidents, there 
were 99 Israeli complaints, out of which 80 alleged infiltrations from Egvyptian- 
controlled territory, 10 crossings of the demarcation line by armed groups, 4 
firings across the line, 3 crossing the line by an armed unit. Out of 36 Egyptian 
complaints, 9 alleged firings across the line, 9 over flights of Egyptian-controlled 
territory, 6 crossings of the line by armed groups, 3 crossings of the line by an 
armed unit. In all these incidents 4 Israelis were killed and 4 wounded. One 
Egyptian was killed and 7 wounded. Among Arab infiltrators into Israel ter- 
ritory 8 were killed, 2 wounded, and 13 captured. 

Pebrvary 28: A force of Isrneli soldiers estimated at two platoons, crossed the 
demarcation line and advanced about 2 miles inside Egvptian-controlled terri- 
tory. Using explosives they attacked an Egyptian military camp, the Gaza 
stetionmaster’s house, and a concrete water-pump house sunplying part of the 
Gaza area. At the same time, another group of the Israeli Army crossed the 
demarcation line almost 4 miles southeast of Gaza and ambushed a military 
truck carrying troops who were moving from the south to reinforce the garrison 
of the Egyptian camp near the railway station. The attack was corried out on 
a highway about 2 miles within Egyptian-controlled territory. The Egyptian 
casualties were 36 military personnel and 2 civilians ki'led, 29 military per- 
sonnel °nd 2 civilians wounded. The Israeli claim that their troops had been 
ambushed on Israeli-controlled territory and that the battle merely continued 
within Egyptian-controlled territory was not adopted by the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. This was the most serious incident since the signing of the 
armistice agreement. 

March 9: Israel was condemned when an Arab farmer was wounded in the 
Gaza strip by an Israeli patrol which fired across the demarcation line. The 
wounded man was captured by two armed Israelis who crossed the demorcation 
line. 

March 12: Egypt was condemned when an Israeli Army commend car was 
blown up by a mine laid on the track used by Israel routine patrols along the 
demarcation line of the Gaza strip. There were no casualties. 

March 19: Eeypt was condemned when a mine laid on the track used by 
Israel routine patrols blew up an Israel Army vehicle, slightly wounding four 
Isreeli soldiers. 

March 24: Egypt was condemned for an incident over 10 miles from the de- 
mareation line, when 2 men threw hond grenades and fired 4 bullets at an Israeli 
wed’ ing party. killing 1 woman and wounding 23 men, women, and children, 

March 28: Egypt was condemned for an incident when a mine laid on the track 
used by Israel routine patrols blew up an Israel Army vehicle, seriously wound- 
ing 2 Israelis, an officer and a private. 

March 30: Egypt and Israel were both condemned when fire was exchanged 
between an Israel patrol driving along the demarcation line and an Egyptian 
position toth sides used automatic weapons an? 38-inch mortars. One Fgyp- 
tian soldier was wounded. It was impossible to determine which side fired first. 

March 31: Egypt was condemned when a mine laid on the track used by Tsrael 
routine patrols blew up an Israel Army vehicle, wounding 2 Israeli soldiers. 

April 1: Egypt was condemned when a mine was laid on the track used by 
Israel routine patrols blew up an Israel Army command car. One _ Israeli 
soldier was seriously injured. 
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April 1: Israel was condemned when Israeli soldiers opened fire at an Egyptian 
outpost with rifles, ete. wounding an Arab boy. The MAC chairman noted, 
however, that the firing took place near the spot where the Israel command car 
was blown up at about the same time. 

April 2: Another case of the mining of the track used by Israel patrols and 
another case of an exchange of fire. Both the Israel and Egyptian resolutions 
were adopted. In the Egyptian resolution the Mixed Armistice Commission 
found that Israeli soldiers opened fire at an Egyptian outpost with rifles, ete. 
and that an Israel jeep penetrated 100 meters into Egyptian-controlled territory. 
As a result 2 Egyptian soldiers were wounded, 1 of whom later died. In the 
Israeli resolution, the Mixed Armistice Commission found that a group of men 
crossed the demarcation line and laid a mine on the routine route of Israel 
semurity patrols, 2 meters from the demarcation line. The mine blew up an 
Israel command car, Egyptian military positions opened fire at the patrol and 
at an Israel observation post with automatic weapons. Five soldiers and one 
officer of the Israel patrol were wounded. 

April 3: Both the Egyptian and Israeli resolutions were adopted in an incident. 
On the Egyptian side, 2 soldiers were killed and 5 wounded. On the Israel side, 
29 were killed and 14 wounded. In the Egyptian resolution the Mixed Armistice 
Commission found that an Israel Army unit driving three armed command cars 
came near the demarcation line and fired at an Egyptian check post. The 
Egyptian check post was heavily shelled from several Israel positions. One 
Israel armored vehicle crossed the demarcation line and attacked the Egyptian 
check post. These were considered violations by Israel. In the Israel resolution, 
the Mixed Armistice Commission found that two Egyptian military positions 
attacked a routine Israel military patrol driving along the routine patrol route. 
Reinforcements had to be called up to help the Israelis and crossed the demarca- 
tion line with one armored vehicle going toward the Egyptian position. Egypt 
was condemned for this flagrant violation. 

February 28 to April 14: Between these 2 dates, the Egyptian delegation 
lodged 49 complaints and Israel 35. 21 Egyptian complaints alleged overflights, 
16 firing across the demarcation line, 6 crossings of the demarcation line by an 
armed group, and 2 crossings by an armed unit; 13 Israel complaints alleged 
infiltration into Israel, 8 firing across the demarcation line, and 7 the blowing 
up by a mine of an Israel command car on patrol along the demarcation line. 
In addition, 3 Israel complaints alleged overflights, 2 crossings of the demarcation 
line by an armed group and 1 crossing by an armed unit. Israel renorted these 
casualties: 4 killed and 51 wounded. Egypt reported these casualties: 6 killed 
and 9 wounded. 4 Arab infiltrators have been reported killed and 1 wounded 
inside Israel. 

April 15 to August 22: It is reported that there were frequent incidents until 
June 1 arising from the combination of Israeli motor patrols along one side 
of the demarcation line and Egyptian outposts on the other side and close to it. 
There were very few incidents of this type from June 1 until their resumption 
on August 22. 

August 22 to September 1: There was a steady stream of incidents during 
these days. It began on August 22 when an Egyptian post near the demarcation 
line was occupied by Israeli forces. One Egyptian officer and 2 soldiers were 
killed and 3 others wounded. This episode was followed by an organized series 
of attacks on vehicles, installations and persons, curried out by gangs of maraud- 
ers in Israeli territory which resulted in the deaths of 11 military and civilian 
personnel and the injury of 9. Investigations by the U. 8S. military observers 
support the view these acts of sabotage well within Israeli territory were the 
work of organized and well-trained groups. There were also numerous incidents 
of firing across the demarcation line with, in some cases, incursions by small 
parties of troops on either side. According to U. N. information, 4 Egyptians 
were killed and 11 wounded, while 3 Israelis were wounded. 

The major incident of this period was the attack by Israeli forces at Khan 
Yunis on August 31 to September 1. An Israeli armored unit penetrated Egyptian 
controlled territory and advanced to the police station at Khan Yunis, finally 
destroying it with explosives. A hospital under construction was also partly 
destroyed and neighboring buildings were machine-gunned. An Egyptian defen- 
sive position east of Abasan was attacked and casualties inflicted. The Egyp- 
tians reported 36 killed and 13 wounded. 

December 11, 12: During the first 10 months of 1955 Israel reported that on 
at least 25 occasions Syrian outposts had fired on Israeli fishermen and police 
launches causing loss of life and property on Luke Tiberias. There were no 
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investigations requested. Such an attack by Syrian forces on the night of 
December 10 was held by Israel to be linked with Israel’s attack on Syria the 
following day. On that day an Israeli armed force of company strength crossed 
the demarcation line into Syria and launched simultaneous attacks against a 
Syrian Army post in the vicinity of a farm and against the farm itself; 10 
Syrians were killed, 1 wounded, and 3 were reported missing. The Israeli force 
destroyed five concrete bunkers and assorted buildings and tents at the Army 
post in addition to a large house on the farm and other equipment there. 

The operations carried out by the Israeli Army extended further south. At 
a Syrian post which marked the demilitarized zone a Syrian soldier was killed 
and all the buildings blown up. At another post, all the concrete works were 
blown up and the ammunition dumps emptied by the Israeli attackers; 1 Syrian 
officer and 10 soldiers were killed; 3 other posts in the Lake Tiberias area were 
dealt with similarly. In addition, a small Israeli party apparently struck east, 
It was reported that a Syrian reconnaissance patrol had been caught and lost 
1 officer and 6 other soldiers. Finally, Israel complained that Syrian forces 
had shelled an Israeli settlement in the demilitarized zone. U. N. observers 
found such evidence. 

December 11, 12: As a result of all these operationss, there were 56 Syrians 
killed, 9 wounded, and 23 missing. On the Israeli side, the Israeli Army reported 
that 6 were killed and 10 wounded. Neither Syria nor Israel requested a meet- 
ing of the Mixed Armistice Commission to deal with these incidents. The Chief 
of Staff of the truce supervisory organization concluded that the Israeli action 
on the night of December 11 and 12 was a deliberate violation of the provisions 
of the armistice agreement, including those relating to the demilitarized zone 
which was crossed by the Israeli forces entering Syria. The incident has been 
explained by Israel as a retaliatory one, but the report concluded there was 
striking contrast between the large scale of the retaliation and the small prov- 
ocation cited by the Israeli Government. 


1956 


March 12: Several incidents had occurred in the Moussadiya area of Lake 
Tiberias from February 19 to 24 and this was another instance involving Israeli 
police boats being fired upon by Syrians. Both sides, Syria and Israel, vio- 
lated the armistice agreement by firing across the demarcation line. 

May 19: There was an ambush on the Hadera-Afula main road in Israel in 
which an Israeli motorcyclist was wounded. Jordan was held responsible. 

June 5: Two Israelis were wounded during an exchange of fire following the 
uprooting of trees by an Israeli tractor on the Jordan side of the demarcation 
line. Joint responsibility of Jordan and Israel established. 

June 24: During an exchange of fire, 2 Israeli policemen were killed, 1 Israeli 
settler and 1 Jordanian National Guard were wounded. Israel was held re- 
sponsible. 

April 26 to June 28: Two other instances in which Israelis were killed or 
wounded were not considered by the Mixed Armistice Commission. During the 
period Israel lodged 84 complaints with the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission; 21 alleged crossings of the demarcation line by 
military units or armed civilians, 9 crossings of the demarcation line and firing, 18 
firing across the demarcation line, 1 crossing of the demarcation line by unarmed 
civilians, 9 overflights and 8 miscellaneous violations. During the same period 
Jordan lodged 139 complaints, 84 of which were alleged overflights, 8 alleged 
crossing of the demarcation line by military units or armed civilians, 31 firing 
across the demarcation line, 4 crossing of the demarcation line by unarmed civil- 
ians and 12 miscellaneous violations. 

July 9: An Israeli border police car was blown up by an electrically con- 
trolled mine about 2 miles from the demarcation line. Jordan was held re- 
sponsible for this incident in which a police sergeant was wounded. 

July 9: An Israeli civilian car was ambushed on a Negev road. Two Israeli 
civilians were killed. Jordan was held responsible. 

July 18: An Israeli car driver was killed near Lydda Airport. Israel sub- 
mitted no resolution referring to the futility of securing another condemnation of 
Jordan. 

July 14,15: A group of 100 Israeli soldiers crossed the demarcation line south 
of the Dead Sea, and penetrated over 2 miles into Jordan. The Israeli Govern- 
ment was informed that this constituted a very serious breach of the Armistice 
Agreement. 
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June 29 to July 21: In this period Israel lodged 29 complaints, 3 alleged 
erossing of the demarcation line and firing, 2 crossing of the demarcation line 
followed by thefts, 6 firing across the demarcation line, 10 crossing of the de- 
marcation line by unarmed civilians, 5 overflights, 3 miscellaneous violations. 
Jordan lodged 113 complaints, 87 of which alleged overflights, 3 alleged crossing 
of the demarcation line by military unity or armed civilians, 1 crossing of the 
demarcation line and firing, 15 firing across the demarcation line, 3 crossing 
of the demarcation line by unarmed civilians; 4 complaints alleged miscellaneous 
violations. The casualties were 3 Israelis killed and 2 wounded. 

July 22, 28: During the week, Israel lodged 17 complaints, 4 alleged crossing 
of the demarcation line by military unit or armed civilians, 1 alleging cross- 
ing of the demarcation line and firing, 7 alleging firing across the demarcation 
line, 1 alleging an attempted theft after crossing of the demarcation line, 1 
alleging crossing of the demarcation line by unarmed civilians, 1 alleging over- 
flights and 2 miscellaneous violations. 

Jordan lodged 28 complaints, 16 of which alleged overflights, 1 complaint 
alleged crossing of the demarcation line by a military unit, 9 firing across the 
demarcation line and 2 miscellaneous violations. During the period 1 Israeli and 
6 Jordanians were reported wounded. 

July 24, 25: In the Sheik Abd El Aziz area there were conflicting stories of the 
Israeli-Jordanian fighting and the U. N. group adopted 1 resolution from Jordan 
and 1 from Israel. Israel said rifle fire opened from the houses there on some 
laborers. An Israeli covering force returned the fire to extricate the workers. 
There were no Israeli casualties. Jordan held that a party of 7 Israelis arrived 
ata vineyard and remained until a shot was heard from the Israeli side, followed 
by mortar fire, 5 Jordanian national guards and 1 civilian were wounded. In 
another incident at the same time, an Israeli resolution was adopted on the 
throwing of a bomb into the children’s house of a kibbutz. No one was injured. 
Tracks led to the demarcation line. On July 25 firing took place between Jor- 
danian and Israeli police on Mount Scopus. The presence of Jordanian troops 
could be considered a violation of this area. Situation was complicated by a 
dispute as to the correct line of demarcation shown on the maps used. 

August 4: Both Egypt and Israel complained of firing across the demarcation 
line. The Egyptian complaint was upheld by U. N. observers. 

August 5: Egypt twice complained that the same Israeli position was shooting 
across the demarcation line again. U. N. observers witnessed the shooting. 

August 5: Egypt complained that an Israeli patrol from El Auja crossed the 
international frontier into Egypt covered by fire from an Israeli position in the 
demilitarized zone. Substantiated by competent observers. 

August 10: Israel complained that as a result of Egyptian firing across the 
demarcation line there was fire returned by Israeli military personnel. Sub- 
stantiated. 

August 11: Israel twice complained of Egyptian firing across the demarcation 
line. No evidence found. Two more Egyptian complaints of the same thing 
later that day. 

August 12: Israel twice complained of Egyptians firing across the demarcation 
line showing mark on a tractor as evidence of one of the incidents. 

August 13. Egypt twice complained of Israelis firing across the demarcation 
line; one instance was witnessed by a U. N. observer. 

August 14: An Israeli truck was reported damaged and its driver slightly 
wounded by a mine at Sde Boker which was confirmed on investigation. 

August 14: Israel complained that a lorry had been blown up by a mine in the 
Sde Boker area. The driver was only slightly injured and the only passenger 
not at all. Not considered likely the Mixed Armistice Commission will adjudi- 
cate the case due to opposition to its meeting at headquarters by Israel. 

August 15: Israel complained of snipers firing across the demarkation line and 
said fire was returned. 

August 16: Israel reported 1 civilian truck damaged and 5 of its 20 passengers 
wounded by a mine which was confirmed by U. N. observers. 

August 16: Egypt reported Israeli night attacks. Investigation showed a group 
of from 12 to 20 armed persons had crossed the demarkation line from Israel. 

August 16: Israel complained that a civilian transport vehicle had hit a mine 
laid by saboteurs from Egyptian-controlled territory on the road from Elath to 
Sde Boker and that 5 persons aboard were wounded, 1 seriously. Not likely the 
Mixed Armistice Commission will take up the matter for Israel opposes any meet- 
ing of the Mixed Armistice Commission at its headquarters in the demilitarized 
sone which is now occupied by Israeli troops. 
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August 16: An Israeli bus traveling from Tel Aviv to Elath and 2 military 
escort jeeps were fired upon from an ambush: 4 persons were killed and 6 
wounded. Jordan was held responsible for this incident. 

August 16 to 17: A group of 12 to 20 armed persons crossed the demarkation 
line from Israel to Egyptian-controlled territory, where they exchanged fire with 
a 3-man Egyptian listening post. Later met by an Egyptian patrol while still in 
Egyptian territory. Three Egyptians were killed in the fighting. Again, the 
incident could not be considered. 

August 16 to 17: An Egyptian jeep with 6 passengers was ambushed by a 
group of 5 to 7 men. They laid mines in the road and attacked the jeep with 
machine-gun fire. Tracks led to the demarkation line. Again, the incident prob- 
ably will not be considered. 

August 18: Egypt complained that Israelis fired across the demarkation line, 
Israel complained the Egyptians had fired across the demarkation line in another 
place. Further complaints of exchanges of fire the same day. 

Aucust 19: Egypt complained that a civilian had been wounded by gunfire, 
United Nations observers saw the wounded man. 

August 19: Israeli armored fighting vehicles were seen operating in the 
Dawiyima area near the Jordan border. The presence of armored fighting vehi- 
cles within 614 miles of the demarcation line is prohibited under the general 
armistice agreement. Israel was held responsible. 

August 20: At this meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission, Jordan was 
held responsible for an incident in which 15 armed men from Jordan crossed the 
demareation line in the Arava area, set up ambushes at the side of the main 
road and opened fire on a passenger bus to Elath and at 2 jeeps escorting it. 
The attack resulted in killing 1 woman passenger and 38 solders in the escort. 
Seven Israelis were wounded. 

Auvust 21: An Israeli patrol crossed the demarcation line and exchanged 
fire with a Jordanian patrol, as a result of which 3 Jordanian National Guards- 
men were wounded and 1 Israeli soldier killed. Israel was held responsible. 

August 23: Egypt complained that Israelis fired shots across the demarcation 
line intermittently. A clash between Israeli and Egyptian patrols also occurred 
that day. It was not possible to determine which side began the firing. During 
the investigation the U. N. observers were fired unon from Egyptian-controlled 
territory. Two wounded Egyptians and two wounded Israeli soldiers were 
seen by the U. N. observer. 

Observers reported mounted Israeli patrols of 30 to 40 men within 200 to 300 
meters of the demarcation line on August 15, 16, 22, 25, as well as those engaged 
on August 23 and 24. 

August 30: Israel complained that a command car was blown up by mine in 
the main road. Two Israelis were killed and four wounded. It was confirmed 
by U. N. investigation. 

August 30: Egvpt complained an Israeli patrol crossed the demarcation line, 
A fire fight took place hetween the patrol and Egyptian troops. Egyptian soldiers 
were killed and wounded. 

August 30: Egypt complained that an Israeli force estimated to be of company 
strength attacked an Egyptian observation post killing six Egyptian soldiers. 
U. N. observers saw some proof. 

Aueust’ During the month Tsrael complained of 40 incidents in the area sur- 
rounding the Gaza strip, and in and near the El Auja demilitarized zone; 2 Israelis 
were killed and 12 wounded. Egypt lodged 65 complaints for the same period: 
22 Eeyptians were killed and 5 wounded. 

September 10: An Israeli unit carrying out mapreading exercises on the de- 
marcation line was fired at by Jordan National Guards. In the ensuing clash 
6 Tsraeli soldiers were killed and 3 wounded. Jordan was held responsible. 

September 11: Approximately 1 Israeli battalion crossed the demarcation line 
and blew up a police post and an empty school building, killing 5 Jordan police- 
men and 10 soldiers. Part of this force laid an ambush about 3 miles inside 
Jordan and killed 5 Jordanian soldiers, and wounded 3. Israel was held re- 
sponsible. 

September 12: A’ group of aggressors from Jordan killed 3 Israeli guards at an 
oil-drilling camp. Jordan was held responsible. 

September 13: A large Israeli force totally destroyed a police post and school 
in Jordan; 9 Jordanian policemen and 2 civilians were killed: 6 Jordanians were 
wounded. Israel was held responsible. 

September 23: Machinegun fire was opened from a Jordanian position at ap- 
proximately 100 members of the Israel Archeological Congress inspecting ruins 
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in the Jerusalem area; 3 were killed and 17 wounded. The Israeli complaint was 
to be considered at an emergency meeting. 

September 24: Israel complained that a woman was shot while picking olives 
in the Jerusalem area. An investigation team saw the body and followed tracks 
to the demarcation line. 

September 24: Israel claims that when the driver of a tractor went in search of 
a missing tractor driver he was shot at and wounded by fire from Jordan. The 
body of the first missing driver was found and the second wounded one was also 
seen by the U. N. observers. 

September 23: Jordan alleges that two Lsraelis swam across the river Jordan 
and landed on Jordan territory. A Jordanian patrol opened fire, killed one 
Israeli and wounded another who disappeared in the river. Later fire was 
opened from Israeli territory. Bloodstains were found on the riverbank. 

September 25 to 26: Israeli forces attacked a Jordanian police post, com- 
pletely demolishing it and a nearby school building; 37 Jordanian soldiers and 
2 civilians were killed and 11 Jordanians wounded. Evidence was observed by 
the U. N. group. 

July 29 to September 25: During this period Israel lodged 59 complaints 
against Jordan; 19 Israelis were killed and 28 wounded. The Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan lodged 210 complaints for the same period; 72 Jordanians were 
killed and 24 wounded. 

October 11: An Israeli force traveling in about 30 vehicles approached the 
Qalqiliya police post about 800 meters east of the demarcation line in Jordan. 
The Israelis entered and captured the post by use of small arms. The police 
post was totally demolished by explosives. The village was shelled badly. The 
U. N. observers saw physical marks of the destruction from Israeli arms, includ- 
ing the bodies of 48 dead Jordanians, The Israeli forces reported the death of 
18 of their forces. 

This is the last of the border incidents reported by the Truce Supervision 
Organization prior to the large-scale Israeli military action in Egypt in Novem- 
ber 1956. 

A compilation of the total casualties as a result of the Arab-Israeli border 
incidents was prepared in October 1956. The U. N. group found that for 1955 
there were a total of 297 Arabs (Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon) killed, 222 
wounded, and 120 taken prisoner. For the same year 68 Israelis were killed, 
172 wounded, and 3 captured. In 1956, through September 30, there were 199 
Arabs killed, 197 wounded, and 8 captured; 58 Israelis were killed, 160 wounded, 
and 3 taken prisoner. 


Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Bader, it seems to me that in your statements, 
in insisting upon using the exact wording, “nationalizing the Suez 
Canal Co.” that perhaps you intend to make a distinction between 
nationalizing the Suez Canal Co. and nationalizing the Suez Canal. 

Mr. B. ‘DER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is your distinction ? 

Mr. Baper. The distinction is that the canal, the physic ‘al property, 
the physical land or water, is and always has been Egyptian territory. 
The Suez Canal Co. is an Egyptian corporation incorporated under 
Egyptian law and under the supervision of the Sovereign Govern- 
ment of Egypt, and it only had the right to use the physical property 
known as the Suez Canal. What the Ex gyptian Government did is 
something it merely thought best for the interests of Egypt, to na- 
tionalize that Egyptian Suez Canal Co. 

It is true that the stockholders, the majority stockholders, were 
British, French, and even some American, but this is not an unusual 
incident. Many governments in the history of the world have na- 
tionalized a business when they thought it was in the public interest. 
When they are willing to pay the stockholders and take care of all 
monetary aspects of the situation. 

Mr. Carnanan. Then you feel it is the intention of the nationalized 
Suez Canal Co. to operate the canal as an international waterway ! 
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Mr. Baprr. I did not get the import of your question. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel it is the full intention of the nationalized 
Suez Canal Co. to operate the canal as an international waterway ¢ 

Mr. Baper. It is not my apie, but the Government of E eypt has 
created the Egyptian Suez Canal Authority, or something like that, 
which is the equivalent of the Suez Canal Co., which has been oper ating 
it and has definitely kept it open and has stopped no one from going 
through. And even though it was understaffed. We were helping 
them to get pilots. Certainly it did not hinder anybody until the 
treac peepann ittack, the lig] itning attack of the British and Israel. 

Mr. ¢ aoe an. Of course, the canal is not in operation at the 
moment, but if it were, would any ship of any nation be permitted to 
go through ? 

Mr. Baper. I do not think Egypt would object to that. There may 
be a question of Israeli ships. But we must remember that the Arab 
States have never recognized the Government of Israel. It is just like 
we refuse to recognize the Government of China. 

Mr. Carnanan. That would be an easy way to manage the canal. 
Tf you did not want a nation’s ships to go through, you would just fail 
to recognize that country. 

Mr. Baner. Those are things that have to be negotiated and settled 
without war and destruction. You know the Israelis do not show too 
much cooperation, either, you know. I find them very arrogant and 
very ageressive. Their recent actions have certainly proved that. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that the nationalization of the canal 
company—since you insist on putt ing it that way—is a sincere move to 
bring about improved economic conditions in the area, or is it a move 
for the benefit of one country ? 

Mr. Baner. No, I don’t git it was ever intended for the benefit 
of Egypt because I think Mr. Nasser, in spite of all the detrimental 
propaganda he gets against him—the canal is not worth a hang to 
Egypt if it cannot operate and bring in revenue, Mr. Congressman. 
Now the Egyptians know that. Perhans they feel they would like 
more of a share of that revenue, and they feel they are capable of 
running it, and they have proved that they can run it, even with a 
third of the staff. or one-third of the pilots. They have not refused 
passage of any ship. As I said before, when people refused to pay 
their tolls to them they said, “pay them wherever you please. Go 
through.” 

Now that certainly doesn’t show any arbitrary attempt. It shows 
cooneration. 

Chairman Gornon. Mr. Merrow—— 

Mr. Merrow. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Burleson 

Mr. Burirson. No questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. No questions. 








Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank vou. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bader. you stated in your prepared statement that because the 
Secretary of State withdrew his offer of assistance on the Aswan Dam, 
that that was the reason Mr. Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal Co.. 
did you not? 
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Mr. Baver. No; I said that was probably one of the chief reasons, 
the abrupt slap and the abrupt withdrawal, after many months of 
negotiation. J think it may have had a great deal of effect on it. 
Not only the Secretary of State’s withdrawal but his remarks about 
the Egyptian economy and its so-called unsoundness. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do you approve of Mr. Nasser’s doing what he 
did ? 

Mr. Bavrr. Nationalizing the Suez Canal Co.? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. Baver. I can’t say I approve or disapprove. I feel this way, 
that when he did do it, it didn’t do anybody any harm. If he was 
willing to take care of the stockholders, if he was willing to keep 
the canal open, which he proved he was w rilling to do and did, I don’t 
see where it did any harm. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. He hasn’t paid the stockholders yet; has he? 

Mr. Baper. The thing exploded and became an intern: {tional world 
issue and England froze over $300 million worth of the Egyptian 
money. Nobody has talked it over and settled it. That is what we 
tried to do before the attack of Britain and Israel against Egypt. 

Hays of Ohio. I don’t have your statement before me but I 
certainly got the impression that the two had a very close relation 
and in my mind it was pretty much like a man coming into a bank 
and asking for a loan and then he didn’t get it so he went out and 
got a machinegun and came in and took the money. 

Mr. Bapver. He didn’t take the property, the property was already 
his, Mr. Hays. He merely nationalized a company that is an 
Egyptian company. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You say the property was already his but there 
have been quite a few international lawyers to whom I have put the 
question as to whether or not Mr. Nasser violated the law, international 
law, and I haven’t heard one say yet that he didn’t violate it. 

That brings me to what I think in the whole argument is the $64 
question. 

You said here that you don’t think $200 million would even make a 
good beginning out there. 

Mr. Baver. If we are going to do some good and raise the standard 
of living. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Can you give one valid reason why the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, my constituents, me or anybody else, should contribute 
one nickel to keep Mr. Nasser in power and keep his government 
going ¢ 

Mr. Baper. rns think this economic program is especially de- 

signed to help Mr. Nasser, or keep him in power. I think this eco- 
nomic program is designed to raise the standard of living of 50 million 
Arabs who this Government believes are in need of such help. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would go along with that. 

Do you think if we gave $50 million to King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
that it would raise the standard of living out there, outside of his 
immediate family ? 

Mr. Baprer. I don’t think the King would ask for it. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. He is coming here, I assume, to ask for money. 
I don’t know of any other reason why he is coming. 
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Mr. Baper. I know why he is coming and I don’t think he wants 
money. He is getting enough money and he can draw on his advance 
royalties from the American-Arabian Oil Co. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have some sympathy with him there because 
he is in a position where I have been, that he has overgrown his ad- 
vanced royalties. 

Mr. Baper. He is helping a lot of other countries. He may have 
to pay the subsidies to keep Jordan in business. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If you may permit me to say so, any money he 
spent to keep Jordan in business is money down the drain because 
that thing is a geographical monstrosity and whenever the rest of 
your Arab friends get ready, they are going to carve that country up, 
They say that themselves. They will not wait for Israel. 

Mr. Baper. Many leaders in Jordan are inviting it and working for 
it. I agree that Jordan is a synthetic country, carved out to pl “ase 
King Abdulla and Mr. Churchill’s ego, and I know the Jordanians 
very well, very intimately and you would be amazed how many of 
them have been working for some time to federate with—Syria hap- 
pens to be their choice. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Going back to one other thing I don’t pretend 
to know a lot about the Near East but I was out there last year and 
I have been in the Arab countries, too, and was to Israel. While I 
was there a border raid occurred just 2 miles from the village where 
Mrs. Kelly and I and the rest of the committee visited and we saw 
the results of it. We saw where people were killed. I told the For- 
eign Minister of Israel then that I wasn’t much of a military man but 
if I couldn’t take one division of the Israeli Army and clean up on 
Egypt, then I would throw my whole reputation away. Now the 
only thing that was wrong about that statement, they did it but I 
didn’t lead the fight. 

Mr. Baper. They didn’t do it, Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They didn’t? 

Mr. Baperr. No, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. They sure had them on the run. 

Mr. Baprer. Now wait a minute. May I point out that you are 
overlooking—and I want to tell you that I like you—you are going 
to make a Democrat out of me one day. But remember that Israel did 
not attack Egypt sions. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. She did the first few days, didn’t she? 

Mr. Baper. And tian’ get very far. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I thought she did pretty well. 

Mr. Baprer. Do you think it was fair? Here is a nation of 2 
million poorly armed people, to have three powers—and Israel may 
be a small nation but she has been arming and arming and arming 
and getting arms and ammunition and tanks and everything for many 
years. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. She got $50 million worth more in this affair, 
too, didn’t she? 

Mr. Baper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Of Soviet tanks. 

Mr. Baper. That, I am assured by not only the Egyptian authorities 
but other authorities, is an exaggerated amount. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Whatever she got, we didn’t have to pay for 
them, that is one nice thing. 

Mr. Baper. If you believe in loot. It is just loot. 

She didn’t attack Egypt alone. Can you imagine a small nation 
being attacked by one nation from the East and then the British- 
French air forces and fleets swooping down on it and bombing the 
hell out of it? Now what nation could stand the power of England, 
France, and Israel combined. Do you think that was a fair fight? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I don’t want to be petty about it but let’s don’t 
use that word “swoop.” They said for 4 days they were going to do 
something and I sat on the edge of my chair waiting for them to do 
something and that is hardly a swoop. That is moving like a snake. 

I want to say I like you, too. The funny thing about it is that 
people have accused me of being pro-Israel for political reasons. Now 
you will be surprised to know “that I probably am the only Member 
of Congress who has more Arabs in his district than he has Jews. I 
am fr iendly with both sides and I don’t have any quarrel to pick. 

I think the Arabs in my district are awfully happy ; they are not out 
there. Most of them tell me they are. 

Mr. Baper. Mr. Hays, if I could have you for 1 week, I could make 
you the greatest champion of the Arabs in this country. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. All I can say is if we had each other for 1 week, 
one of us would be brainwashed. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Fulton 

Mr. Futron. We are glad to see you here Mr. Bader because it does 
give us a different point of view on this committee and we want all 
points of view. 

Mr. Baver. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Futron. There is much disputing back and forth between the 
various countries in this area—that means between the Arabs and 
Israel, and between various Arab countries themselves, as well as the 
Bagdad Pact countries and the nonpact countries disputing among 
each other. But I believe in this country there is a very large reservoir 
of good will for the whole area. For example I have many good 
Jewish and Israeli friends but I likewise have Arab friends. Simply 
as one well-intended person on this committee, I have met them and 
have full confidence in them and their abilities. We want to be 
friends with everybody. Now how do we do it? That is what some 
of us are trying to work toward on this committee. For example, 
Abdul Rahim, the former Egyptian Ambassador, now the Yemen 
representative and representative of the organization of the Arab 
states in the United Nations, is one of the friends I have made in our 
work here. 

Mr. Baver. He is my friend, too. 

Mr. Furron. We in the United States feel this area is vital to our 
United States security. 

Mr. Baper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futron. Because Europe is so dependent on oil and on passage- 

way rights in this area. 

Mr. Baver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futon. Likewise, we have said, not only through the Repub- 
lican present administration but through the previous Democratic 
administration that the existence of the State of Israel is basic in our 
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United States foreign policy. It is basic. It is unalterably basic, 
Both American parties have said it. Now that does this: That puts 
the United States policy in direct conflict with 1 any Arab nation who 
says that they must be eliminated. 

Mr. Baper. I don’t think the Arab—— 

Mr. Fuuron. May I go a little further. There is a double impact, 
here. We are trying to have an impact on you people, as well as you 
on us. 

We previously have come up in the United States with an offer on 
the Aswan Dam to develop the Nile River in cooperation with Egypt, 
and other countries as well as international agencies. This develop- 
ment would go clear up through the Sudan into Ethiopia, and try to 
work out regional development for ever ‘ybody. Egypt would get the 
largest share of the benefit. It would raise Egypt's gross national 
income per person per year from $85 and probably would double the 
yle ld and production of land, factories, et cetera. 

The next thing is, the United States had Eric Johnston go into the 
Jordan River Valley and come up with a plan of region: al develop- 
ment for ever ybody, to give ade uae water to prevent erosion, water 
power and e slectrici ity to do the developing of the economics, and we 
said we would help, otherwise, with capital on economic development, 

Then the United States went over into the Euphrates River Valley 


in rag ar nd we said “We will work with you nations in that area and 
come up with a regional plan which will again make the Euphrates 
River one of the garde ns spots of the world.” 

What has happened? Well, there was a fuss and a fight between 
these countries alo ng the Jordan. In Meypt there got to be a fight 


over something bigger. On the Euphrates there has gotten to be a 
fuss and a feud. I think one reason that the Arab countries want to 
keep t] ie Palest ine refugees right wn ere they are, and aroused, is that 
it gives them qul ite a propagal ida advantage. 

Now, those of us on this committee will help these refugees, we will 
help them get resettled. But I will say this to y: ns We are not going 
to give the United States back to the Indians and I will just bet your 
last cent, or mine, that neither the Israelis nor ourselves are going to 
try to unmix that situation or talk abi out an sites like elimination. 
We are going to move on with development. I will say this, for my 
part, on the resolution, that your statement that you would like to 
have had our people sit down with the Arab leaders is one of the best 
suggestions I have heard yet. At hearing after hearing I have been 
suggesting, “Let’s bring together representatives of all these countries 
in this area, at the instance of our President and backed by the good 
American people, to a roundtable conference and let’s plan community 
de -velopme nt. 

Five or six years ago Mrs, Bolton and I and others at this table had 
filed bills for region: al development in this area. I have never heard 
from one person in an Arab country about regional development for 
you all in this area, regardless of country. 

One of my big complaints is, when Egypt has moved over onto 
Tiran Island and shuts off the Gulf of Aqaba to international traffic it 
doesn’t sound like justice to me. I think probably the sovereign 
Egyptian Government had a right, as this Government did, to na- 
tionalize the Suez Canal Co. stock and agree to pay the market price 
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at the close of the Paris market the day before. That is because the 
British did it in their steel industry and transportation and coal 
industries and no foreign stockholder could successfully complain 
on that. But when there is restriction and the Suez Canal isn’t 
opened to everybody the way we in the United States keep the Panama 
Canal open, and the Suez Canal becomes involved in local disputes 
so that it strangles one of our chief industrial bases of the West, you 
and I know that can’t happen. ‘The United States will not permit it 
to happen for that purpose. 

Mr. Baprer. May I answer that? 

Mr. Fuuron. Just a minute and I am through. 

The other point I would make is this, that when Egyptian forces 
are seizing Israeli ships on the high seas, and when Arab gov ernments 
are acting as if the Israelis should not even exist, I think that is less 
than the true Arab tradition. And while the United States disagrees 
with Communist China and doesn’t recognize that government, you 
don’t find the great United States of America running a blockade. 
May I say this in conclusion, as well: On the border of Israel, unless 
the Arab States can work out with Israel some method for these U. N 
forces to patrol and keep the peace, unless that is done, you are going 
to find a reticence on this committee and in this Congress for helping 
you. 

But if the people of this area will turn around and start to work 
the area out as we have done in this country and start economic 
development, as was done under the European Marshall plan where 
we had screening committees, if they would do that and forget their 
narrow nationalisms, they would find some very good friends on this 
committee. I would be for $1 billion for you. I would show you real 
development. 

Mr. Baper. May I quote you? 

Mr. Furton. You certainly can. I would develop your Nile 
Valley, 1 would develop the Jordan Valley, the Euphrates, and I 
would resettle all those refugees along those valleys where they can 
live not just exist. 

Mr. Baper. That is very good. ‘That is very excellent. 

Mr. Fuuton. But the point is this. Why do you come here with 

a statement that is in part like refighting the Civil War at this table. 
W e in this country have said, “Well, we had trouble, but we have 
forgotten it; now we will go ahead and develop the country together 
in the United States.” W hy don’t you do that? 

Mr. Baprr. We do. We do say it. We do want help. Of course, 
the Arab is a proud person and, if you notice, they are the only people 
on earth who have not asked for help from this country. They don’t 
want economic aid. You know the Arab governments. 

Mr. Fuuron. How can you sit ther » and say to me that Communist 
activity is banned by law im every hina country ? 

Mr. Banper. It is. 

Mr. Furron. And then I find Egypt bringing in every kind of a 
so-called “technical” person, even some with military background, for 
technician purposes, they say, and importing large quantities of arms 
from Iron Curtain countries. And for what? 

Mr. Baprer. Egypt bought arms from Russia and paid for them, or 
expects to pay for them as a commercial deal, and only when we 
refused to sell them arms. And so with every other country. 
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Mr. Furton. The‘ 400 technicians from behind the Iron Curtain, 
or the acceptance of volunteers that are Communist volunteers from 
even Communist Red China is certainly not blocking the door to 
communistic activity in that area. 

Mr. Baper. If you are going to put every technician in the category 
of a props 1gandist or a spy, or a C ommunist agent, you may construe 
it that way. But, when Israel buys arms or airplanes or what have 
you from France, they also asked for French technicians. 

Mr. Fuurton. Suppose we could get agreement from your various 
countries—for example in Israel, where you claim that the Commu- 
nist Party is the center for the whole region, that we ban the Com- 
munist Party in Israel, that we ban Communist technicians and im- 
portations in all these countries, and that we keep out that type of a 
person who is trying to subvert it from the inside? Would you agree 
to that ? 

Mr. Baper. Now, Mr. Fulton, I think there is too much promiscuity 
among all of us, not only here but all over this Nation. I refer to the 
use of the word “communism” as against “Russian.” 

Because Egypt bought arms from Russia, that did not make the 
Egyptian Government Communist or pro-Communist. 

If Syria bought some arms from Russia, that does not make them 
Communist or even adherents to communism. 

Mr. Furton. When the United States banned arms to Israel, it came 
with ill grace for Egypt to go ahead and import these Iron Curtain 
arms that could be used in a local fight. 

Mr. Baver. Mr. Fulton, in Israel you see a million and three-quar- 
ters people. Have you any idea of their military strength, for a small 
people like that? 

Mr. Futron. And 22 million in Egypt right beside them. 

Mr. Baper. You saw Israel in operation. Where do you think 
Israel in the last 10 years got this ironclad army, this mechanized 
army—vou saw it in operation, a million and a half of them. De you 
think they have been asleep? If I could tell you the amount of Israel’s 
smuggling of arms and ammunition for the last 10 years, even out of 
this country—our institute last year, through our efforts, uncovered 
an amount of 20,000 Garand rifles going to Israel through other coun- 
tries which we stopped, and 400 armored cars, which we stcpped. 
Those were just two incidents. 

Mr. Futron. Suppose we guaranteed your borders, wouldn't that 
heallright? Suppose the U nited States guaranteed the borders under 
the United Nations as we did in 1950 with the tripartite declaration! 

Mr. Baper. The borders set by the United Nations, Mr. Fulton, if 
you will remember the partition plan in 1947, have nothing in conunon 
with the es nt borders of Israel. 

You talk about this port of Elath and the Negeb, which is southern 
Israel. That did not come under the partition plan. Most of the 
borders of Israel today were taken by aggression, and the United 
States and even the United Nations does not recognize them. 

Mr. Furron. That is all. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. I think you said in your statement—and, if I am mis- 
quoting you, please correct me—that the Arabs want nothing from 
this country. I believe you said again a few moments ago that the 
Arabs did not want any economic aid. 
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Mr. Baver. If you put it that way, they have never asked for any. 

Mr. Sevpen. You have advocated we give it, however. As a mutter 
of fact, you said $200 million a year w ould not be nearly enough. Do 
you think that economic aid should be forced on those countries if 
they do not want it? 

Mr. Baprr. No. I will tell you what those governments or those 
people would like: They would like us better if we went to Syria or 
Egypt or Jordan or any of them and said, “Look, we know you need 
money to carry on your economy and expand it. We would like to 
lend you so much money.” I assure you they would like us better and 
respect us more, and it would do us more good, too. 

Mr. SELDEN. In other words, you feel that any money in the form 
of economic aid that goes to any of the Arab countries should be in 
loans rather than in grants ? 

Mr. Baper. I certainly do. I know the Arab character. Just in 
the last week or two, since the Eisenhower program came out, 1 sat 
in several ambassadors’ homes, and they said to me, “Do you mean to 
tell me you people are offering us $400 million or $200 million for 
nothing? What do you want back?” 

We assured them we want nothing back but peace and stability and 
help. No. They don’t think like we do. 

Mr. Sevpen. Do you think this resolution would be improved if 
we designated in it that these funds, not to exceed $200 million, siiould 
be made in the form of loans instead of grants ? 

Mr. Baper. I favor it very strongly, and I think the Arabs would 
love us more and would love to do business with us on that basis. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Chairman, the more testimony I hear the more I 
get confused. The hatred is so great between Israel and the Arabs, 
as Mr. Fulton said. We forgot the Civil War, but it took us 100 
years, and I believe the hatred is worse over there than it was between 
the North and the South. 

If it is going to take 100 years to iron this out, we are in trouble. 

Would the ‘Ar abs be willing to sit down with the Israelis and 
discuss things? I have heard it both ways. They say they will not 
talk. 

Mr. Bapver. The Arabs demand this: The United Nations in 1947 
declared the partition of Palestine. They demanded that Israel abide 
by the United Nations resolution in that direction. They state that 
anything outside of what was allotted to Israel out of the United 
Nations partition plan was aggression and grabbing what they can. 

Secondly, the United Nations decreed that Jerusalem should be 
internationalized. Israel refuses to have Jerusalem internationalized. 
They wish to make it its capital. 

Thirdly, the United Nations decreed that any Arab refugees— 
there are 1 million of them dying and starving—have the right to 
choose to go back to their former homes in Palestine if they so desire. 
Israel refuses to take one back. 

We talk about other Arab nations defying. They haven’t defied 
anybody. They just want law and order. If the United Nations is 
in operation and has any authority, then Israel should abide by its 
resolutions. 


r 
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Mr. Pirucuer. Do the Arabs recognize any State of Israel? I be- 
lieve you said awhile ago they didn’t recognize them. 

Mr. Baver. Just night before last an ambassador called me about 
that. He said, “Let Israel recognize the resolutions of the United 
Nations and then we might be willing to sit down and talk with them, 
But we cannot recognize them when half their territory has been taken 
on by aggression.’ 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Isn’t it true, Mr. Bader, that in 1947, when the 
United Nations made this decision, that the Arab nations said, “No; 
we will have nothing to do with this. We will have Israel wiped off 
the map”? 

The Arab nations have come along about 5 years too late on every 
proposal, when they saw they were whipped, and said, “We will accept 
what the United Nations”—and now they are saying, “We will accept 
what the United Nations said in 1947.” 

However, back at that time they were just as intransigent about it 
as ever; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Baver. Let me go back before that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You go back there and I will follow you. 

Mr. Baver. The Arabs have lived there for many centuries. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The Jews were there ahead of them. 

-Mr. Baver. I was born in Jerusalem and grew up with those people. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. When were you born in Jerusalem ? 

Mr. Baver. Do you want me to tell you my age? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You weren’t born when the Jews were there 
about 1268 B. C.? 

Mr. Baper. You are talking about the Israelites. The term “Jews” 
wasn’t used anywhere in the world until the year 1500 A. D. You are 
talking about the Israelites. I can assure you, if you have studied 
Jewish history you will find the European Jews are not descendants 
of the Israelites and have no connection with the Israelites, that they 
are all proselyte Jews, or Jewish converts who were converted to the 
Jewish religion in the year 670 at their kingdom, called the Khazar 
kingdom, on the shores of the Caspian, and that there is a total dif- 
ference between the European Jew who is a proselyte and has no con- 
nection with the old Israelites, and the Sephardic Jew, which is the 
Mediterranean Jew which came from the tribe of Judah. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What is the difference between a proselyte and 
an Israelite? 

Mr. Futron. You are all Semitic, though. 

Mr. Baper. The European Jews are not Semitic and never were. 
They never were. That is history. If you wish to read, I will recom- 
mend books for you to read. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am a little dazzled in this sea of erudition. 

My friend, you and I will agree that you cannot stop the march of 
progress. You will agree to that? 

Mr. Baper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. I suppose in an early period, when the people of Eng- 
land were Druids and a new order was coming, there was some uneasi- 
ness because of the change from an old order. But that did not stop 

the march of progress. 

Isn’t what we are finding in this area somewhat a reflection of that? 
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Mr. Bapver. No, sir, Mr.O’Hara. You see,2 million Jews were born 
in Europe and other foreign lands who had nothing in common with 
the Middle East or Palestine or the Arab world, and they are all 
foreigners. 

How would you like a couple of million Germans, through the means 
of propaganda, or power, or any means at their disposa il, to come to 
us here and say, “Wisconsin is going to be our country whether you 
like or not, and we will use every means in our power to est: ablish it 
as a German state right in the heart of America.’ 

Mr. O’Hara. We all are human beings. We have a common in- 
terest in living today i in a happy world, and each makes some contribu- 
tion to the others. Is it not appreciated among the leaders of Arab 
thought that the Arab States have been the beneficiary of a new order 
of an industrial age that has come? The money, the skill that built 
the Suez Canal, came from nothing that was produced by the people 
of Egypt. 

Mr. Baper. They don’t object to that. 

Mr. O'Hara. Isn't it true? 

Mr. Baper. But you must remember the Arabs have been subjugated 
for 400 years. 

Mr. O’Hara. We cannot live today in memories. That we found 
out in our country, in the old misunderstandings between the North 
and the South. We have grown away from that. Today is today. 
We build on our hopes for tomorrow, not our regrets for yesterday. 

Mr. Baver. Mr. O’Hara, they have only had their freedom for 10 
years. Give them a chance to open their eyes. We start hammering 
them down before they have a chance to open their eyes. 

Mr. O’Hara. I want to be very brief: As I see it—and remember that 
Iam only a student here; I am a new member of this committee and I 
am listening—— 

Mr. Bapver. You have my utmost respect. 

Mr. O’Hara. As I see it, and I think as many Americans see it, 
Israel is representing in that area not only democratic government 
but the modern industrial order that in the march of progress will carry 
the Near East to greater levels of life for everyone. 

President Truman, looking into the future, could see what Israel 
would contribute to the Arab States, that in building a great industrial 
order it would make possible for the Arab States to build an agricul- 
tural society beyond their dreams, benefiting from the great huying 
power that would be brought into the area by the industrial growth 
of Israel. Isn’t that obvious to many of the Arab leaders? 

Mr. Baper. Mr. O’Hara, Mr. Truman was very much concerned 
apparently with having the Jews or the Israelis make the desert bloom. 

I lived ‘in California and Arizona for many years and I used to 
drive eaters lots of desert. I think when Mr. Truman decided to 
give away |: and that was not his, n: unely, to the Zionists, to give away 
Arab land to make the desert bloom, T think he should have given 
them Arizona or part of New Mexico. If they like to make the desert 
bloom, there is lots of desert in this country to pat them to work. We 
cannot give away other people’s property, Mr. O’Hara. Palestine 
was not ours to give. 

Mr. O’Hara. In the early period of our history the Indians said 
we had no right to give away public lands for the building of schools 
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and of railroads. ‘ But, my friend, you cannot stop the march of 
progress, because progress is the first rule of nature. 

Mr. Baper. But we keep forgetting these Jews came from Europe 
and this land was native Ar ab land for 13 centuries. We bring a 
bunch of Jewish foreigners and put them there and kick out the natives, 
Does that sound right? I think a resolution should be made. 

Mr. O'Hara. I can answer that briefly, my friend. I do not think 
God is a monopolist. He created a great end rich earth, and I don't 
think it is given to any one of us to say, “Because our forebears have 
been here for 1,000 or more years, in all eternity we are going to hold 
this land, whether we need it or not, and we will keep out ‘other people, 
however ‘worthy and in need, because God, being a monopolist, rules 
that preserving the status quo is the first law of his kingdom. You 
don’t think that? 

Mr. Baper. No. 

Mr. O’Hara. You are such a lovable fellow. I would not wish to 
continue a colloquoy in which I feel your heart leaned as does that 
of the one who argues with you. 

Mr. Baper. Mr. O’Hara, may I answer that? 

Mr. O’Hara. I would like to have you answer it but I am afraid 
my time is up. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fountain— 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Bader for his 
statement. It has been most informative. I have no questions. 

Mr. Furron. Mr. Fountain, would you yield? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Futron. I would like to say I agree a lot with Mr. Abdul Sholem 
O’Hara. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund—— 

Mr. Sauno. Mr. Bader, I would like to have a heart to heart talk 
with you. I am a naturalized citizen like you are. You are a much 
more handsome man than I am, but that doesn’t make much difference. 

Mr. Baper. Thank you for the compliment. 

Mr. Saunp. Now we are discussing this resolution and we divide it 
into two parts. In one part the President wants to use $200 million 
to help stabilize the governments of those countries; is that correct? 

Mr. Baner. If it is specified and put into more specific terms where 
we know each country gets so much, we would approve. 

Mr. Sacunp. But you are opposed to giving the President authority 
to use Armed Forces of the United States, under the conditions speci- 
fied in this resolution; is that correct? 

Mr. Baper. The first reason is I think the President already has 
that authority, and I am sure he is not going to sit still if he thought 
the Russians are ready to move in, and I don’t think they are ready 
to move in. 

Secondly, I think it is a high-handed manner that is not characteris- 
tic of the United States. It frightens people. I think it is saber 
rattling. I think it does not win back 50 million Arabs whom we have 
alienated, and God knows we need their friendship and must do every- 
thing to regain it, and I don’t think it frightens the Russians, because 
I think the Russians are very shrewd, bright boys who will find some 
way to overcome that. 
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I know there is no fear of any Arab government going Communist 
or pro-Communist. ‘The Arab is shrewd. 

As I say, he would rather you lend him the money or do it on a 
business basis. And so are the Russians very clever business people. 
We are the only ones who love to give away our wealth and everything 
else. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Bader, we are giving that authority if we pass 
that resolution to a man by the name of Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Baper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. Isn’t it a fact that in view of the happenings in the 
Middle East, in Egypt and elsewhere, Mr. Eisenhower as one man has 
given ample and sufficient proof of the fact that he does believe in 
being friendly with the Egyptians and with the Arab nations? 

Mr. Baper. Indeed. 

Mr. Saunp. Then the man who is the head of the Government took 
a side alienating the two best friends of the United States. Now this 
man today, if he wants to go and stabilize the Middle East, and he is 
not asking for any author ity that he does not already possess, I am con- 
vinced from the testimony heard that it is just for psychological rea- 
sons, to give notice to the Communists that they cannot go any 
farther, and they should not dare disturb the Middle Eastern countries. 

Under those circumstances, and as long as it is Mr. Eisenhower, and 
he has shown his thinking about it, wouldn’t you as one man use your 
influence to change the interpretation which the Arab people want to 
place on it, instead of trying to encourage a wrong interpretation 
among the Arab countries? 

Mr. Baper. Do you mean with regard to the use of armed forces? 

Mr. Saunp. Yes,sir. Do you have fear in your mind if Mr. Eisen- 
hower gets this authority he is going to use armed force to do the same 
things that the British and F rench and the Turks did in the other 
countries before ¢ 

Mr. Baprr. No, I do not have that fear. I trust Mr. Eisenhower 
explicitly, and I don’t think this country is made up of that type of 
character to use armed forces just promiscuously. I know we don’t 
want anybody’s territory and we certainly don’t want anybody’s 
a 

Mr. Saunp. My time is up, but I want to make this statement, Mr. 
Bader, that you and everybody should stop carrying a chip on our 
shoulders. ‘The American people have a certain obligation they feel 
to the rest of the world. They want a free world and a peaceful world. 
[I would urgently request you that you use your own personal influence 
tomake the Arab people accept the sincerity of President Eisenhower 
and the people of the United States. 

Mr. Baver. I don’t think they question Mr, Eisenhower's sincerity, 
and I think today Mr. Eisenhower’s stock is so high in the Ar: tb 
world—like I told some of our Government officials the other day at 
my office, I said, “For heaven’s sake, Mr. Eisenhower’s stand since 
the attack on Egypt has regained for us in a short period an ability to 
overcome 10 years of alienation of the Arabs.” 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I passed a while ago. Could I ask a ques- 
tion now ? 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Judd—— 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Bader, do you have any doubt that any uses that 
might ” made of either the economic or military authority in this 
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resolution would only be to help those countries maintain their own 
independence? Do you have any doubt on that? 

Mr. Baper. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Jupp. Since it is a resolution dedicated solely to maintaining 
their own independence, why should they fear it ? 

Mr. Baprer. Do you mean economic or military ? 

Mr. Jupp. Both. The Kremlin would rather move by subversion, 
but where the situation was favorable, it has never hesitated to first 
take people by force and subvert them later by propaganda. 

Mr. Baper. Russia is not now ready to move in by armed force to 
take over the Middle East, if they are, then I am a very poor student 
of Russian activities, and I have been a student of the subject for 
30 years and have even lectured on it, and so forth. 

My thought is this, and I believe it sincerely, that our statement 
on armed forces as it is, even, as Mr. Fulton or Mr. Vorys brought it 
out, it is only at the Government’s request. It is too vague. It is 
merely a lot of noise that will not accomplish anything. I think the 
whole thing should be more specific. And I think when you heard 
Mr. Dulles and continued to read his statement, you will find you are 
confused more and more. 

Mr. Jupp. I have been in a good many countries farther east than 
these countries, which also want to maintain their own independence, 
but they say, “We are a little country and can’t substantially influence 
the outcome of this gigantic world struggle. We will just have to 
accept and try to get t along with whoever wins. Now, we hope you 
will win but it doesn’t look to us as if you will win. The Kremlin seems 
to be more determined and skillful in both subversion and the use of 
force, and therefore we have just got to sit tight and see who wins.” 

Do you not think that these governments which, as you say, are 
only 10 years old, they are just opening their eyes, they are not too 
strong or stable and couldn’t be otherwise as yet, don’t you think they 
have a better chance of stabilizing their internal economy, devoting 
their resources to the building up of the livelihood of their people 
instead of bleeding themselves to death to build up arms, if they have 
assurance that they are not going to be taken over by aggression from 
the outside? That is the whole purpose, to assure them they don’t 
have to spend all their money on arms. For example, Mr. Nasser is 
spending practically all of Egypt’s resources on arms because he has 
felt threatened. 

Now, if he didn’t feel threatened and could spend those resources 
in improving the lot of his people, isn’t that what he would want? 

Mr. Baper. Well, he wants to improve the lot of his people, 
definitely. 

Mr. Jupp. He can’t if he spends all his money for arms; can he? 

Mr. Baper. Mr. Judd—and I remind you I respect you very much— 
you see, Israel on wee borde ‘rs never sits still. If you have followed 


this ae aeli activity as I have—I was born with it and grew up with 
it and it is a distaste “ful subject. I am sorry I am even mixed up 
with it. When they cannot en arms legally, they smuggle them. 


{nd if you want the record of Israeli smuggling in the last 10 years, 
I will give you a record that will amaze you. 

Mr. Jupp. I recognize that. 

Mr. Baper. The Arabs feel this way: The Jew is a brilliant man. 
He is a restless man. He is an ambitious man. He is a man who 
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likes to expand. They don’t believe that the Israelis now possessing 
6,000 or 7,000 or 8,000 square miles are satisfied with it or are happy 
with it, and I assure you they are not. 

If you think that Zionism or Israel doesn’t have ambitions of ex- 
pansion, you might have some surprises in the near future. : 

Mr. Jupp. I would rather not get into that just here. I sense it 
and I appreciate the great fear that exists. The Arabs make state- 
ments that they will drive the Isr aelis into the sea. So the Israelis 
are afraid. The Arabs see the expansionism and very great military 
activity on the part of the Israelis, and the Arabs are afraid. 

I don’t think this can be solved on a basis of right and wrong be- 
cause here is a case of two rights. There is no people in the world’s 
history more closely identified with a given piece of territory than the 
Israelis are with Palestine. 

On the other hand, the Arabs have lived there 1,300 years and they 
didn’t take it from the Jews, they picked it up out of the remnants 
of the Roman Empire. The Romans had tales it from the Jews 
before Christ was born. So, both are right. You can’t settle it on 
a basis of right or justice. It has to be lifted above right and wrong 
to wisdom, to survival. 

Certainly the Arabs must want to survive themselves, more than 
they want to destroy Israel. If they become mortgaged to the point 
where their economies are not sound and they are subservient to the 
Soviet Union, they are not going to survive. Each side can perhaps 
get what it considers justice and neither side will long be free. 

The fact is, here we are. You both want to survive. To do that, 
you have to lift it above right and wrong or even justice to the level 
of wisdom. What must both do in order to survive. What the Jews 
need most is peace so they can continue their remarkable development. 
What the Arabs need most is peace and security so they can go ahead 
with the long-delayed development of their people. 

Now that is all we are trying to help them do. I agree with Judge 
Saund that you ought to try to assure them we are only trying to give 
both sides an opportunity to go ahead with the kind o peaceful devel- 
opment that will be mutually beneficial. Maybe it can’t be done; but 
unless it is done, I fear neither of you will be free. 

Mr. Baprr. Youaresoriglt. Itis pathetic. Youand I are Ameri- 
cans who have lived in Asia. I want to bring out an important point: 
It is about time our Government began to secure the service of patriotic 
Americans who have American interests at heart who have lived 
abroad or who were born abroad to take care of these territories; 
secure the service of men who have the confidence and the trust of the 
leaders of those nations as well as their people. 

We send them native Americans, well-meaning, well-intentioned. 
We pick them up as young men from Nebraska or ‘Ohio, and so forth, 
who know nothing about the Arabs or the E gyptians. They don’t 
speak their language. They don’t know their customs, their religion. 

Even in our intelligence agencies, you might be amazed how many 
heads of intelligence agencies say to me, “Why, in 30 minutes you can 
give me more v% aluable information than 60 of my agents sitting over 
there.” 

I say, “Because you don’t select your agents correctly. They mean 
se They are ¢: apable young men but they are qualified to operate 
in America.’ 
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There are many patriotic foreign-born Americans or Americans 
who have lived abroad. These countries suspect us. Why? Because 
they don’t understand us. 

Give me the power and the finances—not the power but the influence 
and the finances to sell America to the Arabs. You would be amazed, 
With all humility, I could do a much better job than the whole Voice 
of America is doing, because I know what they think, I know that 
they trust me and they know that I am not out to sell them out or 
make a deal with the Jews behind their backs. 

This is a very important point, and you will find this Government 
has to awaken to this very great need. We cannot deal with the world 
unless we send them the men who understand them and speak their 
language spiritually as well as literally. We have too many novices, 
Well-meaning, yes; honest, yes. 

Even in the way of foreign aid. Like one Arab official told me. 
He said, “For every $4 you give us in this ICA program, we can spend 
$1 and do a better job.” 

Mr. Jupp. You are making a speech that the committee has heard 
me make many, many times. We have been working at it a long time, 
mostly in vain. The Soviets don’t send people in to these places until 
they know the language and the people. ‘They will have studied it 
2to 10 years. They lose themselves in the landscape and work almost 
as an inconspicuous citizen, whereas we go in, as you well known, and 
tend to throw our weight around. We haven’t been too successful 
in changing that pattern, but that still doesn’t answer the question 
that I talked about in the beginning. 

Somehow the people there have to work it out themselves, and they 
can’t work it out unless they are enabled to maintain their independ- 
ence. There is a force in the world dedicated to the destruction of 
the independence of both sides. There is no question about that. 
Look what it has done in the rest of the world. <A lot of other coun- 
tries weren't afraid of the Soviet Union. They, too, said, “We can 
deal with the Communists.” They are not free now. I don’t want 
that to happen to either the Arabs or the Israelis. 

Mr. Baper. Mr. Judd, the way the world stands today, in my 
opinion, there is no time at this moment to negotiate peace between the 
Arabs and the Jews. Today the matter has reached far larger and 
worldwide proportions. Today the stakes are high. The Arabs say 
to us, “Look, stop worrying about the Communists. Where are they! 
If there are any, we haven't seen any. Stop throwing a bugaboo 
around the world. Remember, you were their [Russian] sweet allies 
just a few years ago and gave them $20 bililon worth of merchandise. 
We didn’t criticize you for become their allies.” 

The Arabs say, AW e are 50 million people who ask for nothing but 
sovereignty and freedom. We do possess enormous resources that 
you, Western Europe and the world need, and without these resources 
the whole western economy will collapse. For heaven’s sake, if we 
are that important to the economy of the world, why don’t you be 
nice to us a bit?” 

That is all they ask for. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Mr. Bader. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Could I ask just one further question to clarify 
something ? 

Chairman Gorpon. Yes. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do you advocate—I don’t think you, but your 
statement might leave that impression—that we should employ Arabs 
to deal with the Arab countries and Mexicans to deal with Mexicans 
and Spaniards to deal with Spaniards and Britons to deal with Eng- 
land in our foreign affairs? 

Mr. Baper. I think there are many foreign-born Americans who 
have proven themselves to be just as patriotic and in many cases 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not arguing that. 

Mr. Baper. T think in many cases keymen, whether they are born 
in Arabia or China or have spent years there, that know the people, 
understand their inner soul, know how to approach them, have their 
confidence, I think those people can do a great job for the welfare cf 
this country. I know I can sell America to the Arabs much better 
than many a native American who doesn’t know anything about their 
psychology or doesn’t know how to approach them or how to reach 
them. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. How much is it going to cost us for you to do 
that ? 

Mr. Baver. It will cost you about 1 percent of what we are spending, 
Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. We should give him a job and cut off the money. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Bader, I want to thank you again. 

Mr. Furron. May we thank Mr. Bader on the record for his state- 
ment and the good exchanges he has had. 

Mr. Baprr. Thank you, “sir. 

Chairman Gorpon. Our next witness is Mrs. Gladys D. Walser, a 
friend of Mr. Hansen who was to be the second witness but he re- 
linquished his time in behalf of Mrs. Walser. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GLADYS D. WALSER, WOMEN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, UNITED STATES 
SECTION 


Mrs. Wanser. It is a shame to bring you back from your previous 
conversation about things of the past. I wish I could have been in it 
because I did want to give a few United Nations answers to Mr. Vorys’ 
questions and I felt sympathy with Mr. Fulton when he said h 1e wanted 
to be friends with both, which is more apt to h: appen in the World 
C Tas by ity of Nations than it is between two nations separately. 

[ do have I think a different approach and what I am doing now 
is not fighting old wars but to come here and try to make us look for- 
ward to the kind of policy which some of us feel this, our United 
States, needs in order that there shall be no future wars. 

I come as Mrs. Gladys D. Walser of New York City, as one who 
has been observed and consultant for the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, founded in 1915 by Jane Addams, 
at the United Nations Headquarters in New York for nearly 12 years 
representing my organization which is one that has a consultative 
status, there. 

[ come also as one from Asia. I lived there 26 years of my life. I 
come also particularly because I am a member of the national board 
and the policy committee of our United States section of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, that Jane Addams 
founded in 1915. 
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I turn now to specific points concerning the resolution. 

The recent reversal—the league believes to be a retrogr ession in the 
United States policy in respect to the Middle East, from the position 
held at the outset of the Middle East crisis has caused deep anxiety 
to our members here and abroad as to the ‘possible adverse effects 
of the President’s proposal of January 5, 1957, on that very sensitive 
and highly explosive part of the world. There is also considerable 
perplexity as to what suddenly developed, the worsening of the 
situation, that has made the situation seem urgent to the adminis- 
tration. 

Now for a brief period, a brief, bright period at the beginning of 
November 1956, with the British-French-Israeli attack on Egypt, the 
United States assumed coment on a sound basis by taking the 
initiative in the United Nations for ending hostilities. 

Gentlemen, this won confidence, respect, and support of the major- 
ity of that 80-member world body, and gained for the United States 
the highest prestige I have ever known it to have in the 11 years that 
I have been observing the ebb and flow of great-power influence in 
the United Nations. 

Now what was the record? It was the United States who asked for 
an immediate convening of the Security Council to consider the 
Middle East crisis. When Britain and France vetoed a move for 
a cease-fire, the United States supported the invoking of the “uniting 
for peace” resolution of 1950 which strangely enough was designed 
to bypass the Soviet veto during the Korean war and is now being 
used against the United States allies. 

It was the United States that on November 2 submitted a cease-fire 
resolution adopted by an overwhelming majority of the United 
Nations members and at the same time found itself in the very unusual 
position of voting with the Soviet Union and the anticolonial nations. 

It was the United States that supported the Secretary General’s 
efforts to secure British-French-Israeli compli ance with the General 
Assembly resolutions, later ones having to do with the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Egypt, the establishment of that remarkable 
thing known as the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), and 
clearing of the Suez Canal, well underway. 

In the interests of the promoting of United Nations efforts along 
the above lines, the United States did not even press for action on two 
other resolutions it brought in on November 2 which had to do with 
long-range settlement of Suez and Palestine problems, in order to 
give the Secretary General a chance to go ahead with the resolutions. 

The United States position in support of the United Nations was 
reinforced by the attitude taken last spring when the Secretary 
General was asked to go on a mission to the Middle East to relieve 
tensions and try to set up machinery for reinforcing the armistice 
agreements. On May 8, 1956, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
tated that: 


Past efforts toward a settlement of substantive issues in the Middle Bast have 
encountered serious obstacles. The task remains complex and no real solution 
will easily be come by. But progress there is as necessary as it is difficult. 
There are grounds for hope that it may be sible to maintain the momentum 


now established by Mr. Hammarskjold’s effn rts. 


These words 1 Ay well have been spoken during the time the United 
States initiative was strengthening the United Nations after the 
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outset of the Middle East crisis and even now when progress is being 
made by the U. N. to solve outstanding Middle East problems. 

The President also strengthened the United States position in the 
United Nations by stating the position of the Government in these 
words: 

We believe the Anglo-French-Israeli attack to have been taken in error for we 
do not accept the use of force as a wise or proper instrument for the settlement 
of international disputes. The dedicated purpose of the United States Govern- 

ment is to do all in its power to * * * end the conflict. 

Later he stated the principle that it is impossible to have one policy 
for one’s friends and another for one’s enemies. 

As late as November 17, the Acting Secretary of State told the 
Assembly during the general debate that the United Nations with 
full support of the United States would be obliged to take action if 
the U. S. S. R. sent “volunteers” into Egypt. But he left the clear 
implication that if the United Nations did not act the United States 
would not do so either. The “volunteer” threat was withdrawn when 
the British and French left Egyptian territory, and yet Mr. Dulles 
told your committee that the Eisenhower Middle East policy con- 
templates the use of United States armed force against any aggres- 
sion by organized “volunteers” from the U. S. S. R. or China. This 
would happen, presumably, even though such help was requested by 
a nation or nations in that area. On the other hand, the United States 
would certainly deny any charge of aggression if it acted under the 
provisions of the current resolution. This is one of the confusions 
abour the use of the word “aggression” which has never been defined 
under international law and therefore is open to interpretation by 
any nation. Some United Nations members, for instance, considered 
the French-British-Israeli attack on Egvpt “aggression.” although 
the United States never used that term. Who then is to decide when 
aggression occurs? By whom and what constitutes an act of 
aggression ? 

The most encouraging aspect of United States action throngh the 
United Nations was that it was primarily directed toward meeting a 
threat to the peace as outlined in the United Nations Charter, instead 
of following a ge cold-war policy directed against a specified 
enemy—the U.S R. This move actually resulted in tremendous 
gains in United saan prestige. The anticolonial countries which 
formerly were inclined to regard the Soviet Union as their “pro- 
tector” against “Western imperialism” now eagerly supported the 
United States initiative and lost much of their former suspicion of 
western motives. Had the United States continued to adhere to this 
policy, it would have consolidated the gains made. Instead, the policy 
of “noninvolvement” proclaimed with great satisfaction in November 
no longer held. Under the Eisenhower doctrine the United States 
could and would use force without necessarily obtaining either con- 
gressional or United Nations authorization. International coopera- 
tion, including that of the Soviet Union, without which a peaceful 
solution of the Middle Eastern crisis cannot be found, is more remote 
and there is already a loss of United States newly won prestige among 
the Asian-African and Arab United Nations members. 

Whvy was this shift made? Was it because of fear of further weak- 
ening the western alliance or was it because what the United States 
thought was her leadership of the Asian-African-Arab group proved 
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to be merely following their lead and the unwillingness of a great 
power to hand over its foreign policy to the General Asoeuabia 
majority ? 

Despite official explanations and extensive preparations by radio 
and press for the unprecedented appearance of the President before a 
joint session of Congress to outline his “new” Middle East policy, there 
are elements in the plan not clear and those that are raise some funda. 
mental questions. 

The provisions of the Eisenhower doctrine resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 117, asks the Congress (1) to authorize tl 18 * resident to 
cooperate with and assist any nation or group of nations in the general 
area of the Middle East in the development of een strength in 
the maintenance of national independence. That is magnificent, 
This is the most effective part of the President’s proposal, which 
should be given the highest priority. Alth ough the amount suggested 
is but a “drop in the bucket” as you have heard, today, and as I will try 
to show it later. This part of it has already been welcomed by foreign 
envoys in Moscow as a wise and useful move, but they consider it 
unfortunate that what seems to be the clear advantage of such a 
program has been overshadowed by mixing it up, or rather diminish- 
ing it in favor of the milit: ary aspect of the President’s program. 
Stressing military aid, the diplomats feel, is a major tactical error 
You will find this in today’s Times of January 17. 

The two other provisions have to do, of course, with things with 
which you are well familiar. 

By the admission of the Secretary of State himself, this is not a 
new policy. It is merely the application to the Middle East of the 
past—and some would add, outworn—policy of containment and the 
Truman doctrine of 1947. The only thing that is new is that it 
revives a United States attitude toward the Middle East which was a 
feature of the Truman doctrine, rather than pursuing the inclination 
of the United States policy of a more recent date. 

Proponents of the doctrine maintain that it is a peace move on the 
grounds that the danger, which no one denies exists, in the Middle 
East situation has become acute by reason of two new factors. One 
is the overt exploitation of the Middle East countries by the Soviet 
Union, and the other is the collapse of British and French influence 
inthat area. Certainly these could not be called new factors, for as to 
the first the United States has been aware of the spread of Communist 
influence in that area for some time, and as to the second was instru- 
mental in urging the withdrawal of British troops from Suez in 1955. 
Sup porters of the doctrine argue that this step is necessary to curb 
Soviet Communist expansion and to fill the power vacuum created by 
the elimination of French-British influence in the Middle East. 

Critics of the Eisenhower doctrine resolution say that at its best, 
it is unnecessary, uncertain, inadequate, and unwise. At its worst, 
it is reckless, contr adictory, and dangerous. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom might 
well agree with these criticisms and add some more of its own. How- 
ever, in so doing—and I want to emphasize this—the position of the 
league has always been that merely opposing something is negative 
and serves no useful purpose. Unless the criticisms can be construc- 
tive, based on what it considers sound reasons for its opposition, even 
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such constructive criticism is insufficient. A positive alternative must 
be offered. 

The league rejects the thesis that the threat or use of force can be 
used as a means to bring about a desired end—peace. Instead it in- 
creases tensions, suspicions, and fears, creates more problems, and 
solves none. Ends and means must be consistent. Therefore alterna- 
tives to the threat or use of force must be concerned with the substitu- 
tion in every case of peaceful means to bring about the desired end, 
which is peaceful sett lement of conflicts. This is not only a priority in 
the league’s constitution but also in the United Nations Charter. 

The league believes that any positive, constructive, and effective 
United States policy must be directed toward the actual problems to 
be solved in the Middle East if peace and security are to be assured 
and the danger of the spread of conflict is to be averted. On the basis 
of these criteria, it is our considered opinion that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine resolution now before the Congress fails to meet the require- 
ments of a policy adequate to deal with the Middle East situation for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The Eisenhower doctrine is not directed to meet the real danger 
nor to the solution of the actual problems that create that danger. 
Rather, it is directed toward gaining ascendency in the power struggle. 

The threat to peace in the Middle East cannot be attributed merely 
to Communist domination and expansion nor to the vacuum left by 
the retreat of former imperialist powers. Actually there is no such 
vacuum. It is being filled by the new nationalisms of ex-colonial na- 
tions with their own conflicts, on the one hand, and on the other, by 
the efforts of the two contending blocs grouped around the two super- 
powers—the United States and the U. 8. S. R.—to exploit these con- 
flicts in their ee for the allegiance of the new nations. 

It would not be true to say that the danger to peace in these con- 
tested regions arises exclusively from such. attempts at great-power 
exploitation of local conflicts. The conflicts are there on both the 
political and economic level. They are most desperately explosive 
among young, poor nations which, having barely emerged from long 
periods of foreign domination and often suffering from overpopula- 
tion, feel they have nothing to lose. How to deal with these new 
nationalisms is the real problem. 

(2) The Eisenhower doctrine calls for unilateral action rather than 
international cooperation through the United Nations. 

If the dangerous explosions of national conflict are to be prevented, 
if their exploitation by the great powers at the risk of an eventual 
worldwide conflagration is to be stopped, a comprehensive attempt 
must be made to deal with the problem of regional sec “yi ity and re- 
gional economic development as a whole. Although such an attempt 
will require—and I can’t emphasize this enough—the agreement and 
contributions of great powers, it cannot command the necessary con- 
fidence of Middle Eastern countries if it is advanced by any one nation, 
a particular group of nations, or even a “deal” between them. The 
only sponsorship that would be acceptable to the nations of the Middle 
East is that of a truly disinterested international body—the United 
N: itions. S 

In view of the vital importance that the United States has recently 
been attaching to the United Nations, one may raise the question as 
to whether there is a legal basis for action without authorization of 
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the Security Council or General Assembly. Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, it is true, s: afeguards the right of individual national 
or collective defense without w raiting for United Nations action. It 
is the basis for NATO and other mutual-defense agreements involving 
the United States and forty-odd nations. Only in the ecsse of the 
Truman Doctrine of 1947 has the United States left itself open to 
the charge of bypassing the United Nations. One may assume that 
this would again be the case in respect to the Eisenhower Doctrine 
that so closely follows the same pattern and since under its provisions 
the United States could and might use force if it could not obtain 
United Nations authorization. 

President Eisenhower made a point of saying his nolicy was not 
concerned with two of the main problems of the Middle Enst—Suez 
and Arab- Israeli relations—and that he was leaving them to the 
United Nations, as they should be. But the chances of making progress 
are greatly diminished as the President’s Middle East policy has nut 
great obstacles in the way of reaching a peaceful settlement. The 
task is infinitely more difficult. There are already signs pointing to 
the dissipation of the reservoir of good will toward the United States 
so recently created. <A panener official, friendly to the West and 
now on a trip to the capitals of the world. warned recent!v that “the 
Eisenhower Doctrine will be so presented in this part of the world 
that the United States will lose all the prestige it gained by its conduct 
of the Suez crisis.” Thus a golden opportunity may be lost by not 
using this prestige to help, rather than to obstruct the settlement of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Suez Canal issue. 

5) Dangers inherent in the threat or use of force 

Stern warnings, such as the United States is now givine to the 
Soviet Union to keep “hands off” the Middle East, it is well known, 
haven’t must effect unless thev have “teeth in them.” In the case 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine those “teeth” are a declaration of con- 
ditions under which the United States will employ its Armed Forces 
and arm its Arab friends against the Soviet Tnion or “»ny nation 
controlled by ee rn) communism.” This is, indeed, a vague 
and dangerous term, since in western eyes those countries in need 
of help which turn to the U.S. S. R., are considered under Communist 
influence. 

As came out at the end of the testimony that was just before mine. 

In the case of the Middle East this kind of ad hoc atts y which has 
been devised is for limited local use and directed at one enemy. Its 
limitations are very great when it is considered that there is no known 
threat of “overt armed aggression” since the U. S. S. R. has other 
methods by which it extends its power. Therefore the possibility of 
using United States Armed Forces in the Middle East seems less 
likely than another use of military means to back up the warning to 
international communism: namely, the provision that at the request 
of a nation or group of nations, the United States would provide mili- 
tary aid. Since only a limited number of Arab nations micht be 
tempted to make such a request to strengthen their position vis-a-vis 
a rival Arab state, and since others might accept Soviet military assist- 
ance, the danger of a local conflict is far greater. Still more is the 
danger that such a policy might set off an arms race in the Middle 
East, nations playing oe one of the great powers against »nother 
and thus bear the seeds of a more widespread conflict. This danger 
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has already been voiced in Britain when the question was asked : “Will 
not such a program (of military assistance) invite an arms race with 
the Soviet Union arming one or more of its friends and the United 
States arming others?” 

It would be the better part of wisdom for the administration, the 
Congress, and the American people to consider the bitter lesson learned 
by Britain as a result of what the London Observer in an editorial 
on December 16, 1956, terms “the wreckage of a mistaken policy” 
before supporting a United States venture which might well lead to 
the same tragic conclusion. The editorial goes on to say: 

Positive efforts of reassurance and reconstruction, and an abstention from 
further saber rattling are the best immediate counter to the dangers of Commu- 
nist infiltration in the Middle East. * * * We must remember that this endeavor 
can no longer be made in terms of a special British military and diplomatic 
position in the area. 

What guaranty is there that the United States special military and 
diplomatic position which the Eisenhower Doctrine envisages would 
not meet the same fate? Since the Bandung Conference one thing 
has been crystal clear concerning the new nationalisms, and that is 
that these countries will no longer accept the domination of any out- 
side, foreign power. The United States that succeeded in disen- 
tangling itself from the charge of “colonialism,” will again be charged 
with taking over the responsibilities of the former imperialist powers. 

Turning now to alternatives, it must be said that the state of mind 
revealed in the last sentence of a New York Times editorial of Jan- 
uary 8 is purely defeatist. I sincerely hope it is not the atmosphere 


of the thinking of the people of America. The sentence was— 


It is difficult to oppose the Eisenhower Middle East policy since there is no 
possible alternative. 

There is always an alternative. Many valuable new approaches to 
the Middle East problem have been made during the past few weeks. 
Space and time prevent a detailed analysis of these suggestions but 
certain fundamental changes in United States policy are indicated in 
all of them. And I commend to you this remarkable thing drawn 
up by experts in England, “a plan for the Middle East.” This is re- 
printed from the London Observer of December 16. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Would you put that in the record ? 

Mrs. Warsrr. I would love to. T also have a speech made before the 
Chicago World Affairs Council by John Scott, an editor of Time 
magazine, and printed in the Christian Century, January 2, 1957. I 
also have the Foreign Policy Bulletin, November 1, 1956, What Suez 
Means to Egypt. 

Mr. Fu . I would ask that the staff prenare a summary of those 
items to vo in the respe*‘ive places in the record. 

Chairman Geroon. Without objection, it will be done. 

(The summaries referred to are as follows :) 


SuMMARY OF A Speecu sy JoHN Scorr Entiriep “A UNrIrep STATES PoLicy FOR 
THE MippLte Hast,” APPEARING IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY FOR JANUARY 
2.1957 


Prior to the withdrawal of the United Nations police force, programs must 
be worked out for the future of the Middle East. A short-range program would 
Include the establishment of an Egyptian Canal authority which should be 
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vested with ownership of the canal. At the same time, however, the operation 
and maintenance should be entrusted to subcontractors experienced in the 
operation and maintenance of large waterways. None of the major powers 
should be included among the subcontractors. Financial management should be 
placed in the hands of a consortium of Swiss and Luxembourg banks. There 
should be a canal users association with Egypt being a permanent member and 
the other members named in rotation. This solution would not meet the major 
long-term problem of the obsolescence of the canal. Therefore, it is necessary 
either that a new canal be dug, that the present canal be deepened and double- 
tracked, or that a large pipeline be constructed from the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean. Any of these would be too expensive to be financed from canal income 
and therefore the United Nations might have to step in. Additional steps in a 
short-range program would be the demilitarization of the Gulf of Aqaba, and the 
islands of Tiran and Sanifir, the mergence of Iraq and Jordan, the establishment 
of exact frontiers between Israel and the new state (probably expanding Israel 
borders somewhat), the increase of pipeline royalties to Israel, Syria, and 
Lebanon, the formal annexation of the Gaza strip by Israel, and finally the 
acceptance of financial responsibility by Israel for the 900,000 Arab refugees. 
Further, it is suggested that the United Nations police force now in Suez might 
be moved to Palestine, that peace treaties be signed between Israel and the 
Arabs, that progressive disarmament be enforced, and that United States policy 
on the Baghdad Pact be reviewed. 

As a long-range program, the water resources of the area must be developed, 
Although the area was, in ancient times, the granary of the world, the Arabs 
and Mongolian incursiens during the Middle Ages reduced the area to desert. 
The only presently available sources are: (1) The more effective use of rainfall 
by reforestation of the entire area, (2) the conversion of sea water, (3) the 
Nile River, (4) the Jordan River, (5) the Tigris-Euphrates system. Any of 
these projects are extremely expensive, and only Iraq has made a start toward 
development. It is suggested that the United States encourage the diversion of 
oil incomes to water development and that strong measures be taken to that end. 
It is suggested that the oil companies themselves initiate projects in this direction. 
This program should be carried out under a United Nations-Middle East develop- 
ment authority. 


SUMMARY OF STORY APPEARING IN NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE FOR JANUARY 16, 
1957 ENTITLED “NUTTING FOR A SCHUMAN PLAN To SOLVE Mipeast O11 IssuE” 


We cannot rely on Russian brutality in Europe to win friends for democracy in 
Asia. The Russians are building a new empire by trade just as the British 
originally built theirs. 

sritish policy toward the uncommitted world is too paternalistic while Ameri- 
can policy is too passive. The British and the United States must work together 
to avoid catastrophe. 

The best way to counter the threat of nationalism to the West’s vital interest 
in the Middle East is a form of Schuman plan for Middle East oil on the lines of 
the European coal and steel community. This would not necessarily result in any 
change of ownership any more than does the European model. A governing board 
could be set up with supervisory powers consisting of the Arab States, the 
Persian Gulf States, America, Britain, Syria, and possibly Turkey. This would 
become the effective landlord while the existing companies would be the tenants 
of the board. Pipelines would be included in their arrangements. <A percentage 
of the oil revenues could be set aside for development. 

Such a plan could avert a crisis. It would result in the lowering of the com- 
pany’s rates but would give them greater security of tenure. 


SUMMARY OF A PLAN FOR THE MippLe East, AN ARTICLE APPEARING IN THE 
OBSERVER, DECEMBER 16, 1956 


It would be willful blindness to assume that the demise of imperialism will 
automatically insure the emergence of a new international order. Sovereignty 
by itself cannot furnish a foundation for an international order insuring peace 
and stability. The solution would lie in a regional security and economic develop- 
ment plan that would be acceptable to the countries of the area. Such a plan 
would have to be under the sponsorship of a disinterested international in- 
stitution—the United Nations. 
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The two great needs of the Middle Kast are (1) internal and external security, 
and (2) economic development. The major internal security need is the solution 
of the Arab-Israel conflict. Such internal and external security might be achieved 
by a United Nations guaranty of the present Arab-Israel armistice lines and 
eventually of agreed frontiers. Such a guaranty would also avoid intervention 
by the great powers. Such a guaranty should be accompanied by the stationing 
of a Uni: * “ations police force in the area of the Suez Canal to serve as a trip 
wire which could not be touched without sounding an alarm committing the 
United Nations to action and bringing greater forces into operation. 

Such an international force would also remove the international security prob- 
lems of the Suez Canal itself. Concurrent with this, United Nations control of 
the technical and economic aspects of the canal’s operation should be instituted. 
This technique would both safeguard Egypt’s interests and protect the interests 
of the user nations. 

In order to make such a plan more acceptable to Egypt and at the same time to 
meet the other great need of the area—economic development—both the military 
force and operating authority of the canal should be directly linked with a 
regional development board to be composed primarily of the representatives of 
the regional states and of those participating in the development plan. 

In furtherance of this project, suggestions have been made that the United 
Nations purchase either the entire Sinai Peninsula or a corridor from Gaza to 
the Gulf of Aqaba along both sides of the Egyptian-Israeli border. Also, it would 
be necessary to include the islands at the entrance of the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
interposition of such a strip of international territory between Egypt and Israel 
might go far in establishing peace between the Jews and Arabs. The strip could 
also carry both a highway and pipelines. It would afford a valuable demonstra- 
tion area for United Nations technical and economic development programs. 
The area could also absorb numerous refugees from Palestine. 

The above plan would not, however, resolve the friction between oil importers 
and oil exporters. It alone would not reassure the peoples of the area that they 
were receiving adequate compensation for their valuable exports. In order to 
meet this problem, it is suggested that all Middle East pipelines be taken over 
by the United Nations as international utilities, and that a portion of the reve- 
nues of the pipelines and of the canal be paid over to a Middle East Develop- 
ment Agency to be set up under a technical assistance board of the United 
Nations. A similar levy would be made on all oil shipped from Middle Eastern 
ports. These funds would then be used for regional development of the Middle 
East. Among the suggested uses would be the development of the Nile, the 
Jordan, and other Middle Bastern rivers. 

It is obvious that additional funds would be needed, and that these funds would 
have to come from some of the major member states of the United Nations. 

In like manner, funds for the support of the United Nations police force would 
have to come from the major members of the United Nations. 


SUMMARY OF AN ARTICLE BY Joun S. BApEAv EntitLEp “WHat Surz MRANS To 
Eaypt,”” APPEARING IN THE FOREIGN PoLticy BULLETIN, NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


In view of the fact that Egypt would probably have nationalized the Suez 
Canal before the expiration of the canal concession, the Aswan Dam incident 
was the occasion rather than the cause of Egyptian seizure of the canal. Any 
solution of the canal problem must recognize both western interest and Egyptian 
interest since the Suez Canal vitally affects Egypt in two respects: (1) it is a 
major economic resource from which Egypt has received only minor return, 
and (2) a political threat to Egypt’s sovereignty arises from the claim that the 
canal is international. 

BHeypt furnished 50 percent of the capital used in the original construction: 
in return, Egypt was to receive 15 percent of the net profits. Agreements by 
Egypt, however, eliminated this requirement. In 1936 revenue payments were 
begun to Egypt and by 1939 this amounted to 7 percent of the canal’s net profit. 
Recently the Egyptian Government suggested that the company replace some 
of its investments in Europe by investments in Egyptian enterprises. This pro- 
posal was finally met in part. The Egyptians also requested an expansion of 
the canal facilities, but the company denied this request in view of its short 
tenure, namely, 12 years. 

The contention that the canal has been internationalized is not technically 
correct in that the 1888 Constantinople Convention did not internationalize the 
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eanal but merely neutralized it. Britain formerly opposed international control 
but now claims it. 

Whatever the West does to safeguard its own interest in the canal it must be 
equally concerned with the threat of foreign political intrusion that the canal 
has always posed for Egypt. 


4 


SuMMARY OF UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY DocuUMENT A/3491, JANUARY 
10, 1957, CoNTAINING A Report By Lt. Cot. K. R. NELSON (UNITED STATES 
MEMBER OF THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF OF THE UNITED NATIONS E-MERGENCY 
FORCE) 


1. The Israeli authorities have established a program to stabilize life in the 
Gaza strip. The population has recognized this and has remained calm. Re- 
moval of effective authority from the area would cause eruption. 

2. The Israeli authorities, after initial difficulties, offered complete freedom 
of travel to United Nations observers. 

3. There have been no mass deportations from Gaza. 

4. Rumors are prevalent. 

5. There were few troops in the area. 

6. Some measures taken by Israeli authorities would seem to indicate an 
intention to make the existing situation permanent. 


SUMMARY OF AN ARTICLE APPEARING IN THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, JANU- 
ARY 17, 1957, py WILLIAM J. JoRDEN, ENTITLED “Mipeast’s ENvoys Ser UNITED 
States Atp ERROR” 


Many diplomatic representatives in Moscow are convinced that the Eisenhower 
plan errs in stressing military aid. The foreign representatives feel that the 
economic portion of the plan was wise, but that the advantages were over- 
shadowed by the military program, and particularly by the threat to use 
American Armed Forces. 

These diplomats who represent countries that are non-Communist or anti- 
Communist are in many cases pro-American. As they see the situation, the stress 
on the military phase of aid to the Middle East has three basic wealsnesses: 
(1) it stresses overt Soviet aggression which these diplomats do not believe to be 
the major threat; (2) it unnecessarily frightens many Arabs and reinforces the 
rabble-rousers; (3) it gives useful propaganda material to Moscow. 


SUMMARY OF UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY DOCUMENT A/3492, JANUARY 
10, 1957 (SeconD REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL ON THE CLEARING OF THE 
SuEZ CANAL) 


1. On November 8, the Secretary General made approaches to Dutch and 
Danish salvage firms which indicated their agreement to assist as required. 

2. On November 15 through November 17 he visited Cairo and raised the ques: 
tion of canal clearance. Egypt requested the assistance of the United Nations. 
The Secretary General stated that the United Nations would assist 

8. Following the adoption of the November 24 resolution, salvage firms were 
requested to dispatch salvage ships to the scene. 

t+. Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, of the United States, was named to assist 
in the operation. It was determined that the assistance of the Anglo-French 
units in Port Said might be needed to assist in the operations. 

5. On December 22, the United Nations took over the responsibility for the 
clearing of the canal. It was agreed that Anglo-French units would be nhased 
out. 

6. United Nations salvage operations started at the southern end of the eanal 
on December 28, and at the northern end of the canal on December 21, 1956. 
The clearance plans met with approval of the Egyptian authorities. 

7. An exchange of letters has taken place between the Secretary General and 
the Government of Egypt concerning the clearance plans. 

8. Cost estimates are not yet available. 

9. Member governments have been requested to advance funds to United Na- 
tions for clearance of the canal. 

10. Some governments have promised assistance and substantial amounts have 
already been made available. 
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Mrs. Watser. I would also like to add what Mr. Nutting, who re- 
signed from the British Cabinet over the Suez policy, has written 
in the New York Herald Tribune of yesterday on a Schuman plan 
for the Middle East. It is from these and other remarkable docu- 
ments which I can also give to you from the United Nations, from 
the reports of the Secretary General, the latest ones on first the 

clearing of the canal and the other one on the United Nations emer- 
gency force. 

Mr. Fuuron. I ask the same on those items. 

Chairman Gorpon. Those will be given to the staff for condensation 
and inclusion in the record. (See pp. 423-426.) 

Mrs. Waser. May I add these 3 or 4 things which I believe would 
indic: ate certain fundamental changes in the United Nations policy 
which I want very much to bring out. 

(1) A new bold United States policy is called for. This one we 
now have is not new. 

The reason for that is that the Middle East presents in the most 
extreme form—it is a little pilot project, as it were—most of the 
tensions and the frictions that characterize our time. It isin a ferment 
of rapid social, economic, political change. No part of the world so 
urgently needs intelligent, disinterested help from the more developed 
industrial nations to solve its problems than the Middle East. There- 
fore, the West, particularly the United States, must offer what the 
uncommitted world seeks, independence and interdependence. Inde- 
pendence can be fostered by an understanding of the aspirations of 
the people desiring freedom from foreign domination. hh nterdepend- 
ence may be { furthered by international cooperation through the U. N. 
programs of technical assistance and economic development. 

Often in the past, the United States statesmen—I have heard them 
at the United Nations when they have had to take a colonial question 
up in the United Nations, and they were not in agreement really with 
Br itain or France or one of the colonial powers—I have heard them 
deplore the complex problem of colonial associations with which 
United States connections with Britain and France have involved 
this country. These included political domination, military occupa- 
tion, and economic exploitation. Today colonialism has broken away, 
as recent events prove, and the United States is free to make its own 
bold, new program based on political cooperation, instead of domina- 
tion, on collective security under the United Nations Charter, instead 
of military occupation, and on economic partnership through the 
United Nations, instead of exploitation. What is desperately needed 
is leadership with creative diplomacy expressed in a comprehensive 
program for political stability and economic development. 

(2) The instrument for carrying out a bold, new program is the 
United Nations. 

The only s am sorship for a regional security and deve eeoENnens ple in 
that would | e accept ible to Middle Eastern countries is that of a 
truly disinterested international body—ihe United Saiban of 80 
nations which make up most of the work lcommunity. The machinery 
exists and can be expanded to meet the requirements of a larger plan. 
For some time a small permanent staff of the United Nations has been 
sponsoring economic programs, relief, etc. May I add right here 
that when the question of how far $200 million or $400 million or 
$1 million, or any other amount you want to mention will go, I will 
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say that it goes much further in handling economic aid through the 
T Inited Nations. And my reason for this is that the United Nations 
plan is one which examimes the situations in the country, asks the 
government to draw up a program, gives only that part of the aid 
that is matched twice over by the country itself. It is no giveaway 
program, 

And therefore for many years I have advocated channeling all 
United States funds through the United Nations. Not only because 
the money goes further but because the charges of political strings 
being attached, or that we want to exploit something or that we are 
using it as a cold war weapon will not be used if it goes through the 
community of nations, of the 80 nations. 

Therefore these programs which must be undertaken would include, 
it seems to me, an example of this—of security as I mentioned— 
regional security and regional economic development. Take security 
and what the United Nations has tried to do about that, without 
raising an army. You will recall it had a truce observation organiza- 
tion under General Burns whose duty was to watch and patrol the 
armistice demarcation lines. And Mr. Vorys, I could have answered 
your question and documented it when you asked what the United 
Nations documents say about the raids across those borders for there 
are two resolutions now in the General Assembly that have contem- 
plated Israeli’s retaliation across those borders. Therefore, this truce 
observation organization patrolled the armistice demarcation line to 
see that there was compliance with the 1948 armistice agreements. 
That is all there was to keep peace in that area 

At the time of the French-British-Israeli attack, this was expanded 
into one of the most imaginative remarkable things, the United Na- 
tions emergency force which we call UNEF. It is composed of 
contingents from small countries with no particular stake in the 
Middle East. They have been very carefully screened. And the 
duties and functions of UNEF were clearly specified in General 
Assembly resolutions. These were to see that cease-fire was carried 
out and supervise withdrawal of French-British troops from Suez. 
When this was accomplished, to move into the Sinai Peninsula to 
take over, after withdrawal of Israeli troops, which has been very, 

very slow, as you know, and is not comple ted yet, but the promise is 
that it will be by January 22. UNEF’s functions were those abso- 

lutely of police, not an army in the sense of an army. They are to 
wetierti ike no military operations, nor act as an occupation army, nor 
be used to influence the balance of power in the Middle East. But 
here is this army containing a Yugoslav contingent moving into the 
Sinai Peninsula as Israeli departs accompanied by = E gyptian 
police, and here they will stay because quite rightly Israeli is very 
concerned as to whether Egyptian troops will again move into that 
area. But that, too, is in the future. 

I wanted to mention particularly these various things. And then 

T think next in fy ar mee is the fi ict that the clearing of the Suez 

Canal is a United Nations enterprise, and according to an agreement 
made between the United Nations and the Egyptian Government 
made public on January 11, the time schedule has been set. By = — 
a 25-foot channel will be cleared. The remainder will be finished 1 
May. According to the report of Lt. Gen. Raymond Wheeler, as you 
know, United States engineer in the Panama Canal, who was ap 
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pointed by the Secretary General to oversee salvage operat ions, is 
there. And my friends, the exciting thing is that a fleet of 32 salvage 
vessels with crews of 7 countries—here they are: Belgium, seat: k, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Sweden, and Yugoslavia—are going ahead 
with the work, now that Egypt has made concessions on her demands 
that no clearing should take place until all Israeli forces will be 
withdrawn. 

The Secretary General has accomplished getting that concession, 
And I might add, and I want to add for the record, that the work 
has been greatly facilitated by a recent United States $5 million loan. 
The Secretary General said he could not have gone ahead with the 
first $10 million unless he had gotten this loan which was presented 
to him about 2 weeks ago by Mr. Lodge. 

Now the Suez matter, as you see, will be settled more easily than 
the Palestine one. The Secretary General has already worked ont a 
method of implementing those six principles agreed on by both sides 
which form the basis for negotiations on the canal. While observing 
Egyptian sovereignty by allowing Egypt to operate the can: al, accord- 
ing to the Secretary General’s plan, the international mac ‘hinery will 
be set up to prevent any arbitrary abuse of power on Egypt’s part. 
The users’ rights will be considered and any dispute that arises will 
be referred to the World Court for arbitration. 

I come then to my third point. Iam near the end. 

(3) Efforts must be directed toward the needs of the people of the 
Middle East, as well as those of other countries dependent on the 
Middle East. 

While oil may be of predominant interest—excuse me, sir. May 
I go back, before I take up No. 3, to say that this second problem of a 
peaceful settlement of the Pa lestine question, I think, depends, for 
instance, first upon the complete withdrawal of Israeli forces. She 
has said she will withdraw from everything but the Gaza strip and 
that very strategic ground at the Straits of Tiran, you know, which 
Egypt formerly used to block shipping bound for Israeli ports 

Now Israel says she wants a U. N. solution before she withdraws 
from the Gaza strip. This is wise because any just solution will have 
to make a compromise and bring about agreement on the part of Egypt 
to allow Israeli shipping to go through the Suez Canal, if Israeli gives 
up the territory that she now holds on the Sinai Peninsula. This, too, 
is the kind of thing the United Nations can negotiate through the 
remarkable diplomatic skill of the Secretary General and the people 
he appoints to assist him in this task. 

Any long-term solution of the Israeli-Arab conflict, in my mind, 
will have to take up the question of the refugee problem and be first 
solved on the economic level for the two sides can enter into some 
mutually beneficial project like that of the Jordan waters, because if 
the Arabs and Jews are willing to first cooperate on something that 
will benefit their economic life, political settlements might be more 
possible of attainment. 

I then come to the very interesting suggestion that while oil may be 
of predominant interest to the people of other areas and to those in 
Arab countries who have enriched themselves, like King Saud, often at 
the expense of their own people, in general the people of the Middle 
Kast put more emphi isis on water as a means of increasing economic 
development. That is why I had a certain sympathy with the former 
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testimony when it mentioned the terrible blow to Egypt of the with- 
drawal of the offer to help finance the Aswan Dam, which would have 
increased by two thirds the arable land of Egypt. Water is terribly 
important. 

No underdeveloped region has so valuable an export as Middle East 
oil. Yet human ingenuity that enables it to drive so many million 
engines has so far done relatively nothing to harness the proceeds to 
dev elop the region from which the oil comes. It has been suggested— 
and it was Anthony Nutting who did it—that a kind of Schuman 
plan for the Middle East oil on the lines of the European Coal and 
Steel Community might offer a solution. This would not necessarily 
require any change in ownership. There can be an international 
governing board with supervisory powers (as has been suggested for 
the Suez Canal) set up and consisting of the oil-producing and oil- 
receiving nations on a profit-sharing basis, with a small percent but a 
definite percent allocated entirely to the carrying on of a Middle East 
development authority, which will undertake great projects such as I 
have suggested: An internation concern under the United Nations 
for extensive development of the waters of the Nile, the Jordan, the 
building of dams. The Aswan Dam, it is estimated, would have given 
Egypt two-thirds more arable lands. The costs would be high but 
they could be met if all nations channeled their economic aid funds 
through the United Nations; if a certain percent of oil revenues is put 
back into the building of new pipelines and transportation improve- 
ments. It would be of interest to all industrially developed countries 
to help in the fins incing on a ge ne rous scale, such projects as would 
bring peace and prosperity to the Middle East instead of spending 
their money on defending the area militarily from a possible enemy, 
internal or external. 

(4) United States leadership is needed now. 

The time to start formulating a new, bold, and effective United 
States policy for the Middle East is immediately. While the Eisen- 
hower doctrine includes a small amount ($200 million a year for 2 
years), it is but “a drop in the bucket,’ while the United Nations 
efforts are progressing toward the creation of an atmosphere in which 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement of the two key issues—Suez and 
Palestine. For this task the United States must mobilize an able 
team of statesmen, engineers, economists, and lawyers with the same 
vigor that would be used to mobilize them in a national war emer- 
gency, for the proposed Eisenhower doctrine would seem to make this 
a national emergency. If we are to organize for an emergency, this 
is the right kind of a war, a war against disease, poverty, “and | igno- 
rance in the great areas of the world. It seems to me only thus can 

he United States disch: arge its obligations under the United Nations 
ont regain and hold the prestige it deserves to have. 

Other questions must be considered such as progress on disarma- 
ment, generous support of a special United Nations’ fund for economic 
development. There you have your loans, low-interest loans and out- 
right grants. A reexamination of United States immigration laws 
to help solve the refugee problems that are vital to the United States 
leadership. 

This, gentlemen, is a challenge to a country with great traditions 
of freedom, democracy, and prosperity, all of which must now be 
shared with others with whom we live in the community of nations. 
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That the United States can meet this challenge is assured. That it 
will meet it depends upon all of us who call ourselves loyal Americans. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Thank you very much, Mrs. Walser, for your 
interesting presentation. 

Mrs. WaAtser. Mr, Chairman, you have been very fair in giving us 
this much time when you have had such a long session. But it was 
only that I would have loved to have had as much discussion, if you 
so desired it, of some of the things I have suggested, as the discussion 
after the previous speaker ; but I I under stand the time is limited, and 
I do thank you most gratefully for giving me this opportunity. 

This is based not only on a deep concern, sir. It is based also, I 
think one can say, on experience, for I have lived for years in the 
underdeveloped regions of the world of Asia, and I have recently 
made a trip to see United Nations projects under the specialized 
agencies, and to do work with our different members of the Women’s 
International League in India and various other parts of the world. 
We are proud to have Mrs. Pandit, Mr. Nehru’s sister, as honorary 
chairman of the India section of our league. We have a strong sec- 
tion in Japan, and the head of that is now the head of the greatest 
women’s university in Japan. 

I saw what was being done through the United Nations with prac- 
tically no money, by United States standards. 

I would say that I believe these suggestions that I have here might 
be read into the record, or a summary of them put into the record. 
These contain a forward look of one of the traditions of a country 
who has pioneered in the past and has the challenge today for pioneer- 
ing. Perhaps that is simply because my organization has always been 
known as a pioneering organization. So a pioneer is talking to 
pioneers. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you, Mrs. Walser. 

Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mrs. Walser, the hour is late, and I merely want to 
suggest that much of the challenging program you suggest is being 
taken up under existing law, some of it by other committees in the 
Congress, and some of it will be taken up later in the year by this 
committee. I am happy to note that you feel as I do and as the 
administration does, that the Suez problem and the Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem should be settled in the United Nations, and that we should not 
proceed to try to settle it under this legislation. 

Mrs. Watsrr. But, sir, if I may interrupt, note that I say while 
leaving it to the United Nations is correct, at the same time this legis- 
lation is affecting the progress that the United Nations is trying to 
make on these issues, and I give the reasons why I thought it was. 

Mr. Vorys. We will surely give due consideration to the critical 
attitude you have toward this legislation. 

Mrs. Warsrr. I hope it is constructive. 

Mr. Vorys. I just want to ask one question. I do not want to detain 
the committee now, but I wish you would furnish for the record infor- 
mation as to the or rganization of the International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the number of countries th: it are members, the member- 
ship in this and other countries, the personnel of the international 
board, if there is such, and the membership and personnel of the 
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governing board which determines the policies of the United States 
section. 

Mrs. Watser. We will supply that for the record. 

(Part of this information was submitted and is in the committee 
files. ) 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Walser, due to the lateness of the hour, I will 
ask you no questions, but I do w ant to express my appreciation for the 
fine concept you have brought to the committee. 

Mrs. Watser. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futon. I want to compliment you on an excellent statement. 
Your points of view are refreshingly new, and I believe they are 
without bias. 

Mrs. Watser. That sounds very good to me. I think that perhaps 
will go back, if I may say so, to a certain training which came from 
living in another part of the world. Secondly, to belonging to an 
organization that tries to keep unbiased and unprejudiced. Third, to 
working in the United Nations, which perhaps has a larger canvas 
upon which it projects its thoughts than any other organization in the 
world. 

. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Furron. I do like your method of using the United Nations 
where you can. 

Mrs. Waser. If we do not, we are sunk. 

Mr. Futon. I would suggest that, instead of referring to nations 
so much, you should refer to peoples. 

Mrs. W ALSER. The only reason I did that is because the United 
Nations is a gneup of sovereign nations represent ing pe -oples, I agree 
with you that that is an excellent and constructive criticism, and I 

wish you would write it in and correct it in the record for me. 

Mr. Fuiron. I have been doing it occasionally, here on my copy. 

Mrs. Watser. I would like very much if you would rewrite certain 
parts of it, but not all of it. 

Mr. Fuuron. On page 5 of your statement I read the following: 

Since the Bandung Conference one thing has been crystal clear concerning 
the new nationalisms. 

The next sentence should be: “The peoples of these countries will 
no longer willingly accept dominat ion of any outside foreign power.” 

Mrs. Watser. I meant to say they ar 

Mr. Furron. You didn’t say “willing.’ 

Mrs. Watser. They are no longer willing to accept. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would add also: “But these peoples are more alert 
to the old receding and weak types of colonialism, whose injustices 
they have felt, than to the new, strong, and ruthless colonialism end 
imperialistic domination of Communist imperialism with which they 
have had no experience but simply tempting offers and blandish- 
ments.” 

Mrs. Watser. Now, Mr. Fulton, you will have to keep that for your 
copy. It can’t go in the record on my copy for the simple reason ‘that 
I think there is a definition in the use of imperialism to the countries 
of Asia. You will remember the Sebati duri ing the Bandung Con- 
ference where they were perfectly conscious of the ball elements of 
communism that operated the wrong way, but they were unwilling to 
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equate it with the word “imperialism,” because for years imperialism 
had meant one thing to them. 

Mr. Furron. You see again you were talking of the representatives 
of nations per I am speaking of innocent and uneducated peoples. 
There i is quite a difference bety ween what you say about the Bandung 
Conference and what I am saying in this particular connection. 

Mrs. Watser. That is right and one other thing, Mr. Fulton, I 
wonder if you would agree with it and that is that the »y have — ri- 
enced imperialism and therefore they see the signs of that, or they 
think they do, in certain domination. But they have never ‘Gisele 
enced communism and from my point of view watching Asia, I think 
they are not going to. I think that the average country in Asia is 
dealing with the question of communism very skillfully. And for the 
simple reason that when there is any overt act of sabotage—the Gov- 
ernment of India, for instance—the Communists are thrown into 
— But they are given free speech and they are able to talk. 
They have a very sn all minority and they really don’t get very far. 

I ‘think you could probably say that with the exception—and I 
think they are very worried over Indonesia at the moment—with the 
exception of perhaps a few countries, there is very much less danger 
of infiltration than Western countries are inclined to think there is. 

Mr. Furron. On your point for regional development, on an eco- 
nomic basis for the eastern Mediterranean area, I would like to refer 
you good ladies to the bills which in previous Congresses have been 
put in by Mrs. Bolton and myself among others, for that regional 
development. 

Mrs. Watser. Through the United Nations? 

Mr. Fuuron. This was on Marshall plan principles where we called 
them together to form their own type of development plans which 
would then be screened by our State Department and agencies to see 
that they were efficient for the proper use of the United States tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mrs. Waser. May I suggest you bring those in again and begin to 
promote them. This is just the time to do it. 

Mr. Furron. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Judd— 

Mr. Jupp. I, too, want to thank Mrs. Walser for her very compre- 
hensive and stimulating statement. I hesitate to make one or two 
minor criticisms because it may seem to be carping or detracting from 
the main soundness of it. 

I think it is too bad that you seem to accept the general idea that 
the Communists are spreading throughout the world, namely, that 
this is merely a power struggle between two great blocs led by two 
giant superpowers, both on an even par. 

Of course that is not the case. It sounds like the argument, “Now 
if these two big wolves would just quit snarling at each other, every- 
thing would quiet down.” But that is not an accurate description 
of the situation. It is not two wolves. It is a wolf dedicated to the 
destruction of the flock and a shepherd dog trying to save the flock, 
at the request of the flock. To change the definitions, makes the 
picture entirely different. The Communists always say “It is a 
a struggle between two power blocs,” and a lot of people in Americ: 
believe that. But it isn’t so, and I don’t believe we ought to repeat it. 
We have never moved in until we were compelled to by the necessities 
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of a situation. I think the shepherd dog would be faithless if he 
didn’t move to the defense of the flock, at the request of the flock 
threatened by the wolf. 

I regret that you seem to equate them when you say both sides are 
there to exploit and each is merely trying to get ascendency over 
the other. 

Mrs. Watser. I would like to answer that, Dr. Judd. 

I think if you will read that sentence, you will say the cause is not 
merely C ommunist domination but it is these other things, combined. 

I was speaking to the resolution that seems to pick out the one 
thing which is the danger of international communism. I have 
said there isa real danger. TI want to refer just a moment to the wolf 
and the shepherd and his flock. From my standpoint, the shepherd’s 
chief objective in defending his flock from the wolves is a matter of 
enclosing them within safety and if you notice I have spoken “in a 
safe place” and I have spoken of security as one of the necessary 
things in the Middle East. 

Secondly I think that a shenherd’s duty is to feed his flock. 

Mr. Jupp. Isaidashepherd dog. I said a wolf and a shepherd dog. 
The shepherd dog has to attack the wolf when the wolf attacks the 
flock. 

Mrs. Watser. I have seen a shepherd dog but I haven't seen him 
meet a wolf. 

The chief thing the dog does is drive his sheep. He is behind 
them and he gets them toa place of safety. 

Mr. Jupp. Where is the place of sa fety ¢ 

Mrs. Watser. My position on security is much more of the shenherd 
dog’s function. I feel about the sheph« rd dog as I do of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, that wa is more aia in seeine the 
danger removed that he is in attacking the danger by millitary force. 
That is the point. 

Mr. Junn. The sentence IT reeretted is one where vou are talking 
about t he Eisenhower doctrine being directed toward gaining ascend- 
ency in the power struggle. 

Mrs. Watser. Well, winning people. 

Mr. .Irpn. But it sounds as if it is just a strueele of two ereedy 
imperialistic powers each trving to get control over the other. I don’t 
think that isan accurate description. 

Mrs. Waser. May I tell vou what I meant? 

Mr. Tounn. T think T understood what vou meant. but T believe it 
was unfortunate that you used those phrases. 

Mrs. Warser. It is a strueole, since the threat of nuclear warfare 
has now come to another level. Tt is an economic level. It is a 
struggle, IT would like to think, where most people can heln them 
selves It isn’t inst helnine neonle To he on your < ide hut it ic helning 
people to help themselves for the reason that von want to have them 
have a higher standard of living because it is also to vour interests 
and to their interests. 

I think another thine is right. thet it is winnine the minds of men. 
Tt is. let me say. servine their bodilv needs with the thinos we al] 
have to have but it is doing a little more than that. It is reac] hing 
out to neople to try to show—which T happen to think and von may 
not agree with me—that India is trvine to do in relation to China. 
It is trying to show that India by democratic methods can make as 
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prosperous and decent and even better country than the Communist 
regime in China can through those methods. I think we are seeing 
a very wonderful demonstration, here, of the two. By that I do not 
mean in China there are not improvements, because India and other 
countries and people who have traveled there say there are im- 
provements. But India is also trying to win the minds and allow 
the minds of people to be free, as well as have their bodies fed and 
this seems to me part of the democracy and part of the responsibility 
I would like to see the United States take. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course the Germans were much better off materially 
under Hitler than they had been previously. I doubt the value and 
the wisdom of that kind of improvement. 

Mrs. Watser. Please remember I said not only bodily needs but 
freedom of the mind. 

Mr. Jupp. In another place, you say— 

Only in the case of the Truman Doctrine of 1947 has the United States left 
itself open to the charge of bypassing the United Nations. 

The United Nations under its own charter couldn’t act. It was an 
internal struggle in Greece. It would have been a violation of its 
own charter to intervene. 

I think it is unfortunate that you say the Truman Doctrine by- 
passed the United Nations for that is not the case. He had to act or 
nothing could be done. The United Nations could not act there be- 
cause it was strictly an internal struggle and the United Nations is 
forbidden by its charter to interfere in the internal affairs of a country. 

Mrs. Watser. It would open itself to bypassing the charter. 

My source for this was Thomas J. Hamilton, who is the reporter to 
the United Nations from the New York Times. 

Mr. Jupp. That was gone into by this committee in 1947 in great 
detail. I wish you might have read these hearings. 

Mrs. Watser. The reason the United States has never been charged 
with bypassing the United Nations in its actions is because they put 
them within the framework of article 51 of the charter. 

The Truman Doctrine and, it seems to me, the Eisenhower Doctrine 
follow more or less the same pattern. One was for the Middle East, 
the other was for Greece and Turkey. It could have been put under 
the umbrella of the United Nations if the United States had joined 
the Baghdad Pact. 

Mr. Furron. Why should the United States join with the colonial 
powers in the area ? 

Mrs. Watser. I say I wouldn’t like to have seen it done. 

Mr. Jupp. But the fact is that the people who say the Eisenhower 
Doctrine is essentially the same as the Truman Doctrine are inaccu- 
rate, because the Truman Doctrine applied to an internal struggle 
in a country where the U. N. couldn’t act; and here we are making 
official, what we have already done a few times, going to the assist- 
ance of countries that are threatened not only from within but by 
external aggression. 

I think it is too bad that you seemed to give the impression that 
we bypassed the U. N. at that time, when I don’t think we did. 

Mrs. Waser. Then it isa misunderstanding. 

I understood the Truman Doctrine was to help Greece and Turkey 
resist the peril of communistic activity. 
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Mr. Jupp. Internal aggression. The place it moved was Greece 
where there was an internal war. The U. N. couldn’t have done that, 
The U. N. could have gone to the assistance of countries who felt 
themselves threatened by external aggression but it couldn’t involve 
itself in a civil war, so to speak. 

Mrs. Watser. But we still would be under the charge of bypassing 
the charter of the United Nations even if as you say the United Nations 
couldn’t do it. Neither should we have done it as members of the 
United Nations because, if you will remembe or, artic le 2, chapter 1, says 
that no nation can interfere with the internal affairs of pine nation, 

(f you eall this an internal conflict within Greec we) and Turkey 4 then 
you have the United States break one of the articles of the charter by 
intervening in the political or internal affairs of another country. 

So, in either case you are caught. 

Mr. Jupp. One would be bypassing and the other would be breaking 
the charter. You might have made the charge of breaking the chi: arter 
stick bet tter than the charge of bypassing the U. N. 

Now the third point that I might mention—I think you said that not 
many of these Arab countries would be likely to accept the offer of aid 
because of political strings attached to bilateral aid. 

What are the political strings to which you refer? 

‘Mrs. Waser. The fact that they would have to line up—I think 
you heard—what was his name who preceded me? 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Bader. 

Mrs. Watser. I think you heard him say they would be rather re- 
sistant to economic aid. He may have given other reasons for it. What 
I am trying to say is that I believe that the Arab nations would be 
rather hesitant in ac cepting aid from the United States for the pur- 
poses which the resolution is giving the aid. 

Mr. Jupp. That might be but I regret the use of this common Com- 
munist shibboleth “politic al strings attached.” I would like to have 
you name the political strings we allegedly attach to countries to whom 
we give aid. 

Mrs. Watser. Twice you have referred to things I have said as 
Communist shibboleths. 

Mr. Jupp. Your speech is too good to be injured by slogans. 

Mrs. Waser. Then you would have to say that the Foreign Policy 
Matenie tion bulletin, a good many of our commentators who write in 
the newspapers, a great many very—what do I want to say—dignified 
and respected articles in magazines—use this phrase very often. 

Mr. Jupp. And I greatly deplore it because they are wrong. 

Mrs. Watser. “Bilateral aid with political strings attached.” 

Mr. Jupp. We should be accurate even if they are not precise. 

Mrs. Watser. They say things that C ommunists have said. That 
does not mean that we say them with the same motive for the same 
reasons. 

Mr. Jupp. I did not suggest that. 

Mrs. Watser. But we may think it is the correct way to say them, 
if you see what I mean. 

Mr. Jupp. When they set out to discredit this whole program of 
helping countries stay free, one of the things they said was, “If you 
take this aid you have to agree to a lot of political strings,” and I 
wondered if you had examined the law to see what the so-called 
political strings are. 
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Mrs. Watser. I did examine mutual security. 

Mr. Jupp. What are those political strings ¢ 

Mrs. Watser. It seems to me under that we were not giving economic 
aid—please correct me, gentlemen, if I am wrong——we were not giving 
economic aid without certain restrictions. 

Mr. Jupp. What are they ¢ 

Mrs. Watser. I understood at one time India did refuse it because 
she could not accept the restrictions, and that was taking sides in the 
cold war. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to have you show me that in the language 
of the act. 

Mrs. Watser. Does not the Mutual Security Act put certain condi- 
tions on acceptance of aid ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mrs. Watserr. I have not asked for any of that aid so I have not seen 
written-out forms of agreement. I have only known that some coun- 
tries who need economic aid very, very much still refused because they 
felt it committed them to take a certain position which in their 
particular area was not a position that we were willing to take in the 
matter of the cold war. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Judd, I am certainly enjoying this discus 
sion, _ we have another witness w: aiting to testify. 

Mr. Jupp. I hope she will look up the strings and see if she believes 
we should have taken American money and used it for these assistance 
purposes without the conditions specified in the act. They are not 
strings on any country’s political views. They are only to make sure 
the money will not be used for gunrunning, that the recipients will 
not transfer the aid we give them to other countries and will not use 
it for ageressive purposes. 

Would anyone want us to give guns to countries without requiring 
an assurance they will not use them to start wars? 

Mrs. Waser. I do not want us to give guns to any countries, period. 

I will conform to what the kind chairman has said. I merely want 
to say it seems to me that there have been certain demands for military 
bases. It has been very difficult for me to find out and for a good many 
people, I think, to find out just what is clearly only economic aid 
and what is military support aid and what is outright military arms 
aid. If you do not mind, a woman loves to have the last word, Mr. 
Judd, and I have enjoyed it. 

Chairman Gorvon. Thank you very much. This has been a very 
interesting discussion. 

Mr. Jupp. I merely want to help you strengthen your very excellent 
statement with so much of which I am in fundamental agreement. 

Mrs. Waser. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Hansen, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF OSKAR J. W. HANSEN, SCULPTOR 


Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the various wit- 
nesses this afternoon and hearing the questions propounded by the 
Congressmen, I came to feel that perhaps the end of my statement was 
the crux of the whole matter. 

Mr. Furon. Could we have your background and experience first ? 
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Mr. Hansen. I am a sculptor by profession, art and in particular 
sculpture began in the Near East and the Orient. I am also an 
Egyptologist. I am versed in the ancient languages; I am versed 
in the history of the region and in the geography. Being widely 
read in various fields, I have formed some personal conc Jusions about 
the situation we find ourselves in in relation to the Near East, and 
have expressed those convictions to some Members of Congress who 
felt the members of the committee might wish to inquire further into 
those views. 

Mr. Furron. Are you speaking for any organization or are you 
connected with any organization dealing in foreign policy? 

Mr. Hansen. Sir, I am not. I was born in Norway. Once upon a 
time I came to the United States. I took an oath to become a citizen 
and to defend this country against all its enemies, both foreign and 
domestic. I believe some of our policies throughout the world are 
not developed only by foreign enemies but by domestic enemies, and 
I believe we should proceed with more caution hereafter and particu- 
larly on this matter in the Near East, as well as to preserve the welfare 
of other Soties. 

[ am speaking particularly to you, Congressman, at this moment, 

Mr. Furron. I am listening, particularly 

- Mr. scam. I am about 70-percent deaf. I am using a transistor 
hearing aid. So that you will know I am not dumb as well as deaf, 
I make known that fact. I do not know your name, sir. 

Mr. Fuuron. You are, then, appearing as an individual citizen. 

Mr. Hansen. As an individual citizen, as a very small member of 
the firm of the United States. 

Chairman Gornon. You may proceed now, Mr. Hansen. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Congress, I am a 
sculptor. Sculptors deal with facts. For more than 40 years, and 
because of my art, I have been compelled to devote continuous study 
to the facts and history, both modern and ancient, concerning the 
peoples in the Near East. The history of art began there. This is 
particularly true of sculpture. A sculptor gave meaning to the activi- 
ties of this, our legis la itive body, when He engraved upon tablets of 
stone, his divine mesage of the Decalogue. All of us came, thereby, 
to understand that men could not, in their own right, either initiate 


oramend laws. The law is: it was inthe beginning. 
This Congress may guide us in the present world crisis by giving 
thoughtful consideration to the path whereon our feet may Wi il In 


SO doi lo, we May all come to discharge, in every pi articul ur al oy com- 
plet ere ee " both the meaning and letter « if ovr Declaration of Inde- 


pendence and the maintenance of our Bill of Rights. 

We sculptors deal only with facts. Out of Fact . we fashion the 
monuments which punctuate the great events of history. Because 
of the fact of the law which has been since the beginning, T could 


carve W ith my two hands the very image of Liberty from solid eranite, 
which now is at Yorktown: there to commemorate, for both time and 
eternity, what our fathers in the first Congress did for us 

I deely appreciate the kindness of this committee in listening to 
word pictures which I draw now n order to throw light unon the 
difficult situation submitted for the decision of the American people, 
through the Congress, by the President of the United States. This con- 
cerns our immediate reaction to current events in the Near East, but 
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certainly may more properly be said to concern the entire role in 
foreign relations, both in peace and war, envisaged for the United 
States i in world affairs, by your consent. 

To shape a course for our attention, let us consider momentarily 
the antecedents. History does not happen. Divine will and human 
response thereto brings it about. The situation which exists in the 
Near East does not exist through any single person’s volition, either 
for good or evil. It isa dilemma that will test our reaction and sincere 
belief in all those things which are mouth professed, but to which our 
actions give, unfortunately, too often a negative answer. 

It is not a negative answer which you and I seek. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States humbly confessed that our mistakes are of 
the head, rather than of the heart, he gave expression to the senti- 
ment which could only have been uttered by a totally dedicated and 
complete American. Whatever may be our reaction to the course he 
proposes to follow, that which has drawn us of foreign birth to swear 
allegiance for the defense of the United States against all its enemies, 
both foreign and domestic, has been the unquestioned certainty that 
humanity’s heart beats as one with the hearts of all Americans. In 
this good intention, indiscriminately applied to friend or foe, we carry 
proudly on our shoulders the consummate dignity of an American. 

IT will ~~ you now a picture of a city, beleagured by its enemies; 
deserted by its friends. A siege had lasted many months, as now in 
Budapest. So the imperial commander investing the city ordered re- 
prisals arainst “anyone caught outside—deserters, raiders, or for- 
agers.” These he ordered crucified 

Mercenaries nailed 500 of them every day to crosses just outside the city. 
Gradually a whole forest of crosses sprang up on the hillsides till the lack of 
wood called a halt to the frightful practice. * * * An unhearable stench hung 
over the bare and desolate countryside. The corpses of those who had died in 
battle, thrown over the ramparts by the beleaguered garrison, were piled be- 
neath the walls by the thousands. Who had the strength to bury them in the 
traditional way? 

Consider now, if you please. gentlemen. that the Judean hills have 
remained thus denuded since A. D. 70 and are only now after almost 
2,000 vears, sprouting the tender leaves of hope into the world of the 
future, nurtured by the God-given love and genius of a people who 
have contributed, also. so much to the greatness of the America which 
you and T love. Consider then, if you please, gentlemen, our duty and 
privilege in helping to shape their future. 

Then, arain, let us go back some 37 years earlier. A level, com- 
pelling voice is speaking to a multitude on the lofty mountains above 
the Sea of Galilee. “Amen. Amen I say to you: He that entereth not 
by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up another way, the same 
isa thief and a robber” (John 10.1). This same calm voice also taucht 
us how to pray, “Our Father who art in Heaven” and to end that 
prayer with the expressive invocation, “Amen.” What did he mean 
by the word “Amen”? Simply this: “Tm the name of God.” “Amen” 
was the word which designated the God who is One to the verv ancient 
Egyptians whose civilization had endured in the name of “Amen” 
for at least three millenniums before His coming. Tt was through the 
Princes’ Wall, located substantially where now runs the Snez Canal. 
that Abraham and his family sought refuge and sustenance in time of 
famine. Through this wall also was carried to sanctuary Our Soviour, 
Himself, when the Roman suzerain would take His innocent life. 
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This, gentlemen, is the ancient land of Egypt, the traditional land 
of refuge; the traditional land of mercy; the traditional seat of learn- 
ing through the Alexandrian Library of the ancient world. Here the 
name of God first came upon men’s lips. Today, unsavory stench rises 
unto the nostrils of God, who still is One, from his innocent poor who 
died in the tenements of Suez. Does not this land, also, request from 
our minds and souls, a true inquest into the reasons for its present dis- 
abilities and more than a fervent hope, born of our enlightened self- 
interest, for the day of its resurrection / 

These are two instances drawn from among the protagonists within 
the ancient world of the Fertile Crescent. Because the others fall into 
a similar pattern, although they are equally important, it is not neces- 
sary to particularize them here. You, gentlemen, will also search for 
a response to their problems. 

Five years ago, I wrote an article bearing upon one of the features 
of Egypt which was considered one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. For this article, | wrote a foreword which was much 
favored by Egyptians, because it stated both the reason for their past 
glory and prosperity and the avenue for their escape into the better 
world of the future. May I then quote myself, gentlemen, and to some 
purpose, because the President of the United States gave particular 
emphasis, with reference to the use of water, in his state of the Union 
message, to what L said 5 years ago, as follows: 

The Nile is not only a river; it is a way of life to all peoples who inhabit the 
heartland of Africa’s ancient continent. It is the vascular system that feeds 
both their bodies and their intellects 

Thus He who first lay the course of its waters from Li ands to the 
sea, created also an absolute necessity for spiritual and politics al unity among 
the peoples who dwell along its watershed. To deny this unity to any of them 
brings to one and all the sanctions imposed by the natural law. 

Since this is true of us in our country, it is also doubly true in Egypt. 
It is the hard core of their aspirations an a their future. 

Egypt is African. E xcept for brief sorties of imperial conquest, 
her destiny has resided on: the African side of Suez, or the Princes’ 
Wall. Her commerce has been with the interior and coastal regions 
of Africa, but also with the peaceful pursuits of trade on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Let it be said as a credit line for Colonel Nasser, that 
he first sought Egypt’s destiny, south, along the Nile River. He 
knows, as we should know, that the upper delta of the Nile in the 
Sudan is capable of vast engineering improvement for the benefit 
of agriculture on a grand scale; that if he could have effected a modus 
vivendi, a sort of Benelux agreement with the Sudanese, the future 
of his country would have been assured without the higher Aswan 
Dam, particularly since the first dam was, in that it drowned the island 
and temple of Philae, mostly a mistake. 

Let me digress at this point to state that for once our country 
acted correctly in denying Colonel Nasser money for building a 
higher dam. We would have looked awkward, to say the least, if 
in our own country we would not build a dam and reservoir for people 
now living, because to do so would have covered with water some 
fossilized bones of the dinosaurs; but would instead have undertaken 
with our money to drown into oblivion no less than 13 of the most 
magnificent altars ever built by man and whereon the name of the 
Creator, “Amen,” was first considered in the days of civilization’s 
youth. We need only look at Washington’s Monument to know that 
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the future needs Egypt’s past; while at the same time, we need to 
assure her future. 

I submit for your consideration and that the President of the United 
States the following suggestions that: 

A Nile River compact be established, patterned somewhat as 
circumstances may warrant, on our own Colorado River compact. 
This would nec essarily have to include Abyssinia, Sudan, and the 
British controlled sources of the White Nile; all to be embodied into 
an agricultural power and industrial complex. It is necessary that 
the sources of the Nile be within the control of this compact, because 
the water table of the sources is very tenderly divided and could, with 
little effort, be diverted solely to ‘the Congo; thus writing finis to 
10,000 years of history and civ ilization on the Nile. 

While in no sense having either the knowledge or the capacity to 
speak for Colonel Nasser, I, nevertheless, suggest that his excess en- 
ergy in the Suez area would preferably be : applied by him to a natural 
development of the resources surrounding the Nile. 

9. I suggest that financial organization and development funds be 
provided by a specially organized division of the World Bank and 
that for this purpose the United States, on a business, and not on a 
political, basis provide an appropriate share of additional capital. 
The above suggestion applies to all the problems of the Near East, 
wherever located. This special division of the World Bank should 
offer expert technical and financial advice so that the resources of the 
Near East, as a whole, may be organized on a sort of Benelux basis. 

The problems on the Jordan, the Tigris, and Euphrates Rivers, 
as ‘well as those of the states of Araby, fall into a similar category of 
need for rejuventation, overhaul, and additions to their irrigation 
works and agricultural resources. Such compacts, coupled with the 
oil production which is theirs, would, commencing at once, secure a 
stable and happy condition for their people. Our four-point program 
has, already, made a noble and valiant start in this direction. 

4. It is futile to consider improvement in the Near East without 
noting the relation of the Republic of France to her own citizens in 
Africa and to those of her neighbors. France has, with vision and 
with competence, carried forward what we are wont to consider the 
very standard of Western civilization. She has done this, first of all, 
with limited means, but with real concern for human values and with 
an abiding sense of justice. That France wishes to confer upon her 
own citizens in Africa the abiding dignity and benefits of Frenchmen 
should be a matter of profound satisfaction to every soul under the 
Tricolor and to the entire world. I feel that the French national 
motto of liberté, egalité, fraternité could well add the fourth word, 
most appropriate of all, realité. 

For these reasons, I suggest that in north Africa proper, gentle- 
men, where now we have heavy commitments, we apply our skill and 
resources to an engineering scheme long cherished by the French. 
Here we could apply nuclear energy on a grand scale to converting salt 
water into fresh water and ther eby reclaim for the use of humanity 
the truly vast, lower lying, highly mineralized areas of the Sahara 
Desert. Much of this area constituted, in former years, the replete 
er _ for both Carthage and Rome. 

. These are bold ideas, gentlemen, but in the light of history, not 
over uty bold. They simply point to a way wherein, by use of modern 
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technology and present-day ordinary neighborliness, we may extend 
what the ancient civilizations in these lands pioneered and practiced, 
The peaceful intent is our basic premise and to accomplish peace, we 
need not present a dove perched on a sword; nor extend authority 
beyond the confines of this Congress for waging war. 

It may be proper, in order to give weight to our opinions abroad 
and the security of our people at home, that we now deploy our forces 
to meet the problems posed by the rocket and atomic age. 

Recent events have given conclusive evidence to the untenable posi- 
tion of our Air Force in England. A rocket attack on England 
would, more than likely, destroy this Air Force on the ground. If it 
did not perish thus, it presents an overwhelming temptation for the 
English to purchase their own safety by delivering it, in totality, to 
the enemy. In the meantime, the route for air invasion of the conti- 
nental United States and particularly our West and Northwest remain 
inadequately protected. 

I note that the two messages of the President on this subject leaves 
one with both a sense of confusion and frustration. Obviously, our 
percentage of the world’s population and resources does not leave us 
a premise for the very heroic pose he now wishes us to assume. It 
seems futile that we should undertake new, heavy commitments in 
the Near East and Levant, when we admittedly lack military resources 
for defending our homeland. 

I, therefore, respectfully suggest that the United Nations, including 
Russia, be urged to establish a cordon sanitaire around the whole 
Levant, Near East, and pertinent regions of Africa. Within this 
cordon sanitaire, sale of any military supplies, whatsoever, would be 
strictly proscribed. Present armament within these areas should be 
limited to such types and quantities, thought in the judgment of the 
United Nations, to be necessary for purely police powers. Thus pro- 
tected, against external aggression and with a Benelux-type unilateral 
customs agreement, the nations would, within this area, indeed develop 
in a climate close to the ideal of the millennium. 

It is true, gentlemen, that the whole area within the cordon sani- 
taire is presently in a state of war, near war, or armed truce. It is 
also true that through race, history, and economic circumstance, a 
fundamental area of mutual need also exists. What the area needs 
is the voice of peace of the Good Shepherd brought to them without 
subterfuge through the main gate of the fold. In this role, I plead 
we assume our appropriate burden on the positive side of good. If, 
then, as applied to these nations, a pattern of conciliation has been 
visibly demonstrated to the world, other similar areas would become 
evident. Those who would enter the peaceful fold by sneak or by 
guile would, at once, be marked with the contempt of mankind. 

I suggest that Russia, perhaps, may consider it wisdom to withdraw 
her armed forces from the nations now fringing her empire, if we 
withdraw those forces from England which she knows, and we know, 
do not pose any considerable threat to her security. In this climate, 
disarmament of the Near East and the establishment of a cordon 
sanitaire by the United Nations could be accomplished. 

I appreciate your patience, gentlemen, and now perhaps you will 
say that such a plan is out of the realm of the practical, because the 
potential combatants in the Near East could not be made to see and 
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accept the appropriate areas of their self-interest. I have come to 
feel that they would. 

A few years ago, I rode from Washington to Falls Church by auto- 
mobile in the company of three very distinguished Egyptians who 
were then concluding a tour of research within this country. One 
was the dean of education of a university more than a thousand years 
old when America was discovered. All of them were equally promi- 
nent and were doctors of philosophy from the University of London, 
et cetera. We were following the crowded traffic pattern out of Wash- 
ington, right in the evening rush hour. 

I asked the learned dean, “What is the most important fact and 
idea you have observed on your entire trip in our country”? He re- 
plied, “If I were not in this automobile, I would never have discovered 
the most important thing about America. 1 saw it a half mile back. 
Did you see it?” “See what?” I asked. 

“All these hundreds of cars,” he said, “passed a boundary sign back 
there. I will remember this sign as long as I live. In rather small 
letters, it said, ‘You are now entering Virginia,’ but in very large, 
prominent letters, it also said, ‘Welcome.’ ’ 

The whole situation in the Near East is that there are no boundaries 
in the whole area but there are no signs that say welcome. 

They look upon each other with hate when actually they are very 
much alike. You find a “you” trying to define a strange difference in 
another “you.” Both were very fine people. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much for your interesting 
statement. 

We appreciate your stepping aside for the previous witness with 
her long discourse. 

Mr. Hansen. There are many points brought out today that are 
contained in my statement here. The question that was raised here 
is this: Could it be brought about? I simply believe it can. I know 
there are folks in the Near East who would be helpful in bringing it 
about. 1 am opposed to giving the President authority to use troops 
in the Near East in the form he now asks it. 1 believe a cordon 
sanitaire, as we call it in military terms, should be established around 
the area so peace might be preserved within the area itself and be 
policed if needed by the United Nations. And for that purpose the 
President has every right to ask and he has the authority now, I 
believe, to use troops in proportionate numbers with others for such 
an operation. 

Indeed, our fleet in the Mediterranean now bears a major share of 
such an operation at present. We are not lacking in what is necessary 
for this area. 

As to the matter of aid, you have heard this afternoon that Arabs 
particularly do not want direct aid. No self-respecting persons does. 
But still things have to be done in order to make life bearable and 
liveable for these folks. For that purpose we have a World Bank. 
The powers and functions of the World Bank could be extended to 
cover the whole operation on a business basis and for that purpose 
this Congress could extend further capital on behalf of the United 
States. 

I have been an ardent observer of the Pan American Union’s activi- 
ties. I believe it is languishing now for the simple reason that there 
is not a Bank of the Americas available to put into effect all the things 
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that need to be done in Pan America. I have sought by every means 
to urge that we establish a Bank of the Americas or a definite section 
of the World Bank to function in that way. 

I am going into branch banking here in a way for the simple reason 
that certain folks deal with certain problems every day and they 
become more familiar than other folks in carrying them into effect 
and now and then defer their policies to the boards of directors of 
the larger institutions. I am thinking of something of that kind in 
the Near East and also another important point I raised here is also 
applicable to the United States, now that we have an increasing short- 
age of water, and that is massive conversion of atomic energy to the 
purpose of converting salt water into fresh water. 

The French have for almost a generation now been working on 
that since a man in Africa had a dream of running salt water into 
a dry lake in the center of the Sahara Desert, thinking that the 
climate of the whole area might be changed somewhat by a sheet 
of water of that kind. Now, all of a sudden the good Lord has pre- 
sented us with ample atomic energies of great usefulness. Atomic 
energy may be capitalized over a long period of time for converting 
salt water into fresh water and really doing something for that whole 
part of the world. I believe that the natural situation there is ripe for 
it: It would create a relief on the population pressure and could be 
done on a business basis. It would enable the French to finally con- 
vince their citizens in Africa that they have their welfare truly at 
heart. They have had it right along but their worst problem is to 
sell it to the French and in their lifetime they have never been able 
to carry it far enough. 

Those are some of the ideas that I have suggested in my paper 
that I have offered which I ask you to take under consideration. 

Chairman Gorvon. We shall certainly take it under consideration, 

Mr. Hansen. Again, I would be very happy if I can be of any aid 
whatsoever in carrying into effect any contact with the folks that I 
know there, and who are able to help, on behalf of this committee. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Carnahan, have you any questions / 

Mr. CarnaHan. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very kindly for your appearance 
today. There are no more questions and we certainly appreciate your 
coming, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, sir. 

(Where Pe at 6 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
Tuesday, January 22, 1957, at 10: 30 a. m.) 
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ECONOMIC AND MILITARY COOPERATION WITH NA- 
TIONS IN THE GENERAL AREA OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1957 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., in 
room G-—3, United States Capitol, Hon. Thomas 8S. Gordon (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman Gorpon. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee is meeting 
this morning to continue and at “the same time conclude its public 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 117. 

Our witness will be Hon. Thomas K. Finletter, who is well known to 
us as the former Secretary of the Air Force and also as a witness whose 
testimony has been very helpful to the committee on many past 
occasions. 

Mr. Finletter, we are happy to have you with us this morning. I 
understand you have a prepared statement, copies of which are before 
the members. You may either refer to it or speak extemporaneously. 
Please proceed in any way you wish, Mr. Finletter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Frnuerrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a special 
pleasure for me to appear before this committee. 

The committee has heard so many able comments on the pending 
House Joint Resolution 117 concerning the Near East subject by 
the President on January 5 that I shall make only very brief com- 
ments about it. 

The most important part of the resolution is the request for au- 
thority to the President to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States to protect countries in the general area of the Middle East who 
may desire protection against overt—I stress the word “overt”— 
armed aggression from any nation controlled by international 
communism. 

I recommend, Mr. Chairman, that this authority be granted as re- 
quested. To grant it will, as Secretary of State Dulles has said, 
present a strong combined front of the Executive and Legislature of 
the United States to the Communists. To refuse it might encourage 
the Communists to aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, I see little advantage in discussing the question as 
to whether this authority is already in the hands of the President 
or not. 
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The fact remains that the President has chosen to request it, and one 
must consider I think as more important than the constitutional ques- 
tion the effect of the proposed resolution on the Communists. 

Ane so, too, with the request by the President for authority to use 
up to $200 million from available appropriations for the purposes of 
the resolution. 

I gather it is not clear in any detail what this money is to be used 
for, but the Congress and this committee in particular will have 
assurance in this ‘Tegard since I understand that Mr. Richards, the 
distinguished former chairman of this committee, is to head a group 
to go to the Near East and to report back with specific recommenda- 
tions for the spending. 

And then, too—and I think this is of special importance—the 
Secretary of State has testified that this authority about the $200 mil- 
lion is not only “indispensable,” but is perhaps “the most important 
of all” the provisions of the resolution. 

Indeed, the Secretary has gone so far as to say, as I understand 
it, that the alternative to the administration’s proposal would be a 
very great likelihood that United States troops would have to fight 
in the Near East; whereas there would be very little likelihood of such 
an event if Congress approves the administration’s resolution, includ- 
ing the section about the $200 million. 

“Now, sir, with that testimony of the Secretary of State before the 
Congress, I respectfully suggest that the avthority relating to the 
$200 million also be approved as submitted. 

However, I suggest that the administration’s resolution is defective 
in that in several respects it is not strong enough. 

There is one gap with respect to Communist covert or indirect 
aggression which I believe should be filled. By spelling out authority 
to resist. overt aggression in the Near East the resolution may lead 
the Communists to think that there is no objection by the United 
States to covert aggression of the kind they have been practicing 
there so recently and apparently are now getting ready to practice 
again. 

7 think, Mr. Chairman, there are two broad methods of diplomacy 
in this regard. One is to cloak your intentions and not to tell in any 
specific way what you are going to do or how you are going to do it 
and thus not give any opportunity to your opponents to make any 
definite judgment as to what you are going to do. 

If you are going to adopt the opposite policy and spell out what 
you are going to defend and how you are going to defend it, I suggest 
that considerable care is required to see to it that you cover all the 
major important areas. 

Now, the resolution also, sir, in my opinion, fails to make clear that 
the United States does not intend to return to the policies and condi- 
tions of the days before the Israeli attack but on the contrary intends 
to create new policies and new conditions in the area which will be 
favorable to peace and freedom rather than to war and Soviet 
penetration. 

I therefore propose the following addition to the administration’s 
resolution to be inserted on page 2, line 16, section 2, before the 
word “Provided”. 
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So what I am suggesting here is 2 more “furthermore” clauses to 
follow the first “furthermore” clause, which starts on line 11 of page 
2 and ends on line 16. 

My suggestion reads as follows: 

Furthermore, it is the sense of the Congress that this country will view with 
grave concern any new or continued efforts of international communism to 
use covert methods of aggression to bring under its domination peoples in the 
general area of the Middle East who are now free and independent, and that 
the Congress recommeénds and authorizes appropriate measures by the Presi- 
dent to defeat covert as well as overt aggression by international communism, 

Furthermore, it is the sense of the Congress that measures should be taken 
by the United States to remove the causes of the disturbed conditions in the 
Middle East, the continuance of which facilitates the penetration of communism 
in the area, including particularly such matters as (a) the lack of assurance 
of uninterrupted use of the Suez Canal, without discrimination, by the shipping 
of all nations; (b) the lack of effective arrangements to protect the states of the 
area against aggression by their neighbors and (c) the economic and social 
warfare currently being carried on against Israel and against Americans and 
others of Jewish faith. 

May I point out on this first point (about covert aggression) which 
is dealt with in the first suggested “furthermore” clause, that we have 
already had one damaging experience when the Communists by- 
passed United States warnings against overt aggression and attacked 
the free world by covert means. 

The committee will remember that in Indochina our warnings to 
the Communists, which were then spoken of as the doctrine of massive 
retaliation, up to the last moment referred only to an overt attack 
by the Chinese Communists. 

For some reason, and possibly as a result of the gap in our warning 
system, the Communists did in fact make an indirect or covert ag- 
gression in Vietnam, as a result of which they conquered the northern 
half of the country and captured for communism about 10 million 
formerly free men. 

We should, I think, heed this lesson and make clear to the Com- 
munists that there is no invitation to them in the proposed joint 
resolution to repeat this tactic in the Near East. 

Now.as to the second point (of not returning to the policies and 
conditions of the days before the Israeli attack), which is covered 
in the second “furthermore”, may I say this: 

The point here is that we will have a much better chance of pre- 
venting or reducing the Russian penetration ‘into the region, of 
stabilizing good relations between ourselves and the peoples of the 
area, and of restoring satisfactory relations with our allies and friends 
of the free world, if we make it clear that there are certain principles 
in our dealings with the peoples of the Near East on which we are 
not going to compromise. 

Among these principles, I suggest, are: that we will oppose ag- 
gression or preparations for aggression by any state of the area 
against any other (as we have promised to do in the United Nations 
Charter, article 39, and in the ri partite Declaration of 1950) ; that 
the Suez Canal is an idieuabanel waterway which must be surely 
available to the shipping of all countries without discrimination; 
and that we will not take part in or accept without protest discrim- 
inations against Americans or others because of their religious faith. 

I add that we must be encouraged by the beginnings of such poli- 
cies, as shown by the United States Government’s approval—I think 
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it is an approval—of the occupation of the Aqaba area and the Gaza 
strip by the United Nations Emergency Force and by the indications 
of United States Government support for a policy of keeping the 
United Nations Force on the boundaries between Israel and her 


neighbors, until conditions favorable to peace and freedom shall be: 


restored. 

The joint resolution should, I believe, be strengthened in one other 
respect. The last paragraph, part of section 2, the “Provided” clause, 
states that the employment of the armed forces of the United States 
which is authorized above in section 2, shall be consonant with the 
treaty obligations of the United States and with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the actions and recommendations of the United 
Nations and, furthermore, shall not in any way affect the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council of the United Nations. 

I believe our national policy would be improved if this proviso were 
also to state affirmatively that the United States will, to the greatest 
extent deemed practicable by the President, carry out the authority 
granted under the resolution through the United Nations, or if that 
is not practicable, in a multinational manner as, for example, under 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

The purposes of this suggestion are, first, to give support to the 
United Nations and thus to the rule of principle and law, and second, 
to help avoid having the United States find itself in a contest, possibly 
involving war, with Russia, or with Russia and China together, with- 
out the support of any major allies. 

The Formosa precedent is instructive on this point. Under the 
Formosa resolution asked by the President and enacted by the Con- 
gress the United States acts alone in its defense of Formosa and Na- 
tionalist China. A warlike act or blunder by the Chinese Com- 
munists, or by the Chinese Nationalists, might precipitate a war 
in which the United States would have to fight alone, with Nation- 
alist China, against the combined power of Russia and of Red China, 
and without other allies. 

I would hope that the major countries of the free world would 
come to our help if we thus found ourselves almost alone fighting the 
totality of the oniditisiiat power. But there is no avoiding the fact 
that our present treaty arrangements and the Formosa joint reso- 
lution do not so provide. The resolution now requested for the Near 
East has this same character; it has us alone making the declaration 
to resist a Communist overt aggression. 

The dangers of this from the political and military points of view 
are so serious and obvious that I shall not elaborate on them here ex- 
cept to ask the committee to consider the question: What would be the 
effectiveness of the Strategic Air Command of the United States Air 
Force if the bases of our allies and friends of the free world were not 
available to us in an all-out war between us and Russia and China? 

So I submit the following proposed addition to the resolution under 
consideration which would change the opening words of the provided 
clause in section 2, line 16, to read as follows: 

Provided, That the authority herein granted shall be carried out to the greatest 


extent deemed practicable by the President through the United Nations or by 
other multinational means; shall be consonant 


the rest of the provided clause to continue as presently written. 
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I thank the chairman and the members of the committee for this 
opportunity to be heard. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you very much, Mr. Finletter, for your 
fine statement. 

We will proceed with the questioning under the 5-minute rule 
period, and I want to present a question to you, Mr. Finletter. 

Does your proposed language at the top of page 3 of your statement 
mean that we would invade a ‘country to prevent its government from 
being taken over by a Communist minority? What else can we do 
to prevent covert aggression ? 

Mr. Frnverrer. No, sir; I think there are methods other than the 
use of arms to resist covert aggression. 

Secretary Dulles made what seems to me an excellent statement on 
this, in connection with the pending resolution. As I remember it— 
and the chairman may correct me if [ am wrong—the Sania point 
was that if we assure a country which is under covert attack by the 
Communists that it will not be invaded by overt means, and if we 
furnish it the arms with which to keep domestic order, and then if 
we give it economic aid so as presumably to eliminate poverty which 
would create conditions favorable to communism, then these methods 
the Secretary says would be sufficient—if not sufficient, at least would 
be extremely helpful- -in protecting that country against the Commu- 
nist covert aggression. 

This, sir, seems to me to be correct. However, the point of my sug- 
gestion at the top of page 3 is that these are not the only methods by 
which covert aggression may be resisted, and that indeed one of the 
most effective ways of resisting it is to indicate to the whole world, 
our friends, and the “unalined countries,” as Mr, Nehru calls them, 
and the Communists themselves, that we are interested in the main- 
tenance of the independence and the sovereignty of the nations con- 
cerned. 

Chairman Gorpon. Thank you. Mr. Vorys—— 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Finletter, you have served your Government ably 
many times. Your suggestions deserve careful consideration. 

I want to call your ‘attention to the fact, however, that the prob- 
lems of covert aggression and the internal problems in the Middle 

wast are specifically left out of the legislation, not because we don’t 
intend to do anything about them but because we alres ady have the 
— ity to cope with them. If any additional authority is needed, it 

is provided by the Gordon resolution on covert aggression. 

If you will turn to the President’s message, I want to read to you 
his words on these suggestions of yours and get your comments. 

He says: 

This program will not solve all the problems of the Middle East. Neither 
does it represent the totality of our policies for the area. There are the prob- 
lems of Palestine and relations between Israel and the Arab States and the 
future of the Arab refugees. There is the problem of the future status of the 
Suez Canal. These difficulties are aggravated by international communism, but 
they would exist quite apart from that threat. It is not the purpose of the 
legislation I propose to deal directly with these problems. The United Nations 
is actively concerning itself with all these matters and we are supporting the 
United Nations. 

The President then mentions the specific proposals made by Secre- 
tary Dulles on August 26, 1955. He says, and all the witnesses from 
the executive branch have confirmed this, that we don’t need in this 
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legislation any authority to continue with the solution of those prob- 
lems. 

The President then speaks about covert aggression, which he refers 
to and which has been referred to in our public hearings as indirect 
aggression. 

Experience shows that indirect aggression rarely if ever succeeds where there 
is reasonable security against direct aggression. 

That is on page 6, next to the last paragraph. 


Experience shows that indirect aggression rarely if ever succeeds where there 
is reasonable security against direct aggression. Where the Government dis- 
poses of loyal security forces, and where economic conditions are such as not 
to make communism seem an attractive alternative. 


Then he says: 


The program I suggest deals with all three aspects of this matter and thus 
with the problem of indirect aggression. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. So the President says, and Secretary Dulles says, that 
we will have the authority necessary to deal with the problems you 
suggest, either under other laws or as provided in the Gordon reso- 
lution. 

Would you care to comment ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. My first comment is that that is a very powerful 
statement, Mr. Vorys, and if I say anything in answer to it, it is with 
considerable reticence. 

I would point out on the authority question, however, that as I 
understand the proposed joint resolution and the explanations of it— 
the able explanation of it by Secretary of State Dulles—I would say 
that the question of whether or not the authority is there or is not 
there to handle indirect or covert aggression is in a sense beside the 
point, and for this reason: The statements of the Secretary of State 
have been more with emphasis on what is good from the point of view 
of presenting a united front of the Legislature and the Executive 
in the United States rather than the necessity of authority to the 
President. 

I would suggest, sir, the President does not need the authority to 
use the Armed Forces of the United States against overt aggression as 
provided in section 2, but the purpose of asking for this resolution 
with respect to overt aggression is not to seek author ity but to create 
a condition of solidarity which will be so evident to the Communists 
that they will have no ideas about a hesitation by the President in 
using the authority which already exists. 

And so, sir, I would suggest whether he has or has not authority 
to handle covert aggression is beside the point. 

Mr. Vorys. You mentioned earlier that there are two ways to handle 
cloaked or covert aggression; either by cloaked countermeasures or 
spelling out those measures. Do you think it is necessary to spell out 
what we intend to do with respect to covert aggression, which requires 
all kinds of countermeasures ? 

Mr. Fintetter. I think it would be a great mistake for us to spell 
out what we were going to do in the case of either. 

What I propose does not require any spelling out. It merely sug- 
gests that the sense of Congress and therefore the whole United States, 
that this country would view with grave concern any attempts at 
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aggression in any form. That certainly doesn’t tie one’s hand as to 
what the actions may be. 

So, sir, my suggestion on your first point would be that the question 
of authority is not involved either as to the overt or the covert. 

Now, on the second one, which is the phrase which I referred to 

earlier before your question, the three conditions which protect against 

covert aggression—the protection against overt attack, the necessary 
arms to the indigenous government, and the necessary condition of 
the economy: 

I would like to suggest that the experience in Indochina would 
raise some question as to that, because in Indochina the United States 
Government has made unmistakably clear by its repeated warnings— 
the so-called massive retaliation doctrine—that they did not want the 
Chinese Communists intervening there. 

Then, too, as I recall it, we sent something like $1 billion worth of 
arms within 1 year to Vietnam. And as far as economic conditions 
were concerned, I do not remember they were particularly bad. 

T am raising the question as to whether, in Vietnam, where covert 
or indirect aggression did take over half the country, these three con- 
ditions which are supposed to be such guaranties were not there 
present. 

Mr. Vorys. Wouldn’t you consider that in Vietnam there was a 
case of control by international communism of the Vietnamese forces? 
So that the resolution here would be broad enough to cover a case 
where the Vietminh came under control of international communism ? 
Do you see what I mean ? 

Mr. Frntetrer. Yes; as to whether that wouldn’t have been an overt 
aggression is your suggestion, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. We want totry not to interfere with the internal affairs 
in another countr y. If they want to have a Communist government, 
that is one thing. On the other hand, if they have been taken over by 
the other side, then they become a communist-controlled country and 
would be subject to the authority granted, and the countermeasures 
would be subject to the authority gr anted here. 

Mr. Frxterrer. Possibly, Mr. "Vv orys, I have misunderstood this, 
which is quite probable, but I thought that the language about the pro- 
tection against armed attack referred to an armed attack by a country 
dominated by international communism against some other country. 

Mr. Vorys. Wouldn’t that conceivably be an attack against Vietnam 
by the Vietminh ? 

Mr. Finterrer. That was not an attack by one country against 
another; it was a covert aggression by international communism from 
without. But it was covert—the Chinese Reds made all the motions 
of keeping out, at least they tried to—everybody knew they were there, 
but the pretense was that they were not there. Insofar as the Chinese 
Communists were concerned the atte k on Vietnam was covert, I 
should think. 

Mr. Vorys. As you know, we have been informed that Red volun- 
teers would be considered overt aggression in this area, whereas in both 
Korea and Indochina, due to the boundary situation, we didn’t make 
any such determination. 

I would be glad to have your comment on this. 

Mr. Frxterrer. Well, there is a distinction between the volunteers 
in the case of the Chinese Communists in North Korea and the Chinese 
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Communist support of Ho Chi Minh. The Chinese forces in Korea 
were from Red China and there was no doubt about it, whereas the 
Ho Chi Minh forces purported to be and I think were indigenous 
forces, whereas the covert aid from Red China was in the form of arms 
and technicians and was concealed. 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Morgan 

Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Finletter, I am sorry I was late and didn’t hear the first part 





of your statement, but from going over it briefly I see you favor the 


resolution but you don’t feel it is strong enough. 

Mr. Frinurrrer. Yes, sir. 1 made two specific suggestions for addi- 
tions, which are in the single spacing at the top of page 3 and at the 
top of page 6. 

The part at the top of page 3 I suggested be inserted in line 16, sec- 
tion 2, just before the word “Provided,” and the part at the top of 
page 6 I inserted as a substitute for the beginning of the “Provided.” 

My first 2 recommendations are that the : ‘author! ity to use the armed 
forces against overt aggression be approved as submitted and that 
the request for the right to use the $200 million without reference to 
existing law also be approved as submitted. 

Mr. Morean. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpvon. Mr. Smith 

Mr. Smirx#. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Finletter, the one aspect of this question, as I understand your 
statement, deals with the matter of the psychological approach. Am 
I correct in my assumption ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Our action at this time would be primarily a psychologi- 
cal one? 

Mr. Frnterter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. As a matter of fact, President Truman and President 
Eisenhower both have stated quite specifically that any aggression on 
the part of the Communist world would be resisted. So this merely 
reaffirms what they have actually said heretofore; don’t you think’ 

Mr. Frnterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, this matter of dealing with covert aggression. As 
I have read the President’s statement and listened to the test imony of 
other witnesses, it seems to me that we are attempting to deal with a 
problem abroad, with a question that we ourselves in this country 
haven’t been able to deal with effectively, the infiltration and the sub- 
version. 

Now, you don’t advocate that we can meet covert aggression by mili- 
tary force, do you? 

Mr. Finterrer. I would hope not. I would hope that military force 
would be the last of the means used to do anything. But whether I 
would say under no circumstances that the United Nations should use 
collective force or regional groupings should use collective force, I 
wouldn’t wish to say “No” to that as a total proposition. 

Mr. Sarrn. I would like to know what your views are on how we 
can deal with covert aggression. 

Mr. Finterrer. Let’s take one example of what I think was covert 
aggression in the past. I think that the “arms-for-cotton” deal, the 
Czechoslovak-Egyptian deal, where arms were sent in huge quantities 
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to Egypt and in lesser quantities to Syria far beyond any possible 
needs of these countries for domestic order, and the only possible pur- 
pose being to prepare them to have a military power to be used prob- 
ably first against Israel, this coupled with the disposition of those 
arms in the Sinai peninsula, and coupled with the threats of certain of 
the neighbors of Israel to destroy Israel in fact constituted prepara- 
tions for aggression within the 1950 declaration and a threat to the 
peace within article 39 of the United Nations Charter. And at the 
stage when they were shipped in the first instance it was the beginning 
of covert aggression. 

One can only guess, looking back, as to what would have happened 
if we had taken a strong position against the shipment of those arms, 
but I think it is at least tenable to say that the Soviets would not have 
shipped those arms, that the Egyptians and the Russians would not 
have prepared the attack on Israel, had the United States, preferably 
through the U. N. or in some other multinational way, made it per- 
fectly clear that we didn’t like it. 

Mr. Smrru. In other words, it would have been merely a protest; 
or would you have imposed sanctions? I am concerned with the 
modus operandi here, you see. 

Mr, Finuerrer. I think it is impossible to say exactly what you 
would do under any circumstance. 

For instance, it is impossible to say how you would carry out this 
authority which I hope will be granted to the President to resist an 
overt aggression. I don’t think you can say how you would do that. 
I think it is next to impossible to define the military measures. 

Mr. Smiru. Can’t we establish certain criteria? 

Mr. Frnterrer. Well, this has not been discussed, but I do not think 
it is possible to state with clarity how you would resist an armed 
aggression in the Near East, and I say it is equally difficult to say 
how you would resist an indirect aggression. There is an extremely 
difficult question. 

The only thing I would suggest is that everything must be done to 
use diplomacy and the power ‘of the country and the power of those 
other countries who are with us, and above all the power of the United 
Nations, to accomplish our purposes without war. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, if we have left it to the United Nations, just 
following your argument, what would the United Nations do under 
that situation ? 

Mr. Finterrer. I am very glad you asked that question, Mr. Smith, 
because I do want to say to this committee that I think it was a mis- 

take to say “just leave things to the United Nations.” I don’t think 

that is the way it works. I think if we intend to act within the United 
Nations, we must always go to the U. N. with a policy, and probably 
in most cases with a program. 

In other words, I don’t think the United Nations as an entity can 
be counted on to do very much. The United Nations is nothing but 
the important powers and the other powers, too, within it. 

When I say, “act within the United Nations,” I mean the United 
States must have its ideas as to how to act. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I am glad to have your view, because that is one 
of the things that has been disturbing me. 

I would just like to raise this question, Mr. Finletter—and I do ap- 
preciate your testimony here this morning—in all of the activity in 
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which we are now engaged, so far as this resolution that is before us is 
concerned, does it not leave something to be desired so far as resolving 
the basic conflict in the area is concerned ? 

Mr. Frinverrer. Yes, sir. I would like to make a very brief com- 
ment on that, if I may: "That is w hy I think it is of so great importance 
that the United States make it very clear, above all to our friends and 
to the unalined countries, that we are not going to willingly see the bad 
conditions come back, which created all the trouble, and that we are 
going to try to hit at the basic troubles. 

You will notice, sir, that I said nothing in here about long-term 
economic aid because I didn’t want to complicate the matter, because 
I think you have to have peace in the area or stabilization in the area 
before you can go after the long-term economic aid. 

I didn’t mean n by my omission to imply that I don’t think the restora- 
tion of good conditions i in all the area, including an improvement in 
the basic economic facts of the area, is not indispensable. I was deal- 
ing in my paper, sir, only with the immediate questions. 

Mr. Smitx. Well, what disturbs me about the President’s statement 
is that he sort of leaves that situation to the United Nations, and I 
think that is a basic error. 

Mr. Finuetrer. You have touched on a vital question. If we are 
simply going to say to the Secretary General, “We hope you will be 
able to solve the problems that we, the United States, and the other 
important nations of the world have been trying to solve,” I think we 
are in difficulty and are only building up trouble anew. 

I point to the support of the United States of the United Nations 
emergency force. I think it would be regrettable if that force is not 
used at least on the borders of Israel and her Arab neighbors, and also 
in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza Strip, to prevent an occurrence of 
a threat to the hfe of Israel, which is one of the basic disturbing 
conditions of the area. 

Mr. Souirn. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Finletter, I want to express 
my appreciation for the prepared statement and for the answers to 
questions which have been put to you, and especially for your definite 
suggestion for strengthening the resolution. 

Do you feel that there is no definite useful purpose in an extended 
constitutional debate in connection with this resolution as to whether 
or not the President has the powers he is seeking ? 

Mr. Fintetrer. I think, sir, it would be well to make clear that the 
purpose of the authority with respect to the overt aggression—and I 
would hope with respect to the covert agression as w ell—is not for the 
pre of granting an authority to the President which does not exist, 

ut that the purposes as explained by the Secretary of State to create 
an atmosphere of solidarity of this country for the purpose of impress- 
ing the Communists. 

‘So to that extent, sir, yes. But I would hope that the debate would 
not be extended too long on that particular ground, because T think 
there are other grounds “which I think are even more important, 

Mr. CarnaHAN. You approached an answer to this question in 
response to Mr. Smith’s questioning, but I want to put it probably 
just a little more bluntly. 
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Do you agree with Secretary Dulles’ statement that economic aid 
is indispensable and is perhaps the most important of all the pro- 
visions of House Joint Resolution 117 ? 

Mr. Fin.errer, I must say, first, I do not know. I think that the 
idea of sending the group under the former chairman of this com- 
mittee to the area is desirable. 

Secondly, I do not see, if I may respectfully say so, how it is possible 
to refuse the authority when the Secretary of State has put it in 
such categorical terms as being perhaps the most important part of 
the resolution, a resolution which is going to decide whether or not 
American boys have to fight in the Near East. I just think that the 
responsibility of rejecting that would be so grave that I, sir, would 
recommend against it. I recommend that that part be approved. 

Mr. CarnaHan. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

It is nice to have you w ‘ith us, Mr. Finletter, because you have always 
done a lot of work before you come to appear before us, or any place 
else on the Hill. 

Of course, as you have said, our purpose here is (1) to reassure 
these countries that they need ‘not fear external aggression, and (2) 
to strengthen them against internal unrest and subversion. 

Now, do we help or hinder that purpose by making the announce- 
ment, as you would in your first “Furthermore” sentence, that we are 
asking the President to do what the Communists will promptly label 
all over the world as “interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries” ? 

I agree thoroughly with what you say we must do to prevent sub- 
version, but I have a grave question as to whether the Congress should 
make an announcement capable of being interpreted as above. They 
are already declaring either that we are going in to rescue the old 
colonialisms of Britain and France and shore them up, or we are 
going to take over Britain and France’s position with our own 
colonialism. I believe we must not underestimate the distrust that 
exists in that whole area, not only of the whole West but of ourselves. 

Would we not be appearing to give credibility to the Communist 
line that the United States is proposing this program, not really to 
help those Middle East countries remain independent, but rather to 
take them over as part of our “Wall Street imperialism” ? 

I fear putting it in here would defeat the very end you have in 
mind. 

Mr. Finterrer. Well, Congressman, if you say so, I must say that 
disturbs me because I had thought not. ihad thought, in fact, that 
the present resolution that has been proposed by the President has 
already stirred up Communist propaganda, has already stirred up 
reactions from India and Syria. I noticed in the papers this morning 
a statement that the resolution is just more of the old military em- 
phasis—this preoccupation with military means of the United States 
Government. The short heyday of popularity that we had with the 
Arab world seems to have disappeared with the request for the resolu- 
tion. 

! would suggest the important thing to do would be to do what we 
think right, and I think that is probably, if I may say so, the best 
guide anyhow in these matters. 
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Mr. Jupp. Let me read the last three lines of your first “Further- 
more”— 
that the Congress recommends and authorizes appropriate measures by the 
President to defeat covert as well as overt aggression by international com- 
munism., 

Covert aggression is internal aggression. We would be authorizing 
and recommending that the President—that is what the Communists 
will say—move right in to deal with their internal affairs in such 
a way as to defeat the will of the people to free themselves of all 
imperialism. 

Mr. Frntetrer. I think you are making a very strong case, and it 
might be wise to stop my “Furthermore” at the word “independence.” 

Mr. Jupp. I agree. I don’t think the rest of it adds anything to it 
and raises a flag to be shot at. 

Secondly, referring to your colloquy with the gentleman from Ohio, 
regarding Indochina. I respectfully suggest that the conditions in 
the Middle East are not quite the same as they were in Indochina 
because this resolution says: 


To protect the territorial integrity and political independence— 


and so on. 

In Indochina they didn’t have political independence, and I think 
that was the basic reason for the Communist victory. Our subcom- 
mittee, after its visit in 1953, wrote: 

The apathy of the local population to the menace of Vietminh communism 
disguised as nationalism is the most discouraging aspect of the situation. That 
can only be overcome through the grant of complete independence to each of 
the Associated States. Only for such a cause as their own freedom will people 
make the heroic effort necessary to win this kind of struggle. 

Until political independence has been achieved, an effective fighting force 
from the Associated States cannot be expected. 

My point is, if we had had a half dozen of these resolutions I don’t 
think we could have defeated the Vietminh there when the-people:were 
not really on the side we seemed to be on. They were more afraid of 
the French, who hadn’t given them independence and whom they had 
been under so long , than they were of the possible imperialism of the 
Communists whom they hadn’t yet been under. Therefore, I don’t 
believe we can reason too much from that analogy on covert aggres- 
sion. 

We further said in 1953, “The struggle in Indochina is in every sense 
an international issue.” The great myth was that it was a civil war. 
It wasn’t. It was an international i issue, but we couldn’t get our allies 
there to come along with us because they feared that would raise the 
issue of colonialism in north Africa and elsewhere. We didn’t have 
either our allies or the local people with us as we had in Korea, where 
we were helping an independent country defend itself. 

I think we ought to keep this focus, that we are helping countries 
already independent retain their independence. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Finuetrer. Yes; I agree with everything you say, Congress- 
man, and I didn’t mean to say that there was an exact analogy between 
Indochina and the Near East. However, if I may say so, I think you 
have left out one condition in the Near East which brings it back fairly 
close to Indochina. 
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The trouble with Indochina was—and it was a basic trouble of our 
policy—we were abandoning our ideas of anticolonialism and were 
supporting a colonial power when there was no independence of the 
people involved. But I submit, too, Congressman Judd, that the 
Arab States are by no means free, independent democracies where the 
will of the people is a flaming force for freedom. In other words, I 
don’t think we have got the conditions there which make for freedom 
fighters and for resistance against covert or indirect aggression, 
merely along the three lines suggested by Mr. Dulles. So I think you 
have a weak situation in the Near East, as you had a weak situation in 
Indochina. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right, but I think in all those countries the thing 
that is first for them is their political independence, even though they 
don’t yet have too much personal freedom internally. 

Now, one other question if I may, sir. 

Will you look at the resolution, page 2, line 15: Along the line we 
were just discussing, would it help if we changed one word? It now 
reads “Such aid against overt armed aggression from any nation con- 
trolled by international communism.” Change the word “nation” to 
“force.” 

That would take care of Communist volunteers and would have 
taken care of the Vietminh. 

Mr. Finterrer. I would raise the question of whether it isn’t too 
limited because it has to go back to the beginning of the “Further- 
more” clause, which refers to the use of the Armed Forces, and I think 
there are other methods of resisting covert aggression. This would 
be exclusive. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Burleson—— 

Mr. Burteson. I shall pass, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Prouty—— 

Mr. Proury. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Congressman Zablocki 

Mr. Zasvocki. Mr. Finletter, I believe my colleague presented a 
very fine argument which you have accepted. Dr. Judd presented 
some of my thinking more adequately and more forcefully than I could 
possibly anticipate doing when he said “he is bothered,” as I was, about 
your first “Furthermore” amendment, and you agreed that the last 
three lines would be better stricken. 

In doing that, striking the words, “that the Congress recommends 
and authorizes appropriate measures” leaves your amendment an 
expression of the sense of Congress. 

In dealing with covert aggression, which is the more dangerous 
threat in that area, you feel that an expression of the sense of Congress 
is sufficient to deal with that problem—therefore, Mr. Finletter, in your 
opinion do you believe a sense expression as to the use of Armed 
Forces for overt aggression is equally as adequate to meet the problem 
and thereby staying within the constitutional process ? 

Mr. Finterrer. You are asking me the basic constitutional question, 
Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. We will agree that there is no question as to the con- 
stitutional process. All I am asking, Mr. Finletter, is whether we 
have as effective an expression of solidarity with a sense resolution as 
we do with an authorizing resolution. 
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Mr. Finuetier. If there is no constitutional question about the need 
for authority, yes. 

Mr. Zanrockt. I believe a greater expression of solidarity will be 
obtained for a sense resolution than we could possibly expect for an 
authorizing resolution. 

If we are primarily concerned about the psychological effect of the 
proposal as desired by the administration, would we not have a greater 
psychological effect if we passed by an overwhelming vote a sense 
resolution ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. I would have one reservation. I am not prepared 
to answer your question. It is one that goes to the heart of the matter. 
But I would suggest before you answer, Mr. Zablocki, you consider 
whether it is desirable in any way to amend the request of the President 
with respect to the Armed Forces and the $200 million. 

I think there is a great deal to be said for the solidarity that would 
come out of an acceptance of the language proposed. 

I am not pretending to answer your question, but I think what I 
have just said is something to consider. 

Mr. Zastockr. If we amend the administration’s proposal in any 
way are we weakening it? 

Mr. Finterrer. I can’t go that far, but I am very much affected 
by the record, as I understand it, before this committee, and certainly 
Lefore the Senate, of Mr. Dulles, that as this resolution goes, so goes 
the likelihood of American boys fighting in the Near East or “not 
fighting in the Near East. 

And with that testimony before the Legislature, I think we must 
approach with consider ‘able diffidence the idea of making changes in 
it. I would be willing to strengthen it, but as to any modification of 
the language as submitted, I think I would want to look at it very 
carefully and be sure that it was plainly desirable. 

Mr. Zanrockt. Do you believe that if the Soviets wanted to use 
overt aggression, their decision would depend upon any expression of 
Congress, either by a sense resolution or other type of resolution? 

Mr. Fintetter. No, sir, I don’t. And if I may, I would say I am 
sure I agree with your opening statement that the real danger is 
overt aggression in the Near East. I think the real danger is indirect 
or covert aggression. 

Mr. Zastock!. I did mean the greater danger was covert aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Hays of Arkansas 

Mr. Hayes of Arkansas. Mr. Finletter, I appreciate very much the 
help you are giving us on the problem of phraseology, and I am sure 
the committee observes that your thinking is flexible and that is help- 
ful too. 

The concession you made to Mr. Judd’s point brings out pretty well 
the problem of making our words fit what we have in mind in this 
comprehensive statement. 

The hearings have gone on long enough to bring out clearly the 
fact that some of these questions involve emphasis | only and I take 
it from what you say that you would give emphasis to our use of the 
facilities of the United Nations? 

Mr. Fintetrer. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes of Arkansas. To what extent would you carry that same 
emphasis into the economic aid that we give? 
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Mr. Frinuetrer. Any plan for long-term economic development 
should, I believe, if possible, be within the United Nations, or at the 
very minimum, on a multinational basis. 

I wouldn’t want to be quite as rigid about this $200 million because 
I don’t really know what it is for. The statement of Mr. Lippmann 
the other day was that it was for immediate purposes that were not 
susceptible, as he put it, of any elegant presentation. 

In general, I think we ought to act through the United Nations. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Dulles said he agreed with the spirit 
of some language I suggested—and I am not wedded to any particular 
language—to embrace the idea of making full use of the fact that 
these emerging nations in that area want a place in the world’s society 
and they want to feel that they are identified with the world’s 
decision-making procedures, and the United Nations provides that 
facility, of course. It is the only world forum they have and I fear 
sometimes in our desire to act with the usual American efficiency, we 
may fail to invite others as cordially as we should into the decision- 
making processes and if we fail to do that, the Soviets will surely 
make use of it in their propaganda. 

Do you agree there is basis for some concern on that score? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Dulles also wisely pointed out that one 
difficulty is establishing within the region the facilities for the multi- 
lateral considerations. They have nothing comparable to the OEEC, 
and that is largely because of the tensions between some of the 
nations. 

I would like to know if you don’t feel that some gesture in that 
direction should be made, if it is nothing more than saying that we 
should encourage the establishment of procedures for the advice of 
the nations in the area. 

Now that could be without reference to the U. N. I mean to the 
extent that we acted unilaterally, we could still act upon the advice of 
the nations of the area, acting to the extent that it is possible, 
cooperatively. 

Mr. Finterrer. Yes. The only reservation I would have is to being 
too particular as to the method. In the proposal I made I suggested 
that to the greatest extent deemed practicable by the President, all 
the operations hereunder—under the joint resolution, which will in- 
clude the money part as well as resistence to overt and indirect aggres- 
sion—be carried on through the United Nations or on a multinational 
means. 

If you want to go further than that and particularize, I think you 
might possibly get into trouble. I would want to see the language. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. I agree thoroughly. In other words, would 
you carry this over into the economic side, finding some multinational 
approach where that is deemed by the President, as practical ? 

Mr. Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gorpon., Mr. Byrd—— 

Mr. Byrp. Mr. Secretary, there is, of course, a great deal of feeling 
to the effect that this resolution only deals with overt aggression. A 
tremendous amount of concern has been expressed that maybe we 
should attempt to so word it as to deal also with covert aggression. 
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Your first “Furthermore” clause attempts to treat covert aggression. 
There have been fears expressed that were this clause to be incorpor- 
ated into the resolution, it might serve to arouse or exacerbate the 
antipathies that exist among the peoples of the Middle East toward 
any move which might be interpreted as meaning that American 
influence was going to be substituted for the British and French 
influence which has recently removed itself from the area. 

I am just wondering if we might achieve the objective that you 
seek there and at the same time obviate the dangers of arousing those 
antipathies by just deleting the two words in line 15 on page 2 “overt 
armed,” so as to make the resolution read “requesting such aid 
against aggression from any nation,” and I would like to do as Dr. 
Judd suggested, namely that we also introduce the words “or force,” 
following the word “nation.” 

What is your reaction to deleting the two words “overt armed” 
preceding the word “aggression” on line 15, page 2? 

Mr. Finterrer. My immediate reaction, Mr. Byrd, is that it then 
is limited by the words “authorized to employ the armed forces” and 
that there are other means of resisting nonovert aggression which 
should be used and that you would be more criticised and the countries 
of Asia would say “The only thing the United States can think about 
is using its Armed Forces to accomplish everything.” That would be 
my-worry about it. 

Mr. Byrn. I can’t understand your feeling that way. Would you 
mind explaining it just a little further to me? 

Mr. Finuerrer. It would read this way: 

Furthermore, he is authorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to secure and protect the territorial integrity and 
political independence “of any such force”— 

Mr. Byrp. You misunderstood me. My suggestion would make it 
read : 
of any such nation or group of nations requesting such aid against aggression 
from any nation or force controlled by international communism, 

Mr. Frntetrer. I think there are other means of resisting indirect 
aggression other than the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. I should think that would be too limiting. 

Mr. Byrp. I am wondering if you understood just where I wanted 
to delete the two words. On line 15, delete the two words “overt 
armed.” 

Mr. Frnterrer. I have that out, but then you have to read back to 
the beginning of the sentence, don’t you, Mr. Byrd? [Reading:] 
Provided he is authorized to provide the Armed Forces of the United States. 


That is all the authority granted to him and it excludes the use 
of other methods. The only authority granted to the President to 
resist all forms of aggression, overt or covert, would be the use of the 
Armed Forces. I would have some reservations about that. 

Mr. Byrp. Perhaps that is true. I was just attempting to get 
around the confining of our efforts to overt armed aggression and 
I thought by striking the two words that it would then encompass 
covert aggression. 

Mr. Finterter. I think, sir, if you are going to do it that way, 
would you not want to go back to line 12 and insert after the words 
“Tinited States,” “or such other means.” 
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Mr. Byrp. Possibly so, yes. 

I have just been struggling as you have and as others have, to 
try to meet the threat of covert aggression and meet it in such a way 
that it would not jeopardize our efforts in the Middle East. 

Mr. Finuerrer. That seems to me a very ingenious way of doing it. 
I have no brief for any particular language. All I am after is the 
principle. 

Mr. Byrp. Would your second “Furthermore” clause, Mr. Secretary, 
would it—let me put it this way: I have been very strongly i in favor 
of working through the United Nations. I realize the dangers in- 
volved in our having to go it alone upon some occasion. But after wit- 
nessing the seeming in: ibility of the United Nations to deal with the 
Hungarian situation, I am very much averse to subordinating our 
efforts totally to the will and the determination of the United Na- 
tions in any future situation which might, in our own self-interest, dic- 
tate the necessity of our having to t: ake unilateral action. 

As I understand the resolution as it is presently worded, it does 
not make it impossible for us to take unilateral action, if it is necessary 
that we do so. 

Would your second “Furthermore” clause make it more difficult for 
the United States to proceed unilaterally if it became absolute nec- 
essary ¢ 

Mr. Finterrer. I don’t think so, sir, nor would the page 6 clause, 
because it teads—I would have the “Provided” clause beginning on 
line 16 read as follows: 

Provided that the authority herein granted shall be carried out to the greatest 
extent deemed practical by the President, through the United Nations or by 
other multinational means. 

So there is complete discretion in the Chief Executive. Does that 
answer your question ? 

Mr. Byrn. Yes, it does. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, do I understand, correctly, you favor 
the resolution but you think it should be strengthened ? Now, if the 
strengthening amendment should not be offered or if offered it were 
defeated and the original resolution were before you for a vote, 
would you support it? If there had been no success in the attempt to 
amend and the vote were on the Gordon resolution as it now stands, 
would you recommend support ? 

Mr. Fincetrer. Yes. But if I may, Mr. O’Hara, I would say 
opposing the amendments would defeat certain n: ational policies 
which would be highly desirable. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I will pass for the present. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Finletter, would you say there is more reason 
for the passage of this resolution now in view of the recent develop- 
ments in the Middle East and expressions from Egypt, and Syria, and 
also the recent conference between the Communist Chinese dictator 
and Russia, than there was before ? 

Mr. Finuetter. Yes, sir. I think there is more need now than 
ever before to cover the indirect or covert part because I see by the 
newspaper accounts that already more MIG’s have been flown into 
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Syria and the evidence appears to me from the newspaper reading that 
the indirect or covert aggression is already underway. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Chairman, I might make this comment, in 
support of the position Mr. Finletter takes, with respect to his 
suggested “Furthermore” clause. 

1 notice the preamble to the joint resolution recognizes covert 
aggression, but the body of the resolution does nothing about it. 
Tt seems to me we either ought to strike out the covert aspect from the 
preamble or amend the body of it to correspond therewith. It makes 
it pretty obvious we don’t intend to do anything about it. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetx. Mr. Finletter, don’t you feel it is a fair and logical 
assumption that while the resolution deals specifically with direct overt 
armed aggression, that it also has a method of dealing with indirect 
aggression without any specific “Furthermores” or “Whereases”’ ¢ 

Mr. Frnerrter. I find it difficult to say yes to that and what is 
even more troublesome, I wonder whether we can be sure that the 
Communists will understand that point of interpretation. 

Mr. Fascett. As soon as we react to whatever the Russians do, 
we will know. 

Mr. Frxuetrer. That is an argument for having no resolution at 
all. - 

Mr. Fascecu. But you feel that the expression of the President in 
his message and the expression in the “Whereas” clause is not sufficient 
and therefore you feel it ought to be spelled out? 

Mr. Finuetter. Yes, sir. I think as the gentleman has just said, 
the fact that the covert is in the preamble and not in the body, makes 
it work the other way. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, we can say we will deal with indirect 
aggression by any means practicable. 

Mr. Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Fascexu. Just so we say something. 

Then I also understand you take the position that in dealing with 
aggression of all types and the economic assistance, they are insepa- 
rable parts? 

Mr. Finterter. No, sir. I said that is what the Secretary of State 
has said and I just do not have the necessary detailed information. 

Mr. Fascetit. You would go along with the idea that they are 
inseparable. 

Mr. Frxuetrer. Because of the very strong statement of the Secre- 
tary of State and the fact that he puts it on the basis of American 
boys fighting in the Near East or not fighting in the Near East. This 
is such a strong statement. 

Mr. Fascexy. I can find no way to disagree with you. I was just 
wondering if I understood you correctly. 

Now, sir, everybody who testified before the committee except the 
proponents of the resolution have all felt that the resolution didn’t go 
far enough and that it would have very little meaning as far as for- 
eign policy of the United States is concerned, unless it had some 
expression dealing with the basic issues in the area, and that is the 
reason for your second “furthermore” clause. Do you feel that is 
actually an inseparable part of this resolution at this time? 
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Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. I think that this resolution is not—except 
insofar as the $200 million is concerned—a resolution for legislative 
authority. It isas several of you gentlemen have said, a psychological, 
or a statement of policy, resolution. 

Well, there are various people besides—it isn’t just to the Commu- 
nists to whom we wish to express our policy. We wish to express our 
policy, I should think, to the unalined nations and to our friends and 
allies. And I think an assurance to them that we intend to act on 
principle, on the things that we believe in, it would be a great strength- 
ener of the hand of the Secretary of State and the President, and a 
great improvement in the world position of the United States. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, sir, I agree with you but dealing strictly with 
the question of inseparability, do you seek and do we achieve political 
independence and economic stability as a means of bringing freedom 
to an area, and that would be the objectives of long-range foreign 
policy for the United States; is that not right ? 

Mr. Frntzrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceitu. But I think you have already stated you cannot 
achieve these things unless you can get people to stop fighting each 
other because no economic program is going to have any value. 

Mr. Frnterrer. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceiyi. So we cannot lay down a long-range economic pro- 
gram unilaterally or multination in this resolution. We can say that 
we are going to in the future, but we can’t do it in this resolution, 
can we? 

Mr. Fintetrer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Fasceti. Neither can we deal with short-range economic as- 
sistance because it is obvious from the testimony we have had that 
we are dealing with some kind of unspelled-out emergency. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. You can’t deal with it in detail but you are dealing 
with it by this authority. 

Mr. Fascetn, So I am just wondering if perhaps it wouldn’t be 
better to say, in effect, “This is not the end. We are going to follow 
this thing up and solve these problems,” and then come out later 
with a carefully thought-out proposition. 

Mr. Finietrer. I wouldn’t be prepared to argue against that, sir. 
I think we have made a mistake in the Near East and I think it has 
been the cause of most of our difficulties, in that we have tried to be 
overrealistic and to compromise with the things that we believe in in 
order to preserve our position specifically with respect to oil. Now 
we should do that, the oil is extremely important to us and to our 
friends, but not at the expense of certain principles. Some of these 
principles are the canal, the compromising—to understate it—of our 
obligations of the 1950 declaration and under article 39 of the U. N. 
Charter, and above all acceptance of discrimination against Americans 
in violation of every principle upon which this country stands. 

Now this has been for the purpose of being realistic and the 
result has been total failure. 

I would suggest that this is not one of those things that you can 
allow to go on. I should think you would want to vote for a going 
back to action on principle as the best basis for long-term policy in 
the area, and for an immediate policy in the area. 

Mr. Fascerzi. And you feel the emergency which has risen has 
given us a great opportunity to do those very things? 
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Mr. Frnuetrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you. That is all the questioning I have. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Finletter, you have seen the 
function of this resolution as that of conveying to, not only Com- 
munist nations, but also our friends and also the unalined nations 
as far as can be done, a well-rounded view of our policy in that area, 
and that is why you do not wish to strike out what the President wishes 
but you are willing and think it extremely desirable to add to and 
strengthen the resolution ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frntetrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrin. You have not in your proposed drafted amendment 


gone so far as to indicate that anything should be done in the future- 


with regard to long-range development of the economy of the area. 

I understand that the working out of any detaiis has no place in 
this resolution but do you not think it desirable to add to the resolu- 
tion that it is the sense of Congress that one of the causes of dis- 
turbance is the lack of development of the economy of the area? 
Specifically, do you think it wise or not to add subparagraph (d) to 
vour second “Furthermore” clause which might be like this: “The 
lack of development of the economy of the area.” 

Mr. Frnterrer. That is an objective with which I am in complete 
agreement but personally if I were a Member of the House and on this 
committee I would not add that, for this reason, that while I think 
that must be our policy in the Near East and we must get at it pretty 
soon, we can’t get at it yet until we get certain basic breaches of the 
peace out of the way. 

The whole Near East is now disturbed by violence and threats of 
violence and something has to be done to restore the peace of the area 
and to establish the fact that the United States intends to act on 
principle. Not until you get these fundamental issues clear can you 
even move into the long-term dev elopment, in my opinion. 

Take another example: I would like to see as we all would, I take: 
it, peace treaties between Israel and her Arab neighbors. I think it 
is probably too early for that and I think it would be a mistake to 


refer to peace treaties in this resolution because I think you’ve got to 


give time to the feelings-of these people, which feelings have been 
exacerbated very seriously. You have to give time to that to settle 
down. 

In other words, there are some immediate things and long-term 
things and I believe we should stick to the immediate things. 

Mr. Corrin. Isn’t it entirely possible that along with this healing 
process there should be an approach in a preliminary way to long- 


range development? It might be in the form of simply a survey, but ° 


it would indicate to the people that the United States through the 

United Nations or a multinational group was interested in doing 

something to alleviate what one of the witnesses has called the economy 
of scarcity in that area. 

In other words is it so clear that the first thing that happens is a 
police force to keep the shooting from occurring and then after a pe- 
riod of time, you proceed with economic measures? Is it so clear that 
would be a chronological sequence ? 

Mr. Frnuetrer. I think it is a borderline case. I am inclined 
toward leaving it out but I don’t feel very strongly about it. 
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Mr. Corrrn. Thank you. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farestrern. Mr. Finletter, would you go as far as to use your 
second “furthermore” clause as a condition precedent to the granting 
of aid? 

Mr. Finerrer. That is a very interesting question. Let me put 
it this way: I think if this were a decision in the executive branch, 
yes. I would have some reservation as to whether it would be appro- 
priate to tie it up in the legislative branch, but you gentlemen are more 
familiar with these procedures than I. 

Mr. Farssrern. Let me put it another way: Would you write into 
any resolution something along the lines contained here suggesting 
something more than a mere hope that the ideas contained in your 
second “furthermore” clause be carried out? 

Mr. Finterter. I feel very strongly about that second furthermore 
clause. 

Mr. Farssrer. I do, too. 

Mr. Frnterrer. I would like to communicate my sense of great 
eoncern that something of this kind bé in this joint resolution. But 
as to whether as a_ proper constitutional procedure it should be 
‘stronger than what I have here, I must plead ignorance. This is a 
matter of the proper congressional aonb ures and I have put down 
what seemed to me to be as far as one should go, but I would certainly 
hope that, first of all, such a clause would be adopted and that it 
would be insisted on and that speeches in favor of it would be made 
with great vigor. 

Mr. Farestrern. Would you say that a distinction could be made 
between emergency aid and long- term aid insofar as making a con- 
dition precedent in condition with long-term aid, rather than with 
short-term aid ? 

In other words, if the emergency calls for the present granting of 
certain sums of money or military aid, that.it be done unconditionally 
and unequivocally; but insofar as long-term aid is concerned, that 
then there be written in practically the contents of your second Pur 
thermore” clause ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. Well, this resolution has nothing in it about long- 
term aid. Mr. Coffin was suggesting that it should. 

Mr. Farsstern. Would you not say it is implicit in the resolution 
that long-term aid would be coming because there is a $200 million 
figure here and an additional $400 million for 2 additional years and 
that might go on and on? 

Mr. Finterrer. I quite agree with that. The additional amount 
might be for certain ad hoc purposes, but as I remember, the Presi- 
dent, in presenting this resolution, did refer to his intention to ask 
for further requests for mutual security aid in years to come, for new 
obligational authority. 

As to whether I would impose any conditions on that, my own 
judgment would not be good, as strongly as I feel about the second 
“Furthermore” clause. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Saund-— 

Mr. Saunp. You believe the sole purpose of this resolution is just 
psychological and the President is not asking for any powers he 
does not already possess? I speak of the armed aggression, only. 
About the use of armed forces. 
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Mr. Frntetrer. I think, sir, to answer that question—and I do it 
realizing what an enormously, large. question it is—I think I would 
say that taken in conjunction with the President’s statement that he 
intended to come back to the Congress in the event of anything 
approaching a declaration of war, that what you say is correct. That 
this is only psychological and involves no new authority. 

Mr. Saunp. And you already made a statement to the effect that 
the Communists are already busy with their propaganda in the 
Middle East, saying “The United States is going to take over where 
the colonial powers ; left off”? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Then our only answer is for the President to say. in 
his resolution that we will go in only when an overt aggression is 
committed. Do you not think if we add the covert aggression we 
are just changing the foreign policy of the United States as it has 
been practiced in the past many years ? 

We have kept our hands out of their internal affairs. 

If we wanted really to do what you say, just follow the principle 
and so forth, we would have been interfering in the internal affairs 
of almost all the South American. countries and everywhere. 

Mr. Frinterrer. I don’t see the analogy with South American re- 
publics. Nobody is threatening the South American republics with 
aggression. 

I was thinking of—the word is “aggression,” by the way. It isn’t 
propaganda and it isn’t attempts to conquer the minds of a country. 
It is to cover a situation such as existed in Indochina. I think either 
we —_ to say nothing or we want to cover all kinds of aggression. 

Mr. Saunp. I differ with you in this respect, Mr. Secretary : Would 
you agree with me again that the best way for us to promote the 
interests of peace and freedom in the Middle East will be to win the 
hearts of the people, there—the hearts and minds—before the Com- 
munists do that ¢ 

Mr. Finterter. I think, sir, in general, that is true, but I think 
that is a dangerous approach to the Near East. I would reverse: it 
and say that the best w ay for us to have a good Near Eastern polity 
is to act on principle and in accordance with our fundamental be- 
liefs, and whether or not that happens to satisfy any particular 
government of the area. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Secretary, do you really believe we can run inter- 
national affairs on principle alone? Isn’t politics just a matter of 
compromise every day ? 

Mr. Frxterrer. No, I don’t, Mr: Saund, but I do think this, that 
any attempt to play power polities i is not within the genius of the 
American people and when we try to do it we get into trouble. 1 
think that is what we did in the Near East and I think that is the basic 
reason we are in trouble, there. 

Mr. Savunp. I happen to know the thinking of the people who were 
under colonial powers. I know when I was fighting on behalf of 
India’s independence I always used to relate a story. A story about 
George when he first came to England. He did not speak English 
very well. His speech was prepared to say “We have come for your 
good,” but he wanted to make it more emphatic and he said “We have 
come for your goods.” 

Some Englishman said, “And our chattels, too.” 
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The people in the Middle Eastern countries who have just shaken 
off the authority of the colonial powers, they are afraid of that. I 
think if we are going to win the psychological war, we should be very 
careful. If the President is using “overt aggression,” ‘and leaves it 
that way, it will do usa great deal of good. 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Funron. I wanted to welcome the Secretary. We are always 
glad to have him before this committee. We have enjoyed his books 
and his thinking. 

Might I add something along the lines that has been asked here 
previously, with regard to the conditions in the second “furthermore” 
clause. If we attach conditions such as those three items onto this 
resolution, first we would block negotiation and secondly we would put 
in the hands of other people the power to make the resolution in- 
effective, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Frinuerrer. Well, Mr. Fulton, those three, (a), (b), and (c), 
are merely examples of certain of the disturbed conditions in the 
Near East and I would think we would want to try to achieve the 
elimination of all of them. 

Mr. Fuuron. We should try to but we should not try to make House 
Joint Resolution 117 operable only upon the doing of those things. 

Mr. Frnterrer. No; I don’t think we should. 

Possibly 1 have misread. my own language, but I felt this was 
merely a sense resolution. 

Mr. Futon. I feel that way also. 

Mr. Finterrer. It starts off that way: “It is the sense of the 
Congress.” 

Mr. Fuuron. Lagree. 

I believe I would disagree with you when you say it does not really 
give the President any more power because he has said he will im- 
mediately come back to the Congress in case action like a declaration 
of war is needed. 

We must understand that is merely a statement of present intention 
by the President and is not completely binding so that there is nothing 
that would have the weight of legislation on the Executive side. 
Therefore, I believe that when we are acting under a joint resolution, 
we actually are giving possibly a longer continuation of power to the 
Executive that has been temporary and rather limited in our country. 

Mr. Frntetrer. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. Under those circumstances, don’t you think that when 
the legislation has come here simply as a joint resolution, that we 
should put some sort of a concurrent resolution provision in so that 
Congress can get back its authority without the Executive having the 
power to defeat us by a veto which would require a two-thirds ma- 
jority? Wouldn’t you say that ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furron. This resolution is actually the executive and the 
legislative branch acting in concert, so that I believe’ we are adding 
something when both branches favor an action which is a little more 
than the executive doing it alone, wouldn’t'you say ¢ 

Mr. Frnterrer. Yes. I withdraw my answer to Mr. Saund. I 
think that may be. 

Mr. Furron. One other thing: If we are going to have such an 
indefinite provision as $200 million for eeconomie‘aid, why eouldn’t we 
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on this committee adopt certain general purposes such as saying “Re- 
lief for refugees,” in this particular area. Couldn’t we put in here 
a provision covering matters the average person would like to see 
cleared up from the previous overt actions without causing trouble 
with our allies, Britain and France? 

Mr. Frxterrer. I think only the officials of the executive branch 
can answer that because they must know what their intentions are, 
what they want this money for. I don’t feel competent to answer 
your question. 

Mr. Furron. One final question and that is on the term “Middle 
Kast.” As you know, that term “Middle East” has been a British 
term and it has no official standing in our State Department terms. 

Under those circumstances, why would it not be better for us to 
adopt a new American term as we have for Midwest and call this 
area we are going to talk about the Mideast? This would designate 
a general area that can be filled in, as the United States proceeds 
through executive action, and fills in our own terms. 

Our trouble is on this resolution when there is used a term like the 
Middle East, it looks like the United States is just picking up»the 
colonial policies for the British in an area that they have described 
in their own colonial terminology—and they have used the term 
from Singapore clear west to Libya. 

Mr. Frxverrer. I also understand they give offense to some of 
the people east of Suez and say it shows the concentration on our- 
selves as the center of the world. 

I don’t think it matters what it is called as long as it has no political 
overtones. 

I have never understood why we adopted the term “Middle East,” 
which isa British term. 

Nor do I understand the situation about Formosa, Dr. Judd. If 
that is offensive to the people of the East, I don’t think we ought to 
use it. Whatarethe facts about that, Dr. Judd ? 

Mr. Jupp. They would prefer to have. it called Taiwan. Formosa 
was the Portuguese name that the Portuguese gave it when they 
came in. The western nations always put on their own names. 

Mr. Furron. Going back to this other point, on the change of 
names, this committee changed the name of the military aid program 
called MAP, to mutual defense assistance program, putting in the 
word “Mutual.” It has had quite a bearing on the concept of the 
program, since. That is why I think it is important in the beginning 
on this type resolution that we show it as an American policy and 
have it an American package with an American name. 

Mr. Frxuerter. I think that is true, sir. 

Still, Mr. Fulton, I don’t understand the word “Mid.” Middle of 
what ? 

Mr. Futron. What do you think of the term “Midwest”? We have 
adopted that. 

Mr. Frnuerrer. We are speaking as Americans, there. 

Mr. Jupp. Historically the British divided it in terms of distance 
from themselves. Asia Minor was the Near East going from Eng- 
land. Beyond the Suez Canal through the Persian Gulf to India 
was the Middle East. From there on, it was the Far East. To the 
British the Persian Gulf area was the Middle East and the Near 
East was the Asia Minor area, the eastern Mediterranean. 
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Mr. Frnterrer. I understand people of the area would like it called 
West Asia. 

Mr. Fuxron. That would be better possibly than Middle East. 

We are trying to get a new term and not have this British military 
colonial connotation which “Middle East” does. 

Mr. Jupp. The trouble is Egypt is not in West Asia. 

Mr. Furron. Would you finally put a statement in this resolution 
as to the kind of defense against covert aggression we should in the 
United States adopt? For example, the former Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, had urged the use of economic sanctions, or for example 
preventing certain nations from taking action within the area that 
we didn’t like. 

I had opposed that position at the time. Could you comment on 
that ? 

Mr. Frnterrer. I think it would be a mistake to be that specific, 
Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Gorvon. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I have one more question on this “psychological effect” 
business. Isn’t it true that something that has real force has more 

sychological effect than something that is obviously designed merely 
for psychological effect ? 

For instance, a policeman carries a pistol. That has a psychological 
effect to deter a would-be criminal. But if he said “This isn’t a real 
pistol; I just carry this for psychological effect,” then he loses the 
very effect he is after. 

So if we have a concurrent resolution, a so-called sense resolution, 
with no legislative effect, not signed by the President, it would not 
make very good sense in psychological warfare. What do you think 
about that ? 

Mr. Finterrer. Well, sir, I wonder whether Mr. Khrushchev fully 
understands the difference between a joint resolution and a concurrent 
resolution. Maybe he does. I don’t know. He seems to understand 
a lot. 

Mr. Vorys. Their Embassy is here. They know the difference 
between passing a law and voicing an opinion. 

Mr. Zas.iocki. Will the gentleman yield? I believe Mr. Khrushchev 
knows if the President desires to use the power he already has. 

Mr. Jupp. He also knows that President Wilson believed he had 
the United States behind him and the world took his word for it; and 
then the United States didn’t support him—tragically as I saw it. 
I think the real value of this is not just psychological. It is a warning 
that the United States all the way down the line from the President 
to people agrees that we must take action in certain circumstances. 
“Warning” is the correct word, rather than just “psychological 
propaganda.” 

Don’t you agree with that? 

Mr. Finverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Now as to what Mr. Krushchev knows, when I was a 
delegate to the United Nations in 1951, Mr. Vishinsky got up and 
quoted from statements I made in hearings in this committee room at 
a night session. So don’t sell those fellows short as to keeping in close 
contact with our legislative procedure. . 
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Chairman Gorvon. This has just been brought to my attention. I 
quote from Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Representatives: 

The concurrent resolution is without force and effect beyond the confines of 
the Capitol and does not go to the President for signature. 

Mr. Furron. The question, however, is whether there can be a 
compromise by putting in a termination provision which will give the 
power by appropriate action, on concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses, to terminate at any time in whole or in part, the authority 
of this resolution. 

Now that still leaves the resolution as Mr. Vorys wants, a joint 
resolution, but gives the House and Senate, by concurrent action, 
power to terminate. Just as we have had it ever since Greek-Turkish 
aid. We have had to put it in because the Executive never put it in. 

Would the Secretary agree with that? 

Mr. FrInuetrer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Gorpon. Mr. Finletter, I certainly want to thank you 
for your appearance, today. You have made a very fine witness. 

I thank you for your appearance. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2:30 this afternoon when 
we will hear the Hon. Raymond Hare, the Ambassador to Egypt, in 
executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 





STATEMENT OF FoRMER PRESIDENT Harry S. TRUMAN SUBMITTED TO THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


I regret very much that I was unable to accept your invitation to appear before 
your committee to testify concerning the resolution the President has requested 
the Congress to enact with respect to the Middle East, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to submit some views on the subject. 

I am keenly aware of the dilemma which your committee and the Congress 
face. The present administration and its conduct of our foreign policy are 
not without responsibility for the dangerous and difficult situation which has 
arisen in the Middle East. Now they ask for more authority and you have no 
guaranty of how wisely or how well it will be exercised. Nevertheless, I believe 
the Congress has no choice except to take some action in response to the Presi- 
dent’s request. Since he has elected to come to the Congress, the failure of your 
body to act to support him might be widely misunderstood throughout the 
world. We cannot allow the impression to prevail that any of us is unwilling 
to. do all that lies within our power to protect the interests of the free world 
in the vital Middle East area. 

I do not think it follows that the resolution must be passed in just the form 
in which it has been requested by the administration. It is now being subjected 
to critical examination by the appropriate congressional committees. That 
examnation may well reveal important opportunities for improving the resolu- 
tion. Since I do not now have available the benefits of the full hearings before 
the congressional committees or the resources of the executive branch, I am 
perhaps not in as good a position as others to reach a final conclusion as to 
what the resolution should contain. Still, I am glad to submit some thoughts 
in the hope that they will be helpful. 

First, I would give the President the authority contained in the resolu- 
tion he has requested. Although the President may already have most if 
not all of this authority, I think the Congress should comply with his request 
as a means of recording its own determination that the independence and 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East shall be preserved. At the same 
time, I hope the Congress, in order to avoid the establishment of a dangerous 
constitutional doctrine, will make it clear that the Congress does not consider 
it legally necessary for the President to come to it for permission to exercise 
authority which is vested in him by the Constitution. 

Next, I would examine the additional responsibilities of the Congress in the 
light of the facts which now confront it. 

As the administration has presented its case in the hearings since January 
5, it has revealed that it actually has no definite plan of action in the Middle 
East. The administration has failed to define the geographical area in which 
it. proposes to use the powers requested, and it has refused to specify the 
means—nmilitary or economic—which it proposes to use. Furthermore, it has 
become evident that the administration’s request is not based upon specific 
appeals to our Government from the nations threatened, or from our Atlantic 
allies, for the kind of operations proposed. in the resolution. 

In these respects, the administration’s proposal differs from other foreign 
policy programs which the Congress has approved or authorized over the 
last decade. In the cases of aid to Greece and Turkey, the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and even in the case of military support for Formosa, 
which President Eisenhower asked the Congress to authorize, the proposed action 
was spelled out in some detail, measures were specified, dollar amounts were 
based on concrete programs, and the other nations involved played a cooperative 
part, at least, in the formulation of the proposed plan of action. The present 
case, however, now appears to be shrouded in vagueness—a vagueness that 
extends to the geographical, military, economic, and diplomatic aspects of the 
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requested authorization, and the Congress has no way of telling what realities 
may emerge from the general language it is asked to adopt. 

Furthermore, the proposed resolution is, as the President has stated, pri- 
marily designed to deal with the possibility of overt Communist aggression 
and does not face up to the other problems of the Middle East, such as Cyprus, 
the tension between Israel and the Arab States, and the Suez Canal. Yet it is 
these problems which, in the absence of any clear-cut policy on the part of 
our Governument, burst into flame in October, all but destroyed the western 
alliance, and dealt Europe its greatest diplomatic and economic setback since 
1948. It is these problems, still unresolved, which demand our immediate and 
persistent attention. The United Nations has no magic of its own to solve them. 

In this situation, with our national policy so indefinite and incomplete, the 
Congress ought not to act as a rubber stamp on a blank check. Even as it allows 
the President the authority for which he has asked, the Congress ought to spell 
out in some degree guides for the exercise of that authority, and recommend to 
the administration the outlines of the course of action that it deems most neces- 
sary. Far from being a hindrance to the administration, in the present state 
of confusion, such recommendations should help to fill the void of policy. 

Furthermore, the Congress should keep any operations pursuant to the 
resolution, and the whole area of Middle Eastern problems, under continuous 
scrutiny. Something far more than annual reports from the President, as pro- 
posed in the resolution, is required in this:terribly dangerous situation. 

I think the Congress, in acting on the resolution, and thereafter, should take 
into account the following factors: 

1. The adequacy of our military forces to act in the Middle East in such 
a way as to repel aggression without bringing about atomic war. 

2. The importance of acting in the Middle East not only through the 

-United Nations, but also in concert with our principal allies whose 

strength is part of our own defenses, and on whose territory our military 
power is partly based. 

3. The necessity of bringing about an increase in the productive economic 
power of free nations over a long period of time not only in the Middle 
East but elsewhere, in order to balance the mounting economic power of 
the Communist bloc. 

4. The desirability of bringing to an end the shipment of arms into the 
Middle East particularly by Russia, and eventually by all nations. 

5. The desirability of expanding and strengthening the United Nations 
forces in the Middle Hast for thé’ptirpose of stepping the chronic state of 
guerrilla war on the borders of Israel and making the Suez Canal a guar- 
anteed international waterway, open to all. 

6. The necessity of finding a constructive solution for the conflict be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel that will do justice to both sides. Israel 
is here to stay, and we might as well say so, and insist on its right to have 
access to its own ports free of blockade, and equal rights to use the canal 
with other nations. 

7. The great importance of the long-range development of the natural 
resources of the Middle Bast, free of nationalistic interference. If the 
water resources of the area were taken in hand, and developed as vigor- 
ously as the oil resources, and without regard for political boundaries, the 
land would once again become the Fertile Crescent, capable of supporting 
in prosperity and peace a large population. 

These are some of the considerations which the Congress may wish to 
reflect on and to incorporate in its response, both now and later, to the Presi- 
dent’s request. 


(The following additional information has been supplied in re- 
sponse to a request by Mr. Vorys. See also pp. 395-401.) 


Extract From ErMo H. Hurcuison, USNR, VI0Lent Truce 


(The author served as a military observer assigned to the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, Palestine, from November 1951 through Octo- 
ber 1954. In the summer of 1953 he was appointed chairman of the Israel- 
Jordan Mixed Armistive Commission. ) 
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From June 1949, to October 15, 1954, Israel alleged that Jordan had violated 
the General Armistice Agreement 1,612 times. During the same period, Jordan 
alleged that Israel was guilty of 1,348 violations. 


israel Jordan 
violation violation 





Type of complaint 








3. Crossing of border by military units ---._- > sedi 357 146 
2. Crossing of border by armed individuals or groups, nonmilitary -- dimaitdiediee 22 244 
3. Firing across border : SF A 8s Oh add ceiadin 495 815 
4, Crossing of border by uns armed groups or individuals.._.____..-_-__- 18 747 
5. Miegal exp'ilsion of citizens of one country into territory of the other_____- tus DME a ceines bditiels 
6. Overflights, all types aircraft ge bid Sel vee 340 48 
7. All others, including stone throwing, ‘burning Of Bebds, S005. ck sk deco ckk. 55 112 





15,941 Arabs driven from Israel into Jordan. 


Nore.—Investigation of serious violations showed following: Israel condemned for 95 violations, Jordan 
condemned for 60 violations. 


(The Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress pre- 
ared a chronology of border ineidents between the Arab States and 
Yee ‘ael for the years 1955 and 1956, based upon United Nations’ re- 
ports. The chronology appears on pages 395-401. The following 
statistical abstract is drawn from that summary. Violations by in- 
dividual nations are listed only when a United Nations agency made 
a determination of such violations. This list does not include com- 
plaints of incidents made by the various states :) 


Both con- 
Israel | Egypt | Jordan |Syria| Lebanon | demned No 
Type of complaint viola- | viola- | viola- |viola-| viola- or re- |deter-| Total 
tion tion tion tion tion sponsi- |mina-} 
bility tion 
divided 

















1. Crossing of border by military units. 7 D es emnanctedienl i hi arctan LY > ae 20 
2. Crossing of border by armed groups 
or individuals, nonmilitary Me cena 5 Dd. Adicts dhkbicdiecavobiued 7 17 
3. Firing across the border < sate Sts es seh aanannll 4 9 18 
4. Crossing of border by unarmed 
groups or individuals..........--- ele gael a IR a hE ee 1 
ERTS ee a So ee panwentiodaadiea eo eee te te ee ee 
All others or combinations of above ie | ei. aS ea — 2 4 
ee cone ee wa | 9 | 7 |... ae 5| 28| 60 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
January 9, 1957. 
Hon. Porter Harpy, 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PortTER: I wish to take this opportunity to acknowledge and thank you 
for your letter of January 8 with further reference to the report of your sub- 
committee on United States aid operations in Iran. 

I plan on bringing your communication to the attention of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee at the very first opportunity during its consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 117. 

With very best wishes, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMas S. Gorpon, Chairman 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1957. 
Hon. THomas 8. Gorpon, M.C., 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Tom: I hope the report of this Subcommittee on United States Aid 
Operations in Iran that I sent to you on January 4, 1957, will be useful to you 
and your committee during deliberations on the pending joint resolution to in- 
crease the economic aid in the Middle East during the next 2 fiscal years. 

In the last 4 fiscal years total United States aid to the Middle East, meaning 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Egypt, and Turkey, has been just overt 
$700 million. Obviously, Middle East aid programs of $200 million each for the 
next 2 fiscal years, as proposed in the President’s message, is a substantial 
increase over the average of the last 4 years. This increase becomes more 
pronounced when it is considered that more than half of the $700 million spent 
over the past 4 years went to 1 Middle East country—Turkey. 

We did not study the aid program in Turkey. We did, as you know, examine 
the program in Iran and we had access to the General Accounting Office audit 
reports of the programs in Egypt, Lebanon, and Jordan, as well as Iran. On the 
basis of all the information available to us, it is evident that the United States 
agencies were not equipped to administer and the recipient countries in the 
Middle East were without resources to absorb the aid levels of the past 4 years 
economically and effectively. 

This can only mean that aid programs were fashioned after aid levels had 
been determined. If it is determined that the policy interests of the United 
States are best served by tailoring programs to meet allocations then it becomes 
us to provide in legislation authorizing these amounts such safeguards as are 
necessary to assure that a dollar’s: worth of aid is received for each dollar 
appropriated. 

The safeguards I have in mind are embodied in the recommendations of the 
Iran report. They are designed principally to tighten controls and administra- 
tion of aid dollars and to require the Department of State and the International 
Cooperation Administration to provide the Congress with more comprehensive 
information than they have previously made available. I sincerely wish 
that you and your committee would consider these recommendations in your 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 117, 

Sincerely, 
Porter Harpy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 8, 1957. 
Subject: Necessity of building up airlift if we are to be able to fly enough troops 
to Middle East in real emergency. 
Hon. Tuomas S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Tom: While I am in favor of the President’s so-called Middle East reso- 
lution now pending before your committee, I would like to point out that the 
military section of the resolution would be far more effective as a deterrent to 
Communist aggression in the Middle East if the administration were to develop, 
from commercial and military sources, sufficient airlift to fly a minimum of three 
divisions, including their tanks, artillery, and other equipment, directly from 
the United States to the Middle East or any other trouble spot in the world— 
within 24 hours. 

At present, however, we are in the dangerous situation of not having enough 
airlift for even one division including its hardware. 

This means, as the December 1956 issue of Fortune magazine pointed out, 
that it would probably take the Air Force some 30 days to move the combat ele- 
ments of a full division across the Atlantic. 

There would be similar delays in using surface shipping. 

If the Middle East resolution before your committee is going to be effective as 
a deterrent to Communist aggression we must be able to transport our troops 
from this country to the trouble spot in 24 hours instead of in 30 days. Other- 
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wise we are going to find that it is ancient history and that the aggression is all 
over and done with by the time our Armed Forces get there. 

As a former member of your Committee on Foreign Affairs and as a member 
for 83 years on the Appropriations Subcommittee on the Department of Defense, 
I have made an intensive study of the airlift deficit and can summarize our 
findings for you. 

I do so for the reason that I feel that your committee should ask the adminis- 
tration directly how they expect to transport our Armed Forces to the Middle 
Fast in the event of a real emergency such as the administration’s proposed 
resolution contemplates. 

The following testimony was given by the Department of the Army at the 
House appropriations hearings for fiscal 1956, page 648a : 

“In reply to your question.as to the percentagewise improvement in airlift 
potential in the last 12 months, the answer is there has been none.” 

On April 18, 1956, at our hearings on the defense appropriation for 1957, I 
brought up exactly the situation that the administration is now, 9 months later, 
recognizing as a potential trouble spot—the Israel-Arab area and the entire 
Middle East. At these hearings I asked again and again what would happen 
if we had trouble in the Middle East area and how we would transport our troops 
with their armament and armor. It was apparent to me that the testimony 
indicated that there is not enough airlift to move even 1 division, including its 
hardware, over the ocean in 1 flight to foreign soil. 

Corresponding testimony was subsequently developed in the Senate: 

“Senator SyMINGTON. General Gavin has just said we are well behind * * *. 
Based on the figures you have just read, we are planning to stay behind. Is 
that a fair statement? 

“General WHEELER (Maj. Gen. Earl G. Wheeler, Director of Plans, Depart- 
ment of the Army). Sir, it would seem to me that we are going to remain about 
in the status quo, and it is behind. 

“Senator SyMINGTON. You know the definition of status quo that General 
Knudson had. He said it meant a hell of a fix we are in. Testimony has 
shown that we are totally inadequate with respect to airlift for the Army. If 
the figures you have shown are correct we still plan to remain inadequate. Is 
that a fair statement? 

“General WHEELER. There is no program that corrects the situation that I 
know of” (hearings by Senate Armed Services Subcommittee, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 851, May 25, 1956). 

Your committee might well want to ask if there has been any improvement 
in our country’s airlift capability since the congressional hearings referred to 
above. 

This is a disgraceful situation which those of us who believe in genuine pre- 
paredness must overcome. 

If Communist aggression occurs in the Middle East would we want to launch 
the H-bomb? I think that in all probability, instead of launching an end-all 
H-bomb, we would want to fly 1, or 2, or 8 divisions of the Army, in 24 hours, 
right to the trouble spot. 

This country has got to have a system of national defense which is in between 
appeasement on the one hand and the dreadful finality of the H-bomb on the other 
hand. That is why we need an aerial Army. 

I think if you interrogate the Chiefs of Staff you will find that they will be 
forced to admit that if we had had a genuine airborne army whereby a minimum 
of 3 divisions, including their tanks and guns, could be transported by air to 
any part of the world within 24 hours, that Korea would not have oceurred and 
further that the Communists would not have dared to take over the top half 
of Vietnam. 

Similarly, today, I believe providing airlift for at least 3 divisions immediately 
and 8 divisions ultimately will be the greatest deterrent possible to Communist 
aggression in the Middle East or any other part of the world. 

We, of course, want to cooperate with the U. N. fully in maintaining the peace 
and we want to be able to provide our full share of an aerial fire brigade capable 
of putting out brush fires in any part of the world. 

The difficulty as I see it at present is that we have equipped ourselves with 
a force of fire fighters and a police force but we have failed to provide them 
with the fire engines, motoreycles, and squad cars which they need to get there 
in a hurry. 
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Until an adequate airlift is developed through commercial and military means 
the Middle East resolution proposed by the President will not be fully effective 
as a deterrent to Communist aggression. 


Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLtoop, Member of Congress. 


Ce: Congressman Thomas E. Morgan of Pennsylvania. 
STATEMENT OPPOSING THE EISEHOWER Mip-EAST PLAN 


To: Senate Foreign Relations and HouSe Foreign Affairs Committees. 
From: Hamiiton A. Long, 4 West 43d Street, New York City, January 14, 1957. 


1. Stop America’s “‘servitude of contradiction.”—Unsound programs should not 
be pursued as a reflex to Kremlin opposition—faked to trap gullible Uncle Sam 
into doing what benefits Russia ; for example, see 2 below. 

2. “Aid” to Eurasia benefits Russia militarily—Such “aid’’ depletes our 
limited resources, increases Russia’s—able to seize Eurasia at will. Any United 
States forces there, if war comes, will be caught in a Bataan trap. 

3. No Eurasia power-vacuum today.—Russia’s power filled the “vacuum” in 
Eurasia in 1945. The war gave her impregnable power dominance over all 
Burasia and vicinity (Britain, Japan, North Africa)—all indefensible against 
her H-rockets, H-bombs, forces. America is powerless to alter this hideous 
reality. Talk of “retaliation” from North American bases is irrelevant, even if 
it could be feasible. 

4. Limit policy to fit power’s limits——United States policy, commitments, can- 
not soundly involve any challenge (foredoomed) of Russia’s power in Eurasia, 
in war. Trapping us into overextension there is a main Kremlin aim. 

5. Heed the Hungarians’ haunting cry.—‘‘Where are the promised American 
troops to help us?” cried Budapest rebels in November 1956, misled by our talk 
of “liberation” aid. America is powerless so to aid, or defend, Eurasion peoples 
against Russia. Ike’s plan would thus victimize Mideast peoples. 

6. Interference in other nations’ internal affairs violates U. N. Charter and 
America’s traditional principles Two wrongs do not make a right. The end 
does not justify the means. The fact that the brutish, godless, Communist, 
despots of the Kremlin—also Britain and France, for example—so interfere, is 
no excuse for America’s using this typical tool of imperialism-colonialism, even 
though by “request” of manipulated regimes of local politicians “bought” with 
billions, arms. It is as futile in the long-run as it is violative of America’s tradi- 
tional principles. 

7. “Aid” to Eurasia and vicinity violates the United States Constitution.— 
“‘Aid” to countries there could be justified, if at all, only under the power to tax, 
for “national defense,” but aid to such indefensible countries cannot meet this 
test. It’s not within the limited Federal powers, cannot help our national 
defense. 

8. No blank check for war, or for “aid”, to any man.—Ike demands in effect 
a blank check for war (use of United States forces versus Russia), and for 
economic “aid,” in the Mideast. Yet the Constitution grants to Congress, solely, 
the power of “the purse” and to put us in war. His demand violates funda- 
mental American traditions, principles; typifies rule-by-man thinking of the 
military mind; and his “emergency” is completely phony, like Truman’s in 
March 1947 re Truman Doctrine. 

9. The unofficial Anglo-United States military alliance is disastrous for 
America morally, politically, economically, militarily, and should be ended, 
now.—The secret deal in August 1941 of Churchill-FDR, for Anglo-United States 
forces to police the postwar world (using any “U. N.” as a tool, to this end), was 
confirmed secretly by Churchill-Truman at Potsdam, July 1945. (Against Rus- 
sian imperialism, so automatically in support of Britain’s.) “The United States 
is about to take the weight of Russian expansion off British shoulders * * *,” 
said the May 1947 pamphlet: “Cards on the Table” of Britain’s Labor Party, 
re Truman Doctrine moves in Mideast (Turkey, etc.) designed to do exactly 
that, including protection of oil interests there, despite Acheson-State Depart- 
ment fake denials to a suspicious Senate, March 1947. Now Ike seeks to further 
this scheme; fulfill those wartime deals, though Mideast oil is Russia’s for the 
taking the first day of war, hence useless to United States defense. (See 
Senator Malone committee report re Western Hemisphere self-sufficient as to 
oil,in war). Our relying on that oil, and on “ally” Britain—indefensible against 
Russia’s rockets—delights Russia, traps America. Ike’s plan means, in part: 
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America joins the Baghdad Pact, backs the Churchill-Attlee-Eden-Macmillan pro- 
gram for United States imperialism-by-proxy and carries out the FDk-Truman 
program regarding Mideast oil. 

10. Identification—I speak as an individual citizen; veteran of both World 
Wars (major, AF, World War II) ; lawyer; widely known as a foe of the Krem- 
lin’s aims and its Communist conspiracy (see, for example, my privately written 
study: “Permit Communist-Conspirators To Be Teachers’?’—adopted in 1953 
by the United States House of Representatives as its own Document 213, and 
widely used). For more factual background information regarding the fore- 
going points, see my statements: Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings 
May 1949 pp. 1235-1262 re North Atlantic Treaty; House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee hearings March 1948, pp. 2240-2248 re Marshall plan, and June 1953, 
pp. 994-1013 re Mutual Security Act extension. 
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